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INTRODUCTION. 

t  O  event  has  proved  so  important  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  particular,  as  the  discovery  of  the  new- 
world,  and  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  That  period  gave  rise  to  a  revolution  in  commerce,  in  the 
power  of  nations  ;  in  the  manners,  industry,  and  government  of 
every  people.  From  this  time,  new  relations  and  new  wants 
produced  a  mutual  intercoufse  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
distant  countries.  The  productions  of  the  Equatorial  climates  are 
now  consumed  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Pole  ;  the  industry 
of  the  North  is  transferred  to  the  South  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  have  converted  the  stuffs  of  the  East  into  articles  of  luxury; 
and  men  every  where  have  bartered  their  opinions,  their  laws,  their 
customs,  their  diseases  and  remedies,  their  virtues  and  vices. 

Every  thing  is  changed,  and  must  still  change  :  But  have  the 
revolutions  that  are  past,  or  those  which  must  follow,  been,  or  will 
they  be,  of  any  utility  to  human  nature  ?  Shall  man  ever  be  indebt- 
ed to  them  for  a  single  day  of  tranquillity,  happiness,  and  plea- 
sure ?  Will  his  condition  be  improved,  or  will  it  only  be  changed  ? 

The  Europeans  have,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  founded  co- 
lonies ;  but  do  they  know  the  principles  on  which  colonies  ought 
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to  be  founded  ?  They  have,  indeed,  by  this  means,  promoted  com- 
merce, ceconomy,  and  industry.  But  commerce  passes  from  one 
people  to  another.  Is  it  not  possible  to  discover  by  what  cir- 
cumstances this  effect-  is  produced  ?  .Since  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  passage  by  the  Cape,,  nations,  formerly  inconsiderable, 
have  risen  into  power  ;  others,  who  "were  the  terror  of  Europe, 
have  sunk  into  debility.  How  have  these  discoveries  produced 
such  reverses  of  fortune  ?  Why  are  not  those  nations,  to  whom 
nature  has  been  most  liberal,  still  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  ? 
To  throw  light  on  these  important  topics,  we  must  take  a  re- 
trospective view  of  the  state  of  Europe  before  these  discoveries 
were  made  ;  we  must  trace  circumstantially  the  events  to  which 
they  have  given  birth,  and  conclude  with  examining  ,  the  present 
condition  of  the  different  European  powers. 

Commercial  states  have  civilized  all  others  *.  The  Phoenicians,, 
extremely  limited  both  in  extent  of  country  and  influence,  acquir- 
ed, by  their  genius  for  navigation,  an  importance  which  ranked 
them  foremost  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  writers  of  every  class:  They  were  known  to  the  most  dis- 
tant climes  ;  and  their  fame  has  been  transmitted  to  succeeeding. 
ages.^  Situated  on  a  barren  coast,  separated  from  the  land  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  of  Libanus  on  the 
other,  they  seep  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  for  the  dominion 
of  the  sea.  Fishing  taught  them  the  art  of  navigation  ;  the  murex 
furnishedthem  with  the  -purple  dye  ;  the  sands  of  the  shore  led 
them  to  discover  the  art  of  making  glass.  Happy  nation  !  Nature 
gave  you  little,  that  she  might  the  more  effectually  excite  genius 
and  industry,  which  are  the  mother.of  arts  and  the  source  of  riches. 

it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  situation  of  the  Phoenicians  was. 
very  favourable  to  extensive  commerce.  By  inhabiting  the  con- 
fines of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  if  they  could  not  unite  the  in- 
habitants^ the. globe,  they  at  least  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a 
commercial  intercourse,   to  communicate  to  every  nation  the  pro- 


It  is  but  a  very  little  time  since  Europe  was  ill  a  state  of  nature.  In  many  re. 
spects  she  is  still  uncivilized:  and,  were  it  not  for  the  great  commercial  intercourse 
men  have  with  one  another,  she  would  remain  forever  so.  It  was  the  commerce  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians  that  civilized  the  Greeks;  and  they,  by  improving  all 
the  sciences  and  all  the  arts  which  they  had  received  from  their  neighbours,  elevated 
human  reason  to  the  very  summit  of  perfection,  but -which  the  ruin  of  commerce  and 
the  revolutions  of  Empires,  afterwards  depressed:  Their  admirable  institutions  were 
greatly  superior  to  any  we  have  an  idea  of  at. present ;  nor  is  there  any  nation,  if  we 
except  the  Chinese,  which  has  made  so  great  progress  as  the  Greeks  in  that  branch  of 
pmlosophy  which  respects  government  and  manners.  Their  military  discipline  is 
even  pre.-erable  to  that  of  the  Romans  themselves.  The  principles  upon  which  they 
founded  their  colonies,  dues  honour  as  well  to  their  understanding  as  to  their  humanity 
1  hey  carried  all  the  fine  arts  to  a  degree  of  perfection  greatly  beyond  what  any  other 
nation  had  done,  and  they  had  just-ideas  of  beautv  and  excellence  of  every  kind 
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ductions  of  all  climates.  But  the  ancients,  though  they  have  taught 
us  much  useful  knowledge,  have  often  been  excelled  by  us  ;  and 
they  had  not  sufficient  resources  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  an 
universal  commerce.  The  Phoenicians  had  no  shipping  except 
gallies-  They  only  carried  on  a  coasting  trade,  and  their  navigation  . 
was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  Though  this  state  was  the 
model  upon  which  other  maritime  powers  were  formed,  we  know 
better  what  they  have,  done,  than  what  they  might  have  perform- 
ed We  may  iudge  of  their  population  by  their  colonies,  which  it 
is  said  extended  all  along  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
particularly  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  ' 

Tyre,  or  Sidon,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  gave  birth  to  Cartnage. 
The  opulence  of  Tyre  invited  tyrants  to  rivet  its  fetters ;  but  Car- 
thage, the  offspring  of  Tyre,  notwithstanding  its.  riches,  was  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  It  commanded  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  had  possession  of  Spain,  the  richest  country  in  Europe,_  and 
then  famous  for  its  own  gold  and  silver  mines,  though  destined, 
at  the  expence    of  much  bloodshed,  to  acquire  others  in  a  new 

world.  111 

If  the  Roman  power  had  never  existed,  Carthage  would  pvooa- 
bly  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  commercial  state  ;  but  the  am- 
bition of  one  nation  excited  all  the  rest  to  relinquish  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  Carthage,  after  a  long 
and  glorious  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  was  forced  to 
yield  ro  the  all-subduing  geniu's  of  Rome.  The  subversion  of  a  re- 
public, which  gloried  in  industry,  and  owed  its  power  to  skill  and 
useful  arts,  was  a  misfortune  to  Europe,  and  perhaps  to  the  world 
in  general. 

Greece,  intersected  on  all  sides  by  seas,  necessarily  behoved  (o 
flourish  in  trade.  Its  situation  in  the  Archipelago,  and  its  separa- 
tion from  the  large  continent,  seemed  equally  to,  prevent  its,  making 
conquests,  or  its  being  overpowered  by  a  foreign  enemy.  Placed 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  it  contributed  to  civilize  both,  and  en- 
joyed a  prosperity  which  its  services  merited.  As  almost  all 
the  Greeks  came  either  from  Egypt  or  from  Phoenicia,  they 
brought  along  with  them  their  knowledge  and  their  industry ;  but 
of  all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  those  were  the  most  prosperous  and 
happy  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  trade. 

Africa  employed  her  first  ships  for  trafficking  with  Asia,  or  lor 
planting  as  many  colonies  as  Greece  in  her  infancy  could  establish 
and  preserve  ;  but  these  emigrations  involved  them  in  wars.  The 
Persians,  accustomed  to  despotism,  would  not  permit  any  free  peo- 
ple to  settle  even  on  the  confines  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  governors  of 
provinces  flattered  their  sovereign  with  the  doctrine  of  universal 
slavery.  This  was  the  source  of  all  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
the  Athenians  made  as  many  allies  or  subjects  as  there  were  insu- 
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lar  and  maritime  states.  Athens  enlarged  her  commerce  by  her 
victories,  and  her  power  by  her  commerce.  Afl  the  arts  sprang 
up  in  Greece  along  with  the  luxury  of  Asia. 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  means  of  population,  were  in- 
troduced into  Sicily  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians.  Rome, 
who' beheld  thtir  progress  with  a  jealous  eye,  made  herself  master 
of  an  island  which  supplied  Sicily  with  many  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  having  driven  out  the  two  nations  that  contended  for  the  so- 
vereignty of  it,  attacked  first  one,  and  then  the  ether.  From  the 
moment  that  Carthage  .  was  destroyed,  Greece  trembled  :  But  it 
was  Alexander  who  opened  the  way  for  the  Romans  ;  nor  was  k 
possible,  perhaps,  that  the  Greeks  could  have  been  subdued  by  a 
foreign  power,  if  they  had  not  first  conquered  themselves.  Com- 
merce is  finally  destroyed  by  the  riches  it  accumulates,  as  power  is 
by  its  own  conquests  ;  and,  when  the  commerce  of  the  Greeks 
failed  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  no  longer  subsisted  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 


The  Greeks,  by  imp 


rovmc 


upon  ail  the   sciences  and  arts   they 


have  received  from  the  Egyptians  and  Tynans,  elevated  human 
reason  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  it'  was  again  redur 
ced  so  low  by  subsequent  revolutions,  that  in  all  probability  it  will 
never  rise  to  the  same  standard.  Their  institutions  and  laws  were 
superior  to  the  best  we  have  had  at  this  day.  The  principles  upon 
which  they  founded  their  colonies  do  honour  to  their  humanitv. 
Though  the  arts  owed  to  them  their  rise  and  perfection,  they  sur- 
vived not  the  fate  of  their  protectors.  It  is  evident  from  some 
works  of  Xenophon,  that  they  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  trade  than  most  modern  nations.       ; 

Jf  we  consider  that  Europe  has  had  the  advantage  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks;  that  her  commerce  is  'infinitely-  more 
extensive;  that,  since  the  improvements  in  navigation,  our  ideas 
are  directed  to  greater  and  more  various  objects  ;  it  is  astonishing 
that  we  should  not  exhibit  the  most  palpable  superiority  over  them. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  these  people  acquired  a  know- 
ledge in  arts  and  in  trade,  they  were  just  sprung  from  the  hands 
of  Nature,  and  possessed  all  the  powers  necessary  to  improve  the 
talents 'she  had  given  them  :  But  the  Europeans  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  their  minds  cramped  by  laws,  by  government,  and  by 
an  exclusive  and  imperious  religion  *.  In  Greece,  commerce  met 
with  men  ;  i:i  Europe,  with  slaves.  Whenever  we  discovered  the' 
absurdities  of  cur  institutions,  we  have  endeavoured  to  correct 
them,  without  ever  daring  to  overthrow  the  edifice.     We  have're- 


*  The  Author  means  here,  the  Romish  religion.  By  this  passage,  and  many  other?, 
'lee  Abbe,  though  himself  an  ecclesiastic,  appears  to  be  no  bigot  to  the  Catholic  faithV 
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rneciiecl  some  abuses,  by  introducing  others  ;  and,  in  our  efforts  to 
support,  reform,  and  palliate;  we  have  adopted  into  our  manners 
more  contradictions  and  absurdities  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
most  barbarous  nations.  Hence,  if  the  arts  should  ever  gain  ad- 
mission among  the  Tartars,  and  Iroquois,  they  will  make  an  in- 
finitely more  rapid  progress  among  them,  than  they  can  ever  do  in 
Russia  and  Poland. 

The  Ramans,  formed  for  conquest,  dazzled  the  world  with  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  ;  but  they  fell  short  of  the  Greeks  in  phi- 
losophy and  the  arts.  They  promoted  ah  intercourse  between  dif- 
ferent nations,  not  by  uniting  them  by  the  ties  of  commerce,  but 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  same  yoke.  They  ravaged  the  globe  -, 
but  when  reduced  to  subjection,  they  left  it  in  a  state  of  lethargic 
inactivity.  Their  despotism  and  military  government  oppressed 
the  people,  extinguished  the  power  of  genius,  and  degraded  the 
human  race. 

Every  thing  was  thrown  into  still  greater  confusion  by  two  laws 
of  Constantine,  which  Montesquieu,  however,  has  not  ventured  to 
enumerate  among  the  causes  of  the  declension  of  the  empire.  The 
first,  dictated  by  imprudence  and  fanaticism,  though  it  appeared  to 
be  the  effect  of  humanity,  serves  to  demonstrate,  that  great  innova- 
tions are  often  attended  with  great  danger,  andthattheoriginalrights 
of  mankind  cannot  always  be  made  a  principle  of  government.  This 
law  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves  who   should  embrace  Christia- 
nity.    It  reinstated,  in  their  original  rights,  men  who  hitherto  had 
depended  for  an  existence  on  the  will   of  others  ;   and,  by  depriv- 
ing the  proprietors  of  large  tracts  of  land,  of  the  number  of  hands 
requisite  for  their  improvement,  not  only  reduced  them  to  the  ex- 
t'remest  indigence,  but  greatly  weakened  the  state.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  converts,  having  no  property    themselves,  nor  any 
certain  means  of  subsistence,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  assist  the 
state,  by  repairing  the  injury  their  liberty  had  done  to  their  former 
masters.     It  was  equally  impossible  that  they   could   have  any  at~ 
'tachrrient  to  a  state  which  did  not  afford  them  subsistence,  or  to  a 
religion  which  the  irresistible  desire  of  liberty  alone  induced  them 
to  embrace.      By  another  edict,  paganism  was  prohibited  through- 
out the  empire  y  and  thus  these  extensive  dominions  were  inhabi- 
ted by  men,  whose  attachment  to  each  other,  and  to  the  state,  was 
no  longer  secured  by  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion  :  having  no 
priests,  no  temples,  no  public  morals,  they  had  no  motives  to  repel 
any  enemy  that  might  attack  a  government  with  which  they  were 
no  longer  connected. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North,  therefore,  when  they  attacked  the 
empire,  found  every  thing  ready  to  favour  their  designs.  Harassed 
in  Poland  and  in  Germany,  by  some  nations  who  had  migrated 
from  Great  Tartary,  they  took  a  temporary  possession  of  certain 
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ruined  provinces3  and  were  again  expelled  by  succeeding  conque-  . 
rors,  of  a  still  more  ferocious  disposition.  When  these  barbarians 
determined  to  settle  in  the  regions  they  had  laid  waste,  they  crea- 
ted divisions  in  countries  which  the  Romans  had  formerly  united. 
From  that  moment,  all  communication  between  those  states  which 
had  been  established  by  accident,  necessity,  or  caprice,  was  at  an 
end.  The  swarms  of  pirates  that  infested  the  seas,  together  with 
the  fierce  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers,  discoura- 
ged every  connection  that  mutual  convenience  might  render  neces- 
sary. The  subjects  of  each  state,  however  small  in  extent,  were  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  banditti 
who  infested  the  roads,  made  a  moderate  journey  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedition. The  nations  of  Europe,  thus  plunged  a  second  time,  by 
slavery  and  despair,  into  that  insensibility  and  indolence  which 
must  for  many  ages  have  been  the  state  of  the  human  race,  reaped 
little  advantage  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil ;  their  industry  was 
not  superior  to  that  cf  savages  ;  tracts  of  country,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, were  to  thern  of  as  little  importance  as  if  they  had  not  ex- 
isted ;  nor  had  they  any  further  knowledge  of  their  neighbours} 
than  as  they  excited  their  fears,  or  their  enmity. 

The  relations  of  some  authors  concerning  the  wealth  and  splendour 
of  the  seventh  century,  are  as  fabulous  as  the  other  miraculous  feats 
recorded  by  the  historians  of  that  sera.  Their  clothing  was  of  skirt 
and  coarse  woollen  ;  the  conveniences  of  life  were  not  known. 
Buildings  were  erected  with  strength  and  solidity;  but  they  conveyed 
no  idea  of  affluence,  or  of  taste.  It  required  neither  much  money 
nor  much  knowledge,  to  pile  up  heaps  of  stone  by  the  hands  of 
slaves.  One  incontestible  proof  of  the  indigence  of  the  people 
was,  that  taxes  were  levied  in  kind  ;  and  that  even  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  inferior  clergy  paid  to  their  superiors  consisted  of 
provisions. 

The  superstition  that  prevailed  increased  the  general  darkness. 
By  means  of  sophisms  and  subtilties,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
false  science  called  'Iheology,  in  which  men  busied  themselves  at 
the  expence  of  real  knowledge.  In  the  eighth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  Rome,  no  longer  the  capital  of  the  universe, 
attempted  to  exercise  her  authority  as  formerly,  in  disposing  and 
making  kings.  Without  inhabitants,  without  soldiers,  by  dint  of 
opinions  and  religious  tenets  alone,  she  aspired  to  universal  mo- 
narchy. By  her  address,  princes  were  excited  to  take  up  arms 
against  each  other,  people  against  their  kings,  and  kings  against 
their  people.  All  merit  consisted  in  making  war,  and  all  virtue  in 
obeying  the  church.  The  dignity  of  monarchs  was  degraded  by  the 
usurpations  of  Rome,  which  inspired  a  contempt  for  princes,  with- 

A  few  absurd  romances,   and 


■out  exciting  the   love  of  liberty 
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some  melancholy  tales,  the  offspring  of  cloistered  indolence,  com- 
posed the  literature  of  these  ages.  These  miserable  compositions 
contributed  to  cherish  that  dejection  of  spirit,  and  that  propensity 
to  the  marvellous,  -which  are  favourable  to  the  interests  of  super- 
stition. 

Two  other  nations  again  changed  the  face  of  the  globe.  A 
people  from  Scandinavia  and  the  'Cim'brian  Chersonesus  spread 
themselves  over  the  North  of  Europe,  while  the  Sourthern  nations 
were  harassed  by  the  Arabs.  The  former  were  disciples  of  Wo- 
din,  the  latter  of  Mohammed  ;  men  who  had  equally  diffused  the 
fanatiscism  of  conquest  with  that  of  religion.  Charlemagne  sub- 
dued one  of  these  nations,  and  maintained  his  ground  against  the 
other.  These  inhabitants  of  the  North,  called  Saxons,  or  Nor- 
mans, were  indigent,  ill-armed,  and  undisciplined  ;  of  savage  man- 
ners, and  pushed  on  to  war  and  death  by  misery  and  superstition. 
Charlemagne,  desirous  of  compelling  them  to  change  that  religion, 
which  rendered  them  so  ungovernable,  and  to  adopt  another 
which  would  dispose  them  to  obedience,  was  obliged  to  wade 
through  seas  of  blood,  and  the  cross  was  erected  on  heaps  of  the 
slain.  He  was  less  successful  against  the  Arabs,  who  had  con- 
quered Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain ;  and  he  could  gain  no  footinr  be- 
yond the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

The  necessity  of  repulsing  the  Arabs  and  Normans  occasioned 
the  Tevival  of  na\"al  skill  in  Europe.  Charlemagne  in  France,  Al- 
fred the  Great  in  England  *,  and  some  cities  of  Italy,  built  ships ; 
and  these  first  attempts  towards  navigation  revived  a  kind  of  ma- 
ritime commerce.  Charlemagne  established  great  fairs,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  This  is  the  method  of  in- 
creasing commerce  among  a  people,  where  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  Arabs,  however,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  most  extensive 
commerce  that  had  been  known  since  that  established  at  Carthage 
and  Athens.  It  is  true,  this  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  lights 
ot  cultivated  reason,  and  to  the  progress  of  good  government,  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  they 
possessed.  Masters  of  Spain,  of  Africa,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Persiaj 
and  part  of  India,  they  introduced  reciprocal  exchange  of  commo- 
dities from  one  region  to  another.  They  extended  gradually  as 
far  as  the  Molluccas  and  China ;  sometimes  in  the  character  of 
traders,  sometimes  as  missionaries,  and  frequently  as  conquerors. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  the  Arabs  of  Bar- 
celona, went  to  Alexandria,  bought  up  the  merchandise  of  Africa 


*  Our  Author  seems  here  to  have  mistaken  chronology.  Charlemagne  hegan  his 
reign  in  the  year  771,  and  died  in  the  year  814  ;  whereas  Alfred  did  not  begin  his 
till  a  complete  century  after,  viz,  in  871,  and  died  in  the  900. 
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and  India,  and  disposed  of  it  in  Europe.  The  Arabs,  enriched  by 
commerce,  and  sated  with  conquest,  were  very  different  men  from 
those  who  burnt  the  Alexandrian  library.  They  cultivated  the  arts 
and  polite  literature,  and  were  distinguished  from  other  conquer- 
ing  nations  by  their  improvements  in  reasoning  and  industry.  '  To 
them  we  owe  the  sciences  of  algebra  and  chemistry,  and  of  many- 
new  discoveries  in  astronomy,  in  mechanics,  and  in  medicine, 
which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  But,  of  the  fine  arts,  poe- 
try is  the  only  one  that  they  have  cultivated  with  success. 

Mean  time,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  empire  imitated  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Asia  ;  and  had,  through  various  channels,  monopo- 
lized tie  riches  of  India.  But  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
sources  of  wealth  survived  not  the  fate  of  their  empire,  which  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  the  heroic  and  daring  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs, 
but  the  weak  and  unmanly  weapons  of  scholastic  logic,  and  the  con- 
troversial armour  of  monks,  who  had  by  that  time  so  fascinated 
the  minds  of  men,  that  the  Emperor  used  to  ask  pardon  of  God 
for  the  time  he  employed  in  affairs  of  state.  Painting  and  sculp- 
ture were  no  longer  known,  and  it  was  matter  of  perpetual  dispute 
whether  images  ought  to  be  worshipped.  The  Greeks,  though 
surrounded  by  the  ocean,  and  in  possession  of  many  islands,  had 
yet  no  maritime  forces.  They  defended  themselves  by  wild  fire  *, 
against  the  naval  power  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Saracens;  a  species  of 
defence  which  is  never  employed  but  by  a  weak  and  degenerate 
people.  Constantinople,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  protecther 
maritime  trade,  resigned  it  to  the  Genoese,  who  seized  upon  Caffa, 
which  they  soon  made  a  flourishing  city. 

The  nobility  of  Europe,  in  their  foolish  expeditions,  called  Cru- 
sades, became  tinctured  with/the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs. 
They  learned  their  arts  and  their  luxury  ;  which  afterwards  be- 
came necessary  to  their  happiness.  The  Venitianshad  a  most  ex* 
tensive  demand  for  the  goods  they  brought  from  the  East ;  and 


.    *  As  some  readers  may  not  understand  what  the  Abbe  here  means  by  the  Greets 
defending  themselves  with  -wildfue,  the  following  will  serve  as  an  account  of  it : 

Callinicus,  an  architect  who  came  from  Syria  to  Constantinople,  invented  an  arti- 
ficial flame,  which  was  easily  ventilated  into  a  point  by  means  of  a  tube,  and  was  of 
Such  a  peculiar  nature,  that  water,  and  every  other  substance  which  extinguish  o- 
ther  fire,  did  but  increase  the  violence  of  this.  The  Greeks  were  in  possession  of  it 
for  several  years,  and  managed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  capable  of  firing  their 
enemies  ships,  particularly  the  Arabian  fleet,  which  sailed  from  Africa,  or  the  Syrian 
coasts,  to  invade  them  even  in  Constantinople. 

This  flame  was  ranked  among  the  secrets  of  state  ;  and  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  in  his  treatise  on  the  administration  of  the  Empire,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  son 
Komanus,  advises  him  to  tell  the  Barbarians,  when  they  should  desire  him  to  give 
them  any  of  the  Grecian  fire,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  part  with  rt ;  because  an 
angel,  who  presented  it  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  commanded  him  to  refuse  it  to 
all  other  nations,  and  that  those  who  had  disobeyed  that  injunction  were  consumed  by 
afire  from  heaven  the  moment  they  entered  into  the  church,     T, 
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me  articles  into  France,  England, 


the  Arabs  themselves  carried  so 
and  even  into  Germany. 

These  powers  had,  at  that  period,  neither  shipping  nor  manufac- 
tures ;  they  laid  restraints  upon  commerce  ;  and  a  merchant  was 
a  term  of  reproach.  This  useful  set  of  men  were  never  respected 
among  the  Romans.  They  treated  their  merchants  almost  with 
the  same  contempt  as  their  players,  courtisans,  bastards,  slaves, 
and  gladiators.  The  political  system,  established  throughout  Eu- 
rope by  the  power  and  ignorance  of  the  northern  nations,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  confirmed  a  prejudice  which  originated  from  barba- 
rity and  pride.  Our  ancestors  had  the  absurdity  to  adopt,  as 
the  basis  of  their  government,  a  principle  destructive  of  society, 
a  contempt  for  all  useful  labour.  The  only  persons  held  in  any 
degree  of  estimation  were  the  lords  of  manors,  or  such  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  fettle.  The  nobles  were  so  many  petty- 
sovereigns,  who  abused  their  own  power,  and  opposed  that  of  the 
monarch.  The  barons  were  fond  of  parade,  avaricious,  whimsical, 
and  poor.  Sometimes  they  invited  their  merchants  to  their  little 
states,  and,  at  others,  they  extorted  money  from  them.  It  was  in 
these  barbarous  times  that  toll-duties,  duties  of  export  and  import, 
of  passage,  of  quarters,  of  escheat,  and  other  numberless  oppres- 
sions, were  established.  All  the  bridges  and  high-ways  were  o- 
pened  or  stopped  up  at  the  will  of  the  prince  or  his  vassal's.  The 
first  elements  of  commerce  were  so  totally  unknown,  that  it  was 
customary  to  fix  the  price  of  goods.  The  merchants  were  often 
pillaged,  and  always  ill  paid  by  the  knights  and  barons.  Trade 
was  carried  on  in  caravans,  which  went  armed  to  the  places  where 
the  fairs  were  kept.  At  these  marts  the  merchants  omitted  no- 
thing that  might  engage  the  favour  of  the  people.  They  were 
generally  accompanied  by  jugglers,  musicians,  and  buffoons.  As 
there  were  then  no  large  towns,  and  neither  public  spectacles  and 
meetings,  nor  the  sedentary  pleasures  of  private  society,  the  time 
of  fair  was  the  season  for  diversions,  which  degenerating  into  dis-» 
soluteness,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  invectives  and  severities  of  the 
clergy.  The  traders  were  frequently  excommunicated'.  The  peo- 
ple held  those  strangers  in  abhorrence,  who  supplied  their  tyrants 
with  superfluities,  and  associated  with  men  whose  manners  were 
so  repugnant  to  their  prejudices  and  rude  austerity  of  life.  The 
jews,  who  soon  engaged  in  all  branches  of  commerce,  did  not  bring 
it  into  repute.  They  were  then  considered  in  the  same  light 
throughout  all  Europe,  as  they  are  at  this  day  in  Poland  and 
Turky.  As  their  fortunes  increased  every  day,  they  were  enabled 
to  advance  money  to  merchants  and  tradesmen;  for  which  they 
demanded  interest  equivalent  co  their  risk  in  vesting  their  capital 
in  other  hands.  The  schoolmen  were  violent  in  opposing  this 
necessary  measure,  which  their  rude  prejudices  had  taught  them 
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to  condemn.  This  theological  determination  of  a  point  of  a  civil 
and  political  nature,  was  attended  with  strange  consequences. 
The  magistrates,  blinded  by  an  authority  which  they  durst  not 
oppose,  denounced  sentence  of  confifscation  and  ignominious  pe- 
nalties against  usury,  which,  in  those  dark  ages,  the  laws  did  not' 
distinguish  from  the  most  moderate  interest.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  Jews,  to  make  themselves  amends  for  the  dangers 
and  mortifications  they  were  constantly  exposed  to,  in  carrying  oil 
a  commerce  which  was  looked  upon  as  odious  and  unlawful,,  a- 
bandoned  themselves  to  the  most  excessive  rapacity.  They  were 
held  in  universal  detestation.  Persecuted,  pillaged,  and  proscrib- 
ed, they  invented  bills  of  exchange,  which  secured  the  remains  of 
their  fortunes.  The  clergy  declared  the  exchange  usurious  ;  but 
it  was  of  too  great  utility  to  be  abolished.  One  of  the  effects  it 
produced  was  to  make,  the  merchants  more  independent  of  the 
prince,  who  treated  them  better,  lest  they  should  transport  their 
riches  into  foreign  countries*. 

The  Italians,  who  are  better  known  by  the  name  of  Lombard  Sp 
were  the  first  that  took  advantage  of  this  early  change  of  ideas. 
They  formed  small  communities,  and  procured  the  protection  of 
some  states,  who,  on  their  account,  dispensed  with  the  laws  against 
strangers,  which  had  been  made  in  the  barbarous  ages.  By  vir- 
tue of  this  indulgence,  they  became  agents  for  all  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  ,• 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North  began  likewise  to  awake  from 
their  lethargy:  but  their  recovery  was  later,  and  affected  with 
greater  difficulty.  Hamburgh  and  Lubec,  having  attempted  to 
open  a  trade  in  the  Baltic,  were  obliged  to  unite  for  their  mutual 
defence  against  the  pirates  who  infested  those  latitudes.  1  he  suc- 
cess of  this  little  combination  determined  other  towns  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy  ;  which,  in  a  short  time,  was  composed  of 
fourscore  cities,  and  which  had  either  obtained  or  purchased  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by. their  own  laws,  and  they  formed  a 
line  of  communication  from  tl|e  Baltic  to  the  Rhine:  This  asso- 
ciation, which  was  the  first  of;  modern  ones  that  adopted  a  regu- 
lar system  of  commerce,  bartered  with  the  Lombards,  naval  stores 
and  other  merchandise  or  the  North,  for  the  produce  of  Asia,  Ita- 
ly, and  the  other  southern  countries-. 

Flanders  was  the  scene  of  these  happy  transactions  :  but  it  was 
not  to  its  situation  alone  chat  it  owed  a  distinction  so  favourable 
to  its  interests  :  this   must  likewise   be  attributed  to  its  numerous 


*  Vanity  gave  some  spur  to  industry  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  the  custom 
of*  wearing  their  coats  of  arms  upon  their  dothes  gave  rise  to  a  considefabl .-  i  fpfove- 
ment  in  'their,  manufactures,  as  woollei  clot  uterwwren  fvicli  coats  of  arniB,  was  a 
species  of  luxury  which  could  not  be  procured;  iram  foreign  parts. 
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manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  and  particularly  that  of  tapestry  % 
which  last  affords  a  convincing  proof  how  little  the  arts  of  draw- 
ing and  perspective  were  then  known.  All  these  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  make  the  Low  Countries  the  richest,  the 
most  populous,  and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  Europe. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  some  republics,  who  owed  their  prosperity  to 
their  freedom,  attracted  the  attention  of  most  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narchs.  In  their  dominions  the  rights  of  citizens  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  ;  the  rest  of  their  subjects 
were  slaves  :  But  as  soon  as  the  cities  were  declared  free,  and  had 
large  immunities  granted  them,  the  merchants  and  mechanics  en- 
tered into  associations,  which  rose  in  estimation  as  they  acquired 
riches,  i'he  sovereigns  opposed  their  power  to  that  of  the  barons. 
Thus  anarchy  and  feudal  tyranny  gradually  decreased.  The 
tradesmen  became  citizens,  and  the  third  state  was  re-instated  in 
its  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  national  assembly. 

Montesquieu  attributes  to  Christianity  the  honour  of  having  a- 
boiished  slavery  ;  but  we  venture  to  differ  from  him.  When  in- 
dustry and  riches  prevailed  among  the  people,  the  princes  began  to 
hold  them  in  some  estimation  :  when  the  sovereign  could  avail 
himself  of  their  riches  to  gain  advantages  over  the  barons,  laws 
were  framed  to  put  them  in  a  better  condition.  It  was  to  that 
sound  policy,  which  commerce  always  introduces,  and  not  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion-,  that  kings  were  induced  to  bestow 
freedom  upon  the  slaves  of  their  vassals,  because  those  slaves, 
when  made  free,  became  subjects.  It  is  true,  Pope  Alexander 
111.  ricclared  that  Christians'  were  to  be  exempted  from  servitude  ; 
but  this  declaration  was  made  merely  to  please  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  who  were  desirous  of  humbling  their  vassals. 

fhe  Christian  religion  *  is  so  complaisant  to  slavery,  and  in  the 
Catholic  provinces  of  Flanders,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Poland,  the 
people  are  still  slaves':  And  even  the  possessors  of  church-lands, 
as  was  the  case  with  us  in.  the  days  of  our    forefathers,  enjoy  re- 


venues from  the  labours  of  servitude  : 
fends  not  the  church-f. 


but  this   circumstance  of- 


$  The  Author  here  evidently  means  the  Popish  religion.     T. 

f  Some  citizens,  such  as  Jacques  Cceur,  did  more  to  make  the  third  state  respect- 
ed than  all  the  declarations  of  the  Popes.  Jacques  Cceur  would  have  established  a 
lucrative  and  solid  trade  in  France,  hud  he  been  properly  supported  by  government 
against  the  envy^of  courtiers,  and  the  folly  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  owner: 
of  a  very  great  number  of  ships ;  and  had  more  than  three  hundred  factors,  by 
whose  means  he  carried  on  a  most  extensive  trade  in  Turhy,  Persia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  north.  He  was  the  richest  individual  in  the  universe,  and  the  most  useful  to 
his  country,  who  would  not  have  got  the  better  of  the  English  without  the  assistance 
'  which  he  gave  so'  liberally  to  Charles  Vil.  Crimes  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  this 
great   man,  but  not  one  was  proved.     Under  the  pretence,  however,  of  his  having 
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In  Italy,  one  might  perceive   the   dawning  of  more  prosperous 
days      The  republics  ofPisa,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  were  establish- 
ed on  the  wisest  principles  :  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gib- 
behnes,  which  had   for  so  many  a;:es  laid    waste  these   delightful 
countries,  were,  at  length  appeased;   trade  flourished,  and  conse- 
quently learning  would  soon  be    introduced.     Venice  was  in   the 
height  of  its  glory  ;   its  navy,  which  eclipsed  that  of  its  neighbours, 
checked  the  progress  of  the  meritime  powers  of  the   Mammelucs 
and  the   1  urks.^    In   commerce  it  was   superior  to  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean states  ;  its  inhabitants  were  numerous,  and   its  riches  im- 
mense ;  the   revenues  were  well   managed,  and   the  people   were 
content;   the   republic    borrowed  money   of  the   richer   subjects, 
from   motives,  not  of  necessity,    but  of  policy.     The   Venetians 
were  the  first  people  who  found  cut  the  secret  of  attaching  rich 
individuals  to  the  interests  of  government,  by  inviting  them  to  vest 
some  part  of  their  fortune  in  the    public  funds.     At  Venice,  ma- 
nufactures of  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  were  carried  on.     It  supplied 
foreigners  with  ships  :  their  works  in  gold  and  silver  were  the  best 
and  almost  the  only  ones  of  that  time.     The  inhabitants  were  even 
accused  of  extravagance  in  having  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  other 
utensils  of  the  same  materials.     They  were  not,  however,  without 
sumptuary  laws  ;  but  these  laws   laid  no  restraint  on  a  species  of 
luxury  by  which  the  sums   expended  were  confirmed  in  the  state. 
The   nobleman  united  economy   with  splendor ;  the   opulence  of 
Venice  had  revived  the    architecture   of  Athens;   and   there   was 
magnificence  as  well  as  elegance  in  their  luxury;  the  people  were 
ignorant,  but  the  nobles    were  enlightened  ;  the   government  op- 
posed the  attempts  of  the  Popes  'with  firmness  and  prudence  : 
Stamo  Fenezianiypoi  Christiani  ;   «  We  are  Venetians,  not  Christi- 
ans," said  one  of  their  senators,  who  expressed  in' these  words  the 
sense  of  the  whole  senate  ;  at  that  time  they   debased  the  priest- 
hood, instead  of  making  if  useful   to  morality  ;  which,   however, 
was  more  rigid  and  pure  among  the    Venetians,   than   among  the 
other  Italians.     Their  troops  were  very   different  from  those  mi- 
serable Condotticri,  whose  name  was  more  terrible  than  their  arms. 
Venice  was  the  seat  of  politeness  ;   and   society   was   then   under 
less  restraint  from  the  spies  of  government,  than  it  has  been  since 
the  republic  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of  its  neighbours, 
and  to  be  diffident  of  its  own  industry. 


made  a  present  to  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  of  a  horse's  harnes,  and  delivering  up  to 
the  Saracens  a  criminal  whom  they  had  sought  back,  they  scrupled  not  to  confiscate 
•    ■■•■■■>      :;•-■       -<     his  factors,  having  raised  for  him  some 

where  he  again 

~~  i  tune  in  possession  of 

t.ne  Venetians  was  of  singular  advantage  to  that  republic,  who  had  been  alarmed  at 
the  extent  of  his  trade. 


*.,.,  V...V...L.,,  n^  ,.„  acini  nail  imo  exne,  tsut  nis  factor!;,  having  rs 
new  funds,  he  retired  with  the  little  he  got  to  the  island  of  Gyprii 
acquired  a  great  fortune  ;  and  his  retifh  g  to  this  island,  at  that  ti 
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In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  far  surpassed  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  Religious  zeal,  which  supplied  the  place  of  merit,  and 
occasioned  so  many  trifling  ceremonies  and  cruel  oppressions,  was, 
however,  the  means  of  releasing  Spain  from  the  Arabian  yoke  ; 
several  provinces  of  Spain  had  lately  been  united  by  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  conquest  of  Grenada  ;  and  its 
power  was  even  equal  to  that  of  France.  The  fine  wool  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon  was  manufactured  at  Segovia,  and  their  cloths  were 
sold  over  all  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia.  The  perpetual  efforts 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  make  to  preserve  their  liberty,  in- 
spired them  with  resolution  and  with  confidence.  Their  success 
had  elevated  their  minds  ;  and,  being  ignorant,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  all  the  enthusiasm  of  chivalry  and  religion.  Con- 
fined to  a  peninsula,  and  having  no  immediate  commerce  with 
other  nations,  they  entertained  that  contempt  for  them,  which, 
either  among  individuals  or  communities,  is  usually  the  characte- 
ristic of  ignorance.  They  were  the  only  people  whp  maintained 
a  standing  body  of  infantry  ;  and  their  infantry  were  excellent. 
As  the  Spaniards,  for  many  ages,  had  been  involved  in  war,  their 
■  soldiery  were  of  course  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  Europe. 

The  Portuguese  had  much  the  same  character ;  but  their  mo- 
narchy was  better  regukted  than  that  of  Castile,  and  the  admini- 
stration was  conducted  with  more  ease  after  the  reduction  of  the 
Moors  by  the  cqnquest  of  Algarya. 

In  France,  Lewis  the  XI.  had  just  lowered  the  power  of  the 
great  vassals,  raised  that  of  the  magistracy,  and  made  the  nobles 
subject  to  the  laws.  The  people  of  France,  growing  less  depen- 
dent on  their  lords,  must  necessarily  become,  in  a  short  time,  more 
industrious,  more  active,  and  more  respectable ;  but  industry  and 
commerce  could  not  flourish  all  at  once.  The  progress  of  reason 
must  have  been  slow  in  the  midst  of  those  commotions,  which  were 
gtill  excited  by  the  great,  and  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  devoted 
to  the  most  despicable  superstition.  The  barons  were  distinguished 
only  by  their  savage  haughtiness;  their  revenues  were  scarce  suffici- 
ent to  entertain  a  train  of  gentlemen  without  employment,  who  de- 
fended them  against  the  sovereign  and  the  laws.  The  expences  of 
their  table  were  immoderate  ;  and  this  savage  luxury,  of  which 
there  are  still  too  many  remains,  afforded  no  encouragement  to  any 
of  the  useful  arts.  But  neither  the  manntrs  nor  the  language  of 
those  times  partook  of  that  decency  which  distinguishes  the  su- 
perior ranks  of  citizens,  and  procures  them  respect  from  the  others.' 
Notwithstanding  the  courtesy  enjoined  to  the  knights,  course  and 
rough  manners  still  prevailed  among  the  great.  The  nation  had 
then  the  same  character  of  inconsistence  it  has  since  preserved  ; 
and  which  every  nation  will  have  whose  morals  and  customs  are 
not  conformerable  to  the  laws.     The  prince's  counsels  issued  in- 
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numerable  and  frequently  contradictory  edicts ;  but  the  prince 
readily  dispensed  with  the  observance  of  them.  By  this  easy  dis^- 
position  of  the  sovereign,  the  incqnveniencies  which  would  have 
arisen  from  a  multitude  of  laws,  inconsiderately  made  by  the 
French  ministry,  have  been  happily  prevented. 

England,  less  opulent,  and  less  industrious  than  France,  was 
compoSed  of  insolent  barons,  despotic  bishops,  and  a  people  who 
■were  tired  of  their  yoke  ;  a  certain  restless  disposition  prevailed  in. 
the  nation,  which  must  necessarily,  sooner  or  later,  have  introdu- 
ced liberty.  This  character  owed  its  rise  to  the  absurd  tyranny  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  cruel  temper  of  several  of  his 
successors.  The  intolerable  abuse  of  power  had  made  the  Eng- 
lish extremely  jealous  of  their  sovereigns  ;  the  very  name  of  King 
was  pronounced  among  them  with  horror  ;  and  these  sentiments, 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  form  of  government  they  now  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy. 
The  long  contention  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
while  it  raised  a  martial  spirit,  and  ati  impatience  of  slavery,  in- 
volved the  nation,  at  the  same  time,  in  poverty  and  confusion. 
The  English  wool  was  at  that  time  manufactured  in  Flanders,  and 
was  exported,  as  well  as  its  lead  and  tin,  in  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Hanse  Towns.  The  principles  of  navigation,  of  internal  po- 
licy, jurisprudence,  luxury,  and  the  fine  arts,  were  entirely  un- 
known in 'England;  whiie,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  oppressed  with 
a  multitude  of  rich  convents  and  hospitals.  The  distressed  nobles 
went  from  convent  to  convent,  and  the  common  people  from  hos- 
pital to  hospital.  These  useless  and  superstitious  institutions 
cherished  idleness  and  barbarity  of  manners. 

Germany,  which  had  long  been  harassed  by  quarrels  between 
the  Emperors  and  the  Pppes,  and  by  intestine  wars,  had  at  this 
time  begun  to  enjoy  a  state  of  tranquillity  :  order  had  taken  place 
oi  anarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  pf  this  extensive  country,  who, 
though  strangers  to  wealth  and  commerce, "were  versed  in  the  arts 
oi  war  and  agriculture,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  neigh- 
bours ;  neither  could  they  be  formidable  to  them.  The  feudal 
system,  so  fatal  to  mankind  in  other  countries,  here  assumed  a 
milder  aspect  ;  the  princes  presiding  over  this  vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory, generally  governed  their  respective  states  with  a  tolerable  share 
of  moderation.  They  seldom  abused  their  authority,  and,  if  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  estates  could  compensate-the  want  of 
liberty,  the  Germans  were  happy.  Commerce  and  industry  were 
entirely  confined  to  the  free  cities,  and  to  the  towns  included  in  the 
Hanseatie  league.  The  mines  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  were  not 
yet  discovered.  Silver  was  scarce  :  the  farmer  sold  a  few  horses 
to  strangers,  nor  had  the  princes  yet  introduced  the  traffic  of  the 
human  species  ;  the  expences  oi  the  table,  and  a  variety  of  equi- 
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pages,  were  the  only  articles  of  luxury  ;  the  nobles  and'  the  clergy 
intoxicated  themselves,  without  disturbing  the  government ;  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  gentry  were  dissuading  from  amusing 
themselves  with  robbing  on  the  highways ;  their'  manners  were 
savage,  and  during  the  two  Succeeding  centuries,  the  German 
troops  were  more  distinguished  by  their  cruelties  than  by  their  dis- 
cipline and  bravery. 

The  northern  countries  had"  made  less  progress  than  Germany. 
Oppressed  by  the  nobles  and  priests,  the  inhabitants  no  longer  re- 
tained that  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  with  which  the  religion  of 
Wodin  had  formerly  inspired  (hem  ;  nor  were  they  yet  acquaint- 
ed with  those  wise  institutions  which  some  of  them  have  since 
.borrowed  from  better  forms  of  government.  Their  power  was 
so  inconsiderable,  that  a  single  Hanse  town  was  capable  of  intimi- 
dating the  three  potentates  of  the  North.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion, however,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  and  Gustavus 
Vasa,  they  began  to  make  some  figure  in  Europe  *. 

The  Turks  were  strangers  to  the  science  of  government ;  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor  taste  for  commerce:  but  the 
Janissaries  were  the  best  people  in  the  world.  These  attendants 
of  a  despot,  whom  they  kept  in  awe,  and  dreaded  at  the  same  time, 
whom  tbey  placed  upon  the  throne,  or  strangled  at  pleasure, 
had  at  that  time  some  great  men  for  their  leaders.  They  subverted 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  infatuated  with  theology, 
and  stupified  by  superstition.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
taild  climate,  who  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  abandoned 
their  country  after  it  was  subdued,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy; 
whither  they  were  followed  by  artists  and  traders.  Tranquillity,, 
peace,  prosperity,  a  desire  of  excelling,  and  the  want  of  new  plea- 
sures, which  is  the  effect  of  good  governments,  favoured  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  it  was 
from  the  Greeks  that  the  Italians  derived  a  better  knowledge  of 
good  models,  and  a  taste  for  antiquity.  The  art  of  printing  was  in- 
vented ;  and  though  for  a  long  time  the  discovery  was  of  little  use 
while  the  people  continued  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  indolence,  yet 
when  commerce  and  the  arts  had  made  some  progress,  it  made  books 
become  common.  A  love  of  study  prevailed,  and  the  ancients- 
were  universally  admired  :  hut  they  had  no  rivals,  except  in  Italy. 
^  Rome,  which  in  every  century  has  almost  always  assumed  a 
cuaracter  the  best  adapted  to  the  present  moment,  seemed  disposed 
no  more  to  encourage  that  ignorance  which  had  so  long  been  sub<- 
se.vient  to  her  interests.    She  protected  polite  literature,  and  such 


*  Tfe  age  wherein  many  remarkable  revolutions  weie  to  take  place,  now  ad, 
tranced  with  hasty  steps.  Mankind  were  desirous  to  acquire  new  light,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  I  liberty;  but  this  wa»  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  many  wars  an* 
mucn  bloodshed,  '  ' 
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of  the  arts  as  depended  more  on  imagination  than  reason.  The  most 
ignorant  priest  is  weil  aware,  that  representations  of  a  terrible  di- 
vinity, mortification,  self-denial,  austerity,  melancholy,  and  terror.* 
are  so  many  expedients  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men  j 
by  engaging  them  deeply  in  religious  matters.  But  there  are  times 
when  these  expedients  have  but  little  success.  Men,,  who  have 
grown  rich  in  peaceful  states,  are  fond  of  enjoying  themselves  3 
they  dislike  the  dull  road  of  life,  and  aie  eager  in  their  pursuit  of 
pleasures.  When  fairs  began  to  be  established,  with  entertain- 
ments of  sports,  dancing,  and  other  recreations,  the  clergy,  who 
observed  that  the  love  of  festivity  made  the  people  less  religious, 
prohibited  these  sports,  and  excommunicated- those  who  bore  a 
part  in  them.  But  when  they  found  that  no  regard  was  paid  to 
their  censures,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to  take 
those  amusements  into  their  own  hands.  This  was  the  origin  of 
sacred  comedy.  The  death  of  St  Catharine,  acted  by  the  monks 
of  St  Dennis,  rivalled  the  success  of  the  players.  Music  was  in- 
troduced into  the  churches;  and  even  farces  were  exhibited  there. 
The  festivals  >  called  la  Fete  des  foux  &.  de  L'Ane,  iff  des  Innocensj 
which  were  celebrated  in  their  churches,  proved  as  entertaining 
to  the  people  as  the  farces  that  were  acted  in  the  public  places. 
It  often  happened,  that  attracted  by  the  mere  love  of  amusement, 
they  left  the  Egyptian  dances  to  join  in  the  procession  for  the 
festival  of  St  John.  As  Italy  improved  in  politeness,  their  plea- 
sures became  more  refined ;  and  the  decency  that  was  introdu- 
ced into  their  common  feasts  and  public  entertainments,  afforded, 
less  pretence  for  the  censures  of  the  priests,  and  procured  them  a 
toleration.  The  merit  of  being  able  to  read  had  been  long  con- 
fined to  this  class  of  men ;  but  when  it  became  a  more  general 
accomplishment,  they  could  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  this 
distinction  :  and  finding  that  learning  was  the  road  to  famej 
were  ambitious  of  shining  in  literary  pursuits.  The  Popes,  who 
enjoyed  an  opulent  and  peaceful  sovereignty  in  the  volufaptuous 
region  of  Italy,  laid  aside  their  austerity.  Their  court  became 
agreeable.  The  encouragement  of  literature  was  considered  as  a 
new  expedient  to  establish  their  authority  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Genius  was  cherished  ;  and  marks  of  honour  were  conferred  upon 
great  artists.  Raphael  was  on  the  point  of  being  created  a  Cardinal 
when  he  died;  and  Petrarch  hadthe  honours  of  a  triumph.  As  little 
conformable  as  this  good  taste,  these  fine  arts,  and  new  amuse- 
ments, may  appear  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  were  evident- 
ly calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  papal  throne.  The 
belles  lettres  serve  to  embellish  the  structure  of  the  church  ;  but 
philosophy  demolishes  it.  Thus,  while  the  church  of  Rome  fa- 
voured  polite  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  it  discountenanced  the 
severer  sciences.    The  poets  were  crowned  with  laurel ;  but  the 
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philosophers  were  persecuted.  Galileo  from  his  prison  might  have 
beheld  Tasso  carried  in  triumph  to  the  capitol,  if  those  men  of. 
great  genius  had  been  contemporaries. 

It  was  high  time  that  philosophy  and  learning  should  lend  their 
support  to  morality  and  reason.  The  church  of  Rome  did  all  she 
could  to  subvert  those  principles  of  justice  which  nature  had  im- 
planted in  all  mankind.  The  single  maxim,  that  the  Pope  had  a 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  empires,  sapped  the  foundation  of 
all  society  and  public  virtue  :  this  maxim,  however,  had  for  a  long, 
time  prevailed,  together  with  that  horrid  doctrine,  which  not  on- 
ly permitted,  but  enjoined  hatred  and  persecution  towards  all  whose 
religious  opinions  were  not  conformable  to  those  of  the  Romish 
church.  Indulgences,  a  species  of  expiation  which  might  be  pur- 
chased for  all  crimes,  or  if  any  thing  can  be  still  more  monstrous., 
for  crimes  to  be  committed  in  future  ;  dispensations  for  breaking- 
faith  with  the  enemies  of  the  Pontiff,  though  they  were  of  the 
same  religion  ;  that  article  of  belief  which  teaches,  that  the  me- 
rit of  the  just  may  be  transferred  to  the  wicked  ;  vices  of  all  kinds 
exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the  popes,  and  other  religious  persons, 
who  ought  to  be  models  to  the  people  ;  above  all,  that  greatest  re- 
proach to  humanity,  the  Inquisition  :  all  these  horrid  enormities 
made  Europe  appear  to  be  rather  the  haunt  of  tygeis  and  serpents, 
than  a  vast  country  inhabited  or  cultivated  by  men. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe,  when  the  Portuguese  mo- 
narch, at  the  head  of  an  active,  generous,  and  intelligent  people, 
surrounded  by  neighbours  who  still  preyed  upon  each  other,  form- 
ed the  plan  of  extending  his  dominion  by  sea  and  land. 

John  I.  had  several  sons,  who,  being  ambitious  of  signalizing 
themselves,  undertook,  first  of  all,  some  expeditions  to  Barbary. 
Henry,  whose  genius  was  superior  to  the  rest,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  make  discoveries  in  the  West.  This  young  prince  availed  him- 
self of  the  little  knowledge  of  astronomy  which  was  preserved  a- 
mong  the  Arabs.  Ac  Sarges,  a  city  of  Algarva,  he  established  an  ob- 
servatory, and  made  it  the  place  of  education  for  all  the  nobility  who 
composed  his  train  :  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  invention  of 
the  Astrolabe,  and  was  the  first  who  was  sensible  of  the  advantages 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  Compass,  which,  though  already 
had  never  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  na- 


Eiiown  in 


liurope 


The  pilots,  who  studied  under  his  direction,  discovered  Madeira 
in  the  year  1418.  Two  years  after  this,  one  of  his  ships  took 
possession  cf  the  Canaries  ;  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Sierra  Leona, 
and  the  river  Zara  led  him  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  Congo.  He  made  an  easy  conquest  of  those  countries,  and  es- 
tablished an  advantageous  commerce.  The  petty  nations  who  in- 
habited those  parts,  being  seoarated  from  each  other  by  impass- 
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able  desarts,  knew  neither  the  value  of  their  riches,  nor  the  art  of 
defending  themselves.  These  voyages  raised  great  expectations. 
The  revenues,  that  might  in  future  arise  from  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea, were  farmed.  An  instance  of  avidity  so  premature,  shows, 
that  the  princes,  who  undertook  these  discoveries,  were  more  so- 
licitous to  increase  their  finances,  than  to  promote  the  commerce 
of  their  subjects. 

In  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  an  intelligent  prince,,  who  first 
declared  Lisbon  a  free  port,  and  made  a  new  application  of  astro- 
nomy to  navigation,  some  Portuguese  were  sent  out  upon  an  ex- 
pedition, and  doubled  the  Cape  at  the  extremity  of  Africa.  This 
Cape  was  then  called  the  Cape  of  Storms  ;  but  the  prince,  who 
foresaw  that  it  would  open  a  passage  to  the  Indies,  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Emmanuel  pursued  the  plan  chalked  out  by  his  predecessors.  In 
1497  he  equipped  a  fleet,  consisting  of  four  ships,  and  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  Vascode  Gairia.  fhis  admiral,  having  weather- 
ed several  storms  in  his  cruise  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  attempted  seas  before  unknown,  landed  at  length  in  Indostan, 
after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months. 

Asia,  of  which  Indostan  is  one  of  the  richest  parts,  is  a  vast  conr 
tinent,  lying,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  Russians,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  justly  doubted,  between  the  43d  and  the 
207th  degree  of  longitude.  It  extends,  between  the  two  poles,  from 
the  77th  degree  of  northern,  to  the  10th  degree  of  southern  lati- 
tude. That  part  of  this  large  continent  which  is  situated  in  the 
'  temperate  zone,  between  the  35th  and  the  50th  degree  of  latitude, 
appears  to  be  higher  than  the  rest  •,  it  is  bordered  both  towards  the 
north  and  south  by  two  vast  chains  of  mountains,  which  run  al- 
most from  the  western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  the  ocean  that  washes  the  coasts  of  China  and 
Taitary  towards  the  east.  These  two  chains  are  united  by  other 
intermediate  chains,  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north;  they  stretch 
out  both  towards  the  northern,  the  Indian,  and  eastern  oceans, 
and  appeared  like  so  many  bulwarks  raised  between  the  beds  of  the 
large  rivers  which  roll  through  those  immense  regions. 

Such  is  the  great  basis  which  nature  has  raised  to  support  the 
fabric  of  Asia.  In  the  inland  parts  of  this  vast  country,  the  soil, 
parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  becomes  so  light  that  it  is  carried 
about  by  the  winds  ;  there*  is  not  the  least  appearance  either  of 
stone  or  marble;  no  petrified  shells,  or  other  fossils,  are  to  be 
found  ;  the  beds  of  minerals  lie  upon  the  surface.  All  these  phce- 
r.omena,  joined  to  the  observations  made  with  the  barometer,  are 
proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  tire  central  part  of  Asia,  to  which 
the  moderns  have  given  the  name  of  the  Lesser  Bucharia. 

From  these  heights,  which   form  a  kind  of  girdle,  surrounding 
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this  immense  and  unfruitful  region,  several  large  streams  arise, 
.that  run  in  different  channels.  The  fragments  of  barren  earth, 
which  are  perpetually  carried  down  by  these  rivers  towards  the  se- 
veral extremities  of  Asia,  form  so  many  barriers  against  the  seas 
which  threaten  to  overflow  its  coasts,  and  promise  a  stability  and 
duration  to  this  continent  superior  to  that  of  any  other.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  its  fate  to  see  the  rest  repeatedly  buried  under  the  waters* 
before  it  suffer  any  encroachment  itself. 

The  Caspian  sea  alone  has  preserved  its  station  within  the  limits 
of  this. vast  tract  of  land,  which  has  been  emerging  from  the  deep 
through  a  series  of  ages.  It  may  doubtless  be  considered  as  the 
reservoir  of  those  large  rivers  that  fall  into  it ;  but  may  likewise 
have  some  small  communication,  by  subterraneous  passages,  with, 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  appears  to  be 
from  observations  made  with  the  barometer  at  Astracan,  that  its 
surface  is  below  the  level  of  both  those  seas. 

The  Frozen  Ocean,  which  washes  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia, 
renders  them  inaccessible,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Russians.  They  even  pretend,  thatj  after  all  the  attempts 
which  have  been  as  yet  made,  it  has  been  impossible  to  double  the 
point  of  land  betwixt  the  rivers  Peasiga  and  Lamura,  by  reason  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  ice  which  is  constantly  collected  together 
there.  They  also  affirm,  that>  although  it  might  sometimes  be 
possible  to  double  the  Cape  of  Schalaginskoi,  the  passage  which 
separates  these  places  from  America  is  almost  always  shut  up  with 
ice.  Hence  they  would  conclude,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  a. 
proper  passage  to  the  South  Sea  would  ever  be  found  by  that 
course.  Their  accounts,  however,  are  accompanied  with  several 
circumstances;  which  give  ground  to  suspect,  that  there  is  some 
political  reason  which  prevents  them  from  publishing  all  that  they 
know  concerning  these  seas. 

The  sea  which  washes  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  which  is 
called  the  Indian  ocean,  according  to  M.  Buache,  is  divided  from 
the  great  South  Sea  by  a  chain  of  mountains  under  the  water,  be- 
ginning at  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  continuing  all  the  way 
to  Sumatra,  as  is  evident  from  the  islands,  the  shallows,  and  the 
rocks,  which  are  to  be  found  throughout  all  that  extent ;  and  from 
thence  it  proceeds  to  join  again  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New- 
Guinea.  This  learned  gentleman,  to  whom  natural  philosophy  is 
so  much  indebted,  considers  the  sea  that  is  contained  between  this 
chain  and  the  south  coasts. of  Asia,  as  divided  into  three  great  ba- 
sons, whose  boundaries  seem  to  have  been  assigned  them  by  Na- 
ture. 

The  first,  which  lies  towards  the  west,  between  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia, is  bounded  towards  the  south  by  that  chain  of  islands  which 
extends  from  CapeComorin  and  the  Maldiva  Islands  to  Madagascar. 
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This  bason,  which  runs  into  the  land,  is  incessantly  enlarging  the 
Gulph  of  Persia  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  second  of  these  basons 
forms  the  Gulph  of  Bengal  The  third  includes  the  great  Archi- 
pelago, which  contains  the  Sunda,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  This  joins  Asia  to  the  southern  continent,  and 
serves  to  balance  that  immense  body  of  water  contained  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  Between  this  sea  and  the  great  Archipelago,  a  kind  of 
new  bason  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  under  water  towards 
the  east,  which  extends  from  the  Ladrones  to  the  Japan  Islands. 
When  we  have  passed  these  celebrated  islands,  we  come  to  a  chain 
of  islands  called  Kuriles,  which  touch  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kamptschatka  ;  and  form  a  fifth  bason,  into  which 
the  river  Amur  empties  itself;  but  as  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by' 
the  bamboos,  which  grow  there  in  great  abundance,  it  is  imagined 
that  this  sea  has  very  little  depth. 

The  geographical  details,  far  from  being  foreign  to  our  purpose, 
are  in  a  manner  necessary  to  direct  and  engage  our  attention  to 
the  richest  and  finest  continent  upon  the  globe  *.  We  will  begin 
with  Indostan. 

Though,  by  the  general  name  of  the  East  Indies,  is  commonly 
understood  those  immense  regions  which  lie  beyond  the  Arabian 
sea  and  the  Persian  empire  ;  yet  by  Indostan  is  properly  meant  a 
country  lying  between  two  celebrated  rivers,  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  which  fall  into  the  Indian  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  leagues  from  each  other.  A  ridge  of  high  mountains 
runs  across  this  long  tract  from  north  to  south,  and  dividing  it  in 
the  middle,  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  where  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the 
kind,  that  this  ridge  seems  to  be  a  barrier,  erected  by  nature,  to 
separate  one  season  from  another.  The  mere  breadth  of  these 
mountains-divides  summer  from  winter  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  season 
of  fine  weather  from  the  rainy  ;  for  it  is  well  known  there  is  no 
winter  between  the  tropics  ;  all  that  is  meant  by  winter  in  the  In- 
dies, is  that  time  of  the  year  when  the  clouds,  which  the  sun  at- 
tracts from  the  sea,  are  driven  violently  by  the  winds  against  the 
mountains,  where  they  break  and  dissolve  in  rain,  accompanied 
with  frequent  storms.  From  hence  torrents  are  formed,  which 
rush  from  the  hills,  swell  the  rivers,  and  Overflow,  the  vallies  :  dark 


*  The  Eastern  ocean,  which  separates  the  Asiatic  sea  from  that  of  America,  is  not 
lufficicntly  known  to  invite  us  to  pursue  further  a  description  of  that  part  of  the 
■world,  where  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  have  at  all 
times  attracted  so  many  people. 
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vapours  that  obscure  the  day,  spread  a  thick  and  impenetrable 
gloom  over  the  deluged  country  ;  but,  like  the  abyss  which  brood- 
ed over  the  principles  of  things  before  the  creation,  this  cloudy 
season  promotes  fertility  :  at  this  time  the  plants  and  flowers  ap- 
pear in  full  strength  and  beauty,  and  the  fruits  in  general  come  to 
maturity. 

The  summer  may  naturally  be  expected  to  preserve  its  usual 
temperature  better  than  the  winter,  in  a  climate  so  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  ;  the  sky,  without  a  cloud  to  inter- 
cept the  rays  of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  all  on  fire  :  but  the  sea- 
breezes  which  spring  up  in  the  day-time,  and  the  land-breezes  that 
blow  during  the  night,  alternately  alleviate  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere; yet  the  calms,  that  now  and  then  intervene,  stifle  these  re- 
freshing gales,  and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  suffer  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  excessive  drought. 

The  effect  of  the  two  different  seasons  is  still  more  remarkably 
felt  in  the  two  Indian  oceans,  where  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  dry  and  rainy  monsoons.  While  the  returning  sun 
introduces  with  the  spring  nothing  but  storms  and  shipwrecks  on 
the  sea  that  washes  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  the  slightest  vessels  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Coromandel  upon  a  smooth  surface,  and  require 
neither  skill  nor  precaution  in  their  pilots  ;  but  in  the  autumn, 
which,  in  its  turn,  changes  the  face  of  the  elements,  the  western, 
coast  enjoys  a  perfect  calm,  while  the  eastern  Indian  ocean  is  toss- 
ed by  tempests ;  each  experiencing,  as  it  were,  the  alternatives  of 
peace  and  war.  An  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  who 
contemplates  the  equatorial  region  at  the  two  equinoxes,  sees 
alternately,  on  the  right  hand,  the  waves  vexed  with  storms,  and 
on  the  left,  lulled  into  tranquillity ;  as  if  the  Author  of  nature, 
who  holds  the  scales  of  calamities  and  blessings  perpetually  in  his 
hands,  had  instantly  turned  the  beam  in  equilibrium,  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Manichees,  concerning  the  two  principles,  might  take  its  rise  in 
India,  where  the  two  empires  of  good  and  evil  are  divided  only 
by  a  partition  of  mountains;  since  pain  and  pleasure  seem  to  be  as 
much  the  origin  of  the  different  forms  of  worship,  as  they  are  of 
the  ideas  of  mankind. 

There  is  so  strong  a  connection  between  natural  and  moral 
principles,  that  all  systems  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  species  have  taken  their  colour  from  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate :  accordingly,  it  is  observable,  that  the  Indians,  on  whose 
imaginations  nature  has  made  the  deepest  impressions  by  the  most 
forcible  operation  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  view  they  constantly 
have  of  the  discord  of  the  elements,  are  placed  in  a  situation  most 
fertile  in  revolutions  and  extraordinary  events. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  celebrated  countries  of  India  have  long  engag- 
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ed  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  whose  conjec- 
tures have  assigned  to  their  earliest  inhabitants  an  sera  of  the  most 
extraordinary  antiquity.  To  say  the  truth,  whether  we  consult 
historical  records,  or  consider  the  position  of  Indostan  upon  the 
globe,  and  admitting  the  progressive  motion  of  the  sea  from  cast 
to  west,  we  must  allow  that  this  part  of  the  earth  was  the  first  part 
that  was  inhabited.  We  may  trace  the  origin  of  most  of  the 
sciences  in  the  history  of  that  country.  Even  before  the  age  of 
Pythagoras,  the  Greeks  travelled  to  India  for  instruction  ;  the 
trade  which  the  oldest  commercial  nations  carried  on  with  them 
for  their  cloth,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  great  progress  in  the 
arts'  of  industry. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  should  seem  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a 
climate,  the  best  adapted  to  the  human  species,  would  be  peopled 
the  earliest  ;  and  that  the  first  men  would  fix  their  abode  in  a 
delicious  climate,  pure  air,  and  a  soil  too  fertile  to  require  much 
cultivation.  If  the  human  race  could  be  supposed  to  multiply 
and  extend  themselves  in  those  horrid  regions,  where  they  must 
maintain  a  perpetual  struggle  with  nature  ;  if  they  could  inhabit 
burning  sands  and  impracticable  morasses^  and  regions  of  perpetual 
ice  •,  or  frequent  desarts  and  forests,  where  they  must  defend 
themselves  against  the  violence  of  the  elements,  and  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts  ;  how  easily  might  they  not  form  themselves  into 
societies  in  these  delightful  countries,  where  mankind,  exempt 
from  necessity,  has  nothing  to  pursue  but  pleasure  ;  where  enjoy- 
ing, without  labour  or  anxiety,  the  choicest  productions,  and  the 
most  glorious  prospect  of  the  great  scene  of  nature,  they  might 
justly  assume  the  distinguishing  title  of  Lords  of  the  creation. 
These  delightful  scenes  presented  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  the  plains  of  Indostan.  The  air  is  perfumed  with 
the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  affords  a  wholesome  and  refreshing 
nourishment  ;  the  trees  form  a  shade  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of 
the  Sun  ;  while  the  living  animals,  that  are  dispersed  over  the 
globe,  cannot  subsist  in  ether  parts  without  devouring  each  other, 
they  share  in  India,  in  common  with  their  masters,  the  sweets  of 
plenty  and  security.  Even  at  this  day,  when  we  may  think  that 
the  earth  must  have  been  exhausted  by  the  productions  of  so 
many  ages,  and  their  consumption  in  foreign  countries,  Indostan, 
if  we  except  a  few  sandy  and  barren  districts,  is  still  the  most 
fruitful  country  in  the  world. 

The  system  of  morals  in  this  country  is  no  less  extraordinary 
than  the  system  of  nature.  When  we  fix  our  eyes  on  this  vast 
region,  where  nature  hath  exerted  her  utmost  efforts  for  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  man  hath  done  all  in 
his  power  to  oppose  her.  The  rage  of  conquest,  and,  what  is  no 
less  destructive  an    evil,  the  greediness  of  traders,  have,   in  their 
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turns,  ravaged  and  oppressed  the  finest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Amidst  the  numbers  of  savage  banditti,  and  other  strangers 
whom  war,  or  desire  of  gain,  has  invited  to  the  Indies,  it  is  ea,sy  to 
distinguish  the  ancient  inhabitants.  There  is  hot,  however,  so 
much  difference  in  the  cast  of 


co  nip 


:xion  and  outward  appearance 
of  these  people,  as  in  the  particularities  of  their  character  ;  op- 
pressed as  they  have  been  with  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  or  rather  of 
the  wildest  anarchy,  they  have  neither  adopted  the  manners,  the 
laws,  nor  the  religion  of  their  masters.  Their  continual  experi- 
ence of  all  the  horrors  of  war,  all  the  excesses  and  vices  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  has  not  tainted  their  character.  No- 
thing has  ever  been  able  to  reconcile  the  tender,  humane,  and 
timorous  Indian,  to  scenes  of  blood,  or  to  annimate  him  with  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  rebellion.  His  vices  are  the  mere  effects  of 
human  weakness. 

The  judicious  traveller,  who,  traversing  the  plains  of  Egypt, 
sees  trunks  of  columns,  mutilated  statues,  broken  entablatures, 
and  immense  pyramids,  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  war  and 
time,  dispersed  through  the  country,  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
view  of  the  ruins  of  a  nation  which  no  longer  exists.  He  can- 
not now  find  out  the  situation  of  Thebes,  that  city  so  celebrated 
in  antiquity  for  its  hundred  gates  ;  but  the  venerable  remains  of 
its  temples,  and  of  its  tombs,  give  him  a  higher  idea  of  its  mag- 
nificence, than  the  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Ius. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  accounts  given  by  travellers 
of  the  manners  of  the  natives  of  India,  we  seem  to  wander  among 
heaps  of  ruins,  the  remains  of  an  immense  fabric.  The  original 
form  is  lost,  but  enough  is  preserved  to  convince  us  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  regularity  of  the  plans.  Amidst  a  variety  of  absurd 
superstitions,  puerile  and  extravagant  customs,  strange  cere- 
monies and  prejudices,  we  may  discover  the  traces  of  sublime  mo- 
rality, deep  philosophy,  and  refined  policy;  but  when  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  religious  and  civil  institutions  to  their  source,  we  find 
that  they  are  lost  in  the  maze  of  antiquity.  By  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  the  Indians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  received 
the  rudiments  of  science,  and  the  polish  of  civilization.  But  their 
ligislatiye  system  has  never  been  discovered;  and  it  would  appear, 
that  the  ancients  themselves  had  seen  only  some  fragments  of  it. 

In  India  are  found  the  traces  of  a  multitude  of  superstitious 
observances,  arts,  sports,  errors  and  truths  of  all  kinds,  which 
have  been  adoptee}  by  almost  all  nations. 

The  Indians  themselves  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  their  re- 
ligion and  policy  :  they  have  to  this  day  preserved  customs  which 
must  certainly  have  owed  their  rise  to  a  system  that  no  longer 
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exists:  the  spirit  of  their  political  constitution  is  lost,  and  every 
branch  of  it  either  changed  or  corrupted.  Their  religion,  which 
was  of  the  allegorical  and  moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a  heap 
of  extravagant  and  obscene  superstitions,  owing  to  their  having 
realised  those  fictions,  which  were  intended  merely  as  so  many 
symbols  and  emblems. 

Were  it  possible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  their  sacred  books,  the 
only  monument  that  remains  of  the  Indian  antiquities,  we  might, 
in  some  measure,  be  enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  envelopes 
these  numerous  mysteries  ;  but  we  have  little  reason  to  hope 
that  we  shall  ever  be  intrusted  with  such  a  communication. 

The  Emperor  Mahmoud  Akebar  took  it  into  his  head  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  all  the  religious  sects 
throughout  his  extensive  provinces.  Having  discarded  the  su- 
perstitious notions  with  which  he  had  been  prepossessed  by  his 
education  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  he  resolved  to  judge  for 
himself.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of 
those  systems  that  are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making  prose- 
lytes ;  but  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  design,  when  he 
came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will  ndt  admit  any  person 
whatever  to  the  participation  of  their  mysteries. 

Neither  the  authority  nor  promises  of  Akebar  could  prevail 
with  the  Bramins  to  disclose  the  tenets  of  their  religion  :  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artifice.  The  stratagem  he 
made  use  of  was,  to  cause  an  infant,  of  the  name  of  Feizi,  to  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  these  priests,  as  a  poor  orphan  of  the  sa- 
tredotal  line,  who  alone  could  be  initiated  into  the  sacred  rites  of 
their  theology.  Feizi,  having  received  the  proper  instructions 
for  the  part  he  was  to  act,  was  conveyed  privately  to  Benares,  the 
seat  of  knowledge  in  Indostan  ;  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  a  learned  Bramin,  who  educated  him  with  the  same  care  as  if 
he  had  been  his  son.  After  the  youth  had  spent  ten  years  in 
study,  Akebar  was  desirous  of  recalling  him  ;  but  he  was  struck 
with  the  charms  of  the  daughter  of  his  preceptor. 

The  women  of  the  sacredotal  tribe  are  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  beauties  in  Indostan.  The  old  Bramin  laid  no  restraint 
on  the  growing  passion  of  the  two  lovers  ;  he  was  fond  of  Feizi, 
\vho  had  gained  his  affections  by  his  address  and  docility,  and 
offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man,  divided 
between  love  and  gratitude,  resolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no 
longer  ;  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  discovered  the  im- 
posture, and  asked  pardon  for  his  offence. 

The  priest,  without  reproaching  him  in  the  least,  seized  a  poi- 
nard  which  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his 
breast,  if  Feizi  had  not  prevented  him,  by  taking  hold  of  his  arm. 
The  young  man  used  every  means  to  pacify  hims  and  declared 
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himself  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  expiate  his  treachery.  The  Bra- 
min,  bursting  into  tearss  promised  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that 
he  should  never  translate  the  Bedas,  or  sacred  volumes,  or  disclose 
to  any  person  whatever  the  symbol  of  the  Bramin  creed.  Feizi 
readily  promised  all  that  the  Bramin  requifed  :  how  far  he  kept 
his  word  is  not  known;  but  the  sacred  books  of  the  Indian  have 
never  been  translated  by  him,  or  any  one  else,  to  this  day. 

As  the  Brarriins  are  the  only  persons  who  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  book,  their  comments  on  the  text  are  the 
same  as  those  which  have  ever  been  made  on  religious  books  ;  all 
the  maxims  which  fancy,  interest,  passion,  or  false  zeal  can  sug- 
gest, are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes.  These  exclusive  pre- 
tensions of  the  interpreters  of  religion,  have  given  them  that  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  people,  which  impostors  and  fanatics 
will  not  fail  to  exert  over  men  who  have  not  the  Courage  to  con- 
sult either  their  own  reason,  or  their  own  feelings 

From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  the  Vedain  is  universally  receiv- 
ed as  the  book  that  contains  the  principles  of  religion  ;  but  the 
generality  differ  on  several  points  relative  to  faith  and  practice. 
That  spirit  of  debate  and  refinement,  which  for  so  manv  ages  has 
infected  the  philosophy  of  our  schools,  has  made  still  farther  pro- 
oross  among  the  Bramins,  and  caused  more  absurdities  in  their 
J.octrines  than  it  has  introduced  into  ours,  by  a  mixture  of  Plato- 
nisnij  which  is  perhaps  itself  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bramins. 

Throughbut  all  Iridostan>  the  laws  df  government,  customs,  and 
manners,  make  a  part  of  religion  ;  being  all  derived  from  Brama, 
a  being  far  superior  in  dignity  to  the  human  race,  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  divinity,  the  author  of  the  sacred  books,  and  the  great 
lawgiver  of  India* 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Brama  *  was  possessed  of 
the  sovereign  authority  -,  as  his  religious  institutions  were  evi- 
dently designed  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  profound  reverence 
and  great  love  for  their  country,  and  are  particularly  levelled 
against  the  vices  incident  to  the  climate.  Few  religions  seem  to 
have  been  so  well  adapted  to  the  countries  for  which  they  were 
instituted. 

The  Indians  entertain  the  same  religious  veneration  for  him, 
as  they  do  for  the  three  capital  rivers  of  Indostan,  the  Indus,  the 
Christiana,  and  the  Ganges.     It  was  he  who  rendered  sacred  the 


*  They  consider  him  as  the  author  of  their  sacred  books,  the  original  of -which  is 
lost :  but  there  still  remains  a  commentary  upon  them,  wrote  in  a  language  which  is 
understood  only  by  a  few  of  the  Bramins.  In  this  book  they  are  commanded  to  be- 
lieve in  one  Supreme  Being,  who  has  created  different  orders  of  beings,  some  superi- 
or, and  others  inferior  to  man.  They  are  also  commanded  to  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of.rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life,  and  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls;  and  these  are  the  first  princioles  of  their  religion. 
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animal  that  is  most  serviceable  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  as  well 
as  the  cow,  whose  milk  is  so  wholesome  a  nourishment  in  hot 
countries.  To  him  they  ascribe  the  division  of  the  people  into 
tribes  or  castes,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  political  and 
religious  principles.  This  institution  is  antecedent  to  all  traditions 
and  known  records,,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Indians.  Nothing  appears  more 
contrary  to  the  natural  progress  of  society,  than  the  distinction  of 
ranks  among  the  members  of  the  same  community.  Such  an  idea; 
could  only  be  the  result  of  a  studied  plan  of  legislation,  which  pre- 
supposes a  great  proficiency  in  civilization  and  knowledge.  An- 
other circumstance  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this  distinc- 
tion should  continue  so  many  ages,  after  the  leading  idea  and  con- 
necting tie-  were  forgotten  ;  it  affords  us  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  strength  of  national  prejudices,  when  sanctified  by  religious 
notions.. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  foar  classes,  the  Bramins,  the  sol- 
diery, husbandmen,  and  machanics  :  these  clases  have  their  sub- 
divisions. There  are  several  orders  of  Bramins  :'  those  who  mix 
in  society  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  corrupt  in  their  morals  •, 
they  believe  that  the  water  of  .the  Ganges  will  wash  away  all 
their  crimes  ;  and  as  they  are  not  subject  to  any  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, live  without  either  restraint  or  virtue,  excepting  the  charac- 
ter of  compassion  and  charity,  which  is.  so  commonly  found  in  the 
mild  climate  of  India.. 

The  others,  who  live  abstracted  from  the  world,  are  either 
weak- mind  men  or  enthusiasts,  and  abandon  themselves  to  lazi- 
ness, superstition,  and  the  dreams  of  metaphysics.  We  find  in 
their  disputes  the  very  same  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  our 
most  celebrated  metaphysicians,  such  as.  substance,  accident,  pro- 
priety, posteriority,  immutability,  indivisibility,  the  vital  and  sen- 
sitive soul  -,  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  in  India  these 
fine  discoveries  are  very  ancient,  it  is  but  a  very  short  time  since 
Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Leibnitz,  and  Mallcbranche-, 
astonished  all  Europe  with  their  desteiity  in  raising  their  vision- 
ary systems.  As  this  abstracted  manner  of  reasoning  was  deriv- 
ed to  us  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  whose  refinement  we  have 
gone  far  beyond,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
might  have  borrowed  this  ridiculous  knowledge  from  the  Indians  j 
unless  we  rather  chuse  to  suppose,  that  as  the  principles  of  meta- 
physics lie  open  to  the  capacities  of  all  nations,  the  indolence  of  the 
Bramins  may  have  produced  the  same  effect  in  India,  as  that  of 
our  monks  has  done  in  Europe  ;  notwithstanding  the  inhabitants 
of  one  country  had  never  communicated  their  doctrines  to  those 
of  the  other. 

Such  arc  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Brachmans,   whom 
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antiquity  never  speaks  of  but  with  admiration  ;  because  trie  affec- 
tation of  austerity  and  mystery,  and  the  privilege  of  declaring  the 
will  of  Heaven,  have  imposed  upon  the  vulgar  in  all  ages.  T& 
■them  the  Greeks  ascribe  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  certain  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

To  this  species  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  more  flattering  to 
the  curiosity  of  man,  in  proportion  as  it  transcends  his  weak  capa- 
city, the  Brachmans  added  an  infinite  number  of  religious  obser- 
vances, which  were  adopted  by  Pythagoras  in  his  school ;  such  as 
fasting,  prayer,  silence,  and  contemplation  ;  virtues  of  the  imagi- 
nation, which  have  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  the  vulgar  than 
those  of  a  useful  and  benevolent  tendency.  The  Brachmans  were 
looked  upon  as  the  friends  of  the  gods,  because  they  affected  to 
pay  them  so  much  regard  ;  and  as  the  protectors  of  mankind,  be- 
cause they  paid  them  no  regard  at  all.  No  bounds  were  there- 
fore set  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  that  were  shown  them  ;  princes 
themselves  did  not  scruple  to  consult  these  recluses  upon  any  cri- 
tical conjuncture,  from  a  supposition,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  in- 
spired, since  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  they  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  experience.  After  all,  we  can  hardly  deny,  that  there 
might  be  among  them  some  men  of  real  virtue,  whose  minds  re- 
lished  the  pure  and  ingenious  delights  of  study  and  science ;  and 
who,  by  nobly  raising  their  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
First  Being,  had  but  the  stronger  reason  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  his  care,  and  none  to  justify  them  in  deceiving  and  ty- 
rannizing over  their  fellow  creatures. 

The  military  class  consists  of  the  Rajas  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  the  Nairs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  There  are  like- 
wise whole  nations,  the  Canar  and. the  Marattas,  for  instance,  who 
assume  this  profession,  either  because  they  are  the  descendants  of 
some  tribes  originally  devoted  to  arms,  or  because  times  and  cir- 
cumstances have  introduced  a  change  in  their  primitive  institutions. 

The  third  class  consists  entirely  of  husbandmen,  and  there  are 
few  countries  where  this  set  of  men  have  a  better  title  to  the  gra- 
titude of  their  fellow-subjects  ;  they  are  laborious  and  industrious, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  distributing  their  rivulets, 
and  of  making  the  burning  soil  they  inhabit  as  fertile  as  possible. 
They  are  in  India  what  they  would  be  every  where  .else,  if  not  cor- 
rupted or  oppressed  by  government,  the  most  honest  and  virtuous 
of  men.  This  class,  which  was  formerly  much  respected,  was 
free  from  tyranny,  and  the  ravages  of  war ;  never  were  the  hus- 
bandmen obliged  to  bear  arms  ;  their  lands  and  their  labours  were 
held  equally  sacred  ;  they  ploughed  their  fields  within  view  of 
contending  armies,  who  suffered  them  to  pursue  their  peaceful 
toil  without  molestation  •>  their  corn  was  never  set  on  fire,  nor 
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their  trees  cut  down  ;  religion  too,  that  all-powerful  principle, 
lent  her  assistance  to  reason,  which,  though  it  inculcates,  indeed, 
the  propriety  of  protecting  useful  occupations,  has  not  of  itself 
sufficient  influence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  its  own  laws. 

The  tribe  of  mechanics  was  branched  out  into  as  many  classes 
as  there  are  trades ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  relinquish  the  profes? 
sion  of  his  parents  ;  for  which  reason  industry  and  vassalage  have 
ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  carried  the  arts  to  as  high  perfection 
as  they  can  possibly  attain  without  the  assistance  of  taste  and  ima- 
gination, which  seldom  unfold  themselves  but  under  the  kind  in-? 
fluences  of  emulation  and  liberty. 

Besides  these  tribes,  there  is  a  fifth,  which  is  the  outcast  of  all 
the  rest  ;  the  members  of  it  are  employed  in  the  meanest  offices 
of  society  :  they  bury  the  dead,  carry  away  dirt,  and  live  upon  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  die  natural  deaths  ;  they  are  held  in  such  ah- 
horrence,  that  if  any  of  them  dares  to  touch  any  person  belonging 
to  the  other  classes,  he  has  a  right  to  kill  him  on  the  spot ;  they 
are  called  Farias. 

In  Malabar  there  is  another  race  of  men  call  Poulichees,  who 
suffer  still  greater  injuries  and  hardships  ;  they  inhabit  the  forests; 
where  they  are  not  permitted  to  build  huts,  but  are  obliged  to  make 
a  kind  of  nest  upon  the  trees  ;  when  they  are  pressed  with  hun- 
ger, they  howl  like  wild  beasts,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
passengers.  The  most  charitable  among  the  Indians  deposite 
some  rice,  or  other  food,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  retire  with  all 
possible  haste,  to  give  the  famished  wretch  an  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing it  without  meeting  with  his  benefactor,  who  would  think  him- 
self polluted  by  coming  near  him. 

The  Europeans,  by  living  with  these  unhappy  people  upon  terms 
of  common  humanity,  at  length  made  themselves  almost  equally 
the  objects  of  detestation  among  the  Indians.  This  detestation 
prevails  even  to  this  day  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  want  of  intercourse  keeps  alive  those  rooted  prejudices,  which 
wear  off  gradually  near  the  sea  coasts;  where  the"  interests  and 
mutual  wants  of  commerce  unite  men  with  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently introduce  juster  notions  of  human  nature, 

-  All  these  classes  are  for  ever  separated  from  each  other  by  un- 
surmountable  barriers  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry,  live, 
or  eat  together.  Whoever  transgresses  this  rule,  is  banished  as 
being  a  disgrace  to  his  tribe. 

But  when  they  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Jagrenat,  or 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  At  these  seasons, 
the  Bramins,  the  Raja,  or  Nair,  the  husbandman  and  mechanic, 
carry  their  offerings,  and  eat  and  drink  promiscuously,  they  are 
there  admonished,  that  the  distinctions  of  birth  are  of  human  in- 
stitution, and  that  all  men  are  brethren  and  children  of  the  same 
Gcd. 
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Those  religious  sentiments,  which  have  given  a  sanction  to  this 
subordination  of  ranks  among  the  Indians,  have  not  had  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  them  entirely  from  aspiring  to  those  marks  of 
distinction  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  superior  classes  only.  That 
spirit  of  ambition,  so  natural  to  mankind,  has  sometimes  exerted 
itself;  and  singular  expedients  have  been  tried  by  men  jealous  of 
superiority,  to  share  with  the  Bramins  the  veneration  of  the  mul- 
titude :  this  has  given  rise  to  a  race  of  monks,  known  in  India  by 
the  name  of  Fakirs. 

Men  of  all  the  tribes,  or  castes,  are  permitted  to  follow  this  class 
of  life  ;  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  emulate  the  Bramins  in 
abstracted  contemplation  and  indolence  :  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  obliged  to  surpass  them  in  excessive  austerities,  which, 
strike  the  mildest  people  in  the  worid  with  religious  horror.  The 
appearance  of  these  fanatics  exceeds  imagination  ;  some  of  them 
wallow  iri  the  dirt,  others  accustom  themselves  to  painful  postures, 
extending  their  arms  over  their  head  till  they  are  unable  to  reco- 
ver their  natural  position  ;  and  a  third  sort  continue  standing  seven 
or  eight  days  together,  which  occasions  prodigious  swellings  in 
their  legs  :  they  all  of  them  enter  into  an  engagement  never  to 
wash  their  bodies,  or  comb  their  hair  ;  and  to  oppose  and  disgrace 
nature,  with  a  view  of  recommending  themselves  to  its  author. 
The  respect  paid  them  by  the  people  is  their  only  recqmpence  for 
these  sacrifices,  which  infinitely  exceed  all  the  mortifications  prac- 
tised by  the  European  monks;  if  those  may  be  called  mortifica- 
tions, which  are  nothing  more  than  singular  ceremonies  practised 
at  an  early  age,  when  to  get  rid  of  scruples  concerning  the  grati- 
fication of  natural  and  forbidden  passions,  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion ardently  embraces  any  system  of  life,  however  extravagant, 
provided  it  has  received  the  public  sanction,  and  is  calculated  to 
administer  to  their  pleasures. 

Though  the  sacred  books  of  the  Indians  exhibit  none  of  those 
instances  of  the  marvellous,  which  sometimes  strike  so  iorcibly  in 
the  Greek  theology,  their  mythology  is  as  irregular  as  that  of  al- 
most any  other  people.  We  do  not  find,  in  particular,  any  con- 
nection between  their  religious  principles  and  the  several  classes 
that  form  the  basis  of  their  government.  An  extract  of  the  Shastah, 
which  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  commentary  on  the  Vedam, 
and  by  others  as  an  original  work,  was  lately  published  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject.  The  book 
teaches,  that  the  Eternal  Being,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  essence,  formed  the  resolution  of  creating  beings,  who 
might  partake  of  his  glory.  He  spoke,  and  angels  rose  into  exis- 
tence ;  they  sang  in  concert  the  praises  of  their  Creator,  and  har- 
mony reigned  in  the  celestial  region,  when  two  of  these  spirits  hav- 
ing revolted,  drew  a  legion  after  them.  The  Supreme  Being  drove 
them  into  a  place  of  torment,  from  whence  they  were  released  at 
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the  intercession  of  the  faithful  angels,  upon  conditions,  which  at 
■once  inspired  them  with  joy  and  terror.  The  rebels  were  sentenced, 
under  different  forms,  to  undergo  punishments  in  the  lowest  of  the 
fifteen  planets,  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  their  first  offence  ; 
accordingly,  each  angel  underwent  eighty-  seven  transmigrations 
upon  earth,  before  he  animated  the  body  of  a  cow,  which  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  animal  tribes.  These  different  transmi- 
grations are  considered  as  so  many  stages  of  expiation  preparatory 
to  a  state  of  probation,  which  commences  as  soon  as  the  angel 
transmigrates  from  the  body  of  the  cow  into  a  human  body.  In 
this  situation  the  Creator  enlarges  his  intellectual  faculties,  and 
constitutes  him  a  free  agent ;  and  his  good  or  bad  conduct  hastens 
or  retards  the  period  of  his  pardon.  The  good  are  at  their  death 
re- united  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  wicked  begin  a-new  the 
jera  of  their  expiation. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  according  to  this  tradition  of  the  Sha- 
stah,  the  metempsychosis  is  an  actual  punishment  5  and  that  the 
soul  that  animate  the  generality  of  the  brute  creation,  are  no- 
thing more  than  wicked  spirits.  This  explanation  is  certainly  not 
universally  adopted  in  India.  It  was  probably  invented  by  some 
devotee  of  a  melancholy  and  rigid  cast ;  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  seems  originally  to  have  been  founded  ra- 
ther on  hope  than  fear. 

In  fact,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  it  was  only  adopted  at  first 
as  an  idea  that  flattered  and  soothed  humanity,  and  would  easily 
be  embraced  in  a  country  where  mankind,  living  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  delicious  climate,  and  a  mild  government,  began  to  be 
sensible  of  the  shortness  of  life.  A  system  which  extended  life 
beyond  its  natural  limits,  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received-  It  is  a 
consolation  to  an  old  man,  who  sees  himself  deserted  by  all  that  is 
dear  to  him,  to  imagine  that  his  enjoyments  will  still  remain,  and 
that  his  dissolution  only  opens  a  passage  to  another  scene  of  exis- 
tence :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  matter  of  consolation  to  the 
friends  who  attend  him  in  his  last  moments,  to  think,  that  in  leav- 
ing the  world,  he  does  not  relinquish  the  hopes  of  rising  once  more 
into  life.  It  is  in  vain  that  a  mystical  religion  endeavours  to  sub- 
stitute spiritual  and  celestial  pleasures,  in  place  of  those  of  whose 
nature  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  which  have  so  often  afforded 
us  delight.  To  vague  and  abstract  ideas,  men  will  ever  prefer  the 
actual  pleasures  arising  from  sensation,  which  have  already  contri- 
buted to  their  happiness  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Indians  be- 
hoved to  make  them  prefer  living  in  a  state  they  knew,  than  in  a 
metaphysical  world,  the  very  thoughts  of  which  fatigues  the  ima- 
gination, without  satisfying  it.  Hence  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  Reason,  dissatisfied  with  this  il- 
lusion, may  urge  in  vain,  that  without  remembrance  there  can  be 
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no  consciousness  or  identity  of  existence;  and  that  if  a  man  does  not 
remember  that  he  ever  existed,  he  is  in  the  same  situation  as  if  he 
had  then  existed  for  the  first  time. — In  this  manner,  sentiment  a- 
dopts  what  reason  would  reject.  Happy  indeed  that  people,  whose 
religion  presents  to  the  imagination  nothing,  worse  than  such  a- 
greeable  dreams  ! 

The  Shastah,  no  doubt,  has  given  a  greater  air  of  severity  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  with  a  view  of  making  it  more 
instrumental  in  supporting  the  system  of  morality  it  was  necessary 
to  establish.  In  fact,  upon  this  idea  of  transmigration,  consider- 
ed in  the  light  of  a  punishment,  they  explain  the  duties  which  the 
angels  were  required  to  perform.  The  principal  ones  were  charity, 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
profession  of  their  ancestors.  This  last  mentioned  prejudice,  in 
which  all  people  seem  to  agree,  notwithstanding  they  differ  in  their 
opinions  concerning  its  origin,  is  without  a  parallel,  if  we  except 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  institutions  had  some  kind  of  histo- 
rical relation  to  those  of  the  Indians,  which  are  now  unknown  to 
us.  But  though  the  Egyptian  laws  established  a  distinction  of 
ranks,  none  were  held- in  contempt;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Jaws  of  Brama,  by  the  introduction,  perhaps,  of  some  abuses,  seem 
to  have  condemned  one  part  of  the  nation  to  pain  and  infamy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Indians  were  almost  equally- 
civilized  when  Brama  instituted  his  laws,  as  they  are  at  present. 
Whenever  a  community  begins  to  assume  a  certain  form,  it  natu- 
rally divides  into  several  classes,  accoiding  to  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  those  arts  that  are  necessary  to  supply  its  demands. 

Brama  most  certainly  intended,  by  confirming  these  different 
professions  by  sanctions  of  religion,  and  confining  the  exercise  of 
them  perpetually  to  the  same  families,  to  give  them  a  lasting  esta- 
blishment on  political  principles  ;  but  he  did  not  foresee,  that  by 
these  means  he  should  obstruct  the  progress  of  discoveries,  which, 
in  the  end,  might  give  rise. to  new  occupations.  Accordingly,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  scrupulous  attention  paid  by  the  Indians  at 
this  day  to  the  laws  of  Brama,  we  may  affirm,  that  industry  has 
made  no  advances  among  this  people  since  the  time  of  this  legis- 
lator, and  that  they  were  then  nearly  as  civilized  as  at  present. 
This  remark  is  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
people,  who  have  made  no  improvements  in  knowledge  since  an 
sra  which  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  history. 

Brama  likewise  prescribed  different  kinds  of  food  for  these  re- 
spective tribes.  The  military,  and  some  other  ranks,  were  per- 
mitted to  eat  venison  and  mutton.  Fish  was  allowed  to  some 
husbandmen  and  mechanics.  Others  lived  upon  milk  and  vege- 
tables None  of  the  Bramins  ate  any  thing  that  had  life.  Upon 
the  whole,  these  people  are  extremely  sober  ;  but  thrir  abstinence 
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varies  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  labour  required  in  their 
professions. 

They  marry  in  their  infancy,  and  their  wives  maintain  a  cha- 
racter of  fidelity  unknown  in  other  countries.-  Some  of  the  supe- 
rior ranks  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  several  wives'.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  wives'of  the  Bramins  burn  themselves  on  the 
death  of  their  husbands  ;  and  they  seem'  to  be  the  only  persons 
who  are  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  laws.  Others,  however,  are  fond 
of  following  their  example,  led  by  that  point  of  honour  to  which 
so  many  victims  are  sacrificed  in  all  countries.  This  cruel  in^ 
junction  is  confined  to  widows  who  have  no  issue.  Those  who 
have  children  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their  education  and 
settlement  in  the  world.  We're  it  not  for  this  precaution,  the  states 
which  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  these  orphans,  would  be  loaded 
■with  a  very  oppressive  burden. 

Since  the  Moguls  became  masters  of  IridoStan,  these  horrible 
spectacles  have  been  very  much  diminished  ;  as  it  costs  a  sum  too 
considerable  for  any  but  the  rich  to  obtain  a  licence  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  this  obstacle  has  sometimes  made  their  inclinations  the 
stronger.  Some  women  have  been  known  to  devote  themselves 
for  several  years  to  the  lowest  and  most  laborious  employments, 
in  order  to  raise  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  this  extravagant 
suicide.  Others  have  been  more  eagerly  ambitious  of  sacrificing 
themselves,  in  proportion  as  scenes  of  this  kind  became  less  com* 
mon. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  young,  beautiful,  and  rich  widow,  of  Surat, 
aspired  to  this  singular  honour.  The  governor  refused  to  grant 
her  permission  to  consign  herself,  together  with  so  many  valuable 
endowments,  to  the  flames.  The  lady,  full  of  indignation,  took  a 
handful  of  burning  coals,  and  seemingly  regardless  of  the  pain, 
said  in  a  firm  tone  to  the  governor,  "  Consider  not  alone  the  ten- 
derness of  my  age  ;  see  with  what  insensibility  1  hold  this  fire  in 
my  hands  ;  and  know  that,  with  equal  constancy,  I  shall  throw 
myself  into  the  flames. 

All  the  women,  however,  are  not  animated  with  this  enthusias- 
tic intrepidity.  Many  of  them,  who  were  ambitious  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  manes  of  their  husbands,  have  been  seized  with 
an  involuntary  tremor  when  their  approaching  fate  appeared  in  all 
its  horrors.  To  encourage  them  to  this  great  action,  so  repugnant 
to  reason  and  nature,  a  mixture  is  given  them,  which,  by  stupify- 
ing  the  senses,  removes  the  apprehensions  which  the  preparation 
for  death  must  unavoidably  occasion.  The  moment  the  intoxica- 
tion takes  place,  these  unfortunate  widows  are  directly  thrown 
upon  the  fatal  pile  ;  and  to  this  stratagem,  invented  by  the  advo- 
cates for  fanaticism,  arc  to  be  attributed   those   seeming  signs  of 
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joy  and  satisfaction  which  appear  in  their  countenances  at  the  sight 
of  those  devouring  flames  that  are  ready  to  reduce  them  to  ashes. 

This  institution  is  not  attributed  to  Brama,  but  rather  seems  to 
be  the  invention  of  some  Bramin,  who  carried  his  jealousy  beyond 
the.  grave.  This  piece  of  refinement,  dictated  by  a  barbarous  and 
over-strained  affection,  is  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  those 
superstitious  mortals,  wlib  think  there  is  an  essential  merit  in  ri- 
gid observances,  and  what  they  call  a  superior  purity. 

The  Bramins  are  of  a  mild,  humane  disposition,  and  are  almost 
strangers  to  the  passions  that  prevail  among  us.  What  object  can 
ambition  have  among  men  who  are  destined  to  continue  always 
in  the  same  state  ?  They  love  peaceable  labour  and  an  indolent 
life  ;  and  often  quote  this  passage  of  one  of  their  favourite  au- 
thors, "  'Tis  better  to  sit  still  than  to  walk  ;  better  to  sleep  than 
to  be  awake  :  But  death  is  best  of  all. 

Their  temperance,  and  the  excessive  heats  of  the  climate,  re- 
strain the  violence  of  their,  passions,  and  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing a  strong  desire  for  amorous  pleasures.  Avarice,  which  predo- 
minates chiefly  in  people  of  weak  bodies,  and  little  minds,  is  al- 
most their  only  passion. 

We  may  judge  of  their  ingenuity  in  arts  by  the  specimens  that 
are  brought  from  India.  The  execution  is  difficulty  but  they  are 
destitute  of  taste  and  elegance.  The  sciences^  are  still  more  ne- 
glected ;  nor  have  they  the  least  notion  of  mechanics  :  before  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  Mohammedans,  no  bridges  had  ever 
been  erected.  The  Pagodas  are  in  general  nothing  more  than  mi- 
serable structures  of  a  quadrangular  form,  admitting  no  light  but 
at  the  entrance,  which  always  fronts  the  east  ;  this  defect  is  sup- 
plied by  tapers,  which  are  kept  burning  by  the  pious  and  devout. 
It  is.  asserted,  however,  that  their  great  Pagodas  are  regularly  built, 
and  that  the  ornaments  both  within  and  without  are  of  considera- 
ble value.  They  rise  in  the  form  of  a  cross  -,  and  the  idol  is  plac- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  building,  so  that  the  parties  who  are  not 
admitted  into  the  temple  may  have  a  sight  of  it  through  the  gates. 
In  these  Pagodas  there  are  cisterns  of  water  for  the  purification 
of  the  Indians.  These  superstitious  ceremonies  are  chiefly  observ- 
ed by  the  people.  It  is  said  that  there  are  still  some  of  the  Bra- 
mins who  know  how  to  calculate  eclipses  ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  discover,  whether  this  is  done  by  means  of  some  tables  left  them 
by  their  ancestors,  or  whether  they  are  actually  acquainted  with 
the  theory  previously  necessary  towards  the  solution  of  such  pro- 
blems. 

•  The  military  class  have  chosen  to  fix  their  residence  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  the  Peninsula  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
inferior  tribes.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  all  the  powers  who 
have  attacked  India  bv  sea  have  met  with   so  little  resistance,     it 
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may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  those  philosophers,  who  maintain  that 
man  is  a  frugivorous  animal,  that  the  military  people  who  subsist 
upon  animal  food,  are  more  robust,  courageous,  and  sprightly,  and 
live  longer,  than  those  of  the  other  classes  who  feed  merely  upon 
vegetables  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  south  is  too  uniform  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  particular  kind  of  nourishment  :  the 
cold  of  the  .north,  the  spring  of  the  air,  less  fertility,  and  more  la- 
bour and  exercise,  with  a  more  varied  kind  of  life  ;  all  these  whet 
the  appetite,  brace  the  nerves,  excite  a  spirit  of  resolation  and  ac- 
tivity, and  give  a  firmer  tone  to  the  organs  :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heats  of  the  south,  together  with  great  quantities  of  fruit,  an 
inactive  life,  a  constant  perspiration,  a  more  free  and  more  lavish 
use  of  the  means  conducive  to  population,  more  indulgence  in 
effeminate  pleasures,  and  a  sedentary  and  uniform  course  of  life, 
■while  they  increase  the  number  of  births,  occasion  a  speedier  dis- 
solution. Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem,  that  though  man  was 
not  by  nature  designed  to  consume  the  flesh  of  animals,  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a  power  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  various 
modes  of  life  that  prevail  in  every  different  climate,  and  either 
hunts  and  lives  upon  flesh,  or  vegetables,  or  turns  shepherd  or  hus- 
bandman, according  to  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  soiL 

The  religion  of  Brama  was  anciently,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
divided  into  eighty-three  sects,  which  agree  in  some  fundamental 
points,  and  have  no  disputes  about  the  rest;. they  live  in  amity 
%vith  men  of  all  persuasions,  as  their  own  religion  obliges  them 
not  to  make  proselytes.  The  Indians  seldom  admit  strangers  to 
their  worship,  and  always  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  This  was 
in  some  measure  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  superstition  -,  as  it  appears 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans : 
and  though  it  has  occasioned  fewer  ravages  than  the  zeal  of  making 
converts,  it  prevents  the  intercourse  of  society,  and  raises  an  ad- 
ditional barrier  between  one  people  and  another. 

When  we  consider  how  kindly  nature  has  provided  for  the  hap- 
piness of  these  fertile  countries,  where  every  want  is  easily  sup- 
plied, and  that  the  compassionate  temper  and  morals  of  the  Indi- 
ans render  them  equally  averse  to  persecution  and  the  spirit  of 
conquest,  we  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  a  barbarous  inequa- 
lity should  have  distinguished  one  part  of  the  nation  by  power 
and  privileges,  while  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  loaded 
•with  "misery  and  contempt.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
strange  madness  ?  It  must  doubtless  be  traced  to  that  principle 
which  has  been  the  constant  source  of  all  the  calamities  that  have 
befallen  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 

We  need  only  suppose,  that  a  powerful  people,  with  few  lights 
to  direct  them,  adopt  an  original  error,,  which  ignorance  brings 
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into  fashion  :  as  soon  as  this  error  becomes  general,  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  an  entire  system  of  politics  and  morality  :  and  men  btgia 
jo  find,  that  their  innocent  propensities  run  counter  to  their  duty. 
In  order  to  conform  to  this  new  plan  of  morality,  they  must  per- 
petually be  offering  violence  to  the  order  of  nature  This  conti- 
nual strugle  will  introduce  a  most  amazing  contrariety  into  their 
manners  ;  and  the  nation  will  be  composed  of  a  set  of  wretches, 
who  will  pass  their  lives  in  mutually  tormenting  each  other,  and 
accusing  nature.  Such  is  the  picture  of  all  the  people  upon  earth, 
excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  societies  of  savages.  Absurd  prejudices 
have  perverted  human  reason,  and  even  stifled  that  instinct  which 
teaches  animals  to  resist  oppression  and  tyranny.  Multitudes  of 
the  human  race  implicitly  submit  to  be  a  sort  of  vassals  to  a  small 
number  of  men  who  oppress  them. 

Such  is  the  fatal  progress  of  that  original  error,  which  impos- 
ture has  either  produced  or  kept  up  in  the  mind  of  man  May  true 
knowledge  revive  those  rights  of  reasonable  beings,  which  to  be 
recovered,  want  only  to  be  known  !  Ye  sages  of  the  earth,  philo- 
sophers of  every  nation,  it  is  yours  alone  to  make  laws,  by  pointing 
them  out  to  your  countrymen.  Take  the  glorious  resolution  to 
instruct  your  fellow-creatures  ;  and  be  assured,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  propagate  truth  than  error.  Mankind,  animated  by  the 
.desire  of  happiness,  to  which  you  will  point  the  way,  will  listen  to 
you  with  attention.  Make  those  millions  of  hireling  slaves  blush, 
who  are  always  ready,  at  the  command  of  their  masters,  to  destroy 
their  fellow-citizens.  Rouze  all  the  powers  of  human  nature  to 
oppose  this  subversion  of  social  laws.  reach  mankind,  that  li- 
berty is  the  institution  of  God  ;  authority,  that  of  man.  Ex- 
pose those  mysterious  arts  which  hold  the  world  in  chains  and 
darkness  ;  and  let  the  people  be  sensible  how  far  their  credulity 
lias  been  imposed  upon  ;  and  by  re-assuming,  with  one  accord, 
the  use  of  their  faculties,  let  them  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Besides  the  natives,  the  Portuguese  found  Mohammedans  in  In- 
dia ;  some  of  whom  came  from  the  borders  of  Africa.  The  great- 
est part  of  them  were  descendents  of  the  Arabs,  who  either  set- 
tled here,  or  made  incursions.  By  the  force  of  arms  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the  Indus.  The 
most  enterprising  among  them  passed  this  river,  and  by  degrees 
penetrated  into  the  extremities  of  the  East.  On  this  immense  con- 
tinent they  became  the  factors  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were 
treated  with  distinguished  respect  by  all  the  sovereigns  who  wished 
to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  these  countries.  Here  they  multi- 
plied to  a  great  degree ;  for,  as  their  religion  allowed  polygamy, 
they  married  in  every  place  where  they  made  any  stay. 

Their  success  was  still  more  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
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permanent^  in  the  islands  that  lie  scattered  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  want  of  commerce  procured  them  the  best  reception,  both 
from  princes  and  their  subjects.  They  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  in  these  petty  states,  and  became  the  arbiters  of  govern- 
ment. They  took  advantage  of  the  superiority  of  their  knowledge, 
and  the  support  they -received  from  their  country,  to  establish  an 
universal  dominion.  The  despots,  and  their  vassals,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  them,  abandoned  a  relipion  to  which 
they  had  no  great  attachment,  for  new  opinions  which  might  pro- 
cure them  some  advantages.  This  sacrifice  was  the  easier  made, 
as  the  preachers  of  the  Koran  by  no  means  hindered  them  from 
mingling  their  ancient  superstitions  with  those  they  wished  to  es- 
tablish. 

These  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who  were  apostles  and  merchants 
at  the  same  time,  had  already  propagated  their  religion,  by  purcha- 
sing a  great  number  of  slaves,  to  whom,  after  they  had  been  cir- 
cumcised, and  instructed  in  their  doctrine,  they  gave  their  free- 
dom ;  but  as  a  certain  pride  prevented  them  from  mixing  their 
blood  with  that  of  these  freedmen,  the  latter  in  time  became  a  dis- 
tinct people,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  from  Goa 
to  Madras  ;  they  are  at  present  known  in  Malabar  by  the  name  of 
Poolahs,  and  by  that  of  Coolies  in  Coromandel ;  they  understand 
neither  the  Persian,  the  Arabian,  nor  the  Moorish  language  ;  .and 
confine  themselves  to  that  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live  ; 
the  generality  are  addicted  to  commerce,  and  profess  a  species  of 
Mohammedanism  extremely  corrupted  by  the  Indian  superstions. 
Indostan,  which  has  since  been  almost  entirely  reduced  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
divided  between  the  kings  of  Cambaya,  Delhi,  Bisnagar,  Narzin- 
gua,  and  Calicut,  each  of  whom  reckoned  several  sovereigns,  more  or 
less  powerful,  among  their  tributaries.  The  last  of  these  rnonarchs, 
who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Zamorin,  which  answers  to 
that  of  emperor,  than  by  the  name  of  his  capital  city,  possessed  the 
most  maritime  states,  and  his  empire  extended  over  all  Malabar. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when  the  Arabs  began  to 
settle  in  the  Indies,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  king  of  Malabar  took 
so  great  a  fancy  to  their  religion,  that  he  not  only  embraced  it,  but 
determined  to  end  his  days  at  Mecca,  Calicut,  where  he  embark- 
ed, became  a  place  so  dear  and  so  respectable  to  the  Moors,  that 
they  were  insensibly  led  to  make  it  the  constant  rendezvous  of 
their  ships.  Thus,  by  the  sole  effect  of  this  superstition,  this  har- 
bour, incommodious  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  became  the  richest 
staple  c?f. these  countries.  Precious  stones,  pearls,  amber,  ivory, 
china:ware,  gold  and  silver,  silks  and  cottons,  indigo,  sugar,  all 
kind  of  spices,  valuable  woods,  perfumes,   beautiful  varnish,   an,d 
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whatever  conduces  to  the  elegance  of  life,  were  carried  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  east.  Some  of  these  rich  commodities  came 
by  sea  ;  but  as  navigation  was  neither  so  safe  nor  so  quick  as  it 
is  now,  a  great  deal  was  brought  over  land  by  buffaloes  and  ele- 
phants. 

Gama  having  got  notice  of  these  particulars  when  he  "touched 
at  Melinda,  hired  an  able  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  that  port  in 
which  trade  was  the  most  flourishing.  Here  he  fortunately  met 
with  a  Moor  of  Tunis,  versant  in  the  Portuguese  language,  who 
having  been  formerly  struck  with  admiration  at  the  great  achieve- 
ments performed  by  this  nation  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  had  con- 
ceived a  fondness  for  it  which  overcame  his  prejudices.  This  predi- 
lection engaged  the  Moor  to  use  ali  his  interest  in  favour  of  these 
strangers,  who  put  themselves  entirely  under  his  direction.  He 
procured  Gama  an  audience  of  the  Zamorin,  who  proposed  an  al- 
liance, and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  king  his  master.  This 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  the  Mussqlmen 
found  means  to  throw  a  suspicion  upon  a  rival  power,  whose  cou- 
rage, activity,  and  knowledge,  they  dreaded.  The  reports  they 
made  to  him  of  its  ambition  and  restlessness  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  he  resolved'  to  destroy 
those  adventurers  whom  he  had  just  received  so  favourably. 

Gama  being  informed  of  this' change  by  his  faithful  guide,  sent 
his  brother  on  board  the  fleet,  telling  him,  «f  If  you  should  hear 
that  I  am  thrown  into  prison,  or  put  to  deatli,  I  forbid  you,  as  your 
commander,  either  to  come  to  my  assistance,  or  revenge  my  loss  ', 
set  sail  immediately,  and  inform  the  king  of  the  particulars  of  our 
voyage." 

They  were  happily  not  reduced  to  these  extremities.  The  Za- 
morin, though  possessed  both  of  the  power  and  inclination,  want- 
ed courage  to  put  his  design  in  execution  ;  and  the  admiral  had 
leave  to  rejoin  his  company.  Having  made  some  well-timed  re- 
prisals, which  procured  a  restitution  of  the  merchandize  he  had 
left  a  pledge  in  Calicut,  he  sailed  for  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that  prevailed  at  Lisbon  on 
his  return.  The  inhabitants  beheld  themselves  on  the  point  of 
establishing  the  richest  commerce  in  the  world,  and  being  equally 
addicted  to  avarice  and  superstition,  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  propagating  their  religion,  either  by  persuasion,  or  by  the 
force  of  arms.  The  Pope,  who  slipt  no  opportunities  of  confirm- 
ing the  opinion  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  earth,  gave  the 
Portuguese  all  the  coasts  they  should  discover  in  the  East,  and  in- 
spired this  little  state  with  all  the  folly  of  conquest. 

Numbers  were  eager  to  embark  on  board  the  new  fleet  that  was 
fitted  out  for  an  expedition  to  the  Indies.     Thirteen  vessels  that 
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sailed  from  the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of  Alvares  Cabral,  ar- 
rived at  Calicut,  and  restored  some  of  the  Zamorin's  subjects  that 
Gama  had  carried  away  with  him.  These  Indians  spoke  highly  of 
the  treatment  they  had  received  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
Zamorin  was  reconciled  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Moorish  party 
prevailed  ;  and  the  people  of  Calicut,  seduced  by  their  intrigues, 
massacred  fifty  of  the  adventurers.  Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all 
the  Arabian  vessels  in  the  harbour,  cannonaded  the  town  ;  then 
sailed  to  Cochin,  afterwards  to  Cananor. 

The  kings  of  these  two  towns  gave  him  spices,  offered  him  gold 
and  silver,  and  proposed  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Zamo- 
rin, to  whom  they  were  tributaries.  The  kings  of  Onor,  Culan, 
and  several  -other  princes,  made  the  same  overtures  •,  flattering 
themselves  that  they  should  all  be  relieved  from  the  tribute  they 
paid  to  the  Zamorin,  and  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  extend 
the  frontiers  pf  their  states,  and  to  see  their  harbours  crowded 
■with  the  spoils  pf  Asia.  This  general  infatuation  procured  to  the 
Portuguese  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  whole  country  of  Mala- 
bar, that  wherever  they  appeared,  they  gave  laws.  No  sovereign 
was  suffered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  unless  he  would 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  give  leave 
that  a  citadel  should  be  built  in  his  capital,  and  sell  his  merchan- 
dise at  the  price  fixed  by  the  buyer.  No  foreign  merchant  could 
get  a  cargo  till  the  Portuguese  had  completed  their  lading,  and  no 
person  was  suffered  to  navigate  these  seas  without  producing  pass- 
ports from  them.  The  wars  in  which  they  were  unavoidably  en- 
gaged gave  little  interruption  to  their  trade  :  with  a  handful  of 
rnen  they  defeated  numerous  armies  ;  their  enemies  met  them 
every  where,  and  always  fled  before  them  j  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  ships  of  the  Moors,  of  the  Zamorin,  and  his  dependents,  no, 
longer  dared  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  Portuguese,  thus  become  the  conquerors  of  the  East,  were 
perpetually  sending  rich  cargoes  to  their  own  country,  which  re- 
sounded with  the  fame  of  their  exploits.  The  port  of  Lisbon  gra- 
dually became  the  resort  of  all  the  shipping  in  Europe.  It  hecame 
the  grand  mart  of  the  merchandise  of  India  :  for  the  Portuguese, 
iwho  brought  it  from  the  very  spot,  sold  it  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  traders  of  other  nations. 

To  secure  and  extend  these  advantages,  it  became  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  reflection,  to  correct  and  strengthen  what  had  hi- 
therto been  the  offspring  of  chance,  of  a  singular  intrepidity,  and 
of  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances.  They  wanted  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  power  and  commerce,  which,  while  it  was  ex- 
tensive enough  to  comprehend  all  objects,  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  so  well  connected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  grand  struc- 
ture they  meant  to  raise  should  mutually  strengthen  each  other. 
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Notwithstanding  the  information  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  received 
from  the  account  transmitted  from  India,  and  the  testimony  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
her  interests  in  that  quarter,  she  wisely  reposed  all  her  confidence 
hi  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  the  most  discerning  of  all  the  Portuguese 
who  had  been  in  Asia. 

The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himself  beyond  expectation.  He 
found  it  necessary,  that  the  Portuguese  should  have  an  establismenfc 
which  might  easily  be  defended,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour 
and  a  wholesome  air,  and  where  they  might  refresh  themselves, 
after  the  fatigues  of  their  passage  from  Europe.  With  this  view, 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Goa,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  to  Lisbon. 

Goa,  which  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  is  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  upon  an  island  separated 
from  the  continent  by  two  branches  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the 
sea,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  after  having  formed  under  its 
walls  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  This  island  is  rec- 
koned to  be  ten  leagues  in  circumference.  Within  this  little  spot 
are  to  be  seen  hills,  vallies,  woods,  canals,  springs  of  excellent 
water,  a  city  magnificently  built,  market-towns,  and  large  villages. 
Before  the  entrance  into  the  port  stand  the  two  peninsulas  Salset 
and  Barda,  which  equally  serve  the  purposes  of  defence  and  shel- 
ter. They  are  guaided  by  forts  lined  with  artillery,  where  all 
ships  are  obliged  to  stop  before  they  come  to  an  anchor  in  the 
harbour. 

Goa,  though  not  so  considerable  at  that  time  as  it  has  been 
since,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  advantageous  post  in  India. 
It  belonged  to  the  king  of  Decan  ;  but  Idalcan,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  it,  had  assumed  an  independency,  and  en- 
deavoured to  extend  his  power  in  Malabar.  While  this  usurper 
was  pursuing  his  schemes  on  the  continent,  Albuquerque  appear- 
ed at  the  gates  of  Goa,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  acquired  this 
valuable  advantage  with  very  little  loss. 

Idalcan,  apprized  of  the  misfortune  that  had  happened,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  what  measures  he  should  take.  In  conjunc- 
tion even  with  the  Indians  his  enemies,  who  were  almost  as  much 
interested  in  this  matter  as  himself,  he  marched  towards  the  capi- 
tal, with  a  degree  of  expedition  never  known  before  in  that  coun- 
try. The  Portuguese,  having  no  firm  footing,  and  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  preserve  their  conquest,  retreated  to  their  ships, 
which  kept  their  station  in  the  harbour,  and  sent  to  Cochin  for  a 
reinforcement.  While  they  were  waiting  for  it,  their  provisions 
failed.  Idalcan  offered  them  a  supply,  givingthem  to  understand, 
"  That  he  chose  to  conquer  by  arms,  and  not  by  famine."     It  was 
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customary  at  that  time^  in  the  Indian  wars,  for  the  armies  to  suf- 
fer provisions  to  be  carried  to  their  enemies.  Albuquerque  re- 
jected the  offer  made  him,  with  this  reply,  "  That  he  would  re- 
ceive no  presents  from  Idalcan  till  they  were  friends."  The  suc- 
cour he  hourly  expected  never  arrived. 

This  disappointment  determined  him  to  retreat,  and  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  his  darling  project  to  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity, which  presented  itself  a  few  months  after.  Idalcan  being 
obliged  to  take  the  field  again  to  preserve  his  dominions  from  ab- 
solute destruction,  Albuquerque  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Goa, 
which  he  carried  by  storm,  and  fortified  himself  in  the  place.  As 
the  harbour  of  Calicut  was  good  for  nothing,  and  ceased  to  be 
frequented  by  the  Arabian  vessels,  all  its  trade  and  riches  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  city,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  in  India.  * 

The  natives  of  the  country  were  too  weak,  too  dispirited,  and 
too  much  at  variance,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  successes  of  this  enter- 
prising nation.  Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  guard  against 
the  Egyptians  5  nor  was  the  least  precaution  either  omitted  or 
neglected. 

Egypt,  which  is  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  historical  anti- 
quities, the  source  of  policy,  and  the  nursery  of  arts  and 
sciences,  after  having  remained  for  ages  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  were  held  in  contempt  by  this 
wise  country,  understood  and  practised  navigation.  The  inhabi- 
tants had  long  neglected  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  did  not 
certainly  expect  any  great  advantages,  and  directed  their  course  to- 
wards the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  the  true  channel  of  wealth. 

Struck  with  the  situation  of  this  country  between  two  seas,  one 
of  which  opens  the  road  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west, 
Alexander  had  formed  the  design  of  fixing  the  seat  of  his  empire 
in  Egypt,  and  to  make  it  the  centre  of  trade  to  the  whole  world.  This 
prince,  who  had  more  discernment  than  any  other  conqueror,"  saw, 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  form  an  union  between  his  present  and 
future  acquisitions,  he  must  make  choice  of  a  country  which  na- 
ture seems  to  have  placed,  as  it  were,  in  contact  with  Africa  and 
Asia  to  connect  them  with  Europe.  The  premature  death  of  the 
greatest  captain  that  history  and  fable  have  held  forth  to  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  would  ior  ever  have  annihilated  these  vast  pro- 
jects, had  they  not  been  in  part  pursued  by  Ptolemy,  one  of  his 
lieutenants  ;  who,  when  the  most  magnificent  spoil  ever  known 
came  to  be  divided,  claimed  Egypt  for  his  share. 

In  the.  reign  of  this  new  sovereign,  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, commerce  made  prodigious  improvements.     Alexandria  was 
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the  mart  of  the  merchandise  that  came  from  India,  by  the  Red. 
Sea,  to  the  port  of  Bernice  *. 

A  writer,  who  has  entered  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  whose 
accounts  we  follow,  tells  us,  that  some  of  the  numerous  vessels 
that  were  built  in  consequence  of  these  connections,  traded  only 
in  the  gulph  with  Arabians  and  Abyssinians  :  among  others  which 
ventured  out  into  the  main  ocean,  some  of  them  sailed  southward 
to  the  right  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  is- 
land of  Madagascar ;  others  steering  to  the  left  towards  the  Per- 
sian Gulph,  went  even  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  to  trade  with  the 
people  on  its  banks,  particularly  with  the  Greeks,  whom  Alexan- 
der had  brought  there  with  him  in  his  expeditions.  Others,  whom 
avarice  had  rendered  still  more  enterprising,  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  traversed  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
touched  at  the  island  of  Ceylon,  known  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Taprobane.  A  very  small  number  passed  through  Coro- 
mandel  to  go  up  the  river  Ganges,  as  far  as  Palybotra,  a  town  the 
most  celebrated  in  India  on  account  of  its  riches.  Thus  industry 
proceeded,  by  gradual  advances,  from  one  river  or  coast  to  ano- 
ther, to  appropriate  the  prod  uctionsof  those  countries  that  abound 
most  in  fruits,  flowers,  perfumes,  precious  stones,  and  all  the  de- 
licacies of  voluptuous  luxury. 

The  boats  they  made  use  of  in  these  expeditions  were  long  and 
flat,  not  unlike  those  that  are  seen  upon  the  Nile.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  compass,  in  consequence  of  which,  larger  vessels,  car- 
rying more  sail,  were  fitted  out  for  the  main  ocean,  they  were 
obliged  to  row  close  to  the  shore,  and  to  follow  the  windings  of 
the  coast  from  one  point  of  land  to  another.  They  were  obliged 
to  lessen  the  sides  of  their  ships,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  wind  over  them  ;  and  their  depth,  for  fear  of  striking  against 
rocks,  sands,  or  shallows.  Thus  a  voyage,  not  so  long  by  one- 
third  as  those  which  are  now  performed  in  less  than  six  months, 
sometimes  lasted  five  years  or  more.  What  their  vessels  wanted 
in  size,  was  supplied  by  their  numbers  ;  and  the  disadvantages  of 


*  To  facilitate  the  communication  betwixt  these  two  places,  some  historians  say, 
a  canal  was  dug,  which  beginning  at  6ne  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  was  continued 
all  the  way  till  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Arabian  Gulph.  By  means  of  waters, 
united  together  with  great  art,  and  a  great  number  of  sluices- ingeniously  constructed, 
tney  were  enabled  to  make  it  fifty  miles  long,  twenty-five  fathoms  broad,  and  of  such 
a  depth  as  made  it  necessary  to  have  buildings  to  support  it.  This  superb  underta- 
king for  natural  causes,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  particularly  to  unfold,  did 
not  produce  the  advantages  that  were  expected,  and  went  insensibly  to  ruin.  It  was, 
however,  kept  in  repair  as  long  as  it  was  possible  ;  and,  in  the  dry  and  sandy  desarts, 
tmough  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  going  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  place  where 
they  embarked  for  Alexandria,  large  inns  and  reservoirs  of  water  were  erected  at  the 
pub.ic  expence,  where  travellers,  and  caravans  could  have  an  opportunity  of  reposing 
themselves,  together  with  their  camels. 
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their   slow   sailing  were  compensated  by  the  frequent  squadrons 
tiiey  fitted  out. 

The  Egyptians  exported  to  India,  as  has  been  done  ever  since, 
woollen  manufactures,  iron,  lead,  copper,  some  small  pieces  of 
■workmanship  in  glass  and  silver  -,  in  exchange  for  which  they  re- 
ceived ivory,  ebony,  tortoise-shell,  white  and  printed  linens,  silks, 
pearls,  precious  stones,  cinnamon,  spices,  and  particularly  frank- 
incense ;  which  was  a  perfume  the  most  in  esteem,  on  account  of 
its  being  used  in  divine  worship,  and  contributing  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  princes.  It  sold  at  so  high  a  price,  that  the  merchants 
counterfeited  it  Under  pretence  of  improving  it.  So  apprehensive 
is  avarice  of  being  defrauded  by  poverty,  that  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  preparing  it  were  naked  ;  having  only  a  girdle 
about  their  loins,  the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  by  the  director  of 
the  manufacture. 

All  the  sea-faring  and  trading  nations  in  the  Mediterranean 
came  to  the  pert*  of  Egypt  to  purchase  the  produce  of  India. 
"When  Carthage  and  Corinth  fell  victims  to  the  vices  their  opulence 
had  introduced,  the  Egyptians  were  themselves  obliged  to  export 
the  riches  with  which  these  cities  formerly  loaded  their  own  ves- 
sels. As  their  maritime  power  increased,  they  extended  their  na- 
vigation as  far  as  Cadiz.  They  could  scarcely  supply  the  demands 
of  Rome,  whose  luxury  kept  pace  with  its  conquests  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  extravagance  them- 
selves, that  the  accounts  given  of  it  have  the  air  of  romance  Cleo- 
patra, with  whom  their  empire  and  history  expired,  was  as  pro- 
fuse as  she  was  voluptuous.  But  notwithstanding  these  incredible 
expences,  the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  trade  of  the  Indies 
Were  so  great,  that,  after  they  were  subdued  and  spoiled,  lands, 
provisions,  and  merchandise,  fetched  double  the  price  at  Rome. 
If  Pliny  may  be  credited,  the  conqueror,  by  re-instating  the  con- 
quered in  this  source  of  opulence,  which  served,  rather  to  flatter 
their  vanity,  than  to  aggrandize  their  power,  gained  twenty  thou- 
sand per  cent.  Though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  calculation  is  ex- 
aggerated, we  may  from  thence  form  a  conjecture  what  profits 
must  have  been  reaped  in  those  distant  ages,  when  the  Indians 
■were  less  acquainted  with  their  own  interest. 

While  the  Romans  had  virtue  enough  to  preserve  the  power 
■  acquired  by  their  ancestors,  Egypt  very  much  contributed  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  empire,  by  the  riches  it  brought  thither 
from  the  Indies.  But  the  fulness  of  luxury,  like  the  corpulency 
•  of  the  body,  is  a  symptom  of  an  approaching  decay.  This  vast  em- 
pire sunk  under  its  own  weight,  and,  like  levers  of  wood  or  metal, 
whose  excessive  length  contributes  to  their  weakness,  broke  into 
two  parts. 

Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  eastern  empire,  which  lasted  longer 
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than  that  of  the  west ;  not  being  attacked  so  soon,  or  with  so 
much  vigour.  If  riches  could  have  supplied  the  place  of  courage, 
its  situation  and  resources  would  even  have  made  it  invincible  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire  had  nothing  but  stratagem  to 
defend  it  against  an  enemy,  who,  besides  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
religion,  were  animated  with  all  the  strength  of  an  uncivilized 
people.  A  torrent  thus  increasing,  and  destroying  every  thing  in 
its  passage,  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  so  slight  a  barrier.'  in  the 
seventh  century  it  laid  waste  several  provinces,  and  Egypt  among 
the  rest  ;  which  having  been  one  of  the  principal  empires  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  model  of  all  modern  monarchies,  was  destined 
to  sink  into  a  state  of  languor  and  insignificancy,  in  which  it  re- 
mains to  this  day.     *^ 

The  Greeks  comforted  themselves  under  this  misfortune,  on 
finding  that  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  had  diverted  the  stream  of 
the  Indian  commerce  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  by  two 
well  known  channels  :  one  of  these  was  the  Euxir.e,  or  Black  Sea, 
where  it  was  usual  to  embark  to  ?o  up  the  Phasis.  Large  vessels 
were  at  first  employed,  and  afterwards  smaller  ones  were  intro- 
duced, which  sailed  as  far  as  Serapana,  from  whence,  in  four  or 
five  days,  the  merchants  conveyed  their  commodities  by  land-car- 
riage to  the  river  Cyrus,  which  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ha- 
ving crossed  this  tempestuous  ocean,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oxus,  which  extended  almost  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  In- 
dus, and  from  whence  they  returned  the  same  way,  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  Asia.  This  was  one  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  this  great  continent,  always  naturally  rich,  and 
that  of  Europe,  which  was  then  poor,  and  ruined  by  its  own  in- 
habitants.   , 

The  other  channel  of  communication  was  less  difficult.  The 
Indian  vessels,  sailing  from  different  coasts,  passed  the  Persian 
Gulph,  and  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they  un- 
loaded their  cargo  ;  which,  from  this  river,  was  in  one  day  sent 
by  land-carriage  to  Palmyra.  This  city,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
inspire  ideas  of  its  former  opulence,  transported  this  merchandise 
through  the  desarts  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  By  this  rich  com- 
merce, it  became  more  flourishing  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  its  sandy  situation.  Since  its  destruction,  the  caravans,  af- 
ter some  changes,  constantly  took  the  road  of  Aleppo,  which,  by 
means  of  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  turned  the  current  of  wealth 
to  Constantinople,  which  at  length  became  the  general  market  of 
the  productions  of  India. 

This  advantage  might  alone  have  retarded  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
and,  perhaps,  have  restored  it  to  its  ancient  splendour;  but  that 
had  been  acquired  by  its  arms,  its  virtues,  and  its  frugal  manners  ; 
and  it  was  now  destitute  of.  all  those  means  of  maintaining  its 
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prosperity.  The  Greeks,  corrupted  by  the  prodigious  accession 
of  wealth,  which  their  exclusive  commerce  poured  in  upon  them 
almost  without  any  care  or  activity  of  their  own,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  an  indolent  and  effeminate  way  of  life,  infallibly  leading 
to  luxury;  to  the  trivial  amusements  of  glittering  shows,  and  the 
voluptuous  refinements  of  art  ;  to  futile,  obscure,  and  sophistical 
disquisitions  on  matters  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  even  religion  and 
politics.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  oppressed,  without  as- 
serting their  right  to  be  governed,  and  either  made  their  court  to 
a  successive  race  of  tyrants,  by  the  most  abject  adulation,  or  irri- 
tated them  by  a  faint  resistence.  The  Emperors  having  bought 
these  people,  sold  them  to  all  the  monopolizers  who  aimed  to  en- 
rich themselves  by  the  ruin  of  the  state.  |,ghe  government,  still 
more  corrupted  than  its  subjects,  suffered  its  navy  to  decay,  and 
rested  its  sole  defence  on  the  treaties  it  entered  into  with  those 
strangers  whose  ships  frequented  its  ports.  The  Italians  had  in- 
sensibly ingrossed  the  article  of  transportation,  which  the  Greeks 
had  for  a  long  time  kept  in  their  own  hands.  This  branch  of  bu- 
siness, which  is  rather  laborious  than  profitable,  was  doubfy  ad- 
vantageous to  a  trading  nation,  whose  chief  riches  consist  in  main- 
taming  their  vigour  by  labour.  Inactivity  hastened  the  destruc- 
tion of  Constantinople,  which  was  pressed  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  conquest  of  the  Turks.  The  Genoese  fell  into  the 
net  which  their  perfidy  and  avarice  had  woven  for  them.  Mo- 
hammed the  Second  drove  them  from  Caffa,  to  which  place  they 
had  of  late  years  drawn  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  of  Asia. 

The  Venetians  did  not  wait  for  this  event  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  reviving  their  connections  with  Egypt.  They  had 
experienced  more  indulgence  than  they  expected  from  a  govern- 
ment established  since  the  last  crusade,  and  nearly  resembling  that 
of  Algiers.  The  Mammeiucs,  who,  at  the  time  of  these  wars,  had 
usurped  a  throne  they  had  hitherto  supported,  were  for  the  most  part 
slaves,  who  were  brought  from  Circassia  in  their  infancy,  and  trained 
up  early  to  a  military  life.  The  supreme  authority  was  vested  in 
a  chief,  and  a  council  composed  of  four  and  twenty  principal  per- 
sons. This  military  corps,  which  ease  would  unavoidably  have 
enervated,  was  recruited  every  year  by  a  crowd  of  brave  adven- 
turers, who  flocked  from  all  parts,  with  a  view  of  making  their 
fortune.  These  needy  people  were  prevailed  upon,  by  a  sum  of 
money  and  promises,.- to  consent  that  their  country  should  be  made 
the  mart  of  Indian  merchandise.  Thus  they  were  bribed  into  a 
measure  which  the  political  interest  of  their  state  always  requited 
them  to  adopt.  The  inhabitants  of  Pisa  and  Florence,  the  Cata- 
lans, and  the  Genoese,  received  some' benefit  from  this  change  ; 
but  it  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the  Venetians,  by  whose  ma- 
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nagement  it  was  effected.     Things  were  in  this  situation  when  the 
Portuguese  made  their  appearance  in  the  Indies. 

This  great  event,  and  the  consequences  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed it,  occasioned  much  uneasiness  at  Venice.  This  republic, 
so  celebrated  for  its  wisdom,  had  lately  been  disconcerted  by  a 
league,  which  it  could  not  oppose,  and  certainly  did  not  foresee. 
Several  princes  of  different  interests,  who  were  rivals  in  power, 
and  had  pretensions  of  an  opposite  nature,  united,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  rules  of  justice  and  policy,  to  destroy  a  state  which  had  not 
given  any  of  them  the  least  umbrage  :  and  even  Lewis  the  XII. 
whose  interest  was  most  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  Venice, 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  victory  of  Aignadel.  The 
misunderstandings  which  must  necessarily  arise  among  such  allies, 
joined  to  the  prudence  of  the  Republic,  saved  it  from  this  danger, 
which,  though  more  imminent  in  appearance,  was,  in  fact,  not  so 
great  nor  so  immediate  as  that  they  were  now  exposed  to,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Venice  soon  perceived  that  her  commerce,  and  consequently  her 
power,  was  on  the  point  of  being  transferred  to  the  Portuguese. 
Every  expedient  was  tried  that  an  able  administration  could  sug- 
gest. Some  of  the  skilful  emissaries,  which  the  state  took  care  to 
retain  and  employ  dexteriously  in  all  places,  persuaded,  the  Arabs 
settled  in  their  country,  and  those  that  were  dispersed  over  India, 
or  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  that  as  their  interest  was  equally 
concerned  with  that  of  VTenice,  they  ought  to  unite  with  her  against 
a  nation  which  had  made  itself  mistress  of  the  common  source  of 
their  riches. 

The  rumour  of  this  league  reached  the  Soudan  of  Egypt,  whose 
attention  was  already  roused  by  the  misfortunes  he  felt,  as  well  as 
those  he  foresaw.  The  customs,  which  constituted  a  principal 
branch  of  his  revenue,  and  by  which  five  per  cent,  was  levied  on 
the  importation,  and  ten  on  the  exportation  of  Indian  goods,  began 
to  bring  in  little  or  nothing.  The  frequent  bankruptcies,  which 
were  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  embarrassment  of  affairs, 
exasperated  men's  minds  against  the  government,  which  is  always 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  calamities  they  endure.  The  mili- 
tia, which  was  ill  paid,  fearing  that  their  pay  would  be  still  more 
precarious,  raised  mutinies,  which  are  more  to  be  dreaded  on  the 
decline  of  a  state,  than  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity.  Egypt  was 
equally  a  sufferer  by  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  as  by 
the  obstruction  her  own  was  exposed  to  by  their  encroachments.  . 

The  Egyptians  might  have  extricated  themselves  from  these  in- 
conveniencies,  by  fitting  out  a  fleet  ;  but  the  Red  Sea  afforded  no 
materials  for  ship-building.  The  Venetians  removed  this  ob- 
stacle, by  sending  wood,  and  other  materials,  to  Alexandria.  They 
^vere  conveyed  by  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  from  whence  they  were  car- 
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ried  by  camels  to  Suez.  From  this  celebrated  port,  in  the  year 
1508,  four  large  vessels,  one  galleon,  two  gallies,  and  three  galliots, 
sailed  to  India. 

The  Portuguese,  who  foresaw  this  storm  arising,  had  the  pr- 
eceding year  laid  a  scheme  to  prevent  it,  by  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  confident,  that  with  this  advantage  they 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  confederacy,  nor  from  the 
combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  With  this  view,  they  form- 
ed a  plan  to  seize  upon  the  island  of  Socotora,  well  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Dioscorides,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  its  aloes.  It  lies  in  the  gulph  of  the  Red  Sea, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  the  straits  of  Babelmandel, 
formed  by  the  Cape  of  Guardafui  on  the  African  side,  and  by  the 
Cape  of  Fartack  on  the  side  of  Arabia. 

Tristan  D'Acugna  sailed  from  Portugal  with  a  considerable  ar- 
mament to  attack  this  island.  Upon  his  landing,  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  Ibrahim,  son  of  the  king  of  the  people  of  Fartack,  who 
was  sovereign  of  part  of  Arabia  and  Socotora.  This  young  prince 
was  killed  in  the  engagement ;  the  Portuguese  besieged  the  only 
town  that  was  in  the  island,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  though  it  was 
defended  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  garrison  superior  in  number  to 
their  small  army.  The  soldiers  that  composed  this  garrison,  de- 
termined not  to  survive  the  son  of  their  sovereign,  refused  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  were  all,  to  the  last  man,  put  to  the  sword.  The  in- 
trepidity of  D'Acugna's  troops  proved  an  over-match  for  their 
bravery. 

This  successful  enterprise  was  not  attended  with  the  advantages 
•that  were  expected  from  it.  It  was  found  that  the  island  was 
barren,  that  it  had  no  port,  and  that  the  ships  that  came  from  the 
Red  Sea  never  touched  there,  though  they  could  not  enter  the 
gulph  without  taking  an  observation  of  it.  Accordingly,  the 
Egyptian  fleet  found  a  safe  passage  into  the  Indian  ocean,  where 
it  joined  that  of  Cambaya.  These  united  armaments,  in  every  :.t- 
tack,  proved  too  hard  for  the  Portuguese,  who  were  considerably 
weakened  by  the  great  number  of  vessels  they  had  lately  fitted  out 
to  carry  merchandise  to  Europe.  This  triumph,  however,  was 
soon  over  ;  the  conquered  party  got  reinforcements,  and  regained 
their  superiority,  which  they  ever  after  preserved.  The  arma- 
ments, which  continued  to  come  from  Egypt,  were  always  beaten 
and  dispersed  by  the  small  Portuguese  squadrons  that  cruized  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulph. 

As,  however,  these  skirmishes  kept  up  a  constant  alarm,  and  oc- 
casioned some  expence,  Albuquerque  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  put  an  end  to  them  by  the  destruction  of  Suez.  But  a  thousand 
obstacles  opposed  the  execution  of  this  project. 

The  Red  Sea,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  corals,  madrepores, 
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and  marine  plants,  which  line  its  bottom  almost  throughout,  or 
perhaps  only  from  the  sand  which  discolours  its  waters,  is  surround- 
ed on  one  side  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  other  by  Upper  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt.  It  measures  sis  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  the 
Island  of  Socotora  to  the  famous  Isthmus  which  unites  Africa  to 
Asia.  As  its  length  is  very  considerable,  and  its  breadth  small, 
and  no  river  falls  into  it  of  sufficient  force  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tide,  it  is  more  affected  by  the  motions  of  the  great 
ocean  than  any  cf  the  inland  seas  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  It 
is  not  much  exposed  to  tempests  ;  the  winds  usually  blow  from 
the  north  and  south,  and  being  periodical,  like  the  monsoons  in 
India,  invariably  determine  the  season  of  falling  into,  or  out  of 
this  sea.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  middle  division 
is  open  and  navigable  at  all  times,  its  depth  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  fathoms.  The  other  two,  which  lie  nearer  the  land, 
though  they  abound  in  rocks,  are  preferred  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  coasts,  who  being  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the 
shore  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  vessels,  never  launch 
out  into  the  principal  channel,  unless  they  expect  a  squall  of  wind. 
The  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  landing  in  the  harbours 
of  this  coast,  makes  the  navigation  dangerous  for  vessels  of  large 
burthen,  as  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  in  their  passage  but  a  great 
number  of  desart  islands,  which  are  barren,  and  besides,  destitute 
of  fresh  water. 

Albuquerque,  notwithstanding  his  abilities,  experience,  and  re- 
solution, could  not  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  After  entering 
a.  considerable  way  into  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
with  his  fleet,  which  had  suffered  perpetual  hardships,  and  had 
been  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  A  restless  and  cruel  spirit 
of  enterprise  prompted  him  to  employ  methods  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs,  which,  though  of  a  still  bolder  cast,  he  thought 
could  tiot  fail  of  success.  He  wanted  to  prevail  with  the  Empe- 
ror of  Ethiopia,  who  solicited  the  protection  of  Portugal  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  so  as  to  open  a  passage  for  him  into  the 
Red  Sea.  Egypt  would  then  have  become  in  a  great  measure  un- 
inhabitable, or  at  least  unfit  for  commerce.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
proposed  to  transport  into  a  Arabia,  by  the  gulph  of  Persia,  three 
or  four  hundred  horse,  which  he  thought  would  be  sufficient  to 
plunder  Medina  and  Mecca.  He  imagined,  that  by  so  bold  an 
expedition,  he  should  strike  terror  into  the  Mohammedans,  and 
put  a  stop  to  that  prodigious  concourse  of  pilgrims,  which  was  the 
main  support  of  a  trade  he  wanted  totally  to  extirpate. 

Other  enterprises,  of  a  less  hazardous  nature,  and  attended  with 
more  immediate  advantage,  led  him  to  postpone  the  ruin  of  a 
power,  whose  influence  as  a  rival  was  the  only  circumstance  ne- 
cessary to  be  guarded  against  at  the  present  juncture.     The  con- 
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quest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks,  a  few  years  after,  made  it  requisite 
to  act  with  the  greatest  precaution.  Those,  men  of  genius,  who 
were  qualified  to  pursue  the  series  of  events,  which  had  preceded 
and  followed  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  form  deep  conjectures  concerning  the  revolutions 
which  this  new  tract  of  navigation  must  necessarily  prevent,  could 
not  help  considering  this  remarkable  transaction  as  the  most  im- 
portant jera  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Europe  began  to  recover  its  strength  by  slow  degrees,  and  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which  had  disgraced  its  inhabitants, 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquests  down  to  the  institution  of 
the  feudal  laws.  Innumerable  tyrants,  who  kept  multitudes  in  a 
state  of  oppression  and  slavery,  had  been  ruined  by  the  folly  of  the 
crusades.  To  defray  the  expences  of  these  wild  expeditions,  thev 
•were  obliged  to  sell  their  lands  and  castles,  and  for  a  pecuniary- 
consideration,  to  allow  their  vassals  some  privileges,  which  at  length 
almost  re-instated  them  in  the  rank  of  human  beings.  From  that 
time,  the  right  of  property  began  to  be  introduced  among  private 
persons,  and  gave  them  that  kind  of  independence,  without  which 
property  itself  is  a  mere  illusion.  rIhus  the  first,  dawnings  of  li- 
berty in  Europe  were,  however  contrary  to  the  intention  of  them, 
owing  to  the  crusades  5  and  the  rage  of  conquest  for  once  contri- 
buted to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  discoveries  made  by  Vasco  de  Gama, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  would  have  been  again  extinguished,  and  per- 
haps for  ever.  The  Turks  had  lately  expelled  those  savage  nations, 
who,  pouring  out  from  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  had  expelled 
the  Romans,  to  become,  like  them,  the  scourge  of  human  kind  -, 
and  our  barbarous  institutions  would  have  been  followed  by  op- 
pressions still  more  intolerable.  This  must  inevitably  have  been 
the  case,  if  the  savage  conquerors  of  Egypt  had  not  been  repulsed 
by  the  Portuguese  in  their  several  expeditions  to  India.  Their 
possession  of  the  riches  of  Asia  would  have  secured  their  claim  to 
those  of  Europe.  Masters  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  world,  they 
must  consequently  have  had  the  greatest  maritime  force  that  evtr 
was  known.  What  opposition  could  our  continent  then  have 
made  to  the  progress  of  a  people,  whose  religion  and  policy  equally 
animated  them  to  conquest? 

Dissensions  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of  its  liberties  ; 
France  contended  for  the  interests  of  its  sovereigns  ;  Germany 
for  those  of  its  religion  ;  and  Italy  was  employed  in  adjusting  the 
mutual  claims  of  a  tyrant  and  an  impostor.  Europe,  over-run 
with  fanatics  and  armies,  resembled  a  sick  person,  who  falling  into 
a  delirium,  in  the  transports  of  madness  opens  his  veins  till  he  faints 
with  loss  of  blood  and  spirits.  In  this  state  of  weakness  and  a- 
narchy,  it  was  ill  prepared  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  Turks. 
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As  the  calm  which  succeeds  the  violence  of  civil   wars    makes 
a  nation    formidable  to  its  neighbours,  so   the   dissensions   which 
divide  it,  as  certainly  expose  it  to  ravage  and  oppression.    The  de- 
praved morals  of  the  clergy  would  likewise  have,  favoured  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  worship;  and  we  should   have  been  con- 
demned to  a  state  of  slavery,  without  any  hopes  of  release.     In 
truth,  among  all  the  political  and  religious   systems  that  oppress 
mankind,  there  is  not  one   allows  so  little   scope  to  liberty  as  that 
of  the  Mussulman's.     Throughout  almost  all   Plurope,  a  religion 
adverse  to  government,   and  introduced   without   its   patronage  ; 
rules  of  morality  dispersed  without  order  or   precision  in   obscure 
writings,  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interpretations  ;   autho- 
rity ingrossed  by  priests  and  princes,  who  are  perpetually  contest- 
ing their  right  to  rule    over  their   fellow- creature's  ;  political   and 
civil  institutions  daily  formed,   in  contradiction  to  the  prevailing 
religion  which  condemns  an  inequality   of- rank  and   ambition;   a 
turbulent  and  enterprising  administration,  which,  in  order  to  tyra- 
uize  with  a  higher  hand,  is  perpetually  setting  one  part  of  the  state 
at  variance  with  the  other:   All  these   principles  of  discord  must 
necessarily  keep   the  minds   of  men   in   constant  agitation.     It  is 
surprising,   that,  on   the   view  of  this   tumultuous  scene,  nature 
should  stare  from  her  enhancement,  and  earnestly  ask,  "  Whether 
man  was  born  free  i" 

But  under  a  religion  which  consecrates  tyranny,  by  nxin<r  the 
throne  on  the  altar;  which  seems  to  curb  the  spirits  of  ambition, 
by  encouraging  voluptuousness  ;  and  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  indo- 
lence, by  forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  there  is 
little  reason  to  hope  for  any  considerable  revolutions.  Thus  the 
Turks,  who  frequently  strangle  their  master,  have  never  entertained 
a  thought  of  changing  their  government.  This  is  an  idea  beyond 
the  reach  of  minds  enervated  and  corrupted  like  theirs.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  whole  world  would  have  lost  its  liberty,  had  not 
the  most  superstitious,  and  perhaps  the  most  enslaved  nation  in 
Christendom,  checked  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan  fanati- 
cism, and  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  victories,  by  depriving  them  of 
those  sources  of  wealth  which  were  necessary  to  the  success  of 
their  enterprizes.  Albuquerque  went  still  further  ;  not  content 
with  having  taken  effectual  measures  to  prevent  any  vessel  from 
passing  from  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he  attempted  to 
get  the  command  of  the  Persian  gulph. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  Mocaudon,  which  leads  into  the 
Persian  gulph,  lies  the  island  of  Gombroon.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, an  Arabian  conqueror  built  upon  this  barren  rock  the  city  of 
Ormus,  which  afterwards  became  the   capital  of  an  empire,  com- 


apire; 

prehendmg  a  considerable  part  of  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  of  Persia 
on  the  other.     Ormus  had  two  good  harbours,  and  was  large,  po- 
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pulous,  and  well  fortified  ;  its  riches  and  strength  were  entirely 
owing  to  its  situation.  It  was  the  centre  of  trade  between  Persia 
and  the  Indies,  which  was  very  considerable,  if  we  recollect,  that 
the  Persians  at  that  time  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the  merchan- 
dise of  .Asia  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe  from  the  ports  of  Syria  and 
Gaffa.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  merchants,  Ormus 
presented  a  more  splendid  and  agreeable  scene  than  any  city  in  the 
East.  Persons  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  exchanged  their  commo- 
dities, and  transacted  their  business  here,  with  an  air  of  politeness 
and  attention  seldom  observed  in  other  places  of  trader 

This  affability  of  manners,  introduced  by  the  merchants  belong- 
ing to  the  port,  soon  spread  itself  among  the  foreigners  that  fre- 
quented it.  Their  address,  the  regularity  of  their  police,  the  con- 
veniencies  and  entertainments  of  every  kind  which  their  city  af- 
forded, joined  to  the  interest  of  commerce,  contributed  to  make  it 
the  resort  of  merchants  of  all  countries.  The  pavement  of  the 
streets  was  covered  with  mats,  and  in  some  places  with  carpets ; 
and  the  linen  awnings  which  were  suspended  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  prevented  any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Indian  cabinets,  ornamented  with  gilded  vases,  or  china  filled  with 
flowering  shrubs,  or  aromatic  plants,  adorned  their  apartments. 
Camels  laden  with  water  were  stationed  in  the  public  squares ; 
Persian  wines,  perfumes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  were 
furnished  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  they  had  the  music  of 
the  east  in  its  highest  perfection.  Ormus  "was  crowded  with  beau- 
tiful women  from  every  country  of  Asia,  who  were  instructed 
from  their  infancy  in  all  the  arts  of  varying  and  heightening  the 
pleasures  of  voluptuous  love.  In  short,  universal  opulence,  an 
extensive  commerce,  a  refined  luxury,  politeness  in  the  men,  and 
gallantry  in  the  women,  united  all  their  attractions  to  make  this 
city  the  seat  of  pleasure. 

Albuquerque,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Indies,  began  to  ravage  the 
coasts,  and  to  plunder  the  towns  that  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Ormus.  Though  these  inroads,  which  shewed  more  of  the 
robber  than  of  the  conqueror,  were  naturally  repugnant  to  Albu- 
querque's character,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  these  harsh  expedients,  to  induce  a  power  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  subdue  by  force,  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the  yoke 
he  wanted  to  impose.  As  soon  as  he  imagined  the  alarm  had 
spread  sufficiently  to  favour  his  designs,  he  appeared  before  the 
capital,  and  summoned  the  king  to  acknowledge  himself  tributary 
to  Portugal,  as  he  was  to  Persia.  This  proposal  was  received  in  the 
manner  it  deserved.  A  fleet,  composed  of  ships  from  Ormus, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  came  to  an  engagement  with  Albuquerque's 
squadron,  who  with  five  vessels  destroyed  the  whole  armament. 
The  kjng,  disheartened  by  his  ill  successj  consented  that  the  con- 
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queror  should  erect  a  fort  which  might  command   the   city  and 
both  its  harbours. 

Albuquerque,     who    well    knew    the    importance    of   seizing 
the  present  opportunity,  carried  on  the  work  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition.    He  laboured  as  hard  as  the  meanest  of  his  followers  ; 
but  this  spirit  of  activity  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking 
notice  of  the   smallness  of  his   numbers.      Atar,    who,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutions  so  frequent  in  the  east,  had  been  raised 
from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a  prime  minister,  was  a- 
shamed  of  having  sacrificed  the  state  to  a  handful  of  adventurers. 
As  his  talent  lay  rather  in  the  arts   of  policy  than  of  war,  he   de- 
termined to  repair  the  ill  consequences  of  his  timidity  by  stratagem. 
By  the  arts  of  insinuation   and  bribery,  he   succeeded   so  far  in' 
sowing  dissensions  among  the  Portuguese,  and  prejudicing  them 
against   their  leader,  that  they  were  frequently  on  the  point  of  ta- 
king arms  against  each  other.     This  animosity,    which  increased 
every  day,  determined  them  to  reimbark  at  the  instant  they  were 
informed  that  a  plot  was  concerted  to  massacre  them.      Albuouer- 
que,  whose  spirit  rose  superior  to  opposition  and  discontent,  resol- 
ved to  starve  the  place,  and  deprive  it  of  succours,  by  cuttino-  0ff 
all  communication.   It  must  certainly  have  fallen  into  his  hands°  had 
not  three  of  his  captains  shamefully  abandoned  him,  and  gone  off 
with  their  ships.    'To  justify  this  desertion,  they  were  guilty  of  still 
blacker  perfidy,  in  accusing  their  general  of  the  most  atrocious, 
crimes. 

_  This  treachery  obliged  Albuquerque  to  defer  the  execution  of 
his  design  for  some  time,  which  he  knew  to  be  not  far  distant 
when  he  should  have  all  the  national  troops  at  his  command.  As 
soon  as  he  was  appointed  viceroy,  he  appeared  before  Qrmus  with, 
so  strong  an  armament,  that  a  debauched  court,  and  an  effeminate 
people,  finding  it  in  vain  to  make  any  resistance,  were  obliged  to 
submit.  The  sovereign  of  Persia,  however,  having  had  the^confi- 
dence  to  demand  tribute  of  the  conqueror,  Albuquerque  ordered 
some  bullets,  grenades,  and  sabres,  to  be  produced  to  the  envoy, 
telling  him,  that  this  -was  the  kind  of  tribute  paid  by  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal. 

After  this  expedition,  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  was  so  firm- 
ly established  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulphs,  and  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  that  they  began  to  think  of  extending  their  conquests 
into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 

Albuquerque's  first  attempt  was  against  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  is  eighty  leagues  long,  and  thirty  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It 
was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Taprobane.  We  have  no  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  of  the  revolutions"  it  has  undergone.  All 
that  history  relates  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  laws  were  former- 
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ly  held  in  so  high  esteem,  that  the  monarch  was  under  the  same  ob- 
ligation of  observing  them  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  If  he  vio- 
lated them,  he  was  condemned  to  death;  with  this  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, however,  that  he  did  not  suffer  in  an  ignominious  manner.  He 
was  denied  all  intercourse,  ail  the  comforts  and  supports  of  life ; 
and,  in  this  kind  of  excommunication,  miserably  ended  his  days. 

When  the  Portuguese  landed  at  Ceylon,  they  found  it  well 
peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  nations,  who  differed  from  e;;ch 
other  in  their  manners,  their  government,  and  their  religion.  The 
Bedas,  who  were  settled  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  islands,  where 
the  country  was  less  fertile,  were  divided  into  tribes,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  so  many  families,  headed  by  a  chief,  whose 
authority  was  not  absolute.  They  go  almost  naked  ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  their  manners  and  government  are  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland.  These  tribes,  who  unite  for  the 
common  defence,  have  always  fought  bravely  for  their  liberty,  and 
have  never  invaded  that  of  their  neighbours.  Their  religion  is  little 
known  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  any  worship.  They 
have  little  intercourse  with  strangers,  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  those 
who  travel  through  the  district  they  inhabit;  they  treat  them  well, 
and  send  them  away  as  soon  as  possible.  This  caution  is  owing 
in  part  to  the  jealousy  the  Bedas  entertain  of  their  wives,  which 
contributes  to  estrange  them  from  all  the  world.  They  seem  to 
be  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

The  southern  part  is  possessed  by  a  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful people,  called  Cinglasses.  This  nation  is  polite  in  compari- 
son of  the  other.  They  wear  clothes,  and  live  under  an  arbitrary 
government.  They  have  a  distinction  of  casts,  as  well  as  the  In- 
dians; but  their  religion  is  different.  They  acknowledge  one  Su- 
preme Being,  and,  in  subordination  to  him,  divinities  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  order;  all  which  divinities  have  their  own  particu- 
lar priests.  Among  the  deities  of  the  second  order,  particular  ho- 
nours are  paid  to  Buddou,  who  descended  upon  earth  to  take  upon 
himself  the  office  of  Mediator  between  God  and  mankind.  The 
priests  of  Buddou  are  persons  of  great  consequence  in  Ceylon. 
They  are  never  punishable  by  the  prince,  even  for  an  attempt 
against  his  life.  The  Cinglasses  understand  the  art  of  war. 
They  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  security  their 
mountains  afford  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Europeans,  whom 
they  have  often  conquered.  like  all  people  in  arbitrary  states,  they 
are  deceitful,  selfish,  and  full  of  compliment.  They  have  two  lan- 
guages •,  one  peculiar  to  the  people,  the  other  to  the  learned. 
"Wherever  this  custom  prevails,  it  furnishes  priests  and  princes  with 
a  farther  opportunity  of  imposing  upon  mankind. 

Both  those  nations  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  fruits,  the  corn, 
and  the  pasture,  which  abounded  in  the  island.     They  had  ele- 
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phants  without  number,  precious  stones,  and  the  only  kind  of 
cinnamon  that  was  ever  esteemed.  On  the  northern  coast,  and  on 
the  fishing  coast  which  borders  upon  it,  was  carried  on  the  great- 
est pearl  fishery  in  the  east.  The  harbours  of  Ceylon  were  the 
best  in  India,  and  its  situation  was  none  of  the  least  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  interest  of  the  Portuguese  to 
have  placed  ail  their  strength  in  this  island.  It  lies  in  the  centre 
of  the  east  ;  and  is  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  richest  countries. 
All  the  ships  that  come  from  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  cannot 
avoid  paying  a  kind  of  homage  to  Geylon  ;  and  the  monsoons, 
which  alternately  blow  from  different  points,  make  it  easy  for  ves- 
sels to  come  in  and  go  out,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  might 
have  been  well  peopled,  and  fortified  with  little  expence  of  blood 
and'  treasure.  The  numerous  squadrons  that  might  have  been  sent 
out  from  every  port  in  the  island,  would  have  kept  all  Asia  in  awe; 
and  the  ships  that  might  cruize  in  those  latitudes,  would  have  in- 
tercepted the  trade  of  other  nations. 

The  viceroy  overlooked  these  advantages.  He  also  neglected 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  though  richer  than  that  of  Malabar. 
The  merchandise  of  the  latter  was  of  an  inferior  quality  :  it  pro- 
duced plenty  of  provisions,  a  small  quantity  of  bad  cinnamon, 
some  pepper  and  cardamon,  a  kind  of  spice  much  used  by  the  east- 
ern people.  The  coast  of  Coromandel  furnished  the  finest  cot- 
tons in  the  world.  Its  inhabitants,  who  for  the  most  part  were  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Arabians 
and  other  nations,  were  the  most  humane  and  industrious  of  all 
the  people  in  Indostan.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  passage 
along  the  coast  of  Coromandel  towards  the  nortii  leads  to  the  mines 
of  Golconcia  ;  besides,  this  coast  is  admirably  situated  for  the 
trade  of  Bengal  and  other  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Albuquerque  made  no  settlement  there. 
The  settlements  of  St  Thomas  and  Negapatan  were  not  formed 
till  afterwards.  He  knew  that  this  coast  was  destitute  of  harbours, 
and  inaccessible  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  fleets  to  protect  the  colonies.  In  short,  he 
thought  that  when  the  Portuguese  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Ceylon,  a  conquest  begun  by  his  predecessor  D" Aimeyda,  and 
afterwards  completed,  they  might  command  the  trade  of  Coro- 
mandel, if  they  got  possession  of  Malacca.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt. 

The  country,  of  which  Malacca  is  the  capital  city,  is  a  narrow 
tract  of  land,  about  one  hundred  leagues  in  length.  It  joins  to 
the  continent  towards  the  northern  coast,  where  it  borders  on  the 
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and  divided  from  the  island  of  Sumatra  by  a  channel,  which  is  call- 
ed the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

Nature  had  amply  provided  for  the  happiness  of  the  Malays, 
by  placing  them  in  a  mild  healthful  climate,  where  refreshing 
gales,  and  cooling  streams,  allay  the  fervour  of  the  torrid  zone  ; 
•where  the  soil  pours  forth  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruits  to  sa- 
tisfy the  wants  of  a  savage  life,  and  is  capable  of  answering,  by 
cultivation,  all  the  necessary  demands  of  society  ;  where  the  trees 
wear  an  eternal  verdure,  and  the  flowers  bloom  in  a  perpetualsuc- 
cession  ;  where  the  most  delicate  and  fragrant  odours,  breathing 
from  aromatic  plants,  perfume  the  air,  and  infuse  a  spirit  of  vo- 
luptuous delight  into  all  animated  creatures.  Nature  had  done 
every  thing  in  favour  of  the  Malays,  but  society  counteracted  her 
benevolent  intentions. 

Such  has  been  the  influence  of  a  tyrannical  government,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  happiest  country  in  the  universe  have  be- 
come remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  their  manners.  The  feudal 
system,  which  took  its  rise  among  the  rocks  and  woods  of  the 
north,  had  extended  itself  to  the  mild  regions  of  the  Equator, 
■where  every  thing  conspires  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  a  long 
life  of  tranquillity,  which  can  only  be  shortened  by  too  frequent 
and  excessive  indulgence  in  pleasures.  This  enslaved  nation  is 
under  the  dominion  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  rather  of  twenty  ty- 
rants, his  representatives.  Thus  the  despotism  of  a  Sultan  has 
found  means  to  extend  its  oppressive  influence  to  multitudes,  by 
lodging  its  authority  in  the  hands  cf  numerous  overgrown  vas- 
sals. 

This  state  of  turbulence  and  oppression  gave  rise  to  an  univer- 
sal savageness  of  manners.  In  vain  did  heaven  and  earth  shower 
their  blessings  upon  Malacca  ;  these  blessings  only  served  to 
m'ake'its  inhabitants  ungrateful  and  unhappy.  The  masters  let  out 
their  services,  or  rather  those  of  their  dependents,  for  hire,  to  tha 
best  bidder,  regardless  of  the  loss  that  agriculture  would  sustain 
for  want  of  hands.  They' preferred  a  wandering  and  adventurous 
life,  either  by  sea  or  land,  to  industry.  This  people  had  Con- 
quered a  large  Archipelago,  well  known  in  the  east  by  the  name 
cf  Malayan  islands.  The  numerous  colonies  that  were  transplant- 
ed thither,  carried  with  them  their. laws,  their  manners,  their 
customs,  and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  the  softest  language 
in  all  Asia. 

Malacca,  however,  by  its  situation,  was  become  the  most  con- 
siderable market  in  India  ;  its  harbour  was  constantly  crowded 
with  vessels,  either  from  Japan,  China,  the  Philippine  and  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  eastern  coast  ;  or 
from  Bengal,  Coromandel,  Malabar,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa. 
These   merchants  carried  on   a  safe  trade  among  themselves;,    or 
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with  the  inhabitants.  The  strong  propensity  of  the  Malays  after 
plunder  at  last  gave  way  to  a  more  certain  advantage  than  the  pre- 
carious success  of  piratical  expeditions. 

The  Portuguese  wanted  to  have  a  share  in  the  general  commerce 
of  Asia.  At  first  they  appeared  at  Malacca  in  the  character  of 
merchants  ;  but  their  usurpations  in  India  rendered  their  designs 
so  much  suspected,  and  the  animosity  of  the  Arabians  had  circu- 
lated reports  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  these  conquerors,  that 
measures  were  taken  to  destroy  them.  They  fell  into  the  snares 
that  were  laid  for  them  ;  several  of  them  were  massacred,  and 
others  thrown  into  prison.  Those  who  escaped  retreated  to  their 
ships,  which  got  back  safe  to  the  Malabar  coast. 

Though  Albuquerque  by  no  means  intended  to  wait  for  a  rupture 
to  afford  him  a  pretence  of  seizing  Malacca,  he, was  not  displeas- 
ed at  this  incident,  as  it  gave  his  enterprize  an  appearance  of  jus- 
tice, that  might  lessen  the  odium  which  such  a  step  must  natural- 
ly have  drawn  upon  the  Portuguese  name.  As  an  impression  so 
favourable  to  his  views  might  be  weakened  by  delay,  he  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  take  "his  revenge.  The  enemy  expected  a 
sudden  blow ;  and  accordingly,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1511,  he  found  everything  in 
readiness  to  receive  him. 

Formidable,  however,  as  these  preparations  appeared,  there 
was  a  still  greater  obstacle,  which  for  some  days  damped  the  valour 
of  the  Christian  general  :  His  friend,  Araujo  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  first  expedition,  and  the  enemy  threatened  to  put  him 
to  death  the  moment  he  should  begin  the  siege.  Albuquerque, 
who  did  not  want  sensibility,  startled  at  the  prospect  of  his  friend's 
danger,  when  the  following  billet  was  brought  him  :  "  Think  of 
nothing  but  the  glory  and  advantage  of  Portugal;  if  1  cannot 
contribute  towards  your  victory,  at  least  let  me  not  be  the  means 
of  preventing  it."  The  place  was  attacked  and  carried,  after 
several  doubtful,  bloody,  and  obstinate  engagements.  They 
found  in  it  immense  treasure,  vast  magazines,  and- whatever  could 
contribute  to  the  elegancies  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  a  fort  was 
erected  there  to  secure  the  conquest. 

As  the  Portuguese  contented  themselves  with  the  possession  cf 
the  city,  the  inhabitants,  who  professed  a  kind  of  corrupt  Moham- 
medanism, and  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  their  new  masters,  ei- 
ther retired  into  the  inland  parts,  or  dispersed  themselves  along 
the  coast.  Having  lost  the  spirit  of  commerce,  they  relapsed  into 
all  the  excesses  of  their  violent  character.  These  people  never 
go  without  a  poniard,  which  they  call  c'rid.  The  invention  of  this 
murderous  weapon  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  their 
sanguinary  genius.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  such 
men  armed  with  such  an  instrument.     When  they  get  on  board  a 
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vessel,,  they  stab  all  the  crew  when  they  least  suspect  any  harm. 
Since  their  treachery  has  been  known,  all  the  Europeans  take 
care  never  to  employ  a  Malayan  sailor  ;  but  these  barbarians, 
who  always  made  it  a  rule  to  attack  the  weaker  party,  have  now 
changed  this  ancient  custom,  and,  animated  by  an  unaccountable 
resolution  to  kill  or  be  killed ,  come  in  boats  with  thirty  men  to 
board  our  vessels,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  carrying  them  off:  if 
they  are  repulsed,  they  have  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  having  im- 
brued their  hands  in  blood. 

A  people  who  derive  from  nature  such  an  inflexible  bravery, 
may  be  exterminated,  but  not  subdued. by  force.  They  are  only 
to  be  civilized  by  humane  treatment  •  the  allurements  of  riches 
or  liberty,  the  influence  of  virtue  and  moderation,  and  a  mild  go- 
vernment. They  must  be  restored  to  their  rights,  or  left  to  them- 
selves, before  we  can  hope  to  establish  any  intercourse  with  them. 
To  attempt  to  reduce  them  by  conquest,  is  perhaps  the  last  me- 
thod that  should  be  tried  ;  as  it  will  not  only  increase  their  abhor- 
rence of  a  foreign  yoke,  but  discourage  them  from  entering  into 
any  social  engagements.  Nature  has  placed  certain  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  like  lions  in  the  desarts,  that  they  may  enjoy 
their  liberty.  Tempests,  sands,  forests,  mountains,  and  caverns, 
are  the  places  of  refuge  and  defence  to.  ail  independent  beings. 
Civilized  nations  should  take  care  how  they  invade  the  rights,  or 
rouze  the  spirits  of  islanders  and  savages  ;  as  they  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  become  cruel  and  barbarous  to  no  purpose  ;  that 
their  ravages  will  make  them  detested  ;  and  that  disgrace  and  re- 
venge are  the  only  laurels  they  can  expect  to  obtain. 

After  the  reduction  of  Malacca,  the  Icings  of  Slam,  Pegu,  and 
several  others,  alarmed  at  a  conquest  so  fatal  to  their  indepen- 
dence, sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  Albuquerque,  to  make 
him  an  offer  of  their  trade,  and  to  desire  an  alliance  with  Portu- 
gal- 

Affairs  being  in  this  situation,  a  squadron  was  detached  from 
the  fleet  to  the  Moluccas.  These  islands,  which  lie  in  the  Indian 
ocean  near  the  equinoxial,  are  ten  in  number,  including,  as  usual, 
those  of  Banda.  The  largest  is  not  more  than  twelve  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  the  others  are  much  smaller. 

It  is  not  known  who  were  the  first  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  pretty 
certain,  that  the  Javans  and  the  Malays  have  successively  been  in 
possession  of  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  were  inhabited  by  a  kind'  of  savages,  whose  chiefs,  though, 
honoured  with  the  title  of  kings,  possessed  only  a  limited  authori- 


ty, totally  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  their  subjects.     Ti 


had, 


of  late  years,  joined  the  superstitions  of  Mohammedanism  to  those 
of  Paganism,  which  they  had  professed  for  a  considerably  time. 
Their  indolence  was  excessive.     Their  only  enjoyment  was  hunt- 
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fiing  and  fishing  ;  and  they  were  strangers  to  all  kind  of  agriculture. 
They  were  encouraged  in  their  inactivity  by  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  the  cocoa-tree. 

The  cocoa  is  a  tree,  whose  roots  are  so  slender,  and  penetrate 
so  little  way  into  the  ground,  that  it  is  frequently  blown  down  by 
the  wind.  Its  trunk,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  is  straight,  of  a  middling  thickness,  aud  every  where  of  the 
same  diameter.  It  is  of  so  spungy  a  nature,  that  it  is  unfit  for 
ship  timber,  or  for  any  building  that  requires  solidity.  Its  head, 
or  tuft,  is  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  leaves,  which  are  large,  long, 
and  thick,  and  are  made  use  of  in  covering  the  roofs  of  houses. 
Prom  this  tuft,  which  is  renewed  thrice  every  year,  at  the  same 
time  arise  very  large  buds,  from  each  of  which  hang  ten  or  twelve 
cocoas,  which,  including  their  shells,  are  more  than  half  a  foot  in 
diameter-  The  outer  coat  of  the  nut  consists  of  filaments,  which 
are  used  for  coarse  stuffs,  and  ship  cables.  Of  the  nest  coat, 
.which  is  very  hard,  are  made  small  cups,  and  other  domestic  uten- 
sils. The  inside  of  this  shell  is  filled  with  a  white  firm  pulp, 
from  which  is  expressed  an  oil  much  used  in  the  Indies.  It  is 
sweet  as  long  as  it  continues  fresh,  but  it  contracts  a  bitter  taste 
when  it  is  kept  long,  and  is  then  only  proper  for  burning.  The 
sediment  that  remains  in  the  press  affords  nourishment  for  cattle, 
poultry,  and  even  the  lower  kind  of  people  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  pulp  of  the  cocoa  contains  a  liquid,  which  is  extremely  re- 
freshing, and  quenches  the  thirst  of  labouring  people.  This  li- 
quor is  very  wholesome,  but  has  a  sweet  insipid  taste. 

When  those  buds  are  cut  at  the  extremity,  vessels  are  placed  to 
receive  the  white  liquor  that  distils  from  them,  which,  if  drawn 
off  before  sun  rise,  and  drunk  while  it  is  fresh,  has  the  flavour  of 
sweet  wine.  It  is  the  manna  of  the  desert ,  and  who  knows  but 
this  miraculous  story  might  have  originated  in  a  country  still  farther 
east  than  that  of  Arabia  or  Egypt  ?  India,  it  is  said,  has  long  been 
the  nursery  of  fables,  allegories,  and. religious  opinions.  Natural 
curiosities  furnish  an  ample  field  for  imposture,  who  is  apt  to 
convert  any  uncommon  phenomena  into  prodigies.  The  natural 
history  of  one  country  becomes  supernatural  in  another.  Facts, 
like  plants,  undergo  an  alteration  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
they  are  removed  from  the  country  whence  they  derived  their  ori- 
gin. The  doctrines  of  truth  are  supplanted  by  those  of  error; 
and  the  remoteness  of  times  and  places,  by  concealing  the  occa- 
sional causes  of  false  opinions,  secures  jo  popular  falsehoods  the 
confidence  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  learn- 
ed. The  former,  are  not  allowed  to  entertain  even  a  doubt,  and  the 
latter  are  debarred  from  offering  their  conjectures  on  the  subiect. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  juice  of  the  cocoa  might  at  the 
same  time  have  served  for  food  to  the  Israelites,  aud  drink  to  the 
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Indians..  It  is  certain,  however,  though  it  does  not  rnek  as  man- 
na iri  the  sun,  yet  it  very  soon  turns  sour,  and  makes  good  vine- 
gar. When  distilled  in  its  highest  perfection,  it  produces  a  strong 
brandy  ;  and,  boiled  with  quick-lime,  yields  a  middling  kind  of 
sugar.  The  trees  from  which  this  liquor  has  been  extracted  bear 
no  fruit,  the.  juices  being  exhausted  which  serve  to  produce  and 
nourish  the  kernel. 

Besides  this  tree,  which  is  common  in  all  parts  of  India,  the 
Moluccas  produce  a  singular  plant,  which  they  call  sago.  This  tree 
affords  a  nutriment  from  its  trunk  and  vital  substance,  its  fruit 
being  a  superfluous  and  useless  part.  It  grows  wild  in  the  forests, 
and  multiplies  itself  by  seeds  and  suckers.  It  rises  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  and  is  about  six  in  circumference.  The  bark  is  an 
inch  thick.  The  inner  rind  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  long 
fibres,  which  are  interlaced  with  each  other.  This  double  coat 
contains  a  kind  of  sap,  or  gum,  which  falls  into  meal.  This  tree, 
which  seems  to  grow  purely  for  the  use  of  man,  points  out  the 
meal  by  a  fine  white  powder,  which  covers  its  leaves,  and  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  the  maturity  of  the  sago.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the 
root,  and  sawn  into  scantlings,  which  are  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, for  the  better  extracting  of  the  sap  or  meal  it  contains.  Af- 
ter this  substance  has  been  diluted  in  water,  it  is  strained  through 
a  kind  of  sieve,  which  retains  the  grosser  particles  ;  the  rest  is 
thrown  into  earthen  moulds,  where  it  dries  and  hardens  for  some 
years.  The  Indians  eat  the  sago  diluted  with  water,  and  some- 
times baked  or  boiled.  Through  a  principle  of  humanity,  they  re- 
serve the  finest  part  of  this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly 
is  sometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  white,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

Temperate,  independent,  and  averse  to  labour,  these  people  had 
lived  for  ages  upon  the  meal  of  the  sago,  and  the  milk  of  the  co- 
coa, when  the  Chinese,  landing  by  accident  at  the  Moluccas, 
discovered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  with  which  valuable  spices 
the  ancients  were  entirely  unacquainted.  They  were  soon  admir- 
ed all  over  the  Indies,  from  whence  they  were  transported  to  Per- 
sia and  Europe.  The  Arabians,  who  at  that  time  engrossed  al- 
most all  the  trade  of  the  universe,  did  not  overlook  so  lucrative  a 
part  of  it.  They  repaired  in  crowds  to  these  celebrated  islands, 
and  had  already  monopolized  their  productions,  when  the  Portu- 
guese, who  pursued  them  every  where,  deprived  them  of  this 
branch  of  trade.  Notwithstanding  the  schemes  that  were  laid  to 
supplant  these  conquerors,  they  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort. 
From  this  period  the  court  of  Lisbon  ranked  the  Moluccas  among 
the  number  of  their  provinces,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  be- 
came such  in  reality. 

"While  Albuquerque's  lieutenants  enriched  their  country  with  the 
new  productions  of  the  east,  their  general  completed  the  conquest 
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of  Malabar,  which  would -have  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
recover  its  liberty.  After  his  late  success,  he  employed  the  leisure 
he  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  in  suppressing  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Portuguese,  establishing  order  in  all  the  colonies, 
and  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  army  :  in  all  which  he  dis- 
played an  activity,  sagacity,  wisdom,  justice,  humanity,  and  disin- 
terestedness, rarely  to  be  met  with.  His  good  qualities  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  that,  for  a  long 
time  after  his  death,  they  continued  to  repair  to  his  tomb  to  de- 
mand justice  for  the  outrages  committed  by  his  successors.  He 
died  at  Goa  in  the  year  151,5,  without  having  acquired  a  fortune, 
and  in  disgrace  with  Emanuel,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
entertain  suspicions  of  his  conduct. 

If  our  astonishment  is  raised  at  the  number  of  Albuquerque's 
victories,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  how  deservedly  do 
those  brave  men  claim  our  admiration  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
command  in  these  expeditions  !  Did  any  nation,  with  so  slender  a 
force,  ever  perform  such  great  actions  ?  The  Portuguese,  with  less 
than  forty  thousand  troops,  struck  terror  into  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  barbarous  nations  of  Africa,  the  Mammelucs,  the  Ara- 
bians, and  all  the  eastern  countries,  from  the  island  of  Ormus  to 
China.  With  a  force  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred,  they 
engaged  troops,  which,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy  of  equal 
strength,  would  frequently  defend  their  lives  and  possessions  to 
the  last  extremity.  What  kind  of  men  then  must  the  Portuguese 
have  been,  and  what  extraordinary  causes  must  have  conspired  to 
produce  a  nation  of  heroes  ! 

They  had  been  at  wars  with  the  Moors  near  a  century,  when 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  with  several  French  knights,  landed  in  Por- 
tugal, with  a  design  to  serve,  in  Castile  under  the  famous  Cid, 
whose  reputation  had  drawn  them  thither.  The  Portuguese  invit- 
ed them  to  lend  their  assistance  against  the  infidels  ;  the  knights 
complied,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  settled  in  Portugal.  Chi- 
valry, one  of  the  institutions  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
exalt  human  nature,  substituting  the  love  of  glory  for  the  love  of 
our  country,  that  refined  spirit,  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  bar- 
barous ages,  and  calculated  to  repair  or  lessen  the  errors  and  in- 
conveniencies  of  the  feudal  government,  from,  whenceit  took  its 
rise,  at  that  time  revived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  all  the 
splendor  it  had  its  first  appearance  in  France  and  England.  The 
Princes  endeavoured  to  keep  it  alive,  and  to  extend  its  influence, 
by  establishing  several  orders  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient 
ones,  and  calculated  to  infuse  the  same  spirit,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  heroism,  gallantry,  and  devotion. 

The  sovereigns  raised  the  spirit  of  the  nation  still  higher,  by 
treating  the  nobility  in  some  measure  upon  a  footing  of  equality, 
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and  by  setting  bounds  to  their  own  authority.  They  frequent- 
ly assembled  their  states  genera],  without  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, there  can  be  no  nation.  By  these  states  Alphonso  was  invest- 
ed, with  the  regal  authority  after  the  taking  of  Lisbon  ;  and  it  was 
■with  their  concurrence  that  his  successors,  for  a  long  time  after, 
exercised  the  power  of  enacting  laws.  Many  of  these  laws  were 
calculated  to  inspire  the  love  of  great  actions.  The  order  of  the 
nobility  was  conferred  upon  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  signal  services  :  who  had  killed  or  taken  prisoner  the  ene- 
my's general,  or  his  squire  ;  or  who  had  refused  to  perchase  their 
liberty,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  by  renouncing  their  reli- 
gion. On  the  other  hand,  whoever  insulted  a  woman,  gave  false 
evidence,  broke  his  promise,  or  "  disguised  the  truth  to  his  sove- 
reign," was  deprived  of  his  rank. 

The  wars  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  were  at  the  same  time  religious  wars.  They  partook 
of  that  fierce,  yet  enterprising  fanaticism,  which  the  Popes  had  en- 
couraged at  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The  Portuguese,  therefore, 
were  knights  armed  in  defence  of  their  properties,  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  kings,  who  were  knights  as.  well  as  them- 
selves. Besides  these,  they  were  the  heroes  of  the  crusades,  who, 
in  defending  Christianity,  were  fighting  for  their  country.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  nation  was  small,  and  its  power  extremely 
limited  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  little  states,  which  are  often  exposed  to 
danger,  that  we  find  that  enthusiastic  fondness  for  their  country, 
which  is  utterly  unknown  in  larger  communities,  who  enjoy  a 
greater  security. 

The  principles  of  activity,  vigour,  and  a  noble  elevation  of  soul, 
which  united  in  the  character  of  this  nation,  were  not  lost  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  They  pursued  these  enemies  of  their 
religion  and  government  into  Africa.  They  were  engaged  in  se- 
veral wars  with  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon  ;  and,  during  the' 
interval  that  preceded  their  expeditions  to  India,  the  nobility  lived 
at  a  distance  from  cities  and  the  court,  and  preserved  in  their  cas- 
tles the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  together  with  their  portraits. 

Whilst  they  were  meditating  farther  conquests  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  a  new  passion  co-operated  with  the  principles  just  mention- 
ed, to  give  additional  energy  tp  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. This  passion  was  avarice,  which,  however  it  might  ani- 
mate all  the  rest'  for  the  present,  could  not  fail  to  destroy  their  ge- 
nerosity of  temper  in  the  end.  Adventurers  embarked  in  crowds, 
with  a  view  of  acquiring  fortunes,  serving  their  country,  and  mak- 
ing proselytes.  They  appeared  in  India  to  be  something  more 
than  men,  till  the  death  of  Albuquerque.  Then  riches,  which 
were  the  object  and  reward  of  "their  conquests,  introduced  an  uni- 
versal corruptioE.     The  nobler  passions  gave  way  to  the  pleasures 
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ef  luxury,  which  never  fail  to  enervate  the  body,  and  to  destrov 
the  virtues  of  the  mind.  The  weak  successors  of  the  illustrious 
Emanuel,  and  the  men  of  mean  abilities,  whom  he  himself  sent  as 
viceroys  to  the  Indies,  gradually  contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Portuguese. 

Lopez-Soarez,  however,  who  succeeded  Albuquerque,  pursued 
his  designs.  He  abolished  a  barbarous  custom  that  prevailed  in 
the  country  of  Travancor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut.  These 
people  consulted  sorcerers  concerning  the  destiny  of  their  children: 
If  the  magician  promised  a  happy  destiny,  they  were  suffered  to 
live  ;  if  he  foretold  any  great  calamities  that  were  to  befal  them 
they  were  put  to  death.  Soarez  interposed  to  preserve  their  chil- 
dren. He  was  for  some  time  to  struggle  against  the  opposition 
with  which  the  Portuguese  were  threatened  in  India  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  relieved  from  his  anxiety,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  pas. 
sage  to  China. 

The  great  Albuquerque  had  formed  the  same  design.  He  had 
met  with  Chinese  ships  and  merchants  at  Malacca,  and  conceived 
the  highest  opinion  of  a  nation,  whose  very  sailors  had  more  politel 
ness,  a  better  sense  of  decorum,  more  good  nature  and  humanity, 
than  were,  at  that  time,  to  be  found  among  theEuropean  nobility! 
He  invited  the  Chinese  to  continue  their  commerce  with  Malacca! 
From  them  he  procured  a  particular  account  of  the  strength! 
riches,  and  manners  of  their  extensive  empire,  and  communicated' 
his  intelligence  to  the  court  of  Portugal. 

The  Chinese  nation  was  utterly  unknown  in  Europe.  Mark 
Paul,  a  Venetian,  who  had  travelled  to  China  by  land,  had  givsn 
a  description  of  it,  which  was  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  It  corre- 
sponded, however,  with  the  particulars  since  transmitted  by  Albu- 
querque. Credit  was  given  to  this  officer's  testimony,  and  to  his 
account  of  the  lucrative  trade  that  might  be  carried  on  in  this 
country. 

In  the  year  1518,  a  squadron  sailed  from  Lisbon  to  carry  over 
an  ambassador.  As  soon  as  it  arrived  at  the  islands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canton,  it  was  surrounded  by  Chinese  vessels  which 
came  to  reconnoitre  it.  Ferdinand  D'Andreade,  who  commanded 
it,  did  not  attempt  to  defend  himself:  he  suffered  the  Chinese  to 
come  on  board,  communicated  the  object  of  his  voyage  to  the 
Mandarines  that  presided  at  Canton,  and  sent  his  ambassador  on 
shore,  who  was  conducted  to  Pekin. 

This  ambassador,  during  his  journey  from  Canton  to  Pekin,  was 
every  moment  presented  with  some  new  wonder,  that  struck  him 
with  amazement.  If  we  consider  the  largeness  of  towns,  the 
multitude  of  villages,  the  variety  of  canals,  of  which  some  are  na- 
vigable across  the  empire,  and  others  contribute  to :  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  art  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  the  abundance 
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and  variety  of  their  productions,  the  sagacious  and  mild  aspect  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  perpetual  interchange  of  good  offices  which 
appeared  in  the  country  and  on  the  public  roads,  and  the  good 
order  preserved  among  those  numberless  crowds  who  were  engag- 
ed in  the  hurry  of  business,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  surprise 
of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
barbarous  and  ridiculous  manners  of  Europe. 

Let  us  take  a  short  view  of  this  people.  The  history  of  a  na- 
tion so  well  governed,  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  man  :  the  rest  of 
the  world  resembles  the  chaos  of  matter  before  it  was  wrought 
into  form.  After  a  long  series  of  devastation,  society  has  at  length 
risen  to  order  and  harmony.  States  and  nations  are  produced 
from  each  other,  like  individuals  ;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
families  nature  brings  about  the  death  of  some,  and  provides  for 
the  births  of  others,  in  a  constant  and  regular  succession  :  but  in 
states,  this  rule  is  violated  and  destroyed  by  the  disorders  of  soci- 
ety, where  it  sometimes  happens  that  ancient  monarchies  stifle 
rising  republics  in  their  births,  and  that  a  rude  and  savage  people, 
rushing  like  a  torrent,  sweep  away  multitudes  of  states,  which  are 
disunited  and  broken  in  pieces. 

China  alone  has  escaped  this  fatality.  This  empire,  bounded 
by  Russian  Tartary  on  the  north,  by  the  Indies  on  the  south,  by 
Thibet  on  the  west,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the  east,  comprehends 
almost  all  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  _  It  is 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  said 
to  have  lasted  through  a  successive  series  of  four  thousand  years ; 
nor  is  this  antiquity  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  The  narrow  bounds 
of  our  history,  and  the  small  extents  of  our  kingdoms,  which  rise 
and  fall  in  a  quick  succession,  are  the  consequence  of  wars,  su- 
perstition, and  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  our  situation: 
But  the  Chinese,  encompassed  and  defended  on  all  sides  by  seas 
and  desarts,  are  enabled,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  give  a  last- 
ing stability  to  their  empire.  Since  their  coasts,  and  the  inland 
parts  of  their  territories,  have  been  peopled  and  cultivated,  this 
happy  nation  must  of  course  have  proved  the  centre  of  attraction 
to  all  the  surrounding  people  ;  and  the  wandering  or  cantoned 
tribes  must  necessarily  have  gradually  attached  themselves  to  a 
body  of  men,  who  speak  less  frequently  of  the  conquest  they  have 
made,  than  of  the  attacks  they  have  suffered  ;  and  are  happier  in 
the  thought  of  having  civilized  their  conquerors,  than  they  could 
have  been  in  having  destroyed  their  invaders. 

A  country,  where  the  government  is  so  ancient,  must  naturally 
exhibit  strong  and  deep  traces  of  the  continued  force  of  industry. 
The  plains  have  been  levelled  with  the  exactest  care  ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, have  no  greater  declivity  than  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
watering  of  the  land,  which  they  consider,  with  reason,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  in  agriculture.     They   have  but   few,   even  " 
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the  most  useful  trees,  as  their  fruits  would  rob  their  corn  of  its  nou- 
rishment. There  are  gardens,  it  is  true,  interspersed  with  flowers, 
■fine  turf,  shrubberies,  and  fountains  ;  but  however  agreeable  these 
scenes  might  be  to  an  idle  spectator,  they  seem  to  be  concealed 
and  removed  from  the  public  eye,  as  if  the  owners  were  afraid  of 
shewing  how  much  their  amusements  had  encroached  upon  the 
soil  that  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  support  of  life.  The  land 
is  not  wholly  taken  up  with  parks  or  extensive  forests,  which  are 
not  near  so  serviceable  to  mankind  by  the  wood  they  furnish,  as 
prejudicial  by  preventing  agriculture;  and  while  they  contribute 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  great  by  the  beasts  that  range  in  them,  prove 
a  real  misfortune  to  the  husbandman.  In  China,  the  beauty  of  a 
country-seat  consists  chiefly  in  its  being  in  a  happy  situation,  sur- 
rounded with  an  agreeable  variety  of  cultivated  fields,  and  inter- 
spersed with  trees  planted  irregularly,  and  with  some  mounts  of 
a  porous  stone,  which  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  rocks 
or  mountains. 

The  hills  are  generally  cut  into  terraces,  supported  by  dry  walls. 
Here  they  have  reservoirs,  constructed  with  ingenuity  for  the  re- 
ception of  rain  and  spring  water.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
bottom,  summit,  and  declivity  of  a  hill  watered  by  the  same  canal, 
by  means  of  a  number  of  engines  of  a  simple  construction,  which 
save  manual  labour,  and  perform  with  two  naen  what  could  not  be 
done  with  a  thousand  in  the  ordinary  way.  These  heights  com- 
monly yield  three  crops  in  a  year.  They  first  sow  a  kind  of  rad- 
dish,  which  produces  an  oil,  then  cotton,  and  after  that  potatoes. 
This  is  the  common  method  of  culture,  though  not  adhered  to  in- 
variably. 

Upon  most  of  the  mountains,  which  are  incapable  of  being 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  man,  proper  trees  are  planted  for 
building  houses  or  ships.  Many  of  them  contain  iron,  tin,  and 
copper  mines,  sufficient  to  supply  the  empire.  The  gold  mines 
have  been  neglected,  either  because  their  produce  did  not  defray 
the  expence  of  working  them,,  or  because  the  particles  of  gold, 
washed  down  by  the  torrents,  was  found  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  exchange. 

The  ocean,  which,  like  rivers,  changes  its  bed  in  a  space  of 
time  proportioned  to  its  immense  body  of  water  ;  which  shifts 
a  step  in  ten  centuries,  but  whose  smallest  encroachment  causes  a 
thousand  revolutions  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  formerly  cover- 
ed those  sands  which  form,  at  this  day,  the  provinces  of  Nankin 
and  Techekiang,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  empire.  As  the  E- 
gyptians  checked  the  course  of  the  Nile,  the  Chinese  have  repelled, 
restrained,  and  given  laws  to  the  ocean.  They  have  re-united  to 
the  continent,  tracts  of  land  which  had  been  disjoined  by  the  sea. 
They  still  exert  their  endeavours  to  oppose  that  over-ruling  effect 
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of  the  earth's  motion,  \vhich  protrudes  the  ocean  from  east  to  west. 
To  the  movements  of  the  globe,  the  Chinese  oppose  the  efforts  of 
industry  :  and  while  nations,  the  most  celebrated  in  history,  have, 
by  the  rage  of  conquest,  increased  the  ravages  that  time  is  perpe- 
tually making  upon  this  globe,  they  use  such  efforts  to  retard  the 
progress  of  universal  devastation,  as  might  appear  supernatural,  if 
daily  experience  did  not  afford  us  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

To  the  improvement  upon  land,  this  nation  adds,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  the  improvement  of  the  water.  The 
rivers,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  canals,  and  run 
under  the  walls  of  most  of  the  towns,  present  us  with  the  pro- 
spect of  floating  cities,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  boats, 
filled  with  people  who  live  constantly  upon  the  water,,  and 
whose  sole  employment  is  fishing.  The  sea  itself  is  covered  with 
thousands  of  barks,  whose  masts,  at  a  distance,  appear  like  mov- 
ing forests.  Anson  finds  fault  with  the  fishermen  belonging  to 
these  boats,  for  not  giving  themselves  a  moment's  intermission  from 
their  work  to  look  at  his  ship,  which  was  the  largest  that  had  ever 
made  its  appearance  in  these  latitudes.  But  this  inattention,  to 
an  object  which  appeared  to  a  Chinese  sailor  to  be  of  no  use, 
though  it  was  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  is  perhaps  a  proof  of 
the  happiness  of  a  people,  who  prefer  business  to  matters  of  mere 
curiosity. 

The  manner  of  culture  is  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  this 
empire,  but  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  climate.  In  the  low  countries,  towards  the  south, 
they  sow  rice,  which,  being  always  under  water,  grows  to  a  great 
size,  and  yields  two  crops  in  a  year.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  situation  is  lofty  and  dry,  the  soil  produces  a 
species  of  rice,  which  is  neither  so  large,  well-tasted,  or  nourish- 
ing, and  makes  the  husbandman  but  one  return  in  the  year  for  his 
labour.  In  the  northern  parts  they  cultivate  the  same  kinds  of 
grain  as  in  Europe,  which  grow  in  as  great  plenty,  and  are  o;  as 
good  a  quality  as  in  any  of  our  most  fertile  countries.  From  one  end 
of  China  to  the  other,  there  are  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south,  where  these  and  fish  supply  the  place 
of  meat,  which  is  the  general  food  of  the  other  provinces.  But 
the  improvement  of  lands  is  universally  understood  and  attended 
to.  All  the  different  kinds  of  manure  are  carefully  preserved,  and 
skilfully  distributed  to  the  best  advantage  •,  and  that  which  arises 
from  fertile  lands,  is  applied  to  make  them  still  more  fertile.  Tins 
grand  system  of  nature,  which  is  sustained  by  destruction  and  re- 
production, is  better  understood  and  attended  to  in  China  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  * 


*  Meadows  are  r.ot  in  much  esteem  in   China.     It  is  comruted  that   a  corr-fleU 
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A  discerning  philosopher,  whom  the  spirit  of  observation  led 
into  this  empire,  has  found  out  and  explained  the  causes  of  the 
rural  economy  of  the  Chinese. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  their  national  character,  of  being 
one  of  the  most  industrious  people  in  the  universe,  and  one  of 
those  whose  natural  constitution  requires  very  little  repose.  Every 
day  in  the  year  is  devoted  to  labour,  except  the  first,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  paying  and  receiving  visits  among  relations  ;  and  the 
last,  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors.  The  first: 
is  a  social  duty,  the  latter  a  part  of  domestic  worship.  In  this  na- 
tion of  sages,  religion  unites  and  civilizes  mankind,  and  religion 
itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues.-  These 
Sober  and  rational  people  want  nothing  but  the  controul  of  civil 
laws  to  make  them  just  :'  their  private  worship  consists  of  the  love 
of  their  parents,  whether  living  or  dead  ;  and  their  public,  of  the 
love  of  labour;  and  that  labour,  which  is  held  in  the  most  sacred 
veneration,  is  agriculture. 

The  generosity  of  two  of  their  emperors  is  much  revered,  who, 
preferring  the  interests  of  the  state  to  those  of  their  family,  kept 
their  own  children  from  the  throne  to  make  way  for  men  taken 
from  the  plough.  They  revere  the  memory  of  these  husbandmen, 
who  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  happiness  and  stability  of  the  empire 
in  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth"  ;  that  inexhaustible  source  of 
whatever  conduces  to  the  nourishment,  and  consequently  to  the 
increase  of  mankind. 

In  imitation  of  these  royal  husbandmen',  the  emperors  of  China 
become  husbandmen  officially.  It  is  one  of  their  public  functions  to 
break  up  the  ground  in  the  spring:  and  the  parade  and  magnificence 
that  accompanies  this  ceremony,  draws  together  all  the  farmers  in 
thx  neighbourhood  of  the  eapitah  They  flock  in  crowds  to  see 
their  prince  perform  this  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  first  of  alt  the 
arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of  Greece,  a  god  who  tends  the 
flock  of  a  king ;  it  is  the  father  of  his  people,   who,  holding  the 


yields  is  much  straw  for  cattle  as  a  meadow  of  the  same  extent  doss  of  hay  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  corn,  and  to  feed  some; 
animals  with  the  superfluity  of  grain,  than  that  one  man  should  be  suffered  to  die  for 
hunger  m  view  of  a  heap  of  forage.  Though  buffaloes  are  trained  for  labour,  yet 
there  are  fewer  oxen  and  horses  there  than  with  us.  The  ox  could  serve  for  the 
.ood  ot  xp.au,  which  must  be  very  considerable  in  a  country  where  it  is  shared  out  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  and  constancy  of  their  labour,  but  that  deficiency  is  made 
up  by  living  on  fish,  herbs,  and  confections.  Horses  are  extremely  convenient  for 
transporting  of  goods  and  men:  but  the  numerous  canals  made  throughout  all  the  em- 
Pire  ot  China,  by  means  of  which  one  river  is  connected  with  another,  render  water- 
carnage  and  travelling  amazingly  easy.  In  the  larger  towns,  the  Emperor  and  the 
Mandarins  are  carried  m  palanquins  by  the  citizens,  who,  though  free-men,  perform- 
on  this  occasion  the  duty  of  slaves.  But  this  office,  which  could  be  done  as  well  by 
Jirute-oeasts,  they  do  not  consider  as  disgraceful,  as  a  man  thereby  can  jet  his  Hye),i 
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plough  with  his  own  hands,  shews  his  children  what  are  the  true 
.riches  of  the  state.  -  In  a  little  time  he  repairs  again  to  the  field  he 
has  plowed  himself,  to  sow  the  seed  that  is  most  proper  for  the 
ground.  The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  at  the  same  seasons,  the  viceroys  repeat  the  same  ce- 
remonies in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  concourse  of  husband- 
men. The  Europeans,  who  have  been  present  at  this  solemnity 
at  Canton,  never  speak  of  it  without  emotion  ;  and  make  us  regret 
that  this  festival,  whose  political  aim  is  the  encouragement  of  la- 
bour, is  not  established  in  our  climate,  instead  of  that  number  of 
religious  feasts,  which  seem  to  be  invented  by  idleness,  to  make 
the  country  a  barren  waste. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  court  of  Pekin  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  labours  of  a  rural  life.  The  arts  of  luxury 
are  grown  to  so  great  a  height  in  China,  that  these  performances  can 
only  pass  for  mere  ceremonies.  But  the  law  which  obliges  the  prince 
to  bestow  this  mark  of  honour  to  the  profession  of  husbandmen, 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  advantage  of  agriculture.  ']  he  de- 
ference paid  by  the  sovereign  to  public  opinions,  contributes  to 
perpetuate  it,  aiid  the  influence  of  opinion  is  the  principal  spring 
that  actuates  the  political  machine. 

This  influence  is  preserved  in  China,  by  conferring  honours  on 
all  husbandmen  who  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  When 
any  useful  discovery  is  made,  the  author  of  it  is  called  to  court  to 
communicate  it  to  the  prince,  and  then  sent  by  government  into 
the  provinces,  to  instruct  them  in  his  method.  In  a  word,  in  this 
country,  where  nobility  is  not  hereditary,  but  the  mere  personal 
reward  of  merit,  and  where  virtue  alone  creates  a  difference  in 
ranks,  several  of  the  magistrates,  and  persons  raised  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  empire,  are  chosen  out  of  families  of  husband- 
men. 

These  encouragements,  established  by  custom,  are  further  se- 
conded by  the  best  political  institutions.  Whatever  is  in  its  na- 
ture incapable  of  being  divided,  as  the  sea,  rivers,  canals,  &c.  is 
enjoyed  in  common,  and  is  nobody's  property.  Every  one  has  the 
liberty  of  going  upon  the  water,  fishing,  and  hunting  ;  and  a  sub- 
ject who  is  in  possession  of  an  estate,  whether  acquired  by  himself, 
or  left  by  his  relations,  is  in  no  danger  of  having  his  right  called 
in  question  by  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  feudal  laws.  Even 
the  priests,  a  set  of  men  so  universally  eager  to  raise  contributions 
on  mankind  and  on  their  property,  have  never  dared  to  make  the 
attempt  in  China.  They  are  indeed  prodigiously  numerous,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  often  assuming  the  character  of  mendicants, 
enjoy  very  large  possessions  ;  but  no  odious  tax  was  ever  laid  upon 
the  labour  of  the  people.  An  intelligent  people  would  very  toon 
discover  a  fool  under  a  cassoc,  especially  when  the  alms  he  received 
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were  considered  merely  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  sanctity  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

The  smallness  of  the  taxes  is  still  a  farther  encouragement  to 
agriculture.  Till  lately,  the  proportion  paid  to  government  out  of 
the  produce  of  the'lands,  was  from  a  tenth  down  to  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  income,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  This  was  the 
only  tribute  levied  in  China.  The  leading  men  never  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  increasing  it ;  not  venturing  to  push  a  point 
of  this  nature  in  opposition  to  custom  and  opinion,  which  deter- 
mine every  thing  in  this  empire.  Some  emperors  and  ministers, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  glad  to  attempt  an  innovation  of  this 
kind  ;  but  as  such  an  undertaking  would  require  time,  and  they 
could  not  expect  to  live  to  see  its  success,  they  did  not  choose  to 
engage  in  it.  Men  of  bad  principles  aim  at  immediate  enjoyment, 
while  the  virtuous  subject,  extending  his  benevolence  beyond  the 
present  generation,  contents  himself  with  forming  designs,  and 
propagating  useful  truths,  without  expecting  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  them  in  his  own  person. 

It  is  but  lately  that  conquest  and  commerce  have  introduced, 
new  taxes  into  China.  The  Tartar  emperors  have  laid  a  duty 
upon  certain  articles  of  provisions,  metals,  and  merchandise.  In 
short,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jesuit  Amyot,  customs  are  established, 
there  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Europeans  would  imitate  the 
Chinese  in  the  mode  of  levying  their  taxes  ;  which  is  just,  hu- 
mane, and  not  expensive.  Every  year,  at  the  time  of  harvest, 
the  fields  are  measured,  and  rated  in  proportion  to  their  ac- 
tual produce.  Whether  the  Chinese  are  as  dishonest  as  they 
are  represented,  or  whether  they  are  only  faithless  and  deceitful 
in  their  dealings  with  strangers,  as  several  nations  among  the  an- 
cients, I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  .but  it  should  seem 
that  government  reposes  considerable  confidence  in  them,  as  they 
are  not  teized  and  molested  by  those  searchings  and  troublesome 
visits  so  common  in  the  mode  of  taxation  in  Europe.  The  only 
penalty  inflicted  on  persons  liable  to  be  taxed,  and  who  are  too 
slow  in  the  payment  of  the  tribute  demanded  by  the  public,  is  to 
quarter  old,  infirm,  and  poor  people  upon  them,  to  be  maintained 
at  their  expence  till  they  have  discharged  the  debt  due  to  govern- 
ment. This  manner  of  proceeding  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  pity 
and  humanity  in  the  breast  of  a  citizen,  when  he  sees  miserable 
objects,  and  hears  the  cries  of  hunger  ;  instead  of  giving  disgust, 
and  exciting  his  resentment  by  forcible  seizures  and  the  menaces 
of  an  insolent  soldiery,  who  come  to  live  at  discretion  in  a  house 
exposed  to  the  numberless  extortions  of  the  exchequer. 

The  Chinese  never  have  recourse  to  those  oppressive  methods 
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of  levying  taxes  that  are  practised  in  Europe.  .  The  mandarins 
take  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  kind.  The  of- 
ficers in  the  municipal  towns  give  in  their  account  of  this 
tribute,  and  all  other  taxes,  to  the  receiver-general  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  whole  is  lodged  by  him  in  the  public  treasury. 
The  use  that  is  made  of  this  revenue  prevents  all  frauds  in  collect- 
ing it ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  a  part  of  these  duties  is  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  magistrates  and  soldiers.  The  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  this  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  lands, 
is  never  issued  from  the  exchequer  but  on  public  exigencies.  It 
is  laid  up  in  the  magazines  against  times  of  scarcity,  when  the 
people  receive  what  they  lent,  as  it  were,  in  times  of  plenty. 

One  would  naturally  imagine,  that  a  nation,  enjoying  so  many 
advantages,  would  be  extremely  populous;  especially  in  a  climate, 
where,  whatever  reason  may  be  assigned  for  it,  the  women  are 
remarkably  prolific,  and  the  men  do  no  injury  to  the  natural  vi- 
gour of  their  constitution  b,y  the  use  of  strong  liquors  ;  where 
the  weather  is  wholesome  and  temperate,  and  few  children  die  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  born  ;  where  the  soil  overpays  the  la- 
bour of  cultivating  it,  not  to  mention  their  simple  and  plain  man- 
ner of  living,  which  is  regulated  by  the  strictest  economy. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  who  were  employed  by  the  court  of  Pe- 
kin  to  make  charts  of  the  empire,  in  the  course  of  their  underta- 
king, discovered  seme  considerable  tracts  of  desart  land,  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  merchants,  who  frequented  only  the 
sea-ports,  and  of  travellers,  who  went  only  by  the  road  of  Canton 
to  the  capital. 

The  want  of  population,  in  some  countries  remote  from  China, 
•would  be  altogether  unaccountable,  if  it  were  not  known,  that, 
in  these  extensive  states,  a  great  number  of  children  are  destroyed 
immediately  after  they  are  born  ;  that  several  of  those  who  escape 
this  cruel  late  suffer  the  most  shameful  mutilation  ;  and  of  those 
who  are  not  thus  barbarously  robbed  of  their  sex,  many  are  reduc- 
ed to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  marriage 
by  tyrannical  masters  ;  that  polgamy,  so  contrary  to  reason  and 
the  spirit  of  society,  is  universally  practised  ;  that  the  vice  which 
nature  rejects  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  is  very  common  ;  and 
that  the  convents  of  the  Bonzes  contain  little  less  than  a  million 
of  persons  devoted  to  celibacy. 

But  if  a  lew  scattered  Cantons,  which  are  hardly  known  even  in 
China,  be  destitute  of  hands  to  cultivate  them  ;  are  there  not 
many  more  in  which  men  arc  assembled  in  such  numbers  as  to 
incommode  each  other  ?  This  inconvenience  is  observable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities  and  public  roads,  and  particularly  in 
the  southern  provinces.    Accordingly  it  appears,  by  the  records  of 
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the  empire,  that  a  bad  harvest  has  seldom  failed  to  produce  an  in- 
surrection. 

We  need  go  no  further  to  find  the  reasons  which  prevent 
despotism  from  making  any  advances  in  China.  It  is  eyident, 
from  these  frequent  revolutions,  that  the  people  are  fully  sen- 
sible, that  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  and  submission  to 
the  laws,  are  duties  of  a  lower  class,  subordinate  to  the  original 
rights  of  nature,  and  that  communities  are  formed  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  those  who  enter  into  them.  Accordingly,  wnerl 
the  more  immediate  necessaries  of  life  fail,  the  Chinese  cease  to 
acknowledge  an  authority  which  does  not  provide  for  their  subsis- 
tence. The  right  of  kings  is  founded  on  the  regard  they  pay 
to  the  preservation  of  the  people.  Neither  religion  nor  morality 
teach  any  other  doctrine  in  Chuia, 

The  Emperor  is  well  aware,  that  he  presides  over  a  people  who 
submit  to  the  laws  no  longer  than  while  they  promote  their  happi- 
ness. He  is  sensible,  that  if  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  which  is  so  com- 
mon and  infectious  in  other  countries,  should  seize  him  but  for  a- 
moment,  such  a  violent  opposition  would  be  raised,  that  he  would 
be  driven  from  the  throne'.  Accordingly,  finding  himself  invested 
with  the  supreme  authority  by  a  people  who  observe  and  criticise 
his  conduct,  he  is  for.  .from  setting  himself  up  as  a  religious  phan- 
tom, and  acting  just  as  he  pleases.  lie  does  not  violate  the  sacred 
contract,  by  virtue  of  which  he  holds  the  sceptre.  He  is  convinc- 
ed that  the  people  are  so  well  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and  the 
manner  of  defending  them,  that  whenever  a  province  complains  of 
the  mandarin  that  governs  it,  he  recals  him  without  examination, 
and  delivers  him  up  to  a  tribunal,  which  proceeds  against  him  if  he 
is  in  fault ;  but,  should  he  even  prove  innocent,  he  is  not  re-insta- 
ted in  his  employment,  as  it  is  deemed  a  crime  to  have  drawn  upon, 
himself  the  resentment  of  the  people  :  he  is  considered  as  an  igrip- 
.  rant  tutor,  who  deprives  a  father  of  the  affections  of  his  children. 
This  compliance,  which  in  other  countries  would  nourish  perpetual 
discord,  and  occasion  an  infinite  number  of  intrigues,  is  not  attend- 
ed with  any  inconvenience  in  China,  where  the  inhabitants  are  na- 
turally disposed  to  be  mild  and  just  ;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
state  is  so  ordered,  that  its  delegates  have  seldom  any  rigorous 
commands  to  execute, 

The  necessity  of  justice  in  the  prince  tends  to  make  him  more 
wise' and  intelligent.  He  is  in  China  what  one  would  gladly  be- 
lieve princes  in  ail  countries  were,  the  idol  of  his  people.  It 
would  seem,  that  their  manners  and  laws  conspired  to  establish 
this  fundamental  principle,  that  China  is  a  family,  of  which  the 
Emperor  is  the  patriarch.  He  doesnot  possess  his  authority  as  a 
conqueror,  or  a  legislator,  but  as  a  father  ;  as  a  father  he  governs, 
rewards,  and  punishes.  This  pleasing  sentiment  gives  hirn  a  great- 
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er  power  than  the  tyrants  of  other  nations  can  possiblv  derive  from 
the  number  of  their  troops,  or  the  artifices  of  their  ministers.  It 
is  not  to  be  imagined  what  esteem  and  affection  the  Chinese  have 
for  their  Emperor,  or,  as  they  express  it,  their  common,  their  uni- 
versal father,! 

This  public  worship  is  founded  upon  that  which  is  established 
by  private  education.  In  China,  the  father  and  mother  claim  an 
absolute  right  over  their  children  at  every  period  of  life,  even  when 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity.  Paternal  authority,  and  filial  affec- 
tion, are  the  sources  of  every  thing  in  this  empire  ;  by  this  the 
manners  are  regulated,  and  it  is  the  grand  tie  that  unites  the  prince 
to  his  subjects,  the  subjects  to  their  prince,  and  citizens  to  one  ano- 
ther. The  Chinese  government  has  gradually  arrived  at  that  point 
of  perfection  from  which  alhothers  seem  to  have  finally  and  irre- 
vocably degenerated  \  I  mean  the  patriarchal  government,  a  govern- 
ment established  by  nature  itself. 

Notwithstanding  this  sublime  system  of  morals,  that  for  so  ma- 
ny ages  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it 
would  probably  have  experienced  an  insensible  change,  if  the  chi- 
merical distinctions  allowed  to  birth  had  not  destroyed  that  primi- 
tive equality  established  by  nature  among  mankind,  and.  which  ought 
cnly  to  give  place  to  superior  abilities,  and  superior  merit.  In  all 
the  states  of  Europe,  one  class  of  men  assume  from  their  infancy  a 
pre-eminence  independent  of  their  moral  character.  They  are  ap- 
proached with  a  kind  of  awe  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  ami 
in  their  infancy  suck  in  the  ideas  of  absolute  command  ;  they  soon 
learn  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  species,  and,  being  secu- 
red of  a  certain  rank  and  station,  take  no  pains  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  it. 

This  system,  to  which  we  owe  so  many  indifferent  ministers, 
ignorant  magistrates,  and  bad  generals,  has  no  existence  in  China, 
where  nobility  does  not  descend  by  hereditary  right.  The  rank  of 
every  citizen  begins  and  ends  with  himself.  The  son  of  the  prime 
minister  of  the  empire  has  no  advantages  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  but  those  he  may  have  derived  from  nature.  The  rank  of , 
nobility  is  sometimes  conferred  upon  the  ancestors  of  a  man  who 
has  done  signal  services  to  his  country  ;  but  this  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, which  is  merely  personal,  dies  with  its  possessor  ;  and  his, 
children  derive  no  other  advantages  from  it  than  the  memory  and 
example  of  his  virtues. 

In  consequence  of  this  perfect  equality,  the  Chinese  are  enabled 
to  establish  an  uniform  system  of  education,  and  to  inculcate  cor- 
respondent principles,  .it  is  no  difficult  task  to  persuade  men,  who 
are  upon  an  equal  footing  by  birth,  that  they  are  all  brethren.  This 
opinion  gives  them  every  advantage  ;  whereas,  if  a  contrary  idea 
prevailed,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
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A  Chinese,  who  should  abstract  himself  from  this  com- 
mon fraternity,  would  become  a  solitary  and  miserable  being,  and 
.wander  as  a  stranger  in  the  heart  of  his  country. 

Instead  of  those  frivolous  distinctions  which  are  allotted  to  birth 
in  almost  every  other  country,  the  Chinese  substitute  red  ones, 
founded  entirely  on  personal  merit.  A  set  of  wise  and  intelligent 
men,  who  are  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  learned  mandarins,  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  study  of  all  sciences  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  None  can  be  admit- 
ted into  this  respectable  society,  who  are  not  recommended  by 
their  talents  and  knowledge  ;  for  riches  give  no  claim  to  this  ho- 
nour. The  mandarins  have  the  choice  of  their  own  members  ;  and 
this  election  is  always  the  result  of  a  previous  and  strict  examina- 
tion. There  are  different  classes  of  mandarins,  the  succession  to 
which  is  regulated  by  merit,  and  not  by  seniority. 

Out  of  the  class  of  mandarins,  the  Emperor,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom as  ancient  as  the  empire,  elects  ministers,  magistrates,  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  and  officers  of  every  denomination,  who  are 
called  to  any  employment  in  the  state.  As  his  choice  can  only  fall 
upon  men  of  tried  abilities,  th3  welfare  of  the  people  is  always 
lodged  in  the  hatrds  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  such  a  trust. 

In  consequence  of  this  institution,  no  dignity  is  hereditary  except 
that  of  the  crown  ;  and  even  that  does  not  always  descend  to  the 
eldest  son,  but  to  him  whom  the  Emperor  and  the  council  of  man- 
darins judge  most  worthy.  By  this  means,  a  spirit  of  emulation 
for  glory  and  virtue  is  excited  even  in  the  imperial  family.  The 
throne  is  given  to  merit  alone,  and  it  is  assigned  to  the  heir  only 
in  consideration  of  his  abilities.  The  emperors  rather  choose  to 
appoint  a  successor  from  a  different  family,  than  to  intrust  the 
reins  of  government  to  unskilful  hands. 

The  viceroys  and  magistrates  enjoy  the  affection  of  the  people, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  partake  of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  ; 
and  any  mistakes  in  their  administration  meet  with  the  same  indul- 
gence that  is  shown  to  those  of  the  Emperor  himself.  They  have 
not  that  tendency  to  sedition  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  In  China  there  is  no  set  of  men  to  form  or  manage  a  fac- 
tion ;  as  the  mandarins  have  no  rich  and  powerful  family-connec- 
tions, they  can  derive  no  support,  but  from  the  crown,  and  their 
own  prudence.  They  are  trained  up  in  a  way  of  thinking  that  in- 
spires humanity,  the  love  of  order,  beneficence;  and  respect  for  the 
laws.  They'  take  pains  to  inculcate  these  sentiments  into  the  peo- 
ple, and  secure  their  attachment  to  every  law,  by  shewing  them  its 
useful  tendency.  The  sovereign  passes  no  edict  that  does  not  con- 
vey some  moral  or  political  instruction.  The  people  necessarily  be- 
come acquainted  with   their  interests,   and  the  measures  taken  by 
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government  to  promote  them  ;  and   the  better  informed  they  are, 
the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  remain  quiet. 

Superstition,  which  excites  disturbances  in  all  other  countries, 
and  either  establishes  tyranny,  or  overthrows  government,  has  no 
influence  in  China,  It  is  tolerated,  injudiciously  perhaps,  by  the 
laws  ;  but  never  makes  laws  itself.  No  person  can  have  any  share 
in  the  government  who  does  not  belong  to  the  classes  of  literati, 
which  admits  of  no  superstition.  The  Bonzes  are  not  allowed  to 
ground  the  duties  of  morality  upon  the  doctrines  of  their  sects,  nor 
consequently  to  dispense  with  them',  if  they  impose  upon  some 
part  of  the  nation,  their  artifices  do  not  affect  those  whose  example 
and  authority  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  state. 

Confucius,  in  whose  actions  and  discourses  precept  was  joined  to 
example,  and  whose  memory  and  doctrine  are  equally  embraced 
and  revered  by  all  classes  and  sects  whatsoever,  was  the  founder  of 
the  national  religion  of  China.  His  code  contains  a  system  of  na- 
tural law,  which  ought  to  be  the  ground  work  of  all  religions,  the 
rule  of  society,  and  standard  of  all  governments.  He  taught,  that 
reason  was  an  emanation  of  the  Deity  ;  and  that  the  supreme  law 
consisted  in  the  harmony  of  nature  and  reason 
runs  in  opposition  to 
from  heaven. 

As  the  Chinese  have  no  term  for  God,  they  say  that  heaven  is- 
God.  But,  says  the  Emperor  Changchi,  in  an  edict  published  in 
1710,  «  It  is  not  to  the  visible  and  material  heaven  that  we  offer 
our  sacrifices,  but  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  Thus  atheism,  though 
not  uncommon  in  China,  is  not  publicly  professed.  It  is  neither' 
the  characteristic  of  a  sect,  nor  an  object  of  persecution,  but  is  to- 
lerated as  well  as  superstition. 

The  Emperor,  who  is  sole  pontiff,  is  likewise  the  judge  in  mat- 
ters "of  religion  ;  but  as  the  national  worship  was  made  for  the  go- 
vernment, not  the  government  for  it,  and  as  both  were  designed  to 
be  subservient  to  the  ends  of  society,  it  is  neither'  the  interest  nor 
inclination  of  the  sovereign,  to  employ  the  two-fold  authority  lod- 
ged in  his  hands  for  the  purposes  of  oppression.-  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  hierarchy  do  not  prevent 
the  prince  from  making  an  ill  use  of  absolute  authority,  he  is  more 
powerfully  restrained  on  the  other,  by  the  general  influence  of  the 
national  manners. 

Any  attempt  to  change  these  manners  -would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  because  they  are  inculcated  by  a  mode  of  edu- 
cation the  best,  perhaps,  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  do  not 
make  a  point  of  instructing  their  children  till  they  are  five  years  old. 
They  are  then  taught  to  write  words,  or  hieroglyphics,  which  repre- 
sent sensible  objects,  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  endeavour 
to  give  them  clear  ideas.      Afterwards  their  reemory  is-  stored  with 
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sententious  verses  containing  precepts  of  morality,  which  they  are 
taught  to  reduce  to  practice.  As  they  advance  in  years,,  they  are 
instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  Confucius.  This  is  the  manner  of 
education  among  the  ordinary  ranks.  The  instruction  of  those  chil- 
dren, who  are  designed  for  posts  of  honour,  is  begun  in  the  same 
manner;  but  they  are  sooner  initiated  in  other  studies  which  tend  to 
point  out  human  conduct  in  the  different  stations  of  life. 

In  China,  the  manners  take  their  complexion  from  the  laws,  and 
are  preserved  by  common  usages,  which  are  likewise  prescribed  bv 
the  laws.  The  Chinese  have  a  greater  number  of  precepts,  rela- 
ting to  the  most  common  actions,  than  any  other  people  in- the 
worldi  _  Their  code  of  politeness  is  very  voluminous ;  the  lowest 
citizen  is  instructed  in  it.  and  observes  it  with  the  same  exactness 
as  the  mandarins  and  the  court. 

The  laws  in  this  code,  like  all  the  rest,  are  formed  with  a  view 
of  keeping  up  the  opinion  that  China  is  but  one  great  family,  and 
of  promoting  that  regard  and  mutual  affection  in  the  citizens  which 
is  due  to  each  other  as  brethren.  These  rites  and  customs  tend  to 
preserve  the  manners.  .Sometimes,  indeed,  ceremonies  are  substi- 
tuted for  sentiment ;  but  how  often  are  they  the  means  of  reviving 
it !  1  hey  compose  a  kind  of  constant  homage,  which  is  paid  to  yir- 
tue,  and  which  is  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  youth  It 
preserves  the  respect4  due  to  virtue  itself;  and  if  it  sometimes  lead-, 
to  hypocrisy,  it  encourages  a  laudable  zeal.  Tribunals  are  erect- 
ed to  take  cognizance  of  transgressions  against  the  customs  as  well 
|S  to  punish  crimes  and  reward  merit.  Moderate  penalties  are  in- 
flicted upon  crimes,  and  virtue  is  distinguished  by  marks  of  ho- 
nour Honour  is  accordingly  one  of  the  principles  that  actuate 
the  Chinese  government ;  and  though  it  is  not  the  leading  one 
operates  more  strongly  than  fear,  and  more  feebly  than  affection.' 

Under  the  influence  of  such  institutions,  one  should  expect  that 
China  would  be  the  country,  in  the  whole  world,  where  men 
would  be  most  humane.  Accordingly,  the  humanity  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  conspicuous  on  those  occasions,  where  it  should  seem,  that 
virtue  could  have  no  other  object  but  justice  ;  and  that  justice  could 
not  be  executed  without  severity.  Their  prisoners  are  confined  in 
neat  and  commodious  apartments,  where  they  are  well  taken  care 
of,  even  to  the  moment  when  they  suffer.  It  frequently  happens.that 
he  only  punishment  inflicted  on  a  rich  man,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  obliging  him,  for  a  certain  time,  to  maintain  and  clothe  some 
ok.  men  and  orphans  at  his  own  expence.  Our  moral  and  politi- 
cs romances  form  the  real  history  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  re- 
gulated all  the  actions  of  men  with  such  an  exact  nicety,  that  they 
have  scarcely  any  need  of  sentiment :  Yet  they  do  not  fail  to  culti- 
vate tne  latter,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  estimation  to  the  former. 

iiie  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  spirit,  without  which  states  are 
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mere  colonies,  and  not  nations,  is  stronger,  perhaps,  and  more 
active  among  the  Chinese,  than  it  is  found  in  any  republic.  It  is 
common  to  see  them  voluntarily  contributing  their  labour  to  repair 
the  public  roads  ;  the  rich  build  places  of  shelter  upon  them  for 
:the  use  of  travellers;  others  plant  trees  there.  Such  actions, 
which  are  proofs  of  a  beneficent  humanity,  rather  than  an  osten- 
tation of  generosity,  are  far  from  being  uncommon  in  China. 

There  have  been  times,  when  these  generous  actions  have  been 
more  frequent  ;  and  others,  when  they  have  been  less  so  :  but  the 
.corruption  which  occasioned  a  defection,  brought  on  a  revolution, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  were  reformed.  They  suffered  by 
the  late  invasion  of  the  Tartars :  they  are  now  recovering  in  pro- 
portion as  the  princes  of  that  victorious  nation  lay  aside  the  super- 
stitions of  their  own  country,  and  adopt  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tion they  have  conquered  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  improve  in 
the  knowledge  of  those  books,  which  the  Chinese  call  canonical. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  we  see  the  amiable  character  of  this 
nation  entirely  revived  :  that  fraternal  and  kindred  principle  ;  those 
enchanting  social  ties,  which  soften  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  attach  them  inviolably  to  the  laws.  Political  errors  and  vices 
cannot  take  deep  root  in  a  country  where  none  are  elevated  to  pub- 
lic employments,  but  such  as  are  of  the  sect  of  the  learned,  whose 
sole  occupation  is  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  principles  of  mora- 
lity and  government.  As  long  as  real  knowledge  shall  be^  held 
in  estimation,  or  continue  to  lead  to  public  honours,  there  will  ex- 
ist among  the  people  of  China  a  fund  of  reason  and  virtue  un- 
known to  other  nations. 

If  this  picture  of  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  should  be  different 
from  that  drawn  by  other  writers,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  reconcile  opinions  so  seemingly  contradictory.  China  may  be 
considered  in  two  distinct  points  of  view.  If  we  consider  the  in- 
habitants as  they  appear  in  the  sea-ports  and  great  towns,  we  shall 
be  disgusted  at  their  cowardice,  knavery,  and  avarice  :  but  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  the  country,  we  shall 
find  their  manners  domestic,  social,  and  patriotic.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a   more   virtuous,  humane,  and  intelligent 

people.  r 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greatest  part  ot 
those  improvements,  which  depend  upon  complicated  theories,  are 
not  so  far  advanced  there,  as  one  should  naturally  expect  from  an 
ancient,  active,  and  diligent  people.  But  this  riddle  is  not  inexpli- 
cable. The  Chinese  language  requires  a  long  and  laborious  study, 
scarcely  to  be  comprehended  within  the  term  of  a  man's  life.  The 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  observe  upon  every,  occasion,  af- 
ford more  exercise  for  their  memory  than  their  sensibility.  Their 
manners  are  calculated  to  check  the  impulses  of  the  soul,  and 
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weaken  its  operations.  Too  much  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
is  useful,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  launching  out  into  the  ex- 
tensive regions  of  imagination.  An  excessive  veneration  for  anti- 
quity, makes  them  the  slaves  of  whatever  is  established.  All 
these  causes  united,  must  necessarily  have  stifled,  among  the  Chi- 
nese, the  spirit  of  invention.  It  requires  ages  with  them  to  bring 
any  thing  to  perfection  ;  and  whoever  reflects  on  the  state  in 
which  arts  and  sciences  were  found  among  them  three  hundred, 
years  ago,  must  be  convinced  of  the  extraordinary  antiquity  of 
their  empire. 

The  low  state  of  learning,  and  of  the  fine  arts  in  China,  may 
perhaps  be  farther  owing  to  the  very  perfection  of  its  government. 
This  paradox  has  its  foundation  in  reason.  Where  the  study  of 
the  laws  holds  the  first  rank  in  a  nation,  and  is  rewarded  with  an 
appointment  in  the  administration,  instead  of  a  post  in  an  acade- 
my ;  where  learning  is  applied  to  the  regulation  of  manners,  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  weal  ;  where  the  same  nation  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous,  end  requires  a  constant  attention  in  its  learn- 
ed members  to  make  subsistence  keep  an  equal  pace  with  popula- 
tion ;  where  every-individual,  besides  the  duties  he  owes  to  the 
public,  which  take  a  considerable  time  to  be  well  understood,  has 
particular  duties  arising  from  the  claims  of  his  family  or  profes- 
sion :  in  such  a  nation,  the  speculative  and  ornamental  parts  of 
science  cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  at  that  height  of  splendour 
they  have  attained  in  Europe.  But  the  Chinese,  who  are  only  our 
scholars  in  the  arts  of  luxury  and  vanity,  are  our  masters  in  the 
science  of  good  government.  They  study  how  to  increase,  not 
how  to  diminish,  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  Chinese  have  made  very  little  progress  in  the  art  of  war. 
It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  nation,  whose  whole  conduct,  like 
that  of  infants,  is  regulated  by  ceremonies,  precepts,  and  customs, 
either  of  private  or  public  institution,  must  be  pliant,  moderate, 
and  inclined  to  tranquillity.  Reason  and  reflection,  while  they 
cherish  sentiments  like  these,  leave  no  room  for  that  enthusiasm 
which  constitutes  the  hero  and  the  warrior.  The  spirit  of  huma- 
nity, which  they  imbibe  in  their  tender  years,  makes  them  look 
with  abhorrence  on  those  sanguinary  scenes  of  rapine  and  mas- 
sacre, that  are  so  familiar  to  nations  of  a  warlike  temper.  With 
such  dispositions,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Chinese  are  not  warri- 
ors ?  They  have  soldiers  without  number,  but  totally  undisciplin- 
ed, except  in  the  single  article  of  obedience,  being  still  more  de- 
ficient in  practice  than  in  courage.  In  their  wars  with  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Chinese  knew  not  how  [to  fight,  and  only  stood  to  be 
killed.  Their  attachment  to.  their  government,  their  country,  and 
their  laws,  may  supply  the  want  of  a  warlike  spirit,  but  will  never 
supply  the  want  of  good  arms  and  military  skill.     When   a  na- 
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tion  has  found  the  art  of  subduing   its  conquerors  by  its  manners 
it  has  no  occasion  to  overcome  its  enemies  by  force  of  arms. 

Such  is  the  empire  of  China,  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  little 
known.  Such  it  was  when  the  Portuguese  landed  there.  They 
might  have  learned  in  it  lessons  of  wisdom  and  government ;  but 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  enriching  themselves  and  propaga- 
ting their  religion.  Thomas  Perez,  their  ambassador,  found  the 
court  of  Pekin  disposed  to  favour  his  nation,  whose  fame  had 
spread  itself  throughout  Asia.  It  had  already  attracted  the  esteem 
of  the  Chinese;  and  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  Andrada,  who 
commanded  the  Portuguese  squadron,  tended'  still  farther  to  in- 
crease their  esteem.  He  visited  all  the  coasts  of  China,  and  trad- 
ed with  the  natives.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  he 
made  proclamation  in  the  ports  he  had  put  into,  that  if  any  one  had 
been  injured  by  a  Portuguese,  and  would  make  it  known,  he  should 
receive  satisfaction.  The  ports  of  China  were  now  upon  the  point  of 
being  opened  to  them  ;  Thomas  Perez  was  just  about  concluding  a 
treaty,  when  Simon  Andrada,  brother  to  Ferdinand,  appeared  on  the 
coastswith  afresh  squadron.  This  commander  treated  the  Chinese  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Portuguese  had  for  some  time  treated  all 
the  people  of  Asia.  He  built  a  fort,  without  permission,  in  the 
island  oi  Taman,  from  whence  he  took  opportunities  of  pillaging, 
and  extorting  money  from  all  the  ships  bound  from  or  to  the  ports 
of  China.  He  carried  off.  young  girls  from  the  coast  ;  he  seized 
upon  Chinese  men,  and  made  them  slaves  -,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  most  licentious  acts  of  piracy,  and  the  most  shameful  dis- 
soluteness. The  sailors  and  soldiers  under  his  command  follow- 
ed his  example.  The  Chinese,  enraged  at  these  violences,  fitted 
out  a  large  fleet :  The  Portuguese  defended  themselves  courage- 
ously, and  escaped  by  making  t'h'eir  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet. 
The  emperor  imprisoned  Thomas  Perez,  who  died  in  confinement, 
and  the  Portuguese  nation  was  banished  from  China  for  some 
years  ;  after  this  the  Chinese  relaxed,  and  gave  permission  to  the 
Portuguese  to  trade  at  the  port  of  Sancian,  to  which  place  they 
brought  gold  from  Africa,  spices  from  the  Moluccas,  and  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  elephants  teeth,  and  some  precious  stones.  In 
return,  they  took  silks  of  every  kind,  china,  gums,  medicinal  herbs, 
and  tea,  which  is  since  become  so  necessary  a  commodity  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguese  contented  themselves  with  the  sheds  and  offices 
they  had  at  Sancian,  and  the  liberty  granted  to  their  trade  by  the 
Chinese  government,  till  an  opportunity  offered  of  establishing 
themselves  upon  a  footing  more  solid,  and  less  dependent  upon  the 
mandarins,  who  had  the  command  of  the  coast. 

_  A  pirate,  named  Tqkang- si-loo,  whose   robberies  had  rendered 
him  formidable,  seized  upon  die  island  of  Macao,  from  whence  he 
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blocked'  up  the  ports  of  China,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
lay  sieije  to  Canton.  The  neighbouring  mandarins  had  recourse 
to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Sancian  :  they 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  Canton;  raised  the  siege,  and  obtained  a, 
complete  victory  over  the  pirate,  whom  they  pursued  as  far  as 
Macao,  where  he  killed  himself. 

The  Emperor  of  China  being  informed  of  the  service  the  Portu- 
guese had  rendered  bim  on  this  occasion,  bestowed  Macao  on  then} 
as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude.  They  received  this  grant  with  joy, 
and  built  a  town,  which  became  very  flourishing,  and  was  advan- 
tageously situated  for  the  trade  they  soon  after  commenced  with 
Japan.  ' 

■  In  the  year  1642,  a  Portuguese  vessel  was  fortunately  driven  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  crew  was  hospitably  received, 
and  obtained  of  the  natives  every  thing  they  wanted  to  refresh  and 
refit  them  for  the  sea.  When  they  arrived  at  Goa,  they  reported 
what  they  had  seen,  and  informed  the  viceroy,  that  a  new  country, 
not  less  rich  than  populous,  presented  itself  to  the  zeal  of  mission- 
aries, and  the  industry  of  merchants.  Both  missionaries  and  mer- 
chants embarked  without  delay  for  japan. 

They  found  a  great  empire,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
of  any  in  the  world,  except  that  of  China  ;  its  annals  are  not  with- 
out a  great  mixture  of  fable  ;  but  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
in  the  year  660,  Sin-Mu  founded  the  monarchy,  which  has  ever 
since  been  continued  in  the  same  family.  These  sovereigns,  called 
Dairos,  were  at  the  same  time  the  kings  and  the  pontiffs  of  the  na- 
tion, and,  by  virtue  of  these  united  powers,  got  the  whole  extuit 
of  the  supreme  authority  into  their  hands.  The  person  of  the 
Dairos  was  sacred  ;  they  were  considered  as  the  descendents  and 
representatives  of  the  gods.  The  least  disobedience  to  the  most 
trifling  of  their  laws,  was  .looked  upon  as  a  crime  scarcely  to  be 
expiated  by  the  severest  punishments  ;  nor  were  they  confined  to 
the  offender  alone,  his  whole  family  was  involved  in  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crime. '  [ 
'  About  the  eleventh  century  these  princes,  who  no  doubt  were 
more  jealous  of  the  pleasing  prerogatives  of  priesthood  than  of  the 
troublesome  rights  of  royalty,  divided  the  state  into  several  govern- 
ments, and  intrusted  the  administration  of  them  to  such  of  the  no- 
bility as  were  most  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

By  this  means  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Dairos  suffered  a  con- 
siderable change.  The  affairs  of  the  empire  were  left  to  the  fluctua- 
tion of  chance.  The  restless  and  quick-sighted  ambition  of  their 
viceroys  took  advantage  of  this  inattention  to  make  a  thousand  re- 
volutions. By  degrees  they  began  to  throw  off  that  allegiance  they 
had  sworn  to  preserve.  They  made  war  upon  each  other,  and 
even  upon  their  sovereign  :  .an  absolute  indeptndencevwas  the  con- 
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sequence  of  these  commotions.  Such  was  the  state  of  Japan  when 
it  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  *. 

The  great  islands  of  which  this  empire  is  composed,  being  situ- 
ated in  a  tempestuous  climate,  agitated  by  volcanoes,  and  subject  to 
those  great  natural  phenomena  which  impress  terror  on  the  human 
mind,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  entirely  addicted  to  superstition, 
and  divided  into  several  sects.  That  of  Xinto  is  the  ancient  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  country  :  It  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  pays  adoration  to  a  multitude 
of  gods,  saints,  or  camis,  that  is  to  say,  the  souls  of  great  men  who 
have  been  the  support  and  ornament  of  their  country.  It  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  this  religion  that  Dairo,  the  high  priest 
of  the  gods,  from  whom  also  he  was  descended,  reigned  over  his 
subjects  with  all  that  despotism  which  superstition  never  fails  to 
exercise  over  the  minds  of  men.  Being  both  emperor  and  high- 
priest,  he  has  rendered  religion,  in  some  respects,  useful  to  his  peo- 
ple, which  is  not  absolutely  impossible  in  countries' where  the  sa- 
cerdotal and  civil  power  are  united  in  the  same  person. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  sect  of  Xinto  has  had  the  madness, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  dangerous  to  morality,  to  fix  a  cri- 
minal stigma  on  actions  innocent  in  themselves  f.  Far  from  en- 
couraging that  gloomy  fanaticism,  and  fear  of  the  gods,  which  is 
inspired  by  almost  all  other  religions,  the  Xinto  sect  had  applied 
itself  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  moderate,  this  disorder  of  the  imagi- 
nation, by  instituting  festivals,  which  were -celebrated  three  times 
in  every  month.  They  were  dedicated  to  friendly  visits,  feasts,  and 
rejoicings.  The  priests  of  Xinto  taught,  that  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  mankind  are  agreeable  to  the  deity  ;  and  that  the  best 
method  of  paying  devotion  to  the  camis,  is  to  imitate  their  virtues, 
and  to  enjoy  in  this  world  that  happiness  they  enjoy  in  another. 
In  conformity  to  this  tenet,  the  Japanese,  after  having  put  up  their 
prayers  in  the  temples,  which  are  always  situated  in  the  midst  of 
delightful  groves,  resorted  to  courtesans,  who  commonly  inhabited 
these  places,  consecrated  to  devotion  and  love.  These  women 
composed  a  religious  community,  under  the  direction  of  an  order 
of  monks,  who  received  a  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  this 
pious  prostitution  to  the  dictates  of  nature. 


*  The  Japanese,  in  many  things,  seemed  to  be  more  ingenious  than  even  the  Chi- 
nese. In  the  art  of  working  their  metals,  particularly  steel,  they  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  the  Chinese  never  attained.  Their  police  was  nearly  as  perfect. 
The  government  and  manners,  however,  of  the  two  nations  bore  no  resemblance  to 
each  other. 

f  By  what  follows,  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  the  pious  Abbe  reckons  •wenching  to  be 
one  of  those  actions  which  are  innocent  in  themselves,  and  on  which  it  would  be 
madness  to  fix  a  criminal  stigma. 
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In  all  religions,  women  have  had  great  influence  on  the  worship, 
either  as  priestesses,  or  as  victims  to  the  gods.  The  natural  con- 
stitution of  their  sex  expose  them  to  singular  infirmities,  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  which  are  often  inexplicable  and  marvellous. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  females,  or  by  females,  prodigies  chiefly  ope- 
rate; deceit  is  cherished  by  their  weakness  and  their  vanity  ;  the 
power  of  their  charms  easily  imposes  upon  men,  who  labour  under 
the  double  fascination  of  ignorance  and  of  love.  Impostors  have 
never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  establish 
their  power  upon  that  fondness  women  have  ever  shewn  for  the 
marvellous,  and  that  foolish  fondness  men  have  for  the  fair  sex. 
Ecstasies,  apparitions,  terrors,  raptures,  and  convulsions,  all  origi- 
nate from  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves.  As  it  is  chiefly  after  the 
age  of  puberty  that  spasms  and  vapours  begin  to  discover  their 
effects,  celibacy  is  the  best  state  for  exhibiting  them  in  that  sex 
which  is  most  suspectible  of  such  affections.  Virginity,  has  ac- 
cordingly been,  in  all  ages,  the  period  of  life  most  favourable  to 
religion.  Devotion  easily  captivates  a  heart  which  never  felt  a 
different  flame.  All  marriageable  females,  who  have  prophesied, 
or  have  seen  visions,  have  uniformly  pretended  to  virginity,  and 
have  on  that  account  received  the  higher  respect  from  both  sexes. f 

All  savage  nations  have  their  sorceresses,  or  witches  ;  the  ancient 
Gauls  had  their  druidesses  •,  the  Romans  their  vestal  virgins,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe  still  boast  of  their  nuns.  Among  sa- 
vages, the  old  women,  when  good  for  nothing  else,  become  the 
nurses  of  superstition.  Among  people  half  civilized,  or  fully  po- 
lished, the  instruments  employed  to  support  religion,  are  youth  and 
beauty  sacrificed  to  it  by  public  and  solemn  vows  :  but  what  an 
outrage  are  these  vows,  even  though  voluntary,  to  reason,  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  humanity  ? 

Whatever  be  the  causes,  whether  religious  or  politic,  which  in- 
troduced and  established  monastic  celibacy  in  Europe,  we  ought 
not  to  pass  severe  censures  upon  institutions  of  an  opposite  nature, 
which  prevail  in  those  countries  where  the  air  and  the  climate  plead 
so  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  most  ardent  of  human  passions.  If 
it  be  reckoned  a  virtue,  under  the  temperate  zone,  to  stifle  those 
passions  which  animate  both  sexes  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature, 
it  surely  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  more  endearing  and  sacred  duty, 
to  give  way  to  these  inclinations  in  the  burning  regions  of  Japan. 

In  countries  where  religion  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish  the 
lames  of  love,  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  change  the  mode  of 
worship  *.     What  a  source  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to 


*  What  a  glorious  worship  it  is,  wherein  men,  animated  by  the  fire  of  the  Divinity, 
concur,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  continuation  of  creation,  in  perpetuating  its  works,  by 
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receive  from  his  hand  the  first  object  by  whose  means  we  enjoy  a 
fresh  existence  ;  a  wife,  or  husband,  whom  we  ought  to  love  ; 
and  children)  that  are  produced  from  a  source  of  delights,  in  which 
they  shall  re-produce  and  love  themselves  in  their  turn  !  What 
advantages;  might  not  religion  derive  from  these  virtues,  and  these 
rewards  of  virtue  !  but  how  profane  and  unnatural. must  that  sys- 
tem be,  which  represents  them  as  criminal,  wicked^  and  the  object 
of  punishment  ?  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  men  should  so 
far  recede  from  the  first  principles  of  morality,  as  to  abandon  the 
original  feelings  of  nature  !  They  have  searched  after  the  bonds 
of  society,  in  errors  the  most  pernicious  and  deplorable.  If  men 
needed  illusions  to  enable  them  to  live  in  amity  with  one  another, 
why  did  they  not  rather  derive  them  from  the  most  agreeable  sen- 
timents of  the  heart  ?  What  a  moralist  or  legislator  must  he  bey 
who  cannot  discover,  in  these  desires  which  lead  to  the  perserva- 
tion  and  increase  of  his  species,  the  most  solid  principles  of  popu- 
lation and  of  happiness  !  How  I  pity  those  cold,  insensible,  un- 
happy, and  hardened  beings,  who  consider  these  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  an  honest  heart  as  the  effects  of  a  criminal  delirium  i 
.  The  Budzoists  are  another  sect  in  Japan,  of  which  Budzo  was 
the  founder.  Their  doctrine  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
sect  of  Xjnto  ;  over  which  they  hoped  to  gain  a  superiority  by  the 
severity  of  their  morals.  Besides  Amida,  the  deity  of  the  Xintoists, 
the  Budzoists  worshipped  a  kind  of  mediator  between  God  and 
mankind-  They  likewise  worshipped  other  mediatorial  divinities 
between  men  and  Amida.  The  professors  of  this  religion  flatter- 
ed themselves,  that  they  should  prevail  over  the  religion  of  Xinto 
by  the  multitude  of  their  precepts,  the  excess  of  their  austerity, 
their  devotions,  and  mortifications. 

The  spirit  of  Budzoism  is  dreadful.  It  breathes  nothing  but 
penitence,  excessive  fear,  and  cruel  severity.  Of  all  fanaticisms, 
it  is  the  most  terrible.  The  monks  of  this  sect  oblige  their  dis- 
ciples to  pass  one  half  of  their  lives  in  penance,  for  the  purpose  of 
expiating  imaginary  sins  ;  and  inflict  upon  them  the  greatest  part 
of  that  penance  themselves,  with  a  tyranny  and  cruelty,  of  which 
one  may  conceive  an  idea  from  the  inquisitors  in  Spain  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  inquisitors  are  only  the  judges  of  those  sins 
and  punishments,  which  they  have  themselves  devised  and  invent- 
ed ;  whereas  the  Japanese  fathers  are  themselves  the  butchers  of 


the  immortal  pleasures  of  generation  !  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  beings,  who,  joining 
by  turns  in  the  effervescence  of  manhood  love  to  love,  the  ideas  of  religion  to  ihose 
of  the  most  lively  passion  that  heaven  has  inspired  in  mortals,  see,  feel,  breathe  God 
in  all  their  communications,  adore  him  together,  invoke  him,  and  associate  him  to 
their  pleasures,  make  him  palpable  and  sensible  to  themselves,  by  that  effusion  of  souls 
and  senses,  where  all  is  mystery,  joy,  and'heavenly  favour  ! 
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these  voluntary  victims  to  superstition.  The  Budzoist  priests  keep 
the  minds  of  their  followers  in  a  continual 'state  of  torture,  between 
remorse  and  expiation.  Their  religion  is  so  over-loaded  with  pre- 
cepts, that  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  them.  They  represent  their 
gods  as  always  desirous  to  punish,  and  always  offended. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  what  effects  so  horrible  a  supersti- 
tion must  have  on  the  character  of  the  people,  and  to  what  degree 
of  feroGity.it  hath  brought  them.  The  lights  of  a  wholesome 
morality,  a  little  philosophy,  a  prudent  system  of  education,  might 
have  remedied  the  laws,  the  government,  and  the  religion,  which 
conspire  to  make  mankind  more  savage  in  society  with  bis  own 
species,  than  if  be  lived  in  the  woods,  and  had  no  companions  but 
the  monsters  that  roam  the  deserts. 

In  China,  they  put  into  the  hands  of  children  books  of  instruc- 
tion, which  contain  a  detail  of  the  duties,  and  teach  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  virtue.  The  Japanese  children  are  made  to  get  by 
heart  poems,  in  which  the  actions  of  their  forefathers  are  celebra- 
ted, a  contempt  of  life  is  inculcated,  and  suicide  is  set  up  as  the  most 
heroic  of  all  actions. .  These  songs  and  poems,  which  are  said  to 
be  full  of  energy  and  beauty,  beget  enthusiasm.  The  Chinese 
education  tends' to,  regulate  the  soul,  and  keep  it  in  order:  the 
Japanese,  to  inflame  and  excite  it  to  heroism.  These  are  guided 
through  life  by  sentiment;  the  Chinese  by  reason  and  custom. 

The  Chinese  aim  only  at  truth  in  their  writings,  and  place  their 
happiness  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The  Japanese  have  a  quick  re- 
lish of  pleasures,,  and  would  rather  suffer  than  be  without  feeling. 
In  fine,  the  Chinese  seem  to  wish  to  counteract  the  violence  and 
impetuosity  of  the  soul;  the  Japanese,  to  keep  it  from  sinking  in- 
to a  state  of  languor  and  inactivity. 

■  It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  people  of  this  character  must  be 
fond  of  novelty.  The  Portuguese  were  accordingly  received  with 
all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy.  All  the  ports  were  open  to 
them.  All  the  petty  princes  of  the  country  invited  them  to  their 
provinces;  each  contending  who  should  give  them  the  most  valua- 
ble advantages,  grant  them  the  most  privileges,  and  shew  them 
the  greatest  civilities.  These  merchants  established  a  prodi- 
gious trade.  The  Portuguese  carried  thither  the  commodities  of 
India,  which  they  brought  from  different  markets;  and  Macao  ser- 
ved as  a  repository  for  their  European  goods.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  the  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  consumed  by  the 
Dairo,  the  usurpers  of  his  rights,  the  grandees,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion.    But  what  have  they  to  give  in  return? 

The  country  of  Japan   is   in   general  mountainous,    stony,  and 

by  no  means  fertile.     Its  produce  in  rice,  barley,  and  wheat,  which 

are  the  only  crops  it  admits  of,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  maintain- 

ance  of  its  numerous  inhabitants;  who,  notwithstanding  their  ac- 
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tivity,  foresight,  and  frugality,  must  perish  with  famine,  if  the  self 
did  not  supply  them  with  great  quantities  offish.  The  empire 
affords  no  productions  proper  for  exportation;  nor  do  the  mecha- 
nic arts  furnish  any  article  of  trade  but  their  works  of  steel,  which 
are  the  best  we  are  acquainted  with. 

_  Were  it  Hot  for  the- advantages  it  derives  from  its  mines,  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  which  are  the  richest  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in. 
the  whole  world,  Japan  eould  not  support  its  own  expences.  The 
Portuguese  eyery  year  carried  off  quantities  of  these  metals,  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  livres*.  They  married 
also  the  richest  of  the  Japanese  heiresses,  and  allied  themselves  to 
the  most  powerful  families. 

With  such  advantages,  the  avarice,  as  well  as 
die  ambition  of  the  Portuguese,  might  have  been 
satisfied.  They  were  masters  of  the  coasts  of 
Guinea,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  two  Peninsulas 
of  India.  They  were  possessed,  of  the  Moluccas, 
Ceylon,  and  the  isles  of  Sunda,  while  their  settlement  at  Macao 
insured  to.  them  the  commerce  of  China  and  Japan. 

Throughout  this  immence  tract,  the  will  of  the  Portuguese  was 
the  supreme  law.  Earth  and  sea  acknowledged  their  sovereignty. 
Their  authority  was  so  absolute^  that  persons  and  things  were  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  moved  entirely  by  their  directions.  No 
nation  or  private  person  dared  to  make  voyages,  or  carry  on  trade, 
without  obtaining  their  permission  and  passport.  Those  who  had 
this  liberty  granted  them,  were  prohibited  from  trading  in  cinna- 
mon,, ginger,  pepper,  timber,  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  and  arms,  of 
which  the  conquerors  reserved  to  themselves  the  exclusive  benefit. 
A  thousand  valuable  articles,  by  which  so  many  nations  have  since 
enriched  themselves,  and  which  then  bore  a  higher  price  on  ac- 
count of  their  novelty,  were  entirely  engrossed  by  the  Portuguese.. 
In  consequence  of  this  monopoly,  the  price  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures,  both  to  Europe  and  Asia,  were  regulated  at  their 
discretion. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  glory,  treasure,  and  conquest,  the  Portu- 
guese had  not  neglected  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Red.  Sea,  and  which  has  in  all  ages 
been  famed  for  the  richness  of  its  productions.  The  possession  of 
this  country  was  on  many  accounts  an, important  object:  the  Ara- 
bians had  been  settled  there  for  many  ages,  and  their  numbers- 
were  greatly  increased.  They  had  formed  along  the  coast  of  Zan- 
guebar  several  small  independent  sovereignties,  some  of  which 
made  a  considerable  figure,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  in  good 
condition.     The  flourishing  state  of  these  settlements  was  owing 
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to  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  found  within  their  respec- 
tive territories,  the  produce  of  which  enabled  them  to  purchase  the 
commodities  of  India.  To  possess  themselves  of  this  treasure,  and 
to  deprive  their  competitors  of  it,  was  looked  upon  as  an  indispen- 
sable.duty  by  the  Portuguese.  Agreeable  'to  this  principle,  these 
Arabian  merchants  were  attacked,  and  without  much  difficulty  sub- 
dued, about  the  year  1508.  Upon  their  ruins  was  formed  an  em- 
pire,  which  extended  from  Sofala  as  far  as  Melinda,  of  which  the 
island  of  Mosambigae  was  made  the  center.  This  island  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  .continent  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  no 
more  than  two  leagues  in  circumference.  Its  port,  which  is  excel- 
lent, and  wants  nothing  but  a  purer  air,  was  fixed  upon  as  a 
•place  for  the  vessels  of  the  conqueror  to  put  in  at,  and  as  a  sta- 
ple for  all  their  merchandise.  Here  they  were  used  to  wait  for 
those  settled  winds,  which  at  certain  times -of  .the  year  blow  with- 
out intermission  from  the  African  to  the  Indiancoasts,  at  other  times 
of  the  year  they  blow  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the  coasts  of 
India  to  those  of  Africa. 

These  successes,  if  properly  improved,  might 
have  formed  a  power  so  considerable,  that  it 
could  not  be  shaken;  but  the  vices  and  folly  of 
some  of  their  chiefs,  the  .abuse  of  riches  and  of 
power,  the  wantonness  of  victory,  the  distance  of  their  own  coun- 
try, had  changed  the  character  of  the  Portuguese.  The  religious 
zeal,  which  had  added  so  much  force  and  activity  to  their  courage, 
now  produced  in  them  nothing  but  ferocity.  They  made  no  scru- 
ple of  pillaging,  cheating,  and  enslaving  idolaters.  They  supposed 
that  the  Pope,  in  bestowing  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  «pofi  the  Por- 
tuguese monarchs,  had  not  with-held  the  property  of  individuals 
from  their  subjects.  Being  absolute  masters  of  the  Eastern  seas, 
they  extorted  a  tribute  from  the  ships  of  every  country;  they  ra- 
vaged the  coasts,  insulted  the  princes,  and  became,  in  a  short  time, 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  all  nations. 

The  king  of  Tidor  was  carried  off  from  his  own  palace,  and 
murdered,  with  his  children,  whom  he  had  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Portuguese. 

At  Ceylon,  the  people  were  not  suffered  to  cultivate  the  earth, 
except  for  their  new  masters,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
barbarity. 

At  Goa  they  had  established  the  inquisition,  and  whoever  was 
rich  became  a  prey  to  the  ministers  of  that  infamous  tribunal. 

Faria,  %vho  was  sent  out  against  the  pirates  from  Malacca,  China, 
and  other  parts,  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Calampui,  and 
plundered  the  sepulchres  of  the  Emperors  of  China. 

Suza  caused  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  be  destroy. 
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cd,   and  his  people   inhumanly  massacred   the  wretched  Indians,, 
who  went  to  weep  over  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

Correa  terminated  an  obstinate  war  with  the  king  of  Pegu,  and 
both  parties  were  to  swear  on  the  books  of  their  several  religions 
to  observe  the  treaty.  Correa  swore  on  a  collection  of  songs,  and 
thought  by  this  vile  statagem  to  elude  his  engagement. 

Nuno  da  Cunha  would  make  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Damanag  on  the  coast  of  Cambaya;  the  inhabitants  offered  to  sur- 
render it  to  him,  if  he  would  suffer  them  to  carry  off  their  trea- 
sures. This  request  was  refused,  and  Nuno  put  them  all  to  the 
sword. 

Diego  de  Silveria  was  cruising  on  the  Red  Sea.  A  vessel  richly- 
laden  saluted  him.  The  captain  came  on  board,  and  gave  him  a 
letter  from  a  Portuguese  general,  which  was  to  be  his  passport. 
The  letter  contained  only  these  words:  /  desire  the  captains  of 
ships  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portugal  to  seize  upon  this  Moorish 
vessel  as  a  lawful  prize. 

In  a  short  time  the  Portuguese  preserved  no  more  humanity  or 
good  faith  with  each  other  than  with  the  natives.  Almost  all  the 
states,  where  they  had  the  command,  were  divided  into  factions. 

There  prevailed  every  where,  in  their  manners,  a  mixture  of  a- 
varice,  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  devotion.  They  had  most  of 
them  seven  or  eight  concubines,  whom  they  kept  to  work  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  forced  from  them  the  money  they  gained 
by  their  labour.  Such  treatment  of  women  was  directly  opposite 
to  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

The  chiefs,  and  principal  officers,  admitted  to  their  table  a  mul- 
titude of  those  singing;  and  dancing  women  with  which  India 
abounds.  Effeminacy  introduced  itself  into  their  houses  and  ar- 
mies. The  officers  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  in  palankeens*. 
That  brilliant  courage,  which  had  subdued  many  nations,  existed 
no  longer  among  them.  The  Portuguese  were  with  difficulty 
brought  to  fight,  except  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  plunder. 
In  a  short  time,  the  king  of  Portugal  received  none  of  the  produce 
of  the  tribute,  which  was  paid  him  by  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  eastern  princes.  This  money  was  embezzled  by  those  who 
uplifted  it.  Such  corruption  prevailed  in  the  finances,  that  the 
tribute  of  sovereigns,  the  revenues  of  provinces,  which  ought  to 
have  been  immence,  the  taxes  they  levied  in  gold,  silver,  and  spi- 
ces, on  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  and  islands,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  a  few  forts,  and  to  fit  out  the  shipping  that  was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

It  is  a  melancholy  view  to  contemplate  the  fall  of  nations.  Let 
us  hasten  to  the  administration  of  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  who  resto- 
red to  the  Portuguese  some  part  of  their  virtue. 

*  A  palarihm  is  a  sort  of  chair  or  sedan,  much  used  in  the  East  Indies. 
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Castro  was  much  enlightened,  considering  the  age  he  lived  in. 
He  possessed  a  noble  and  elevated  soul;  and  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients had  preserved  in  him  that  love  of  glory  and  of  his  country 
which  was  so  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  wise  and  glorious  administration,  Coje 
Sophar,  minister  of  Mahmoud,  king  of  Cambaya,  had  inspired  his 
master  with  a  design  of  attacking  the  Portuguese-  This  man, 
whose  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  Italian,  and  his  mother  a 
Greek,  had  raised  himself  from  slavery  to  the  conduct  of  the  state, 
and  the  command  of  armies.  He  had.  become  a  Mussulman;  and 
though  he  really  had  no  religion,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aversion  the  people  had  conceived  against  the  Portuguese,  on  ac- 
count of  the  contempt  tbey  shewed  for  the  religions  of  the  country. 
He  engaged  in  his  service  experienced  officers,  veteran  soldiers,  able 
engineers,  and  even  founders,  whom  he  got  from  Constantinople. 
His  preparations  seemed  intended  against  the  Mogul  or  the  Patans, 
and,  when  the  Portuguese  least  expected  it,  he  attacked  and  made 
himself  master  of  Diu,  and  laid  seige  to  the  citadel. 

This  place,  which  is  situated  on  a  little  island  upon  the  coast  of 
Guzurat,  had  always  been  considered  as  the  key  of  India  in  these 
times,  when  navigators  never  launched  out  from  the  coast:  and 
Surat  was  the  great  staple  of  the  East.  From  the  arrival  of  Gama, 
it  had  been  constantly  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  Portuguese, 
into  whose  hands  it  fell  at  length  in  the  time  of  D'Acughna.  Mas- 
carenhas,  who  was  governor  of  it  at  the  juncture  we  are  speaking 
of,  should  have  had  nine  hundred  men,  of  which  he  had  only  three: 
the  rest  of  his  garrison,  by  an  abuse  very  common  in  those  days, 
were  employed  in  trade  at  the  different  towns  upon  the  coast.  He 
must  have  surrendered,  if  he  had  not  received  immediate  assistance. 
Castro  sent  him  a  reinforcement  under  the  command  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  Coje  Sophar  was  killed  also;  but 
his  death  did  not  slacken  the  operations  of  the  siege. 

Castro  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in 
defence  of  their  country.  He  congratulated  their  parents  in  name 
of  the  government,  and  received  congratulations  himself  on  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son.  His  second  presided  at  the  funeral  games, 
and  marched  immediately  after  for  Diu,  to  deserve,  as  it  were,  the 
honours  he  had  just  been  paying  to  his  brother.  The  garrison  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  in  every  attack,  and  signalized  themselves  every 
day  by  extraordinary  actions.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  the  Por- 
tuguese were  more  than  men.  Happily,  said  they,  Providence  has 
decreed,  that  there  should  be  few  of  them,  as  there  are  qf.tygers  and 
lions,  lest  they  should  exterminate  the  human  species. 

Castro  himself  headed  a  larger  reinforcement  than  those  he  had 
sent.  He  threw  himself  into  the  citadel  with  provisions,  ancl  above 
four  thousand  men.     It  was  debated  whether  they  should  give  oat- 
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tie.  Tire  reasons  on  both  sides  were  discussed.  Garcias  -de  Sa, 
an  old  officer,  commanded  silence;  You  haveall  spoke,  said  he, 
now  let  us  Jtght.  Castro  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Portu- 
guese marched  out  to  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  gained  a  sig- 
nal victory.  After  having  raised  the  seige,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
pair the  citadel.  They  were  in  want  of  money,  and  Castro  bor- 
rowed it  on  his  own  credit. 

At  his  return  to  Goa,  he  wished  to  give  his  army  the  honours 
of  a  triumph,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  He  thought  that 
such  honours  would  serve  to  revive  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  that  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony  might  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  imagination  of  the  people.  At  his  entry,  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  ornamented  with  triumphal  arches;  the  streets  were  li- 
ned with  tapestry;  the  women  appeared  at  the  windows  in  magnifi- 
cent habits,  and  scattered  flowers  and  perfumes  upon  the  conquerors; 
while  the  people  danced  to  the  sound  of  instruments  of  music. 
The  royal  standard  was  carried  before  the  victorious  soldiers,  who 
marched  in  order.  The  viceroy,  crowned  with  branches  of  palm, 
rode  in  a  superb  chariot:  the  generals  of  the  enemy  followed  his 
chariot,  and  after  them  the  soldiers  that  had  been  made  prisoners. 
The  colours  that  had  been  taken  from  them  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession, reversed,  and  dragging  on  the  ground,  and  were  followed 
by  their  artillery  and  baggage.  Representations  of  the  citadel 
they  had  delivered,  and  of  the  battle  they  had  gained,  enhanced 
the  splendour  of  the  spectacle.  Verses,  songs,  orations,  bonefires, 
every  thing  concurred  to  render  the  festival  magnificent,  agreea- 
ble and  striking. 

Accounts  of  this  triumph  were  brought  to  Europe.  The  wits 
condemned  it  as  ridiculous,  the  bigots  as  profane.  The  queen  of 
Portugal  said  upon  the  occasion,  That  Castro  had  conquered- like  a 
Christian  hero,  and  triumphed  like  a  Pagan  one. 

The  vigour  of  the  Portuguese,  which  Castro  had  re-animated, 
did  not  long  continue.  Corruption  .made  daily  advances  among 
the  citizens  of  every  class.  One  of  the  viceroys  set  up  boxes  in  the 
principal  towns,  in  which  any  person  might  put  memorials  and  ar- 
ticles of  intelligence.  Such  a  method  might  be  very  useful,  and 
tend  to  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  an  enlightened  country,  where 
the  morals  of  .the  people  were  not  totally  spoiled;  but  among  a  su- 
perstitious and  corrupt  people,  it  could  be  .of  no  service. 

The  original  conquerors  of  India  were  none  of  them  now  in  ex- 
istence; and  their  country,  exhausted  by  too  many  enterprizes  and 
colonies,  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  replace  them.  The  defenders  of 
the  Portuguese  settlements  were  born  in  Asia;  their  opulence,  the 
softness  of  the  climate;  the  manner  of  living,  and  perhaps  the  food, 
had  taken  from  them  much  of  the  intrepidity  of  their  forefathers. 
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At  the  same  time  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  all  those  exces- 
ses which  make  men  hated,  they  did  not  retain  courage  enough  to 
make  themselves  feared.  They  were  monsters;  poison,  fire,  assas- 
sination, every  sort  of  crime  was  become  familiar  to  them:  nor 
were  they  private  persons  only  who  were  guilty  of  such  practices; 
men  in  office  set  the  example!  They  cut  the  throats  of  the  natives; 
they  tore  each  other  in  pieces.  The  governor,  who  was  just  arri- 
ved, loaded  his  predecessor  with  arms,  that  he  might  stript  him  of 
his  wealth.  The  distance  of  the  scene,  false  witnesses,  and  large 
bribes,  secured  every  crime  from  punishment. 

The  island  of  Amboyna  was  the  first  to  a- 
venge  itself.  A  Portuguese  had,  at  a  public-fes- 
tival, seized  upon  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and,  regardless  of  all  decency,  had  committed 
the  greatest' of  outrages  against  her.  One  of  the  islanders,  named 
Genulio,  armed  his  fellow-citizens;  after  which  he  called  together 
the  Portuguese,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  manner:  "  To 
"  revenge  affronts  of  so  cruel  a  nature  as  those  we  have  received 
"  from  you,  would  require  actions,  not  words.  Yet  we  will  speak 
"  to  you.  You  preach  to  us  a  deity,  who  delights,  you  say,  in 
"  generous  actions;  but  theft,  murder,  obscenity,  and  drunkenness, 
"  are  your  common  practices;  your  hearts  are  inflamed  with  every 
"  vice.  Our  manners  can  never  suit  with  yours:  Nature  foresaw 
"  this,  when  she  separated  us  by  immence  seas,  and  ye  have  over- 
"  leaped  her  barriers.  This  audacity,  of  which  you  are  not  asha- 
"  med  to  boast,  is  a  proof  of  the  corruption  of  your  hearts.  Take 
"  my  advice;  leave  to  their  repose  these  nations  that  resemble  you 
"  so  little;  go,  fix  your  habitations  among  those  who  are  as  brutal 
"  as  yourselves:  an  intercourse  with  you  would  be  more  fatal  to  us 
"  than  all  the  evils  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  God  to  inflict 
"  upon  us.  We  renounce  your  alliance  for  ever:  your  arms  are 
"  superior  to  ours;  but  we  are  more  just  than  you,  and  we  do  not 
"  fear  you.  The  Itons  are,  from  this  day,  your  enemies;  fly  from 
"  their  country,  and  beware  how  you  approach  it  again." 

This  harangue,  which  thirty  years  before  would  have  brought 
on  the  destruction  of  Amboyna,  was  listened  to  with  a  patience 
that  fully  demonstrated  what  a  change  the  Portuguese  had  under- 
gone. 

Equality  detested  in  every  part,  they  saw  a  confederacy  forming 
to  expel  them  from  the  East.  All  the  great  powers  of  India  en- 
tered into  the  league,  and  for  two  or  three  years  carried  on  their 
preparations  in  secret.  The  court  of  Lisbon  was  informed  of  them; 
and  the  king  Sebastian,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  superstition, 
would  have  been  a  great  prince,  dispatched  Ataida,  and  ail  the  Por- 
tuguese who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  of  Europe, 
to  India. 
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•  The  generaL  opinion,  on  their  arrival,  was  to  abandon  the  distant 
settlements,  and  assemble  their  forces  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Goa.  Although  Ataida  was  of  opinion  that 
they  had  formed  too  great  a  number  of  settlements,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  quitting  any  of  them.  Comrades,  said  he,  I 
mean  to  preserve  all;  and  so  long  as  I  live,  the  enemy  shall  not 
gain  an  inch  of  ground.  Immediately  upon  this  he  sent  succours 
to  all  the  places  that  were  in  danger,  and  made  the  necessary  dis- 
positions for  defending  Goa. 

The  Samorin  attacked  Manjalor,  Cochin,  and  Cananor.  The 
king  of  Cambaya  attacked  Chaul,  Daman  Baichaim.  The  king  of 
^chemlaid  seige  to  Malacca.  The  king  of  Ternate  made  war 
upon  them  in  the  Moluccas.  Agalachem,  a  tributary  to  the  Mogul, 
imprisoned  the  Portuguese  merchants  at  Surat.  The  queen  of 
Gareope   endeavoured  to  drive  them  out  of  Onor. 

Ataida,  in  the  midst  of  the  care  and  trouble  attending  the  seige 
of  Goa,  sent  five  ships  to  Surat,  which  obliged  ^Agalachem  to  set 
the  Portuguese,  whom  he  had  seized,  at  liberty.  Thirteen  ships 
were  dispatched  to  Malacca,  upon  which  the  king  of  Achem  and 
his  allies  abandoned  the  seige.  Besides  these,  Ataida  would  fit 
out  even  the  vessels  which  were  employed  every  year  to  carry 
tribute  and  merchandise  to  Lisbon.  It  was  represented  to  him, 
that  instead  of  depriving  himself  of  the  assistance  of  men  who  were 
to  go  on  board  this  fleet,  he  should  preserve  them  for  the  de- 
fence of  India.  We  shall  be  enough  without  them,  said  he;  the 
state  is  in  distress,  and  its  hopes  must  not  be  deceived.  This  re- 
ply surprised  his  opponents,  and  the  fleet  sailed.  At  the  time 
when  the  place  was  most  rigorously  pressed  by  Idalcan,  Ataida 
sent  troops  to  the  succour  of  Cochin,  and  ships  to  Ceylon.  The 
archbishop,  whose  authority  was  unlimited,  interposed  to  prevent 
it.  Sir,  replied  Ataida,  you  understand  nothing  of  these  affairs, 
content  yourself  with  recommending  them  to  the  blessing  of  God. 
The  Portuguese  who  came  from  Europe,  exhibited  prodigies  of 
valour  during  this  siege.  It  was  oftentimes  with  difficulty  that 
Ataida  could  restrain  them  from  throwing  away  their  lives.  Many 
of  them  would  sally  out  in  the  night,  contrary  to  his  orders,  to 
attack  the  beseigers  in  their  lines. 

The  viceroy  did  not  depend  so  entirely  on  the  force  of  his  arms, 
as  to  reject  the  assistance  of  policy.  He  was  informed,  that  Idal- 
can was  governed  by  one  of  his  mistresses,  and  that  she  was  in 
the  camp  with  him.  Women,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  plea- 
sures of  princes  ,are  generally  slaves  to  ambition,  and  unacquainted 
with  those  virtues  which  love  inspires.  The  mistress  of  Idalcan 
suffered  herself  to  be  corrupted,  and  sold  to  Ataida  her  lover's  se- 
crets. Idalcan  was  aware  of  the  treason,  but  could  not  discover 
the  traitor.     At  last,  after  ten  months  spent  in  toil  and  action,  his 
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tents  destroyed,  his  troops  thinned,  his  elephants  killed,  and  his 
cavalry  unable  to  serve,  this  prince,  overcome  by  the  genius  of 
Ataida,  quitted  the  siege,  and  retreated  in  shame  and  despair. 

Ataida  marched  without  delay  to  the  assistance  of  Chaul,  which 
was  besieged  by  Nizamalve,  king  of  Cambaya,  at  the  head  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  defence  of  Chaul  had  been 
conducted  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  that  of  Goa.  It  was  follow- 
ed by  a  great  victory,  which  Ataida,  with  a  handful  of  men,  ob- 
tained over  a  numerous  army,  disciplined  by  a  long  siege. 

Ataida,  after  this,  marched  against  the  Samorin,  defeated,  and 
obliged  him  to   sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  never  to  keep 
.  up  any  ships'  of  war. 

The  Portuguese  became  throughout  the  East  what  they  were 
under  the  immediate  conduct  of  Ataida.  A  single  ship,  command- 
ed by  Lopez  Carasco,  fought  for  three  days  successively  against 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  king  of  Achem.  In  the  middle  of  the  en- 
gagement, word  was  brought  to  Lopez's  son  that  his  father  was 
killed:  We  have  one  brave  man  the  less,  said  he;  -me  must  conquer, 
or  deserve  to  die  as  he  has  done.  Saying  this,  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship,  and  forcing  his  way  in  triumph  through  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  anchored  before  Malacca. 

Nor  was  courage  the  only  virtue  that  revived  among  the  Portu- 
guese at  this  period,  so  powerful  is  the  ascendent  of  a  great  man, 
even  over  the  most  corrupt  nations.  Thomas  de  Sosa  had  got  for 
a  slave  a  beautiful  girl,  who  had  not  long  before  been  promised  to 
a  young  man  that  had  been  in  love  with  her.  He  getting  intelli- 
gence of  the  misfortune  of  his  mistress,  flew  to  throw  himself  ^  at 
her  feet,  and  partake  of  her  chains.  Sosa  was  present  at  their  in- 
terview; they  embraced  and  melted  into  tears.  I  give  you  your 
liberty,  said  the  Portuguese  general;  go,  and  live  happy  whereyou 
please. 

The  management  of  the  public  money  was  likewise  reformed  by 
Ataida,  who  restrained  those  abuses,  which  are  most  injurious  to 
states,  and  most  difficult  to  be  corrected.  But  this  good  order, 
this  returning  heroism,  this  glorious  moment,  did  not  survive  his 
administration. 

At  the  death  of  Sebastian,  Portugal  sunk  into  a  kind  of  anarchy, 
and  was  by  degrees  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Philip  the  Se- 
cond. Prom  this  sera  the  Portuguese  in  India  ceased  to  consider 
themselves  as  of  the  same  country.  Some  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent, others  turned  pirates,  and  paid  no  respect  to  any  flag. 
Many  entered  into  the  service  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  and 
these  almost  all  became  ministers  or  generals;  so  great  were  the 
advantages  this  nation  still  maintained  over  those  of  India.  There 
was  not  one  among  the  Portuguese,  who  pursiwd  any  other  object 

vol.  i,  M 
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than  the  advancement  of  his  own  interest:  there  was  no  zeal,  no 
union  for  the  common  good.  Their  possessions  in  India  were  divid- 
ed into  three  governments,  which  gave  no  assistance  to  each  other, 
and  even  clashed  in  their  projects  and  interests.  Neither  disci- 
pline, subordination,  nor  the  love  of  glory,  animated  either  the  sol- 
diers or  the  officers.  Men  of  war  no  longer  came  out  of  the  ports, 
or  whenever  they  came  out,  were  badly  equipped.  Manners  became 
more  and  more  depraved.  Not  one  of  their  commanders  had 
power  enough  to  restrain  the  torrent  of  vice,  and  the  majority  of 
these  commanders  were  themselves  corrupt.  The  Portuguese  at 
length  lost  all  their  former  greatness,  when  a  free  and  enlightened 
nation,  actuated  with  a  proper  spirit  of  toleration,  appeared  in  In- 
dia, and  contended  with  them  for  the  empire  of  that  country. 
. .  ItrMy  be  affirmed,  that  at  the  time  when  Portugal  first  made, 
its  discoveries,  the  world  was  very  little  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
tical principles  of  trade,  the  real  power  of  different  states,  the  ad- 
vantages of  conquest,  the  manner  of  establishing  and  preserving 
colonies,  and  the  benefits  the  mother-country  might  derive  from 
them. 

It  was  a  wise  project  to  endeavour  to  find  a  passage  by  Africa  to 
the  Indies,  in  order  to  bring  merchandise  from  thence.  The  bene- 
fits which  the  Venetians  derived  by  less  direct  roads,  had  justly 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  Portuguese;  but  it  was  proper  there 
should  be  some  limits  to  so  laudable  an  ambition. 

This  small  nation  becoming  on  a  sudden  mistress  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  commerce  of  the  globe,  soon  consisted  of  no- 
thing .else  but  merchants,  factors,  and  sailors,  who  were  destroyed 
by  long  voyages.  Thus  the  Portuguese  lost  the  foundation  of  all 
real  power,  which  consists  in  agriculture,  natural  industry,  and  po- 
pulation; and  there  was  consequently  no  proportion  between  their 
commerce- and  the  means  of  keeping  it  up. 

They  carried  these  destructive  measures  stillfarther;  and,  animat- 
ed with  the  rage  of  conquest,  extended  themselves  over  a  vast  tract 
of  land,  which  no  European  nation  would  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
without  impairing  their  own  strength. 

Thus  this  small  country,  which  of  itself  was  not  very  populous, 
constantly  exhausted  itself  of  inhabitants,  by  sending  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  the  colonies. 

The  spirit  of  religious  intoleration  that  prevailed  amongst  them, 
would  not  allow  them  to  admit  into  the  class  of  their  own  citizens 
the  people  of  the  East,  and  of  Africa,  and  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  be  perpetually  at  war  with  their  new  subjects. 

As  the  government  soon  changed  its  schemes  of  trade  into  pro- 
jects of  conquest,  the  nation,  which  had  never  been  gulled  by  the 
true  commercial  spirit,  soon  assumed  that  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
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Time-pieces,  fire-arms,  fine  clothes,  and  other  articles,  which 
have  been  since  carried  into  India,  not  being  then  brought  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  they  have  lately  acquired,  the  Portuguese 
could  not  carry  any  thing  there  but  money.  They  soon  grew  tir- 
ed of  this,  and  carried  away  from  the  Indies  by  force  what  they 
had  before  obtained  by  purchase. 

Then  was  to  be  seen  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  the 
utmost  profusion  of  riches,  joined  to  the  most  extreme  poverty. 
The  only  opulent  persons  were  those  who  had  held  some  employ- 
ment in  the  Indies;  while  the  husbandmen,  who  found  no  one  to 
assist  him  in  his  toil,  and  the  artists;  who  were  unable  to  procure 
workmen,  being  soon  compelled  to  forego  their  several  employ- 
ments, were  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery. 

All  these  misfortunes  had  been  foreseen.  When  the  discovery 
of  the  Indies  engaged  the  attention  of  Portugal,  that  court  flatter- 
ed itself,  that  the  bare  appearance  of  their  ships  in  that  mild  cli- 
mate would  insure  the  possession  of  it;  that  the  trade  of  these  coun- 
tries would  prove  as  inexhaustible  a  source  of  riches  to  the  nation, 
as  it  had  been  to  those  people  who  had  hitherto  been  masters  of 
it;  and  that  by  the  treasure  arising  from  it,  the  State,  notwithstand- 
ing its  small  extent  of  territory,  would  become  equal  in  strength 
and  grandeur  to  the  most  formidable  powers.  There  were  some, 
however,  who  were  not  misled  by  these  delusive  hopes-  The  most 
penetrating  and  moderate  of  the  ministers  ventured  to  affirm,  that 
the  consequences  of  running  in  search  of  rich  minerals,  and  glit- 
tering merchandise,  would  be  an  inattention  to  objects  of  real  ad- 
vantage, agriculture  and  manufactures;  that  wars,  shipwrecks, 
epidemical  diseases,  and  other  accidents,  would  weaken  the  whole 
empire  beyond  recovery;  that  the  State,  thus  carried  out  from  its 
center,  by  the  impulse  of  an  extravagant  ambition,  would,  either  by 
force  or  art,  attract  the  subjects  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia; 
that  even  if  this  enterprize  succeeded,  it  would  raise  a  power- 
ful confederacy,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  crown  of 
Portugal  to  defeat.  Attempts  were  in  vain  made,  some  time 
after-  this,  to  convince  these  discerning  men  of  their  error,  by 
shewing  them  that  the  Indians  were  subdued,  the  Moors  repulsed, 
and  the  Turks  defeated;  and  by  exhibiting  the  tide  of  wealth  that 
flowed  into  Portugal.  Their  opinions  were  too  well  grounded  in 
experience  to  be  shaken  by  the  report  of  these  flattering  successes. 
They  still  insisted  that  a  few  years  would  discover  the  folly  of  push- 
ing these  pursuits  to  extremity,  and  that  they  must  inevitably  lead 
to  a  corruption  of  morals,  and  end  in  ravages  and  universal  confu- 
sion. Tima,  the  great  arbiter  of  political  matters,  has  since  shewa 
the  truth  of  their  predictions. 
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Of  all  the  conquests  which  the  Portuguese  had 
made  in  India,  they  possess  none  at  present  but 
Macao,  Diu,  and  Goa;  and  the  united  impor- 
tance of  these  three  settlements,  in  their  inter- 
course with  India  and  Portugal,  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. 

Macao  annually  sends  two  vessels  to  Goa  laden  with  china  and 
other  goods,  that  are  rejected  at  Canton;  the  owners  of  which  are 
generally  Chinese  merchants.  These  ships  bring  back  as  much  of 
the  santal*,  Indian  saffron,  ginger,  and  pepper,  as  the  two  frigates 
belonging  to  Goa  are  able  to  procure  on  the  southern  coast.  The 
vessel  which  trades  to  the  north  carries  a  part  of  the  cargo  that 
comes  from  China  to  Surat,  where  it ,  takes  in  some  linens,  and 
completes  its  lading  at  Diu,  which  is  npt  what  it  was  formerly.  A 
ship  arrives  every  year  from  Europe^  which  procures  at  Goa  a 
small  and  indifferent  cargo,  consisting  of  goods  picked  up  from 
China,  Guazarat,  and  a  few  English  counting-houses,  and  sells 
them  at  Mosambique,  Brazil,  Angola,  or  the  capital. 

Such  is  the  declining  state  into  which  the  Portuguese  affairs  in 
India  are  fallen,  from  that  pinnacle  of  glory  to  which  they  had 
been  raised,  by  the  bold  adventurers  who  discovered,  and  the  in- 
trepid heroes  who  conquered  that  country.  The  scene  of  their 
glory  and  opulence  is  become  that  of  their  ruin  and  disgrace.  Their 
situation,  however,  is  not  so  desperate  as  it  may  appear.  Their  re- 
maining possessions  are  more  than  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  large 
share  in  the  affairs  of  India.  But  this  change  can  only  be  effect- 
ed by  the  aids  of  philosophy  and  a  spirit  of  liberty.  If  the  Portu- 
guese .knew  their  true  interests,  if  their  ports  were  declared  free, 
and  those  who  settled  in  them  had  their  fortunes  and  the  liberty 
of  conscience  secured  to  them,  Indians,  who  are  now  oppressed  by 
their  government,  and  the  Europeans,  who  are  injured  by  their 
monopolizing  companies,  would  resort  to  their  settlements  in  great 
numbers;  and  their  flag,  which  has  long  been  despised,  would  soon 
become  respectable.  Its  power  cannot,  however,  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  Dutch,  a  persevering  and  considerate  people,  whose  enter- 
prizes  we  are  going  to  relate, 

*  Santa!,  or  sanders,  is  a  weod  used  in  medicine,  and  also  by  the  perfumers.  This 
tree  is  about  the  height  of  the  European  walnut  tree;  its  leaves  resemble  those  cf 
the  lentiscus;  its  flowers  are  blue,  bordering  on  black;  its'  fruit  of  the  size  of  the 
cherry,  green  at  first,  but  blackening  as  it  ripens,  and  of  a  faint  taste.     T. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  .BOOK. 
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HP 

X  HE  republic  of  Holland  has,  from  the  very  time  of  its  origin, 
afforded  a  noble  spectacle  to  nations;  and  cannot  fail  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  to  latest  posterity.  The  industry  and  intrepid  spi- 
rit of  the  inhabitants  have  been  conspicuous  every  where,  but  par- 
ticularly by  sea,  and  on  the  continent  of  India.  Previous  to  our 
following  their  course  in  that  opulent   and  vast  -region,   we  will 

*  Germany,  to  which  the  several  states  of  Europe  are  indebted  for  all  the  evils 
in  their  government;  which  has  destroyed  all  things,  but  repaired  nothing;  which, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  republic,  has  erected  anarchv  and 
feudal  tyranny  :  Germany,  which,  after  having  overthrown  the  empire  of  a  nation 
that  conquered  the  world,  suffered  herself  to  be  cheated,  governed,  and  plundered, 
by  the  ministers  of  a  religion  which  sprung  up  from  the  ruins  of  Rome:  Germany, 
I  say,  had,  in  former  times,  seven  gods,  whom  they  worshipped  one  day  in  the 
week,  one  after  another.  The  religious  homage  which  they  paid  them  was  at  first 
extremely  simple.  By  degrees,  however,  the  use  of  temples,  of  idols,  and  libations 
was  introduced.  The  persons  of  their  priests  were  declared  sacred;  and  encroach- 
ments of  all  kinds  upon  the  rights  of  mankind  were  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
privilege  so  dangerous. 

All  the  parts  of  this  vast  continent  were  not  governed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
people  had  retained  the  supreme  power  in  some,  the  nobles  had  seized  upon  it  in 
others.  There  were  also  some  districts  over  whom  address'  or  force  had  set  sove- 
reigns, some  elective,  others  hereditary.  Such,  however,  was  the  abhorrence  the 
Germans  had  of  slavery,  that,  under  all  these  different  constitutions  of  government, 
they  still  preserved  their  liberty. 

Having  no  written  law,  they  were  taught  the  nature  of  social  duties  by  tradition 
only.  Customs  prevailed  in  place  of  laws,  their  pleas  were  determined  upon  the 
principles  of  simple  equity;  their  differences  were  decided  by  common  sense.  Trai- 
tors were  hanged;  cowards  were  drowned:  all  other  crimes  could  be  compensated 
by  paying  fines,  one  moiety  to  the  community,  the  other  to  the  party  injured. 

In  the  eyes  of  this  warlike  nation,  courage  was  esteemed  the  first  of  virtues.  They 
despised  dangers;  they  hated  inactivity:  nor  could  they  endure  to  work.  Accus- 
tomed to  considered  it  as  base  and  cowardly,  to  obtain  that  by  continual  care  which 
they  could  take  by  force,  they  were  constantly  making  attacks  upon  their  neigh- 
bours- In  every  expedition,  the  chief  behoved  either  to  conquer  or  die  :  and  the 
soldiers  took  an  oath,  not  to  survive  their  general. 

The  infantry  left  openings  in  their  ranks,  which  were  filled  up  by  cavalry.  The 
horsemen  and  foot  charged  together,  and  the  agility  of  the  soldiers  was  equal  to  the 
swiftness  of  the  horses.     The  offensive  weapons  of  the  Germans  were  a  lance  and 
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trace  them  from  the  earliest  epoch  of  their  history.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  highly  proper  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  as  it 
will  comprehend,  at  one  glance,  all  those  characteristic  marks  by 
which  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  distinguished.  It  is  necessary  that 
a  reader  who  reflects,  maybe  enabled  to  judge  of  himself,  whether 
the  original  state  of  this  nation  was  such  as  afforded  a  presage  of 

a  short  sword  For  their  defence,  some  had  cuirasses,  all  of  them  helmets  and  buck 
iers  Vt  hen  formed  into  an  armed  body,  they  presented  an  even,  firm,  and  close 
iront;  and  their  squadrons  swam  over  the  most  rapid  rivers  without  breaking  their 
ranks.  I  hey  began  the  combate  with  a  shower  of  arrows  and  darts:  and  rushed 
upon  the  enemy,  all  in  a  body,  with  an  impetuosity  which  was  difficult  to  resist 
I  he  mam  body  of  their  army  was  inclosed  by  a  great  number  of  chariots,  which  car- 
ned  then  women.  The  latter  dressed  the  wounded,  gave  refreshments  to  the 
combatants,  when  exhausted  with  fatigue,  revived  their  drooping  courage,  and  often 
by  their  animating  speeches,  obtained  a  victory  when  on  the  point  of  being  lost.  A 
Warrior  who  lost  his  shield  was  excluded  from  their  assemblies;  and,  if  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  run  away,  he  seldom  failed  to  punish  himself  by  his  own  hands  The 
youth  of  a  city  which  was  at  peace,  went  to  some  other  city  engaged  in  war,  in  or- 
der to  partake  of  its  dangers.  The  glory  pf  a  general  then  consisted  in  the  valour 
and  number  of  those  that  accompanied  him 

Domestic  concerns  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  women  and  old  men. 
facing,  swimming  hunting,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  occupied  the  whole  time 
ol  the  men  I  he  clothing  of  the  two  sexes  was  very  nearly  the  same.  That  no  re- 
s  raint  might  be  put  upon  nature,  their  children  were  allowed  to  go  naked,  even  till 
tne  age  ol  puberty.  By  an  education  so  hardy,  the  body  was  formed  to  fatigue. 
1  he  Germans  were  tall  in  stature,  and  their  bodies  robust;  they  could  withstand  cold 
and  hunger,  but  could  not  endure  either  thirst  or  heat, 

1  he  bond  of  maniage  was  sanctified  by  certain  ceremonies.  It  could  not  be  en- 
tered into  between  two  persons  without  the  consent  of  the  friends  on  both  sides,  The 
husnand  gave  for  a  portion  to  his  wife,  a  pair  of  oxen,  a  harnessed  horse,  and  a  suit 
ol  armour.  he  oxen  served  to  admonish  the  wife  of  the.  obedience  she  owed  to 
her  master;  the  horse,  of  the  obligation  she  came  under  to  bear  a  part  of  his  hard- 
ships; the  armour,  of  the  necessity  of  her  following  him  to  war,  If,  contrary  to  the 
simplicity  o :  manners  and  modesty  natural  to  her  sex,  he  found  her  out  to  bean 
adulteress,  the  husband,  on  whom  alone  devolved  the  chastisement  of  this  violation 
ot  contract,  assembled  together  the  parents  of  the  criminal,  stripped  her  naked  i,i 
their  presence,  cropped  her  hair,  and.  with  a  switch,  chased  her  from  his  habitation. 
All  the  affections,  all  the  cares  pf  the  women,  concentered  in  the  internal  eco- 
nomy of  their  houses;  as  second  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  even  punished  with 
the  loss  of  their  children  as  a  crime. 

The  Germans  were  unacquainted  with  the  property  of  lands,  The-  magistrate 
distributed  them  yearly  to  every  family,  according  to  their  wants,  and  their  allot- 
Bients  we:  e  never  the  same.  These  continual  changes  prevented  those  conveniencies 
and  luxuries  that  would  have  enervated  the  body,  or  blunted  the  courage,  and 
made  persona!  interest  be  considered  as  nothing  when  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  public.  At  the  first  rumour  of  war,  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms,  the 
other  half  continued  the  occupation  of  peace.  ('he  next  campaign,  every  thing  was 
reversed  he  soldier  became  a  husbandman,  the  husbandman  a  soldier.  Bv  this 
means,  battles  were  not  productive  of  famine,  and  agriculture  had  not  time  to  im- 
pair their  courage. 

The  food  of  the  Germans,  was  coarse.  Their  aliment  consisted  of  meat  almost 
raw,  and  wilo  fruits.  i'hose  who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
se  he,  drunk  wine;  the  rest  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  liquor  made  of 
wheat  and  barley  _  Their  greatest  pleasure  was  that  of  the  table;  there  they  spent 
days  and  n.gnts  ,n  mtoxkatmg  themselves;  and  this  was  the  time  they  chose  to 
transact  public  affairs;  being  convinced,  that  copious  draughts  open  the  mind  and 
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its  future  power;  and  whether  the  heroic  associates  of  Civilis,  who 
defied  the  Roman  power,  did  not  transfuse  their  spirit  into  those 
brave  republicans,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  Nassau,  opposed  the 
dark  and  odious  tyranny  of  Philip  the  Second. 

It  is  a  historical  fact,  established  by  the  best  au- 
thority, that  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian tera,  the  Battje,  dissatisfied  with  their  situa- 
tion in  Hesse,  settled  upon  the  island  formed  by 
the  Naal  and  the  Rhine,  which  was  marshy,  and  had  few  or  no 
inhabitants.  To  their  new  country  they  gave  the  name  of  Bata- 
via.  Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy.  Their  chief  was,  properly  speaking,  nothing  more 
than  a  principal  citizen,  whose  office  was  rather  to  advise  than  to 
command.  The  principal  men,  who  exercised  jurisdiction,  and 
commanded  the  troops  in  their  respective  districts,  were  chosen, 

heart.  Their  entertainments  concluded,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  quarrel,  which 
never  ended  without  bloodshed. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Germans  was  boundless.  They  were  lavish  to  the  stran-  ' 
ger  that  paid  them  a  visit.  When  their  own  provisions  were  done,  they  carried 
him  to  their  neighbours,  where  the  same  demonstrations  of  kindness  and  profusion 
took  place.^  All  that  he  could  desire  was  given  him  with  cheerfulness;  but  if  he 
had  any  thing  uncommon  or  curious,  it  was  asked  by  way  of  pledge.  Their  mutual 
generosity  demanded  no  acknowledgement  for  presents.  They  thought  all  their  fa- 
vours were  too  inconsiderable,  and  had  too  great  generosity  of  soul,  to  affix  a  value, 
or  even  a  name,  to  their  good  offices  or  services.  Liberty  would  consider  herself  as* 
injured  by  this  appearance  of  slavery. 

This  people  had  such  an  itch  for  gaming,  that,  after  having  lost  their  all,  they 
staked  themselves.  Thus  was  independence,  which  they  valued  a  thousand  times 
more  than  life,  sacrificed  inconsiderately  to  this  blind  passion;  and  this  is  a  defect 
which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  in  the  manners  of  ancient  nations. 
■  All  their  riches  consisted  in  horses,  arms,  and  cattle.  Their  commerce  was  car- 
ried on  by  barter.  Even  after  they  had  learned  from  their  neighbours  the  use  of 
money,  they  still  preferred,  for  some  time,  bulk  to  value,  and  brass  to  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Usury  appeared  to  them  always  odious,  as  they  thought  it  unjust  to  exact  a 
profit  from  a  thing  which  of  itself  could  produce  nothing.  This  opinion,  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  a  happy  simplicity,  sheltered  them  completely  from  several  misfor- 
tunes, against  which  the  wisest  laws  have  not  always  secured  the  most  polished 
nations. 

Inheritance  went  to  the  natural  heirs  without  being  subject  to  any  formality  in 
law.  The  honour  of  a  family  consisted  in  the  number  of  children;  and  their  great- 
est misfortune  was  barrenness  Personal  animosities  became  common  among  pa- 
rents;  but  they  were  not  irreconcileable.  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  could  be  com- 
pensated by  a  fine,  the  quantum  of  which  the  judges  determined. 

On  feast  days,  the  youth  assembled  together,  and  danced  naked  to  the  sound  of 
the  fife.  They  skipt  about,  with  a  surprising  address,  in  the  midst  of  spears  and 
swords.  ^  Shouts  of  applause  were  the  encouragement  and  recompense  of  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  perilous,  but  useful  exercise. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Grrmans  were  as  simple  as  their  recreations. 
The  rank  of  the  person  was  distinguished  by  the  species  of  wood  which  composed 
the  funeral-pile.  They  burnt  the  horse,  the  arms,  as  well  as  the  corpse  of  the  de- 
ceased. A  mound,  covered  with  'turf,  was  raised  above  the  ashes.  The  women 
poured  out  lamentations,  while  the  men  sung  the  virtues  and  exploits  whereof  they 
had  been  the  witnesses  and  companions. 
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as  well  as  the  kings,  in  a  general  assembly.  A  hundred  persons, 
selected  from  among  the  people,  presided  over  every  country,  and 
acted  as  chiefs  in  the  different  hamlets.  The  whole  nation  was, 
in  some  measure,,  an  army  always  in  readiness.  Each  family  com- 
posed a  body  of  militia,  which  served  under  a  captain  of  its  own 
choosing. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Batavia  when  Caesar  passed  the  Alps. 
This  Roman  general  defeated  the  Helvetians,  several  tribes  of  the 
Gauls,  the  Belgte,  and  Germans,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
extended  his  conquests  beyond  that  river.  In  consequence  of 
this  expedition,  the  boldness  and  success  of  which  were  equally  as- 
tonishing, the  protection  of  the  conqueror  was  courted  on  all 
sides. 

Some  writers,  too  zealous  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  affirm 
that  the  Batavians  at  that  time  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome; 
but  the  truth  is,  they  summitted,  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  pay  no  tribute,  and  be  obliged  only 
to  perform  military  services  *. 

Caesar  soon  distinguished  the  Batavians  from  the  other  nations 
that  were  subdued  by  the  Romans.  This  conqueror  of  the  Gauls, 
when  by  Pompey's  influence  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  refus- 
ed to  obey  the  senate's  orders;  when,  relying  on  the.  absolute  au- 
thority which  his  conduct  had  at  length  given  him  over  the  legions 
and  auxiliaries,  he  attacked  his  enemies  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Asia;  at 
this  juncture,  sensible  that  the  Batavians  had  a  principle  share  in 
his  victories,  he  gave  them  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  friends 
and  the  Brethren  of  the  Roman  people  f. 

After  this,  irratated  by  the  unjust  proceedings  of  certain  Roman 
governors,  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  that  noble  impulse,  so  be- 
coming men  of  spirit,  which  prompts  them  to  take  arms  to  revenge 
an  insult.  They  shewed  themselves  as  formidable  as  enemies,  as 
they  were  faithful  as  allies;  but  these  troubles  subsiding,  the  Ba- 
tavians were  pacified,  rather  than  subdued. 

When  Rome,  after  having  risen  to  a  pitch  of  greatness  unknown 
before,  and  which  has  never  since  been  equalled  by  any  state,  no 
longer  retained  those  manly  virtues  and  strict  principles  which 
were  the  ground-work   of  that   noble   superstructure;  when  their 

*  Cotemporary  historians  so  formally  narrate  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  refuse  their  testimony. 

f  They  shewed  themselves  in  the  end  still  more  worthy  of  this  glorious  mark  of 
distinction.  These  brave  allies  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  Drusus,  Tiberius, 
and  Gennanicus;  all  of  whom  were  successively  sent  to  keep  under  or  subdue  the 
Germans.  Their  fidelity  was  so  well  known,  that  their  island  became  the  ordinary 
rendezvous  of  the  Roman  armies.  This  harmony  was  once  or  twice  disturbed  by 
dissentions  and  open  wars;  but  the  manners  of  the  two  people  so  perfectly  coincided, 
that  no  discord  prevailed  amongst  them  till  the  revolution  which  changed  the  face 
of  Europe, 
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laws  had  lost  their  force,  their  armies  their  discipline,  and  the  ci- 
tizens the  love  of  their  country;  the  barbarians,  who  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Roman  name  had  been  driven  to  the  north,  where  they 
had  been  compelled  by  force  to  remain,,  poured  like  a  torrent  into 
the  southern  countries.  The  empire  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the 
finest  provinces  became  a  prey  to  those  whom  the  Romans  had  al- 
ways either  despised  or  oppressed.  The  Franks,  in  particular, 
seized  upon  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Gauls;  and  Batavia  be- 
came a  part  of  that  extensive  and  famous  kingdom,  which  was 
founded  by  these  conquerors  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  new  monarchy  experienced  those  inconveniencies  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  rising  states,  and  are  indeed  too  fre- 
quently felt  in  the  best  established  governments.  It  was  some- 
times under  the  dominion'  of  a  single  person,  and,  at  others, 
was  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  number  of  tyrants.  It  was  con- 
stantly engaged  either  in  foreign  wars,  or  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
intestine  dissensions.  Sometimes  it  made  the  neighbouring  states 
tremble  for  their  safety;  but  much  oftener  suffered  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  northern  people  who  ravaged  its  provinces.  It  was 
equally  the  victim  of  the  weakness  of  several  of  its  princes,  and  of 
the  unbounded  ambition  of 'their  favourites  and  ministers.  The 
overbearing  spirit  of  the  pontiffs  undermined  the  power  of  the 
throne,  and  their  insolence  brought  both  the  laws  and  religion  in- 
to disgrace.  Anarchy  and  tyranny  followed  each  other  so  close, 
that  the  most  sanguine  despaired  of  ever  seeing  affairs  put  upon  a 
tolerable  footing.  The  glorious  sera  of  Charlemagne's  govern- 
ment was  only  a  transient  gleam  of  light.  As  his  "great  actions 
were  the  effect  of  his  genius,  and  not  in  the  least  owing  to  the 
influence  of  any  good  institutions;  after  his  death,  affairs  return- 
ed to  that  state  of  confusion  from  which  they  had  been  retrieved 
by  his  father  Pepin,  and  more  particularly  by  his  own  endeavours. 
The  French  monarchy,  the  limits  of  which  he  had  extended  too 
tar,  was  divided.  Germany,  to  which  they  served  as  a  natural  bar- 
rier, fell  to  the  share  of  on'e  of  his  grandsons;  and,  by  an  unaccoun- 
table arrangement,  Batavia,  to  which  the  Normans  in  their  excur- 
sions had  a  little  before  given  the  name  of  Holland,  was  included 
m  that  allotment. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cenfury,  the  German  branch  of 
the  Carlovinians  became  extinct.  As  the  other  princes  of  France 
had  neither  courage  nor  power  to  assert  their  rights,  the  Germans 
easily  disengaged  themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Thote  of  the 
nation,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  delegated  power  from  the  monarch, 
governed  the  five  circles  of  which  the  state  was  composed,  chose  a 
chief  out  of  their  own  body.  The  chief,  fearing  lest  these  power- 
ful men  might  be  tempted  to  throw  off  their  dependence,  if  any 
severer  conditions  were   required  of  them,  contented  himself  with 

vol  i.  N 
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then-  fidelity  and  homage,  and  exacted  only  such  services  as  they 
were  obliged  to  by  the  feudal  laws. 

At  this  memorable  juncture,  the  counts  of  Holland,  who,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  provincial  chiefs,  had  hitherto  exercised  a 
precarious  and  dependent  authority,  obtained  the  same  rights 
as  the  other  great  vassals  of  Germany,  and,  as  they  afterwards  en- 
larged their  territories  by  conquest,  marriages,  and  grants  from 
the  emperors,  they  in  time  became  totally  independent  of  the  empire. 
They  were  nor  equally  successful  in  their  unjust  attempts  against 
the  public  liberty.  Their  subjects  were  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  force,  cojoled  by  flattery,  or  corrupted  by  largesses.  War  and 
peace,  taxes,  laws,  and  treaties,  were  managed  by  the  three  united 
powers  of  the  count,  the  nobles,  and  the  towns.  The  republican 
spirit  still  prevailed  in  the  nation,  when,  by  some  extraordinary 
events,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  whose 
former  power,  though  before  considerable,  was  greatly  strengthen- 
ed by  this  reunion. 

Those  who  had  the  sagacity  to  investigate  probabilities,  foresaw 
that  this  state,  which  was  formed  as  it  were  by  the  gradual  accre- 
tion of  many  others,  would  one  day  be  of  great  weight  in  the  po- 
litical system  of  Europe.  The  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  its  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  its  real  strength,  afforded  almost  a  certain 
prospect  of  its  future  greatness.  These  projects  and  expecta- 
tions, which  were  just  ripening  into  realities,  were  disappointed 
by  an  event,  which,  though  it  happens  every  day,  never  fails  to 
baffle  the  designs  of  ambition.  The  male  line  in  that  house  be- 
came extinct;  and  Mary,  who  was  sole  heiress  to  its  dominions,  by 
her  marriage  in  1477,  transferred  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  gained  by  several  successful  struggles,  a 
great  number  of  intrigues,  and  some  acts  of  injustice. 

At  this  sera,  so  famous  in  history,  each  of  the  seventeen  provin- 
ces of  the  Low  Countries  had  particular  laws,  extensive  privileges, 
and  almost  a  distinct  government.  The  excellent  principle  of  union, 
which  equally  contributes  to  the  welfare  and  security  both  of  em- 
pires and  republics,  was  universally  disregarded.  The  people  ha- 
ving been,  from  time  immemorial,  accustomed  to  this  state  of  con- 
fusion, had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  enjoy  a  more  rational 
form  of  government.  This  prejudice  was  of  so  long  a  standing,  so 
generally  adopted,  and  so  firmly  established,  that  Maximilian,  Phi- 
lip, and  Charles,  the  three  Austrian  princes  who  first  inherited  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
attempt  any  innovation.  They  flattered  themselves,  that  some  hap- 
pier conjuncture  might  enable  their  successors  to  execute  with 
safety  a  plan  which  they  could  not  even  attempt  without  danger. 
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At  this  time  a  great  change  was  preparing  in  „ . 

the  minds  of  men  in   Europe.     The  revival    of      ,       ff-   %rt, 
letters,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  invention     rpj         *       l~ 
of  printing,  and  the  discovery  of  the  compass,       an  ' 
brought  on  the  sera  when  human  reason  was  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  some  of  those  prejudices  which  had  gained  ground  in  the  labo- 
rious ages. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  world  were,  for  the  most  part,  cured 
of  the  Romish  superstitions.  They  were  disgusted  at  the  abuse 
the  Popes  made  of  their  authority;  the  contributions  they  raised 
upon  the  people;-  the  sale  of  indulgences;  and  more  particularly 
at  those  absurd  refinements  with  which  they  had  disguised  the  sim- 
ple religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  these  discerning  people  were  not  the  first  who  attempted  a 
revolution.     This  honour  was  reserved  for   a   turbulent  monk*, 
whose  barbarous  eloquence  rouzed  the  northern  nations.     Some 
of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  age  contributed,  to  undeceive 
the  rest.     Some   of  the  European  princes  embraced  the  reformed 
religion;  others  continued  to  hold  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  former  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  over  their  sub- 
jects to  their  opinions;  whilst  the  rest  had  much   ado  to   prevent 
theirs  from  embracing  the  new  doctrines-     They  had  recourse 
to  a  variety  of  measures,  which  were  too   often   pursued   with  ri- 
gour.    That  spirit  of  fanatism,  which  had  destroyed  the  Saxons, 
the  Albigenses,  and  the  Hussites,  was  revived.  Gibbets  were  erect- 
,  ed,  and  fire  kindled  anew,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  reformers. 
No  sovereign  was  so  ready  to  make  use  of  these  expedients  as 
Philip  II.     His  tyranny  was  felt   in  every  part  of  his  extensive 
monarchy;  and  his  zeal  for  his  religion  prompted  him  to  persecute 
all  those  who  fell  under  the  denomination  of  heretics  or   infidels. 
Designs  were  formed  to  deprieve  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries of  their  privileges;  and   millions  of  citizens  were  condemned 
to  the  scaffold.     The  people  revolted:  and  the  same  scene  was  re- 
newed which  the  Venetians  had  shewn  the  world  many  centuries 
before,  when  flying  from  oppression,  and  finding  no  retreat  upon 
land,  they  sought  an  asylum  upon  the  waters.     Seven  small   pro- 
vinces, lying  on  the  northern  side  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which 
were  rather  overflowed   than  watered  by  large  rivers,   and   often 
covered  by  the  sea,   whose   violence  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
hy  dykes;  having  no  wealth  but  what  accrued  from  a  few   pasture 
lands,   and  a  little  fishing,  formed  one   of  the   richest   and  most 
powerful  republics  in  the  world;  and 'which  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered^ as  the   model  of  commercial  states.     The  first  efforts   of 
this  united   people  had  not   the  desired  success;  but  though  they 
were  frequently  defeated,  they  ended  with  victories.  The  Spanish 

*  Martin  Luther. 
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troops  they  had  to  encounter  were  the  best  in  Europe,  and  at  first 
gained  several  advantages:  but  by  degrees  the  new  republicans  re- 
covered their  losses.  They  resisted  with  firmness;  and  gaining 
experience  from  their  own  miscarriagies,  as  well  as  the  example 
of  their  enemies,  they  at  length  became  their  superiors  in  the  art 
of  war:  and  the  neccessity  they  lay  under  of  disputing  every  inch  . 
of  ground  in  so  confined  a  country  as  Holland,  gave  them  oppor- 
tunities of  bringing  to  perfection  the  art  of  fortifying  a  country 
or  a  town  in  the  best  manner. 

The  weak  state  of  Holland,  at  its  first  rise,  obliged  it  to  seek  , 
for  arms  and  assistance  from  every  quarter  where  there  was  any 
prospect  of  obtaining  it.  It  granted  an  asylum  to  pirates  of  all  na- 
tions, with  a  view  of  employing  them  against  the  Spaniards;  and 
this  laid  the  foundation  of  their  naval  strength.  Wise  laws,  an 
admirable  order,  a  constitution  which  preserved  equality  among 
mankind,  an  excellent  police,  and  a  spirit  of  toleration,  soon  erect- 
ed this  republic  into  a  powerful  state.  In  the  year  1590  the  Hol- 
landers more  than  once  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  flag. 
They  had  already  established  a  kind  of  trade,  the  most  suitable 
that  could  be  to  their  situation.  Their  vessels  were  employed,  as 
they  are  still,  in  carrying  the  merchandize  of  one  nation  to  an- 
other. The  Hanse  towns,  and  some  towns  in  Italy,  were  in  pos- 
session of  these  transports;  and  the  Hollanders,  in  competition 
with  them,  by  their  frugality,  soon  gained  the  advantage.  Their 
ships  of  war  protected  their  merchantmen.  Their  merchants  grew 
ambitious  of  extending  their  commerce;  and  got  the  trade  of 
Lisbon  into  their  hands,  where  they  purchased  Indian  goods,  which 
they  sold  again  to  all  the  states  of  Europe. 

Philip  II.  having  made  himself  master  of  Portugal,  enjoined  his 
new  subjects  in  1.594-  to  hold  no  correspondence  with  his  enemies. 
This  arbitrary  prince  did  not  foresee  that  this  prohibition,  which  he 
thought  must  weaken  the  Hollanders,  would  in  fact  render  them 
more  formidable.  Had  not  these  discerning  navigators  been  ex- 
cluded from  a  port,  upon  which  the  whole  success  of  their  naval 
enterprizes  depended,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  large  commerce  they  carried 
on  in  the  European  seas,  without  thinking  of  sailing  to  remote  cli- 
mates. The  impossibility,  however,  of  preserving  their  trade 
without  the  productions  of  the  East,  forced  them  to  go  beyond  a 
sphere,  which  was  perhaps  too  confined  for  a  situation  like  theirs, 
and  resolved  to  seek  their  riches  at  the  fountain-head. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  best  plan  to  fit  out 
ships,  and  send  them  to  India:  but  they  had  nei- 
ther pilots  who  were  acquainted  with  the  seas, 
nor  factors  who  understood  the  commerce  of 
Asia.      Thev   were   alarmed  at  the   danger  of 


The  first  voy- 
ages of' the  Hol- 
landers to  In- 
dia. 
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making  long  voyages,  where  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  coasts, 
and  of  having  their  vessels  intercepted  during  a  passage  of  six 
thousand  leagues.  It  was  judged  more  adviseable  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  China  and  Japan  through  the  northern 
seas,  which  would  be  shorter,  as  well  as  more  wholesome  and  secure. 
The  Enpiish  had  made  the  attempt  in  vain,  and  the  Hollanders  re- 
newed it  with  no  better  success. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprize,  Cornelius  Hout- 
man,  a  merchant  of  that  nation,  a  man  of  a  penetrating  and  daring 
genius,  being  detained  at  Lisbon  for  debt,  gave  the  merchants  at 
Amsterdam  to  understand,  that  if  they  would  procure  his  enlarge- 
ment, he  would  communicate  to  them  many  discoveries  he  had 
made,  which  might  turn  to  their  advantage.  He  had  in  fact 
informed  himself  of  every  particular  relating  to  the  passage  to  In- 
dia, and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  trade  in  those  parts.  His  pro- 
posals were  accepted,  and  his  debts  discharged.  The  information 
he  gave  proving'  answerable  to  the  expectations  he  had  raised,  those 
who  had  released  him  from  his  confinement,  formed  an  association 
under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Distant  Countries,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  four  vessels,  to  conduct  them  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  principal  object  of  this  voyage,  was  to  observe  the  coasts, 
the  inhabitants,  the  productions,  and  the  trade  of  different  places, 
avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Hout- 
man  reconnoitred  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil;  made  some  stay 
at  Madagascar,  touched  at  the  Maldives,  and  visited  the  islands  of 
Sunda;  where,  finding  the  country  abounding  in  pepper,  he  bought 
a  quantity  of  it,  together  with  some  others  of  the  most  valuable 
spices.  His  prudence  procured  him  an  alliance  with  the  principal 
sovereign  of  Java;  'but  the  Portuguese,  notwithstanding  they  were 
hated,  and  had  no  settlement  upon  the  island,  created  him  some 
enemies.  Having  got  the  better  in  some  skirmishes  he  was  una- 
voidably engaged  in,  he  returned  with  his  small  squadron  to  Hol- 
land; where,  though  he  brought  little  wealth,  he  raised  much  ex- 
pectation. He  brought  away  some  negroes,  Chinese,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Malabar,  a  young  native  of  Malacca,  a  Japanese,  and  Ab- 
dul a  pilot  of  the  Gazurat,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  coasts  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman,  and  the  discoveries  made  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  encouraged  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam to  form  the  plan  of  a  settlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  throw  the  trade  of  pepper  into  their  hands, 
would  place  them  near  the  islands  that  produce  more  valuable 
spices,  facilitate  their  communication  with  China  and  Japan,  and 
fix  them  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  that  European  power, 
which  they  had  the  most  reason  to  dread  in  India.     Admiral  Van 
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Neck,  who  was  sent  upon  this  important  expedition  with  eight 
vessels,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Java,  where  he  found  the  inhabit 
tants  prejudised  against  his  nation.  They  fought  and  negociated 
by  turns.  Abdul  the  pilot,  the  Chinese,  and,  above  all,  the  hatred 
that  prevailed  against  the  Portuguese,  proved  of  service  to  the 
Dutch.  They  were  permitted  to  trade,  and  in  a  short  time,  fitted 
out  four  vessels  laden  with  spices  and  some  linens.  The  admiral, 
with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  learned 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  had  forced  the  Portuguese  to  abandon 
some  places,  and  that  they  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  expelling  them  from  the  rest.  He  established  factories  in  seve- 
ral of  these  islands,  entered  into  treaty  with  some  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  returned  to  Europe  laden  with  riches. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that  prevailed  at  his  return. 
The  success  of  his  voyage  raised  a  fresh  emulation. '  Societies  were 
formed  in  most  of  the  maritime  and  trading  towns  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. These  associations  soon  became  so  numerous,  that  they  injur- 
ed each  other;  as  the  rage  of  purchasing  raised  the  value  of  com- 
modifies  to  an  exorbitant  degree  in  India,  and  the  necessity  of  sell- 
ing them  made  them  bear  a  low  price  in  Europe.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  being  ruined  by  their  own  efforts,  and  by  the  want  of 
power  in  each  of  them  separately  to  resist  a  formidable  enemy, 
fully  bent  upon  their  destruction;  when  the  government,  which 
is  sometimes  wiser  than  individuals,  opportunely  stepped  in  to  their 
assistance. 

„  ,,.  ,  ,  In  1602  the  States  General  united  these  dif- 
r  i  r  i  ■  f erent  societies  into  one  body,  under  the  name 
*;      " ''    '  of  the  East   India  Company*.     It  was  invested 

A      "'  with  authority  to   make   peace  or  war  with  the 

eastern  princes,  to  erect  forts,  choose  their  own  governors,  main- 
tain garrisons,  and  to  nominate  officers  for  the  conduct  of  the  po- 
lice, and  the  administration  of  justice. 

This  Company,  which  had  no  parallel  in  antiquity,  and  was  the 
pattern  of  all  succeeding  societies  of  the  same  kind,  set  out  with 
great  advantages.  The  private  associations  which  had  been  previ- 
ously formed,  proved  of  service  to  it  by  their  misfortunes,  and  even 
by  their  mistakes.  The  great  number  of  vessels  which  they  fitted 
out  had  contributed  to  make  all  the  branches  of  trade  perfectly 
understood;  to  form  many  officers  and  seamen;  and  to  encourage 
citizens  of  repute  to  undertake  these  foreign  expeditions,  in  which 
persons  of  low  rank  and"  desperate  fortune  only  had  at  first  em* 
barked. 

So  many  united  assistances  could  not  fail  of  being  improved  to 
advantage,  when  prosecuted  with  vigour;  and,   accordingly,  the 

*  Their  original  funds,  though  moderate,  were  however  sufficient;  and  the  ma- 
nagement was  entrusted  to  sixty  directors. 
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new  company  soon  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  power.  It 
was  a  new  state,  erected  within  the  state  itself,  which  enriched  it, 
and  increased  its  strength  abroad;  but  might,  in  time,  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  democratical  principle,  which  inspires  the  love  of 
equality  and  parsimony,  of  the  laws,  and  of  one's  own  countrymen. 
Soon  after  its  establishment,  the  Company  fitted  out  for  India 
fourteen  ships  and  some  yachts,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Warwick,  whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  as  the  founder  of  their 
commerce,  and  of  their  powerful  colonies  in  the  East.  He  built  a 
factory  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  secured  it  by  fortifications;  he 
likewise  built  another  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Johor, 
and  formed  alliances  with  several  princes  in  Bengal.  He  had  fre- 
quent engagements  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  he  had  almost 
always  the  advantage.  In  those  parts  where  the  Portuguese  had 
appeared  in  the  character  of  merchants  only,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  prejudices  they  had  raised  against  his  countrymen, 
whom  they  had  represented  as  a  set  of  banditti,  avowed  enemies  to 
all  regal  authority,  and  addicted  to  all  manner  of  vices.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  Hollanders  and  Portuguese  soon  convinced  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  which  of  these  nations  had  the  advantage  in  point  of 
manners.     A  bloody  war  soon  ensued  between  these  two  powers. 


The  Portuguese  had,  on  their  side,  the  ad- 


Wars  of  the 

Hollanders  and 
Portuguese. 


vantage  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  seas; 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  had 
the  assistance  of  several  nations,  which  though 
they  hated  them,  were  compelled  through  fear  to  fight  for  their 
oppressors.  The  Hollanders  were  animated  by  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  their  affairs;  by  the  hopes  of  procuring  an  absolute  and 
lasting  independency,  which  at  present  they  could  not  boast  of; 
by  the  ambition  of  establishing  a  vast  commerce  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  of  their  old  masters;  and  by  the  hatred  which  a  difference  in 
religious  opinions  had  rendered  implacable.  These  passions,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  inspired  all  the  activity,  strength,  and  per- 
severance necessary  for  the  execution  of  great  designs,  did  not  hin- 
der them  from  taking  their  measures  with  precaution.  Their  hu- 
manity and  honesty  attached  the  people  to  their  cause;  and  many 
of  them,  soon  declared  against  their  ancient  oppressors. 

The  Hollanders  were  continually  sending  over  fresh  colonists, 
ships,  and  troops;  while  the  Portuguese  were  left  without  any  force 
but  their  own.  Spain  neglected  to  send  them  any  fleets  of  mer- 
chant-men, or  grant  them  the  protection  of  the  squadron  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  in  India:  she  neither  repaired  their  places 
of  strength,  or  renewed  their,  garrisons.  It  should  seem,  that  she 
wanted  to  humble  her  new  subjects,  whom  she  thought  not  so  sub- 
missive as  might  be  wished;  and  to  perpetuate  her  authority,  by 
exposing  them  to  repeated  losses.     She  proceeded  still  further; 
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and,  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  deriving  any  succours  from 
home,  seized  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  them  to  Italy,  Flanders, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  with  whom  she  was  at  war. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  scale  continued  even  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  success  was  various  on  both  sides.  Nor  is  this  at  all  sur- 
prising. The  Portuguese,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  had  nothing  to 
encounter  at  sea,  but  a  few-weak  vessels,  ill  built,  ill  armed,  and  ill 
defended;  nothing  by  land  but  effeminate  men,  voluptuous  princes, 
and  dastardly  slaves:  whereas  those  who  came  to  wrest  the  sceptre 
of  Asia  out  of  their  hands,  had  vessels  to  board  of  the  same 
construction  as  their  own,  regular  fortresses  to  assault,  and  to 
conquer  and  subdue  Europeans,  grown  haughty  by  a  long  series 
of  victories,  and  by  being  the  founders  of  an  immense  empire. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  the  Portuguese  were  to  expiate 
their  perfidy,  their  robberies,  and  their  cruelties;  and  the  predic- 
tion of  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia  was  fulfilled,  who,  asking  an  am- 
bassador just  arrived  at  Goa,  how  many  governors  his  master  had 
beheaded  since  the  establishment  of  his  power  in  India,  received 
for  answer,  None  at  all.  So  much  the  worse,  replied  the  monarch; 
his  authority  cannot  lie  of  long  duration  in  a  country  inhere  so  many 
acts  of  outrage  and  barbarity  are  committed* '. 

,  It  does  not  however  appear,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  that  the 
Hollanders-  possessed  that  daring  rashness,  that  unshaken  intrepi- 
dity, which  had  marked  the  entcrprizes  of  the  Portuguese;  but  there 
was  a  consistency  and  unremitting  perseverance  observable  in  all 
their  designs.  Often  repulsed,  but  never  discouraged,  they  re- 
newed their  attempts  with  fresh  vigour,  and  on  a  better  plan. 
They  never  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of  a  total  defeat.  If, 
in  any  engagement,  their  ships  had  suffered,  they  sheered  off;  and 
as  they  never  lost  sight  of  their  commercial  interests,  the  vanquish- 
ed fleet,  while  it  was  repairing  on  the  coasts  belonging  to  some  of 
the  Indian  princes,  purchased  merchandise,  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land. By  this  method,  the  Company  acquired  a  new  fund,  which 
enabled  them  to  undertake  fresh  enterprises.  If  the  Hollan- 
ders did  not  always  perform  great  actions,  they  never  attempted 
useless  ones.  They  had  neither  the  pride  nor  the  vain  glory  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  frequently  engaged  in  war,  rather  perhaps 
through  the  love  of  fame  than  of  power.  The  Hollanders  steadily 
pursued  their  first  plan,  without  suffering  themselves  to  be  divert- 
ed from  it,  either -by  motives  of  revenge  or  projects  of  conquest. 


*  In  effect,  the  revolution  of  17*10,  which  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  in- 
dependent, without  making  the  people  free,  did  not  put  that  state  in  a  condition  to 
repair  her  losses  in  Asia,  or  even  to  defend  herself  in  that  quarter;  and,  in  a  little 
time,  of  all  her  conquests,  Diu,  Macao,  and  Goa,  were  the  only  ones  that  were  left 
her;  so  great  is  the  difference  between  a  nation  that  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  her  kings, 
and  that  which  only  changes  her  master. 
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In  the  year  16*07  they  endeavoured  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  ports  belonging  to  the  vast  empire  of  China,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  cautious  of  admitting  strangers.  The  Portuguese 
found  means,  by  bribery,  and  the  intrigues  of  their  missionaries,  to 
get  the  Hollanders  excluded."  They  resolved  to  extort  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  entreaty,  and  determined  to  inter- 
cept the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Chinese.  This  piratical  proceed- 
ing did  not  answer  their  expectations.  A  Portuguese  fleet  sailed 
from  Macao  to  attack  the  pirates,  who  thought  proper  to  retire. 
The  inequality  of  their  numbers,  the  impossibility  of  refitting  in 
seas  where  they  had  no  shelter,  and  the  fear  of  losing  the  charac- 
ter of  their  nation  in  the  eyes  a  great  empire,  whose  good  opinion 
it  was  their  interest  to  preserve;  all  these  considerations  deter- 
mined them  to  decline  the  encounter:  but  this  was  only  for  a  short 
time. 

Some  years,  after,  the  Hollanders  besieged  Macao,  a  place  of 
which  they  had  learned  the  importance.  In  this  attempt  they  failed; 
but  as  they  never  lost  any  advantage  that  could  be  gained  by  their 
armaments,  they  sent  that  which  they  had  employed  in  this  enter- 
prize  to  form  a  colony  in  the  Piscadore  isles.  These  are  rocks 
where  no  water  is  to  be  had  in  dry  seasons,  and  no  provisions  at  any 
time.  These  inconveniencies  were  not  counterbalanced  by  any  so- 
lid advantages,  because  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  continent 
were  forbidden,  on  the  severest  penalties,  to  hold  any  correspon- 
dence with  strangers,  which  might  be  dangerous,  so  near  the  coasts. 
The  Hollanders  had  determined  to  abandon  a  settlement  which 
they  despaired  of  making  useful,  when,  in  the  year  1624,  they  were 
invited  to  fix  at  Formosa,  and  had  assurances  given  them  that  the 
Chinese  merchants  would  be  allowed  full  liberty  to  go  there  and 
trade  with  them. 

This  island,  though  it  lies  opposite  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Fokien,  at  the  distance  of  only  thirty 
leagues  from  the' coast,  was  not  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Chinese,  whose  genius  does  not  in- 
cline them  to  conquest,  and  who,  through  an  inhu- 
man and  ill-judged  policy,  would  rather  suffer  a  decrease  of  popula- 
tion than  transplant  their  supernumerary  subjects  to  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Formosa  was  found  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  for- 
ty leagues  in  circumference.  Its  inhabitants,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  manners  and  their  appearance,  seemed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Tartars  in  the  most  northern  part  in  Asia,  and  probably  found 
their  way  through  the. country  ofCorea.  They  lived  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  went  almost  naked. 

The  "Hollanders  having  without  difficulty  informed  themselves 
of  every  particular  that  prudence  suggested,  thought  it  most  advise- 
able  to  fix  their  settlement  on  a  small  island  that  lay  contiguous  to 

vol.  i.  O 


The  Hollan- 
ders form  a  set- 
tlement at  For- 
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the  larger  one.  This  situation  afforded  them  three  considerable 
advantages :  they  could  easily  defend  themselves,  if 'hatred  or  jea- 
lousy should  incline  their  neighbours  to  give  them  any  disturbance; 
the  two  islands  afforded  them  a  secure  harbour;  and  they  could 
easily  carry  on  a  safe  communication  with  China  during  the 
monsoons,  which  they  could  not  have  done  in  any  other  posi- 
tion they  could  have  pitched  upon.    ' 

The  new  colony  insensible  gained  strength  -without  attracting 
any  notice, .  till  it  rose  at  once  to  a  degree  of  consequence  that 
astonished  all  Asia.  This  unexpected  prosperity  was  owing  to  the 
conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars.  Thus  it  is  that  torrents  enrich 
the  vallies  with  the  stores,  they  carry  down  from  the  desolated 
mountains.  Above  a  hundred  thousand  Chinese,  who  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  fled  for  refuge  to  Formosa.  They 
carried  with  them  that  activity  which  is  peculiar  to  their  character, 
the  manner  of  cultivating  rice  and  sugar,  and  were  the-  means  of 
drawing  thither  from  their  own  nation  an  infinite  number  of  ves- 
sels. In  a  short  time,  the  islands  became  the  center  of  all  the  cor- 
respondence that  was  carried  on  between  Java,  Siam,  the  Phi- 
lippine islands,  China,  Japan,  and  the  rest  of  those  countries;, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  considered  as  the  first  mart  in  India.  The 
Hollanders  flattered  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater 
advantages;  but  fortune  deceived  their  expectations. 

A  Chinese,  called  Equam,  of  obscure  birth,  whose  turbulent  dis- 
position had  made  him  turn  pirate,  had  attained,  by  the  strength 
of  his  talents,  to  the  rank  of  higb-admiraf.  He  defended  his  coun- 
try against  the  Tartars  for  a  considerable  time;  but  seeing  his  mas- 
ter obliged  to  submit,  he  endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  himself 
with  the  conquerors.  He  was  decoyed  to  Pekin,  where  he  was 
seized,  and  condemned  by  the  usurper  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  poison.  Coxinga,  the  son 
of  Equam,  saved  himself  on  board  his  father's  fleet,  vowed  eternal 
enmity  to  the  oppressors  of  his  family  and  country,  and  conclud- 
ed he  should  be  able  to  take  the  severest  revenge  upon  them,  if 
he  made  himself  master  of  Formosa.  He  made  a  descent  upon  it, 
and  took  the  minister  Hambroeck  prisoner. 

Hambroeck  being  appointed,  with  some  other  prisoners,  to  be 
sent  to  the  fort  of  Zealand,  to  prevail  with  his  countrymen  to  ca- 
pitulate, this  republican  called  to  mind  the  example  of  Regulus; 
he  exhorted  them  to  be  firm,  and  used  every  argument  to  persuade 
them,  that  if  they  strenuously  persevered,  they  would  oblige  the 
enemy  to  retire.  The  garrison  being  aware  that  this  generous 
man  would  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  mag- 
nanimity, used  their  utmost  efforts  to  detain  him.  Their  remon- 
strances were  seconded  by  the  tenderest  solicitations  of  two  of 
his,  daughters,  who  were  in  the  citadel.     His  answer  was,  I  have 
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pledged  my  honour  to  return  to  my  confinement:  I  hold,  myself  o- 
bliged  to  perforin  my  promise.  My  memory  shall  never  be  sullied 
with  the  reproach,  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  own  safety,  I  was  the 
cause  of  severer  treatment,  or  perhaps  of  death,  to  the  companions 
of  my  misfortune.  After  this  heroic  speech,  he  calmly  returned 
to  the  Chinese  camp,  and  the  siege  began. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortifications  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
the  fort  ill  stored  with  ammunition  and  provisions;  notwithstand- 
ing the  miserable  state  of  the  garrison,  and  the  troops  sent  to  repel 
the  enemy  had  retreated  with  disgrace,  Coyet  the  governor  made 
an  obstinate  defence.  In  .the  beginning  of  the  year  1 662,  being 
forced  to  capitulate,  he  repaired  to  Batavia,  where  his  superiors 
had  recourse  to  those  iniquitous  state  intrigues  which  are  fre- 
quently practised  in  all  governments.  They  cast  reflections  upon 
his  conduct,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  the  loss  Gf  so  important 
a  settlement  was  owing  to  tlieir  own  folly  or  negligence.  The  at- 
tempts made  to  recover  it  proved  unsuccessful;  and  "the  Hol- 
landers were  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  a  trade 
with  Canton,  on  the  same  conditions,  and  under  the  same  re- 
strictions as  other  nations. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  singular,  that  since  the  year  1683, 
when  Formosa  fell  under  the  dominion  of  China,  no  Europeans 
have  ever  attempted  to  form  any  settlement  there,  upon  the  same 
conditions  at  least,  as  that  of  the  Portuguese  at  Macao.  But,  besides 
that  the  suspicious  temper  of  the  Chinese,  to  whom  that  island  be- 
longs, gives  no  room  to  expect  such  a  piece  of  complaisance  from 
them,  one  may  vesture  to  pronounce  that  such  an  enterprize 
would  be  a  bad  one.  Formosa  was  a  place  of  importance  only  so 
long  as  the  Japanese  had  a  communication  with  it,  and  its  produce 
was  allowed  a  free  importation  into  Japan. 

The  Hollanders  seemed  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  this  em- 
pire. After  some  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  began  to  -  despair 
of  getting  any  footing  there;  when  one  of  their  captains,  who 
was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Japan  by  a  storm  in  1609,  inform- 
ed them  that  the  people  were  favourably  disposed  towards  them. 

About  a  centurv  before  this,  a  revolution  had  ^      ,      rj, 

,  i  •      ,         J  „         ...       ,  Iraae  of  the 

happened  in  the  government  of  Japan'.      A  mag-      -u  n  .    i    :.     * 

nanimous  people  had  been  made  furious  by  a  ty- 


rant.    Tycosama,  who  from  a  soldier  became  a 


Japan. 


*  The  Dairo,  who  was  both  a  sovereign  and  a  pontiff,  had  seen  his  first  general 
rise  up  in  arms  against  him,  and  make  himself  Emperor  The  family  of  this  usurper 
kept  the  throne:  and  the  Dairo,  formerly  the  chief  of  the  empire,  was  now  no  more  ' 
than  head  of  the  priests  The  Cubo.  or  lay- Emperor,  paid  him  all  manner  of  ho- 
nours, but  without  allowing  him  any  authority;  and,  in  order  to  deprive  the  cl':rgy 
of  all  their  power  he  endeavoured  to  give  the  people  a  relish  for  the  theism  and 
doctrines  of  Confucius 

While  he  was  employed  in  discouraging  the  fanaticism  of  the  national  religion,  he 
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general,  and  from  a  general  an  emperor,  had  usurped  the  whole 
power,  and  abolished  all  the  rights  of  the  people.  Having  stripped 
the  Dairo  of  the  little  remains  of  his  authority,  die  had  reduced 
all  the  pretty  princes  of  the  country  under  his  subjection.  Tyrah* 
ny  is  arrived  at  its  height  when  it  establishes  despotism  by  law. 
Tycosama  went  still  further,  and  strengthened  it  by  sanguinary 
laws.  His  civil  legislation  was  actually  a  code  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions,  exhibiting  nothing  but  scaffolds,  punishments,  criminals, 
and  executioners. 

The  Japanese,  alarmed  at  this  prospect  of  slavery,  had  recourse 
to  arms.  Torrents  of  blood  were  shed  throughout  the  empire, 
and  though  liberty  might  be  supposed  to  be  superior  in  courage  to 
tyranny,  the  latter  triumphed  over  it.  Tyranny  became  still  more 
ferocious,  when  animated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  An  inquisition, 
public  as  well  as  private,  dismayed  the  citizens;  they  became  spies, 
informers,  accusers,  and  enemies  to  each  other.  An  error  in  the 
administration  of  the  police  was  construed  into  a  crime  against  the 
state;  and  an  unguarded  expression  was  made  high  treason.  Per, 
secution  assumed  the  character  of  legislation.  Three  successive 
generations  were  doomed  to  welter  in  their  own  blood;  and  rebel 
parents  gave  life  to  a  proscribed  posterity. 

During  a  whole  century,  Japan  resembled  a  dungeon  filled  with 
criminals,  or  a  place  of  execution.  The  throne,  which  was  plant- 
ed upon  the  ruins  of  the  altar,  was  surrounded  with  gibbets.  The 
subjects  were  become  as  cruel  as  the  tyrant.  They  sought,  with 
a  strange  avidity,  to  procure  death,  by  committing  crimes  which 
were  readily  suggested  under  a  despotic  government.  For  want 
of  executioners,  they  punished  themselves  for  the  loss  of  liberty, 
or  revenged  themselves  of  tyranny,  by  putting  an  end  to  their  own 
existence.  To  enable  them  to  face  death,  and  to  assist  them  in 
suffering  it,  they  derived  new  courage  from  Christianity,  which 
the  Portuguese  had  introduced  amongst  them. 

beheld  with  regret  a  new  one  introduced  into  Japan.  He  foresaw,  that  a  religion 
which  was  under  the  direction  of  a  European  pontiff,  must  of  course  be,  sooner  or 
later,  an  enemy  to  that  of  the  Dairo,  and  that  it  would  become  the  source  of  discord 
among  his  territories  :  he  therefore  resolved  to  abolish  it;  its  votaries  were  disposed 
to  defend  themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  swim  in  tor- 
rents  ot  blood.  1  hus,  in  a  despotic  empire,  when  one  religion  languishes,  another 
springs  up  in  its  place;  and  as  theism  cannot  enter  into  the  minds  of  slaves  whom 
the  state  renders  miserable,  nor  toleration  into  the  mind  of  a  despot,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  either  the  old  or  the  new  religion  must  be  exterminated  by  fire  or 
sword.  ; 

.  rhe  Portuguese,  who  had  brought  Christianity  with  them  to  Japan,  were  ha- 
rushed  m  1638,  and  deprived  for  ever  of  a  trade,  from  which  they  drew  in  gold,  even 
in  the  last  years,  eleven  millions  of  our  livres  (L.4S  1 ,250  Sterling).  Their  profits  had 
even  been  more  considerable,  while  they  were  the  sole  carriers  of  European  and  Indian 
toys  to  Japan,  which  the  Japanese,  naturally  curious,  readily  bought  with  avidity, and 
for  which  their  keenness  to  have  made  them  pay  whatever  was  demanded. 
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The  oppressions  the  Japanese  laboured  under  afforded  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  professors  of  this  new  worship  to 
make  numerous  proselytes.  The  missionaries,  who  preached  a 
suffering  religion,  were  listened  to  with  attention.  In  vain  did 
the  doctrine  of  Confucius  try  to  gain  reception  among  a  people 
who  bordered  upon  China.  It  was  t%o  simple,  and  too  rational, 
to  make  impression  on  these  islanders,  whose  minds,  naturally  rest- 
less, were  likewise  exasperated  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  go- 
vernment. Some  erroneous  tenets  of  Christianity,  which  bore  a 
considerable  affinity  to  those  of  the  Budzoists,  and  the  penances, 
equally  enjoined  by  the  two  systems,  procured  the  Portuguese 
missionaries  several  proselytes.  But  setting  aside  this  resemblance, 
the  Japanese  would  have  chosen  to  embrace  Christianity  merely 
from  a  motive  of  hatred  to  the  prince. 

If  the  new  religion  was  discountenanced  at  court,  it  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  in  the  families  of  the  de- 
throned princes.  It  added  fresh  fuel  to  their  resentment:  they 
were  fond  of  a-  strange  God  whom  the  tyrant  did  not  love.  Ty- 
cosama  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  persecuted  the  Christians  as 
enemies  to  the  state.  He  prescribed  the  doctrines  imported  from 
Europe,  but  this  prescription  rivetted  them  more  strongly  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Piles  were  kindled,  and  millions  of  victims 
threw  themselves  into  the  flames.  The  emperors  of  Japan  tran- 
scended those  of  Rome  in  the  art  of  persecuting  the  Christians. 
During  the  space  of  forty  years,  the  scaffolds  were  stained  with 
the  innocent  blood  of  martyrs.  This  proved  the  seed  of  Christi- 
anity, and  of  sedition  also.  Near  forty  thousand  Christians,  in  the 
kingdom  or  province  of  Darima,  took  up  arms  in  the  name  and 
for  the  name  of  Christ;  and  defended  themselves  with  such  fury, 
that  not  a  single  person  survived  the  slaughter  occasioned  by  the 
persecution. 

The  navigation,  trade,  and  factories  of  the  Portuguese,  were 
preserved  during  this  great  crisis.  The  court  and  the  people  had, 
however,  for  a  long  time,  been  jealous  of  them;  they  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  government  by  their  ambition,  their  intrigues,  and 
perhaps  by  their  secret  conspiracies;  and  had  rendered  themselves 
odious  to  the  people  by  their  avarice,  their  pride,  and  their  treachery. 
But  as  the  merchandise  they  brought  was  grown  into  fashion,  and 
could  not  be  procured  by  any  other  channel,  they  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  Japan  till  the  end  of  the  year  1638;  when  other 
merchants  were  in  a  situation  to  supply  their  place. 

The  Hollanders,  who  had  for  some  time  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  them,  were  not  involved  in  the  disgrace.  As  these  re- 
publicans had  never  shewn  themselves  ambitious  of  interfering 
with  the  government;  as  they  had  lent  their  artillery  to  be  em- 
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ployed  against  the  Christians;  as  they  were  at  war  with  the  pro- 
scribed  nation;  as  their  strength  was  not  thoroughly  known,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  reserved,  pliant,  modest,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  commerce;  they  were  tolerated,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  subjected  to  great  restraints.  Three  years  after,  whether  it 
was  that  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  dominion  seized  them,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  that  no  conduct  whatever  could  prevent  the  Ja- 
panese from  harbouring  suspicions,  they  were  deprived  of  the  liberty 
and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

Ever  since  the  year  1641  they  have  been  confined  to  the  arti- 
ficial island  of  Desima,  raised  in  the  harbour  of  Nangasaki,  and 
which  has  a  communication  with  the  city  by  a  bridge..  As  soon 
as  they  arrive,  their  ships  are  stripped,  and  their  powder,  muskets, 
swords,  guns,  and  even  rudder,  carried  ashore.  In  this  kind  of 
imprisonment  they  are  treated  with  a  degree  of  contempt  which 
is  beyond  conception;  and  can  transact  no  business  but  with  com- 
missaries appointed  to  regulate  the  price  and  the  quantity  of  their 
merchandise.  It  is  impossible  that  the  tameness  with  which  they 
have  endured  this  treatment  more  than  a  century,  should  not  have 
lessened  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  who  is  witness  of  it;  and 
that  the  love  of  gain  should  have  produced  such  an  extreme  in- 
sensibility to  insults,  without  tarnishing  their  character. 

The  chief  commodities  which  the  Dutch  carry  to  Japan  are 
European  cloths,  silks,  spices,  printed  linens,  sugar,  and  dyers 
wood.  These  articles  were  formerly  of  considerable  importance. 
In  the  very  year  of  the  Company's  disgrace,  its  returns  amounted 
to  sixteen  millions  (L.700,000):  but  the  shackles,  which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  imposed  upon  it,  have  gradually  reduced  their 
once  flourishing  trade  to  nothing.  The  cargo  of  the  two  vessels 
they  send  annually  cannot  be  sold  for  more  than  a  million  (L.4-8,750). 
They  receive  in  payment  eleven  thousand  chests  of  copper,  at  forty- 
one  livres  four  sols  (L.l  ICs.  id.)  per  chest,  which  weighs  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Their  expences,  including  presents 
and  the  charge  of  the  embassy  they  send  every  year  to  the  Em- 
peror, generally  amount  to  two.  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  li- 
vres (L.l 2,250),  and  their  profits  do  not  exceed  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  (about  L.l 31,687);  so  that  if  the  Company  gains 
forty  thousand  livres  (L.  1,750),  it  is  reckoned  a  good  year. 
'  The  trade  of  the  Chinese,  who,  except  the  Hollanders,  are  the 
only  foreigners  admitted  into  the  empire,  is  not  more  extensive 
than' theirs,  and  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions.  Ever  since  the 
year  1688  they  are  confined,  during  the  continuance  of  the  sale  of 
their  goods,  without  the  walls  of  Nangasaki,  in  a  kind  of  prison, 
which  is  divided  into  several  huts,  surrounded  with  a  palisade,  and 
defended  by  a  good  ditch,  and  a  guard  placed  at  all  the  gates. 
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These  precautions^  have  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  a  discovery 
that  some  works,  in  favour  of  Christianity,  had  been  sold,  together 
with,  some  books  of  philosophy  and  morality.  The  European 
missionaries  had  ordered  some  people  of  Canton  to  circulate  them, 
and  the  desire  of  gain  betrayed  them  into  a  piece  of  chicanery, 
which  has  cost  them  very  dear. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  those  who  have  changed  the  an- 
cient government  of  the  country  into  the  most  arbitrary  tyranny 
upon  earth,  would  look  upon  all  intercourse  with  strangers  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  authority.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  this  con- 
jecture; as  the  inhabitants  are  all  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
go- out  of  their  country.  This  rigorous  edict  is  become  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  the  empire. 

Thus  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  state  has  deprived  it  of  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  a  milder  temper,  by  softening  the  national 
character.  The  Japanese,  fiery  as  his  climate,  and  restless  as  the 
ocean  that  surrounds  him,  required  that  the  utmost  scope  should 
be  given  to  his  activity,  which  could  only  be  done  by  encouraging 
a  brisk  trade.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  restraining  him  by 
punishments,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  in  exercise  by  constant 
labour;  and  to  allow  his  vivacity  an  uninterrupted  carreer  abroad., 
when  it  was  in  danger  of  kindling  the  flame  of  sedition  at  home. 
That  energy  of  mind,  which  has  degenerated  into  fanaticism,  would 
have  been  improved  into  industry;  contemplation  would  have 
changed  action,  and  the  fear  of  punishment  into  the  love  of  plea- 
sure. Instead  of  leading  a  detested  life,  fettered,  abused,  and 
maddened  by  a  constant  struggle  with  the  severe  restraints  of  law, 
■the  Japanese^  would-  have  been  led  by  curiosity  to  traverse  the 
ocean,  and  visit  foreign  nations.  By  a  frequent  change  of  place 
and  climate,  he  would  insensibly  have  changed  his  manners,  opi- 
nions, and  character;  and  this  change  would  have  been  as  happy 
for  him  as  it  is  for  the  generality  of  people.  What  he  might 
chance  to  lose  by  this  intercourse  as  a  citizen,  he  would  gain  as  a 
man;  but  the  Japanese  are  become  tygers  through  the  cruelty  of 
their  tyrants. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Spartans,  the  Egyptians, 
and  other  distinct  nations,  who  have  owed  their  superior  strength, 
grandeur,  and  permanency,  to  the  state  of  separation  in  which  they 
kept  themselves;  mankind  has  received  no  benefit  from  these  sin- 
gular institutions  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  commerce  is  use- 
ful to  all  nations,  as  it  promotes  a  mutual  communication  of  their 
productions  and  knowledge.  In  a  word,  if  it  were  useless  or  per- 
nicious to  some  particular  people,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Japanese. 
By  commerce  they  would  have  become  enlightened  in  China,  ci- 
vilized in  India,  and  cured  of  all  their  prejudices  against  tne  Euro- 
peans. 
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cas submit  to 
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The  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  re- 
sources which  indemnified  them  for  the  loss  they 
had  sustained  at  Japan.  They  had  not  yet  en- 
tered into  commerce  with  these  islands,  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  torrid  zone,  when  they  attempted  to  secure  to 
themselves  that  of  the  Moluccas.  The  Portuguese,  who  had  long 
been  in  possession  of  them,  were  obliged  to  share  their  advantages 
with  their  masters  the  Spaniards,  and  at  length  to  give  up  the  trade 
almost  entirely  to  them.  The  two  nations,  divided  in  their  in- 
terests, and  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  because  the  go- 
vernment had  neither  leasure  nor  art  to  remove  their  mutual  anti- 
pathy, joined  to  oppose  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
latter,  assisted  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  fear  or  hate  them,  by  degrees  gained  the  superiority. 
The  ancient  conquerors  were  driven  out  about  the  year  1627;  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others  equally  avaricious,  though  less 
turbulent,  and  more  intelligent. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  established  themselves  firmly  at  the 
Moluccas,  they  endeavoured  to  get  the  exclusive  trade  of  spices 
into  their  own  hands;  an  advantage  which  the  nation  they  had 
just  expelled  was  never  able  to  procure.  They  skilfully  availed 
themselves,  both  of  the  forts  they  had  taken  sword  in  hand,  and 
those  they  had  imprudently  been  suffered  to  erect,  to  draw  the 
kings  of  Ternate  and  Tidor,  who  were  masters  of  this  Archipelago, 
into  their  scheme.  These  princes  found  themselves  obliged  to 
consent,  that  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  should  be  rooted  up  in 
the  islands  that  were  under  their  dominion.  The  first  of  these 
sceptered  slaves,  in  consideration  of  this  great  sacrifice,  received  a 
pension  of  64,500  livres  (about  L.2,821);  and  the  other  one  of 
about  12,000  (L.525).  A  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men  was  ap- 
pointed to  secure  the  performance  of  this  treaty:  and  to  so  low  an 
ebb  was  the  power  of  these  kings  reduced  by  war,  tyranny,  and 
misfortunes,  that  these  forces  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  this  state  of  dependence,  if  it  were  not  necessary 
to  have  an  eye  upon  the  Philippine  islands,  whose  vicinity  con- 
stantly occasions  some  alarm.  Notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  are 
prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  navigation,  and  that  no  foreign 
nation  is  admitted  among  them,  the  Dutch  trade  there  is  in  a  lan- 
guishing state;  as  they  have  no  means  of  exchange,  nor  any  silver 
but  what  they  carry  over  to  pay  their  troops,  their  commissioners, 
and  pensions.  This  government,  deducting  the  small  profits,  costs 
the  Company  140,000  livres  (L.6,125)  a-year. 

This  loss  is  fully  compensated  at  Amboyna,  where  they  have 
ingrossed  the  cultivation  of  cloves.  The  tree  that  produces  them 
is,  as  to  its  bark,  very  much  like  the  olive  tree,  and  resembles  the 
laurel  in  his  height  and  the  shape  of  its  leaves.     It  produces,  at 
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the  extremity  of  its  numerous  branches,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
flowers,  which  are  white  at  first,  then  green,  and  at  last  grow  red 
and  pretty  hard.  When  they  arrive  at  this  degree  of  maturity, 
they  are,  properly  speaking,  cloves.  As  it  dries,  the  clove  assumes 
a  dark  yellowish  cast;  when  gathered,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brown. 
No  verdure  is  ever  seen  under  this  plant;  which  is  doubtless  owing 
to  its  exhausting  all  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  soil  that  produces 
it. 

The  season  for  gathering  the  cloves  is  from  October  to  Febru- 
ary. They  shake  the  boughs  of  the  tree  forcibly,  or  beat  down 
the  cloves  with  long  reeds.  Large  cloths  are  spread  to  receive 
them,  and  they  are  afterwards  either  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  the 
smoke  of  the  bamboo  cane. 

The  cloves  which  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  gather  them, 
or  are  purposely  left  upon  the  tree,  continue  to  grow  till  they  are 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  these  falling  off,  produce  new 
plants,  which  do  not  bear  in  less  than  eight  or  nine  years.  These 
cloves,  which  they  call  mother-cloves,  though  inferior  to  the  com- 
mon sort,  are  not  without  their  value.  The  Dutch  preserve  them 
in  sugar;  and,  in  long  voyages,  eat  them  after  meals  to  promote 
d.'gestion;  or  make  use  of  them  as  an  agreeable  remedy  for  the 
-scurvy 

The  clove,  to  be  in  perfection,  must  be  full  sized,  heavy,  oily, 
and  easily  broken;  of  a  fine  smell,  and  a  hot  aromatic  taste,  so  as  ■ 
almost  to  burn  the  throat;  it  should  make  the  fingers  smart  when 
handled,  and  leave  an  oily  moisture  upon  them  when  pressed.  The 
principal  use  of  it  is  for  culinary  purposes.  In  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  India  in  particular,  it  is  so  much  admired  as  to  be 
thought  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  almost  every  dish.  It  is  put 
into  their  food,  liquors,  wines,  and  enters  likewise  into  the  com- 
position of  perfumes.  It  is  little  used  in  medicine;  but  there  is  an 
oil  extracted  from  it  which  is  in  considerable  repure. 

The  Company  have  allotted  the  inhabitants  of  Amboyna  four 
thousand  parcels  of  land,  on  each  of  which  they  were  at  first  al- 
lowed, and,  about  the  year  1720,  compelled,  to  plant  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  clove  trees,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Each  of  these  parcels  produces  annually,  on  an 
average,  upwards  of  two  pounds  of  cloves;  and  consequently  the 
collective  produce  must  weigh  more  than  a  million  *. 

Four  millions  are  always  reserved  in  Europe,  and  two  millions  in  India,  to  nialce 
ap  for  bad  crops,  and  supply  the  want  which  ship-wrecl.s,  or  the  not  arrival  of 
goods  tmy  occassion. 

For  every  ten  pounds  of  cloves  the  cultivator  is  paid  two  florins  and  eight  sols. 
Had  the  Company  acted  with  greater  justice,  and  been  possessed  of  better  intelli- 
gence, they  might  have  been  enabled  to  save  1 15,000  ft  rins,  v  hirh  the  maintenance 
of  their  forts  and  garrisons  costs  them,  over  and  above  the  profits  they  make  by  the 
sales  of  their  goods. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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The  cultivator  is  paid  with  the  cash  that  is  constantly  returned 
to  the  Company,  and  receives  some  blue  and  unbleached  cottons 
which  are  brought  from  Coromandel.  This  small  trade  might,  in 
some  measure,  be  increased,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  and 
the  small  islands  that  depend  upon  it,  would  have  attended  to  the 
culture  of  pepper  and  indigo,  which  has  been  tried  with  success. 
Miserable  as  these  islanders  are,  as  they  are  not  tempted  by  an 
adequate  reward  for  their  labours,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  indo- 
lence. 

The  administration  is  somewhat  different  in  the  islands  of  Ban- 
da,  which  are  thirty  leagues  distant  from  Amboyna.  There  are 
five  of  these  islands,  two  of  which  are  uncultivated,  and  almost 
uninhabited;  and  the  other  three  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  islands  in  the  world  that  produce  the  nutmeg. 

The  nutmeg  grows  to  the  same  height  as  the  pear-tree.  It  has 
a  pithy  wood,  an  ash-coloured  bark,  and  flexible  branches.  The 
leaves  are  produced  in  pairs  upon  one  single  stem,  and  when  bruis- 
ed, emit  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fruit  succeeds  the  flowers, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  cherry-tree.  It  is  of  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  of  the  colour  of  an  apricot.  The  outer  rhind  is  very 
thick,  and  resembles  that  of  our  nuts  as  they  hang  upon  the  tree, 
opening  in  the  same  manner  when  ripe,  and  discovering  the  nut- 
meg covered  with  its  mace.  It  is  then  time  to  gather  it,  to 
prevent  the  mace  or  flower  of  the  nutmeg  from  growing  dry,  and 
the  nut-meg  from  losing  that  oil  which  preserves  it,  and  in  which 
its  excellence  consists.  Those  that  are  gathered  before  they  are 
perfectly  ripe,  are  preserved  in  vinegar  or  sugar,  and  are  admired 
only  in  Asia. 

It  is  nine  months  before  this  fruit  comes  to  perfection.  After 
it  is  gathered,  the  outer  rhind  is  stripped  off,  and  the  mace  separa- 
ted from  it,  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  nuts  require  more 
preparation.  They  are  spread  upon  hurdles,  or  dried  for  six 
weeks,  by  a  slow  fire,  in  sheds  erected  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  then  separated  from  the  shell,  and  thrown  into  lime-water, 
which  is  a  necessary  precaution  to  preserve  them  from  worms. 

The  nutmeg  differs  in  goodness  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree, 
the  soil,  the  exposition,  and  method  of  culture.  •  It  is  most  esteem- 
ed when  it  is  fresh,  moist,  heavy,  and  when  it  yields  an  oily  juice 
upon  being  pricked.  It  helps  digestion,  expels  wind,  and  strengthens 
the  bowels*. 

If  we  except  this  valuable  spice,  the  islands  of  Banda,  like  all  the 
Moluccas,  are  barren  to  a  dreadful  degree.     What  they  produce 

*  The  Company  pay  9  sols  per  pound  for  mace,  and  1  1-eight  sol  for  each  nuf; 
and  they  are  under  an  engagement  to  take,  on  these  conditions, "all  that  is  furnished 
(hem. 
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in  superfluities  they  want  in  necessaries.  The  land  will  not  bring 
forth  any  kind  of  corn;  and  the  pith  of  the  sago  serves  for  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  instead  of  bread. 

As  this. food  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Europeans  who  settle  in  the 
Moluccas,  they  are  allowed  to  fetch  provisions  from  Java,  Macas- 
sar j  .-or  the  extremely  fertile  island  of  Bali.  The  Company  itself 
carries  some  commodities  to  Banda. 

This  is  the  only  settlement  in  the  East-Indies  that  can  be.  con- 
sidered as  an  European  colony;  because  it  is  the  only  one  where 
the  Europeans  are  proprietors  of  lands.  The  Company  taking  it  in- 
to their  heads  that  the  inhabitants  of  Banda  were  savage,  cruel, 
and  treacherous,  because  they  were  impatient  under  their  yoke, 
resolved  to  exterminate  them.  Their  possessions  were  divided 
among  the  white  people,  who  got  slaves  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  to  cultivate  the  lands.  These  white  people  are  for 
the  most  part  Creolts,  or  mal-contents,  who  have  quited  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company.  In  the  small  isle  of  Rosinging  there  are 
likewise  several  small  banditti,  whom  the  laws  have  branded  with 
disgrace;  and  young  men  of  abandoned  principles,  whose  families 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  them:  so  that  Banda  is  called  the  island  of 
correction.  The  climate  is  so  unhealthy,  that  these  unhappy 
wretches  live  but  a  short  time.  It  is  on  account  of  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  number  of  hands  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  trans- 
fer the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to  Amboyna;  and  the  Company 
were  likewise  probably  influenced  by  two  other  strong  motives  of 
interest,  the  great  economy,  and  still  greater  security,  with  which 
they  could  carry  on  their  trade.  But  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  proved  unsuccessful,  and  matters  remain  in  their 
former  state. 

To  secure  to  themselves  an  exclusive  title  to  the  produce  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  are,  with  good  reason,  stiled  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Company,  the  "Dutch  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  forming  two. 
settlements,  one  at  Timor,  and  the  other  at  Celebes. 

The  first  of  these  islands  is  sixty  leagues  long, 
and  fifteen  or  eighteen  broad.  It  is  divided  into 
several  sovereignties,  in  which  there  are  num- 
bers of  Portuguese.  These  conquerors,  who  at 
their  first  arrival  in  India  had  advanced  with  bold  and  unconscion- 
able strides,  and  had  pursued  a  long  and  dangerous  career  with  a 
npidity  which  nothing  could  stop;  who  were  so  well  accustomed 
to  acts  of  heroism,  that  they  performed  the  most  arduous  enterpri- 
ses with  ease;  these  conquerors,  I  say,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Dutch,  when  their  whole  empire,  grown  too  large,  and 
tottering  under  its  own  weight,  was  ready  to  fall,  displayed  none 
of  those  virtues  which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  power. 
>\  hen  they  were  dispossessed  of  a  fort,  driven   cut  of  a  kingdom, 
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dispersed  in  consequence  of  a  defeat,  they  should  have  sought  an 
asylum  among  their  brethren,  and  should  have  rallied  under  stan- 
dards that  had  hitherto  been  invincible;  either  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  or  to  recover  their  settlements:  but 
so  far  were  they  from  forming  a  resolution  so  generous  that  they 
solicited  some  employment,  or  some  pension,  from  those  very  In- 
dian princes  they  had  so  often  insulted.  Those  who  had  contract- 
ed a  habit  of  effeminacy  and  idleness  above  the  rest,  retreated  to 
Timor,  which,  being  a  poor  island,,  where  no  works  of  industry 
were  carried  on,  would  screen  them,  they  thought,  from  the  pur- 
suit of  an  enemy  intent  upon  useful  conquests.  They  were  how- 
ever, deceived.  In  the  year  1613  they  w- re  driven  from  the  town- 
of  Kupan  by  theTJutch,  who  founded  a  fort  there,  which  they 
have  ever  since  garrisoned  .with  tifty  men.  The  Company  sends 
some  coarse  linens  thither  every  year;  and  receives  in  return,  wax, 
tortoise-shell,  sanders-woqd,  and  cadiang,  a  small  species  of  be.an, 
commonly  used  by  the  Dutch  on  ship-board,  by  way  of  variety  of 
food  for  the  crew.  All  these  objects  employ  one  or  two  sloops, 
which  are  dispatched  from  Batavia:  nothing  is  either  gained  or 
lost  by  this  settlement;  the  profits  just  answer  the  expences.  The 
Dutch  would  have  abandoned  Timor  long  ago,  if  they  had  not  been 
apprehensive  that  some  active  nation  might  fix  there,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  situation  would  give  them  to 
disturb  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas.  It  was  the  same  cautious  prin- 
ciple which  drew  them  to  Celebes 

This  island,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  thir- 
ty leagues  in  diameter,  is  very  habitable,  though  it 
lies  in  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  heats  are 
allayed  by  the  copious  rains,  and  cooling  breezes. 
The  inhabitants  are  the  bravest  people  in  the  south 
of 'Asia;  they  make  a  furious  onset,  but,  after  a 
contest  of  two  hours,  a  total  want  of  courage  takes  place  of  this 
strange  impetuosity;  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  opium,  which  are 
doubtless  the  cause  of  this  terrible  ferment,  go  off,  when  their 
strength  is  exhausted  by  transports  that  approach  to  madness.  The 
crid,  which  is  their  favourite  weapon,  is  a  fooc  and  a  half  long;  it 
is  shaped  like  a  poinard,  and  the  blade  is  serpentine.  They  never 
carry  more  than  one  to  battle;  but  in  private  quarrels  two  are  ne- 
cessary; they  parry  with  that  in  the  left  hand,  and  attack  the  adver- 
sary with  the  other.  The  wounds  made  by  this  weapon  are  very 
dangerous,  and  the  duel  most  commonly  ends' in  the  death  of  both 
the  combatants.  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  active,  industrious,  and 
robust,  by  a  rigid  education;     Every  hour  in  the  day  their  nurses , 
rub  them  with  oil,  or  water  just  warm*.     These  repeated  unctions 
*  In  such  a  warm  climate,  the  oil  perhaps  iiiight  be  of  Me  in  preserving  their  bo- 
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encourage  Nature  to  exert  herself  freely.  They  are  weaned  at  a 
year  old;  an  idea  prevailing,  that  if  they  continued  to  suck  any- 
longer,  it  would  hurt  their  understandings-)-.  When  they  are  five 
or  six  years  old,  the  male-children  of  any  distinction  are  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  some  relation  or  friend,  that  their  courage  may  not 
be  weakened  by  the  caresses  of  their  mothers,  and  a  habit  of  reci- 
procal tenderness.  They  do  not  return  to  their  families  till  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  the  law  allows  them  to 
marry;  a  liberty  they  seldom  make  use  of  before  they  are  thorough- 
ly versed  in  the  exercise  of  arms. 

Formerly  these  people  acknowledged  no  other  gods  but  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  They  sacrificed  to  them  in  the  public  squares,  hav- 
ing no  materials  which  they  thought  valuable  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed in  raising  temples.  According  to  the  creed  of  these  is- 
landers, the  sun  and  moon  were  eternal  as  well  as  the  heavens, 
whose  empire  they  divided.  Ambition  set  them  at  variance.  The 
moon,  flying  from  the  sun,  miscarried,  and  was  delivered  of  the 
earth;  she  was  big  with  several  other  worlds,  which  she  will  suc- 
cessively bring  forth,  but  without  violence,  in  order,  to  repair  the 
loss  of  those  whom  the  fire  of  the  conqueror  will  consume. 

These  absurdities  were  universally  received  at  Celebes;  but  they 
had  not  so  lasting  an  influence  over  either  the  nobles  or  the  peo- 
ple as  is  found  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  other  nations.  About 
two  centuries  ago,  from  Christians  and  Mahometans  having  brought 
their  opinions  hither,  the  principal  king  nf  the  country  took  a  to- 
tal dislike  to  the  national  worship.  Alarmed  at  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe, with  which  he  was  equally  threatened  by  both  the  new- 
systems  of  religion,  he  convened  a  general  assembly.  On  the  day 
appointed,  he  ascended  an  eminence,  where,  spreading  cut  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  arid  in  a  standing  posture,  he  addressed  the 
following  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being: 

"  Great  God!  I  do  not  at  this  time  fall  down  before  thee,  be- 
"  cause  I  do  not  implore  thy  clemency:  1  have  nothing  to  ask 
"  of  thee  which  thou  oughtest  not  in  justice  to  grant.  Two  fo- 
"  reign  nations,  whose  worship  is  widely  different,  are  come  to 
"  strike  terror  into  me  and  my  subjects.  They  assure  me,  that 
"  thou  wilt  punish  me  eternally  if  I  do  not  obey  thy  laws:  I  have 
"  therefore  a  right  to  require,  that  thou  wouldest  make  them 
"  known  to  me.  I  do  not  ask  thee  to  reveal  the  impenetrable  mys- 
"  teries  which  surround  thy  essence,  and  which  to  me  are  use- 
"  less.     I  am   come  hither  to  inquire,   together   with  my  people, 

dies  from  the  influence   of  the  sun;  but   one  would  think,   that  rubbing  children  so 
frequently  with  warm  water,   would  rather  tend  to  enervate,  than  make  them   ro- 
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e  same  idea  prevails  in  this  country.     Indeed  twelve  months  suck  appears  to 
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"  what  those  duties  are  which  thou  intendest  to  prescribe  to  us. 
"  Speak,  O  my  God!  since  thou  art  the  author  of  Nature,  thou 
"  canst  discern  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  knowest  that  it  is  im- 
"  possible  they  should  entertain  any  thoughts  of  disobedience.  But 
"  if  thou  condescendest  not  to  make  thyself  understood  by  mortals, 
"  if  it  is  unworthy  of  thine  essence  to  employ  the  language  of  man 
"  to  dictate  the  duties  required  of  man,  I  call  my  whole  nation, 
"  the  sun  which  enlightens  me,  the  earth  that  supports  me,  the 
«'  waters  that  encompass  my  dominions,  and  thyself  to  witness,  that 
"  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  I  seek  to  know  thy  will:  and  I  de- 
"  clare  to  thee  this  day,  that  I  shall  acknowledge,  as  the  deposi- 
"  taries  of  the  oracles,  the  ministers  of  either  religion  whom  thou 
"  shalt  cause  to  arrive  the  first  in  our  harbours.  The  winds  and  the 
t(  waves  are  the  ministers  of  thy  power,  let  them  be  the  signals  of 
"  thy  will.  If,  with  these  honest  intentions,  I  embrace  an  error, 
"  my  conscience  will  be  at  ease,  and  the  blame  will  lie  upon  thee." 

The  assembly  broke  up,  determined  to  wait  the  orders  of  hea- 
ven, and  to  follow  the  first  missionaries  that  should  arrive  at  Ce- 
lebes. The  apostles  of  the  Coran  were  the  most  active;  the  so- 
vereign with  his  people  were  circumcised,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  island  soon  followed  their  example. 

This  unlucky  circumstance  did  not  hinder  the  Portuguese  from 
gaining  a  footing  at  Celebes.  They  kept  their  ground  there,  even 
after  they  were  driven  out  of  the  Moluccas.  The  motive  which 
detained  them,, and  which  drew  the  English  to  this  place,  was  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  procure  spices,  which  the  natives  of 
the  country  found  means  to  get,  notwithstanding  the  precautions 
that  were  taken  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  the  places  where 
they  grew. 

The  Dutch,  who  by  this  competition  were  prevented  from  mo- 
nopolizing the  articles  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  attempted  in  1 660 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade,  which  they  called  contraband.  To  fa- 
vour this  design,  they  had  recourse  to  means  repugnant  to  all  mo- 
rality, but  which  an  insatiable  avarice  had  familiarized  in  Asia.  By 
persevering  in  these  cruel  maxims,  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  drive 
out  the  Portuguese,  keep  off  the  English,  and  take  possession  of 
the  harbour  and  fort  of  Macassar.  From  that  time  they  were  ab- 
solute masters  of  the  island,  without  having  conquered  it.  The 
princes  among  whom  it  was  divided  re-united  in  a  kind  of  confe- 
deracy. They  hold  assemblies,  from  time  to  time,  on  affairs  that 
concern  the  general  interest.  The  result  of  their  determinations  be- 
comes a  law  to  each  state.  When  any  contest  arises,  it  is  decided  by 
the  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  who  presides  at  this  diet.  He  ob- 
serves these  different  sovereigns  with  a  watchful  eye,  and  keeps 
them  in  perfect  equality  with  each  other,  to  prevent  any  of  them 
from  aggrandizing  himself  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Company.    They 
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have  disarmed  them  all,  under  pretence  of  hindering  them  from 
injuring  each  other;  but,  in  reality,  with  a  view  of  depriving  them 
of  the  power  of  breaking  their  chains. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  the  only  foreigners  permitted  to  come  to 
Celebes,  carry  thither  tobacco,  gold  wire,  china,  and  unwrought 
silks.  The  Dutch  sell  opium,  spirituous  liquors,  gum-lac,  fine  and 
coarse  linens.  They  have  but  little  gold  from  thence,  but  great 
quantities  of  rice,  wax,  slaves,  and  tripam,  a  species  of  mushroom, 
which  the  rounder  and  blacker  it  is,  the  more  excellent  it  is  esteem- 
ed. The  customs  bring  in  80,000  livres  (L.3,500)  to  the  Com- 
pany; but  it  receives  a  much  larger  profit  from  its  trade,  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  territory,  which  it  holds  in  full  right  of  sovereignty. 
These  advantages,  however,  taken  all  together,  do  not  counter-ba- 
lance the  expences  of  the  colony,  which  rise  to  150,000  livres 
(about  L.6,562)  more.  It  would  certainly  be  given  up,  if  it  was 
not  with  good  reason  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  spice  islands. 

The  settlement  at  Borneo  was  formed  with  a 
less  interesting  view.  It  is  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  actually  the  largest,  island  hitherto  known. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  live  in  the  inland  parts. 
The  coasts  are  peopled  with  inhabitants  from 
Macassar,  with  Javanese,  Malayans,  and  Arabs,-  who,  to  the  vices 
that  are  natural  to  them,  have  added  a  ferocity  hardly  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere. 

The  most  useful  production  of  this  large  country  is  camphire, 
which  is  a  volatile,  subtile  oil,  or  resinous  substance.  The  tree 
from  which  it  is  drawn  grows  in  several  of  the  Asiatic  islands;  and 
it  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  this  singular  substance  may  be 
obtained  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  from  all  the  trees  that  are  of 
the  laurel  tribe. 

To  procure  this  camphire,  the  tree  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  like 
matches,  which  are  put  into  a  vessel  shaped  like  a  bladder;  they  are 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  camphire  forms  a  glutinous  mass  at  the 
top.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  possess  the 
secret  of  refining  it  in  the  gross. 

The  camphire  from  Borneo  is  unquestionably  the  best.  Its  su- 
perior excellence  is  so  well  known,  that  the  Japanese  give  five  or 
six  quintals  of  their  own  for  one  pound  of  that  from  Borneo;  and 
the  Chinese,  who  look  upon  it  as  the  best  medicine  in  the  world, 
give  us  no  less  than  eight  hundred  livres  (L.35)  a  pound  for  it. 
The  Pagans  in  all  the  eastern  countries  use  common  camphire  in 
their  fire-works,  and  the  Mahometans  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  at  the  time  of  burial. 

About  the  year  1526  the  Portuguese  attempted  to  settle  at 
borneo.  Too  weak  to  make  their  arms  respected,  they  tried  to 
gam  the  good-will  of  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  countrv,  by 
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offering  him  some  pieces  of  tapestry.  This  weak  prince  took  the 
figures  wrought  in  it  for  inchanted  men,  who  would  strangle  him 
in  the  night-time,  if  he  suffered  them  to  come  near  his  person. 
The  explanations  they  gave  to  remove  his  apprehensions  had  no 
effect}  he  obstinately  refused  to" 'receive  the  present  into  his  palace, 
or  to  admit  those  who  brought  it  into  his  capital. 

However,  these  voyages  afterwards  gained  admission;  but  it 
proved  their  misfortune,,  for  they  were  all  massacred.  A  factory 
which  the  English  established  some  years  after  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  Dutch,  who  had  met  with  no  better  treatment,  appear- 
ed again  in  the  year  1748  with  a  squadron,  which,  though  very 
weak,  so  far  imposed  upon  the  prince,  who  has  the  pepper  entire- 
ly in  his  hands,  that  he  determined  to  grant  to  them  the  privilege 
of  trading  for  it  exclusively;  with  this  single  reserve,  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  deliver  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  article 
to  the  Chinese,  who  had  always  frequented  his  ports.  Since  this 
treaty,  the  Company  sends  rice,  opium,  salt,  and  coarse  linens,  to 
Bendermassen,  from  whence  they  bring  some  diamonds,  and  about 
six  hundred  thousand  weight  of  pepper,  at  one  and  thirty  livres 
(L  1  7s.  Old.)  a  hundred  weight.  The  profits  arising  from  the 
goods  they  export  are  scarce  sufficient  to  answer  the  expences  of 
the  colonyj  though  they  amount  to  no  more  than  32,000  livres 
(L.  1,400.)     Sumatra  proves  of  greater  advantage  to  them. 

Though  this  island,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  Indies,  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral kingdoms,  Achen  was  the  center  of  all  trade. 
Its  harbour  was  frequented  by  all  the  Asiatic 
states,  and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese  and  other  nations,  who 
raised  themselves  upon  their  ruins.  Here  all  the  productions  of 
the  east  were  bartered  for  gold,  pepper,  and  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise with  which  this  more  opulent  than  healthy  climate  a- 
bound.  The  disturbances  which  threw  this  famous  emporium 
into  confusion  put  a  stop  to  all  industry,  and  drove  the  foreign 
merchants  away. 

When  this. declension  happened,  the  Dutch  formed  the  project 
of  making  settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  which  enjoyed 
more  tranquillity.  Those  that  were  allowed  to  fix  in  the  empire 
of  Indrapore  are  much  reduced,  since  the  English  established  a  set- 
tlement on  the  same  coast.  The  factory  of  lamby  is  of  still  less 
■use,  as  the  neighbouring  kings  have  stript  the  prince  of  this  dis- 
trict of  lvs  possessions.  The  Company  indemnifies  itself  for  these 
misfortunes  at  Palinban;  where  for  sixty  thousand  livres  (L. 2,625) 
it  maintains  a  fort,  a  garrison  of  eighty  men,  and  two  or  three 
sloops,  which  keep  cruising  continually.  It  purchases  annually 
two  millions  weight  of  pepper,  at  one  and  twenty  livres  ( 1  8s  4'd.) 
a  hundred,  and  a  million  and  an  half  of  calin,  at  fifty-seven  livres 
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ten  sols  (L.2  10s.  3id  )  a  hundred.  This,  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
moderate  price,  is  of  advantage  to  the  king,  who  buys  it  from  his 
subjects  at  a  still  lower  rate.  Though  he  takes  some  part  of  the 
provision  and  clothing  for  his  states  from  the  merchants  at  Bata- 
via,  they  are  obliged  to  settle  accounts  with  him  in  piastres.  The 
treasures  he  has  amassed  of  the  silver  and  of  the  gold  found  in  his 
rivers,  are  known  to  be  immense.  A  single  European  vessel  might 
take  possession  of  all  these  riches,  and,  with  some  troops  for  land- 
ing, maintain  a  post  which  would  be  won  without  difficulty.  It  seems 
very  extraordinary,  that  avarice  should  never  have  prompted  any 
adventurer  to  undertake  so  lucrative  and  easy  an  enterprize. 

Civilized  nations,  who,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  uni- 
verse, have  trampled  upon  all  the  rights,  and  stifled  all  the  dictates 
of  nature,  will  hardly  shrink  at  one  additional  act  of  injustice  or 
cruelty.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  which  does  not  think  it 
has  a  just  right  to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  east.  'Setting  aside 
religion,  which  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  plead,  since  its  very 
ministers  have  brought  it  into  disrepute,  by  their  unbounded  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  how  many  pretences  are  still  remaining  to  jus- 
tify the  rage  of  invasion?  They  who  live  under  a  monarchy  are 
desirous  of  extending  the  glory  and  empire  of  their  master  be- 
yond the  seas.  These  happy  people  are  ready  to  venture  their 
lives  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  globe,  to  increase  the  number  of 
fortunate  subjects,  who  live  under  the  laws  of  the  best  of  princes. 
A  free  nation,  which  is  its  own  master,  is  born  to  command  the 
ocean;  it  cannot  secure  the  dominion  of  the  sea  without  seizin  <j 
upon  the  land,  which  belongs  to  the  first  possessor,  that  is,  to  him 
who  is  able  to  drive  out  the  ancient  inhabitants:  they  are  to  be  en- 
slaved by  force  or  fraud,  and  exterminated,  in  order  to  get  their 
possessions.  Moreover,  the  interests  of  commerce,  the  national 
debt,  and  the  majesty  of  the  people,  require  it.  Republicans,  who 
have  happily  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyranny,  must  impose 
it  on  others  in  their  turn.  If  they  have  broken  their  chains,  it  is 
to  forge  new  ones.  They  hate  monarchy,  but  they  are  in  want  of 
slaves:  they  have  no  lands  of  their  own,  why  should  they  not  seize 
upon  those  of  others? 

The  trade  of  the  Dutch  at  Siam  was  at   first  „,      ,      ,  j7 

_.„         . ,      ,.                          .        .            ,  lrade  of  the 

very  considerable.      A  tryrannic  prince,  whoop-  ,-.    ,  ,     .'0. 

_    '     ,  .,  .        ,                 '         ,    * .         , '  ■  .  .J  Duicn  at  biam. 
pressed  this  unhappy  country,  having,  about  the 

year  1660,  shewn  a  want  of  respect  to  the  Company,  it  punished 
liim,  by  abandoning  the  factories  it  had  established  in  his  domi- 
nions, as  if  it  would  have  been  a  favour  to  have  continued  them. 
These  republicans,  who  affected  an  air  of*  grandeur,  chose  at  that 
tune  to  have  their  presence  looked  upon  as  a  favour,  a  security,  and 
an  honour;  and  they  inculcated  this  singular  prejudice  with  so 
much  success,  that  in  order  to  engage  them  to  return,  a  pompous 
vol.  i.  Q 
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embassy  was  sent,  asking  pardon  for  what  had  past,  and  giving  die 
strongest  assurances  of  a  different  conduct  for  the  future. 

The  time,  however,  was  not  far  distant,  when  this  difference 
was  to  cease,  and  it  was  hastened  by  the  naval  enterprizes  of  other 
powers.  The  affairs  of  the  Company  at  Siam  have  always  been 
in  a  declining  state:  having  no  fort,  it  has  never  been  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  the  exclusive  privilege  it  had  obtained.  The  king, 
notwithstanding  the  presents  he  requires,  sells  merchandize  to 
traders  of  all  nations,  and  takes  goods  from  them  on  advanta- 
geous terms;  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  whereas  the  Dutch  go  up  the 
river  as  far  as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  where  their  agent  con- 
stantly resides.  Their  affairs  derive  no  great  advantage  from  this 
privilege:  they  send  only  one  vessel  laden  with  Javanese  horses, 
sugar,  spices,  and  linens;  and  receive,  in  return,  calin  *  at  70  livres 
(L  3  Is.  3d.)  a  hundred  weight;  gum-lac,  at  52  livres  (L,2  5s.  6d.); 
some  elephants  teeth,  at  five  livres  six  sols  (4s.  7£'d.)  a  pound;  and 
£i  little  gold,  at  175  livres  ten  sols  (L.7  13s.  lid.)  a  mark.  One 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  their  connections  here  are  kept  up 
purely  on  account  of  the  sappan  wood,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
stowing  of  their  ships,  and  for  which  they  give  no  less  than  five 
livres  (4s.  4-£d.)  a  hundred  weight.  Were  it  not  for  this  want, 
they  would  long  ago  have  given  up  a  trade  where  the  expence  ex- 
ceeds the  profits;  because  the  king,  who  is  the  only  merchant  in 
his  dominions,  sets  a  very  low  price  upon  the  commodities  that 
are  imported  A  more  interesting  object  turned  the  ambitious 
•views  of  the  Dutch  towards  Malacca. 

These  republicans,  who  knew  the  importance 
Situation  of     of  ^  ^^  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  make 

themselves  masters  of  it.  Having  miscarried  in 
two  attempts,  they  had  recourse  at  last,  if  we 
jmay  believe  a  satirical  writer,  to  an  expedient  which  a  virtuous 
people  will  never  employ,  but  which  frequently  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  degenerate  nation.  They  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  Por- 
tuguese governor,  whom  they  knew  to  be  covetous.  The  bargain 
was  struck,  and  he  introduced  the  enemy  into  the  city  in  1741.. 
The  besiegers  hastened  to  his  house  and  massacred  him,  to  save  the 
payment  of  the  .'-.00,000  livres  (L-  2 1.87  51.)  they  had  promised  him. 
But  truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  for  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese, 
that  they  did  not  surrender  till  after  a  most  obstinate  defence.  The 
commander  of  the  victorious  party  asked  the  commander  of  the 
other,  in  a  boasting  strain,  which  is  not  natural  to  his  nation,  When 
he  would  return?  When  your  crimes  are  greater  than  ours,  replied 
the  Portuguese  gravely. 

»  A  kind  of  meta',  finer  than  lead,  hut  coarser  than  tin,  perhaps  a  mixture  tf 
bo  h.  It  is  used  in  Cilina  for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses;  and  the  tea-boxes  whicn 
come  liom  thtiice  are  made  of  calin.         T. 
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The  conquerors  found  a  fort,  which,  like  all  the  works  of  the 
Portuguese,  was  built  with  a  degree  of  strength  which  has  never 
since  been  imitated  by  any  nation.  They  found  the  climate  very 
healthy,  though  hot  and  moist:  but  the  trade  there  was  entirely  de- 
cayed, the  continual  exactions  having  deterred  all  nations  from  re- 
sorting thither.  It  has  not  been  revived  by  the  Company,  either 
on  account  of  some  insuperable  difficulties,  or  the  want  of  modera- 
tion, or  the  fear  of  injuring  Batavia.  The  business  is  confined  at 
present  to  the  sale  of  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  and  a  few  blue 
linens;  and  to  the  purchase  of  elephants  teeth,  calin,  which  costs  70 
livres  (L.3  Is.  3d.)  a  hundred  weight;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
goid,  at  180  livres  (L.7  17s.  6d.)  a  mark.  Their  affairs  would  be 
carried  on  with  more  spirit,  and  to  a  greater  amount,  if  the  princes 
adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  exclusive  treaty  subsisting  between 
them  Unfortunately  for  their  interests,  they  have  formed  con- 
nections with  the  English,  who  furnish  them  with  the  commodities 
they  want  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  give  a  higher  price  for  their  mer- 
chandize. Their  farms  and  customs  make  them  some  little  amends, 
bringing  in  200,000  livres  (L. 8,7.60.)  a-year.  These  revenues, 
however,  and  the  advantages  of  commerce  taken  together,  are  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  garrison  and  people  employed;  which 
costs  the  Company  40,000  livres  (L.  1,750.) 

This  might  for  a  long  time  appear  to  be  a  small  sacrifice-  Be- 
fore the  Europeans  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Moors, 
who  were  the  only  maritime  people  in  India,  sailed  from  Surat  and 
Bengal  to  Malacca,  where  they  found  ships  from  the  Molucca  is- 
lands, Japan,  and  China.  When  the  Portuguese  became  masters 
of  this  place,  they  went  themselves  to  Bantam  for  pepper,  and  to 
Ternate  for  spices.  To  make  their  return  the  shorter,  they  attempted 
a  passage  by  the  Sunda  islands,  and  succeeded.  The  Dutch,  who  had 
got  possession  of  Malacca  and  Batavia,  were  masters  of  the  two  only 
straits  that  were  then  known.  They  cruized  there  in  times  of  war, 
and  intercepted  the  enemy's  vessels.  This  situation  has  ceased  to 
be  respectable,  since  the  strait  of  Bali  was  discovered  by  the  French 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1744,  and  that  of  Lomboc  by  the  English 
in  the  last  war.  Batavia  will  always  continue  to  be  the  staple  of 
an  immense  trade;  but  Malacca  loses  the  only  advantage  that  gave 
,  it  any  importance. 

Though  the  Company  did  not  foresee  this 
event,  yet  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  en- 
larging and  strengthening  their  power  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  they  formed  the  project  of 
securing  to  themselves  that  part  of  India  where  the  Portuguese  con- 
tinued to  counteract  their  operations,  and  of  taking  from  thern  the 
island  of  Ceylon.     It  is  observable,  that  this  nation,  so  distinguish- 
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ed  for  the  justness  of  its  commercial  views,  endeavoured  to  get 
those  productions  into  its  hands,  which  were  either  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, or  nearly  so,  before  it  turned  its  attention  to  articles  of 
luxury.  It  owes  its  grandeur  in  Asia  to  the  spice  trade,  and  in 
Europe  to  the  herring  fishery.  The  Moluccas  supply  it  with  nut- 
megs and  cloves,  and  Ceylon  furnishes  it  with  cinnamon. 

Spilberg,  the  first  of  their  admirals  who  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
play his  colours  on  the  coasts  of  this  delicious  island,  found  the 
Portuguese  employed  in  subverting  the  government  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country;  in  setting  the  sovereigns,  among  whom  it  was 
divided,  to  destroy  each  other;  and  in  raising  themselves  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  states  that  were  thus  successively  demolished.  He  of- 
fered the  court  of  Candy  the  assistance  of  his  country,  which  was 
joyfully  accepted.  You  may  assure  your  masters,  (said  the  mo- 
narch,) that  if  they  will  build  a  fort,  myself,  my  "wife  and  children, 
•will  be  foremost  in  bringing  you  the  ?iecessary  materials. 

The  people  of  Ceylon  looked  upon  the  Dutch  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  'enemies  of  their  oppressors,  and  accordingly  joined 
them.  By  their  united  forces,  the  Portuguese  were,  in  the  year 
1658,  entirely  dispossessed,  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  obstinate  war. 
All  their  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Company,  who  still 
keep  possession  of  them;  excepting  a  small  district  on  the  eastern 
coast,  without  any  port,  from  whence  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
had  his  salt:  these  settlements  formed  a  regular  string,  extending 
from  two  to  twelve  leagues  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  island. 

The  fort  of  Jafranapatan,  as  well  as  those  erected  on  the  islands 
of  Manar  and  Calpentine,  were  destined  to  prevent  all  correspon- 
dence with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  At  Ne- 
gombo,  designed  to  comprehend  the  district  in  which  the  best  cin- 
namon is  produced,  there  is  an  harbour  large  enough  to  admit 
sloops;  but  it  is  not  frequented,  on  account  of  a  navigable  river 
that  leads  from  it  to  Columbo.  This  place,  which  the  Portuguese 
had  fortified  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the  center  of  opulence,  is 
become  the  principal  station  in  the  colony.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that,  independent  of  the  sums  that  had  been  expended  upon  it,  the 
badness  of  its  road  might  have  determined  the  Dutch  to  fix  the 
strength  of  their  government  at  the  promontory  of  Gallo,  where 
there  is  an  harbour;  which,  though  the  entrance  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult, and  the  bason  very  confined,  has  every  other  advantage  that 
can  be  wished.  It  is  here  that  the  Company  take  in  their  cargoes 
for  Europe. 

Matar  is  the  magazine  for  coffee  and  pepper,  the  culture  of 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Company.  It  has  no  other  for- 
tification than  a  redoubt,  built  upon  a  river  that  is  only  navigable 
for  boats.  Trinquimale  is  the  finest  and  best  harbour  in  the  In- 
dies.    It  is  composed  of  several  bays3  where  the  most  numerous 
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fleets  may  anchor  in  security.  No  trade  is  carried  on  there.  The 
country  furnishes  no  one  article  of  merchandize,  and  even  provi- 
sions are  very  scarce:  in  short,  it  is  protected  by  its  barrenness. 
Other  settlements  of  inferior  note,  that  are  scattered  upon  the 
coast,  serve  to  make  the  communication  easy,  and  to  keep  off 
strangers. 

By  these  wise  precautions  the  Company  have  appropriated  all 
the  productions  of  the  island.  The  several  articles  which  constitute 
so  many  branches  of  trade  are; 

1.  Amethysts,  sapphires,  topazes,  and  rubies,  which  are  very 
small,  and  very  indifferent.  The  Moors,  who  come  from  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  buy  them,  paying  a  moderate  tax;  and  when  they 
are  cut,  sell  them  at  a  low  price  in  the  different  countries  of  India. 

2.  Pepper,  which  the  Company  buys  for  eight  sols  a  pound; 
coffee,  for  which  they  only  pay  four;  and  cardamum,  which  has 
no  fixed  price.  The  natives  of  the  country  are  so  indolent,  that 
these  productions,  which  are  all  of  an  inferior  quality,  will  never 
turn  to  any  great  advantage. 

3.  A  hundred  bales  of  handkerchiefs,  pagnes,  and  ginghams,  of 
a  fine  red  colour,  which  are  fabricated  by  the  Malabars  at  Jafrana- 
patan,  where  they  have  long  been  settled. 

4>.  A  small  quantity  of  ivory,  and  about  fifty  elephants,  which 
are  carried  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Thus  this  gentle  and 
peaceful  animal,  which  is  too  useful  to  mankind  to  be  suffered  to 
remain  upon  an  island,  is  transported  to  the  continent,  to  aggra- 
vate and  bear  a  part  in  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war. 

5.  Areca,  which  the  Company  buys  at  the  rate  of  ten  livres  (8s. 
9d.)  the  ammonan,  and  sells  upon  the  spot  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six 
livres  (L.l  13s.)  to  the  merchants  of  Bengal,  Coromandel,  and  the 
Maldives;  who  give  in  return,  rice,  coarse  linens,  and  cowries. 
The  areca,  which  grows  upon  a  species  of  the  palm-tree,  is  a  fruit 
not  uncommon  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  in  great  plenty  at  Cey- 
lon. It  is  oval,  and  would  not  be  much  unlike  the  date,  if  its  ex- 
tremities were  less  pointed.  The  bark  is  thick,  smooth,  and  mem- 
branaceous, and  covers  a  kernal  of  a  whiiish  cast,  shaped  like  a 
pear,  and  of  the  bigness  of  a  nutmeg.  When  eaten  by  itself,  as  it 
sometimes  is  by  the  Indians,  it  impoverishes  the  blood,  and  causes 
the  jaundice  It  is  not  attended  with  these  inconveniencies  when 
mixed  with  betel. 

The  betel  is  a  creeping  and  climbing  plant  like  the  ivy,  but  does 
no  injury  to  the  agoti,  a  small  tree,  which  it  embraces  as  its  sup- 
port, and  is  remarkably  fond  of.  '  It  is  cultivated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  vine.  Its  leaves  a  good  deal  resemble  those  of  the  ci- 
tron, though  they  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  extremity.  The 
betel  grows  in  all  parts  of  India,  but  flourishes  best  in  moist 
places. 
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At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night,  the  Indians  chew 
the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bitterness  of  which  is  corrected  by  the 
areca  that  is  wrapped  up  in  them.  There  is  constantly  mixed 
with  it  the  chunam,  a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  shells.  The 
rich  frequently  add  perfumes,  either  to  gratify  their  vanity  or  their 
sensuality. 

It  would  be  thought  a  breach  of  politeness  among  the  Indians  to 
take  leave  for  any  long  time,  without  presenting  each  other  with 
a  purse  of  betel.  It  is  a  pledge  of  friendship  that  relieves  the  pain 
of  absence.  No  one  dares  to  speak  to  a  superior,  unless  his  mouth 
is  perfumed  with  betel;  it  would  even  be  rude  to  neglect  this  pre- 
caution  with  an  equal.  The  women  of  gallantry  are  the  most  la- 
vish in  the  use  of  betel,  as  being  a  powerful  incentive  to  love  Be- 
tel is  taken  after  meals;  betel  is  chewed  during  a  visit;  betel  is  of- 
fered when  you  meet,  and  when  you  separate;  in  short,  nothing 
is  to  be  done  without  betel.  If  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  it  as- 
sists and  strengthens  the  stomach.  At  least,  it  is  a  general  fashion 
that  prevails  throughout  the  Indies. 

6.  The  pearl  fishery,  which  is  still  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
revenue  of  Ceylon.  It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  this 
island,  which  is  only  fifteen  leagues  from  the  continent,  was,  in 
some  distant  period  or  other,  separated  from  it  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  The  tract  of  sea  which  at  present  di- 
vides it  from  the  land,  is  so  full  of  shallows,  that  no  ships  can  sail 
upon  it;  and  there  are  only  a  few  places  where  small  boats  may 
pass  in  four  or  five  feet  water.  The  Dutch,  who  assume  the  so- 
vereignty here,  have  always  two  armed  sloops  to  enforce  payment 
of  the  taxes  they  have  imposed.  In  this  strait  the.  pearl  fishery  is 
carried  on,  which  was  formerly  of  great  importance;  but  this  source 
of  wealth  has  been  so  much  exhausted,  that  it  is  but  rarely  resort- 
ed to.  The  bank,  indeed,  is  visited  every  year,  to  see  how  it  is 
replenished  with  oysters;  but  in  general  it  is  five  or  six  years  before 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  to  be  found.  The  fishery  is  then  farmed 
out;  and,  every  thing  computed,  it  may  produce  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Company  200,000  livres  (L.8,750.)  Upon  the  same  coasts 
is  found  a  shell-fish  called  xanxus,  of  which  the  Indians  at  Ben- 
gal make  bracelets.     The"  fishery  is  free,  but  the  trade  is  exclusive. 

After  all,  the  great  object  of  the  Company  is  cinnamon.  The 
root  of  the  tree  that  produces  it  is  large,  and  divides  it  into  several 
branches  covered  with  a  bark,  which  on  the  outer  side  is  of  a  grey- 
ish brown,  and  on  the  inner  of  a  reddish  cast.  The  wood  of  this 
root  is  hard,  white,  and  has  no  smell.  The  body  of  the  tree,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  toises*,  is  covered,  as  well  as  its 
numerous  branches,  with  a  bark,  which  at  first  is  green,  and  after- 

*  A  taise  is  a  measure  of  six  French  feet,  or  a  fathom.     T. 
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wrds  red  The  leaf,  if  it  were  not  longer  and  narrower,  would  not 
be  much  unlike  that  of  the  laurel.  When  first  unfolded,  it  is  of  a 
fla.ne  colour;  but  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  grows  dry,  it  changes  to  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  to  a  lighter  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
white,  and  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches; 
tiiey  have  an  agreeable  smell,  something  like  that  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley.  The  fruit  Is  shaped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  so  large. 
It  is  commonly  ripe  in  .September.  When  boiled  in  water,  it 
yields  an  oil,  which  swims  at  top,  and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool, 
it  hardens  into  a  white  substance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which 
have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  king 
of  Ceylon.  No  part  of  the  tree  that  produces  the  cinnamon  is  va- 
luable except  the  under  bark.  The  best  season  for  raising  and 
separating  it  from  the  outer  bark,  which  is  grey  and  rugged,  is  in 
the  spring,  when  the  sap  flows  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is.  cut 
into  thin  slices,  and  exposed  to  the  sun;  and  curls  up  in  drying. 

The  old  trees  produce  only  a  coarse  kind  of  cinnamon,  which 
is  only  in  perfection  when  the  trees  are  not  older  than  three  or 
four  years.  When  the  trunk  has  been  stripped  of  its  bark,  it  re- 
ceives no  furthur  nourishment;  but  the  root  is  still  alive,  and  con- 
tinues to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  Besides  this,  the  fruit  of  the 
cinnamon  tree  contains  a  seed  from  which  it  is  raised. 

There  are  some  of  the  Company's  territories  where  this  tree 
does  not  grow.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  those  of  Negombo,  Co- 
lumbo,  or  the  promontory  of  Gallo.  The  prince's  forests  supply 
the  deficiency  which  sometimes  prevails  in  the  magazines.  The 
mountains  inhabited  by  the  Bedas  abound  with  this  tree;  but  neither 
the  Europeans  nor  the  Cinglasses  are  allowed  access  to  them,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  sharing  the  riches  of  the  Bedas  but  by  declaring 
war  against  them. 

As  the  Cinglasses,  as  well  as  the  Indians  upon  'the  continent, 
are  divided  into  castes,  which  never  make  any  alliances  with  one 
another,  each  constantly  adhering  to  the  same  profession;  the  art 
of  barking  the  cinnamon-trees  is  a  distinct  occupation,  and  the 
meanest  of  all  others,  and  is  confined  to  the  cast  of  the  Cooleys. 
Every  other  islander  would  look  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  trade. 

The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  excellent,  unless  it  is  fine,  smooth, 
brittle,  thin,  of  a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red,  fragrant,  aromatic, 
and  of  a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  taste.  The  connoisseurs  gave  the 
preference  to  the  pieces  that  are  long  and  slender.  It  adds  to  the 
delicacies  of  the  table,  and  is  of  sovereign  use  in  medicine. 

The  Dutch  purchase  the  greatest  part  of  their  cinnamon   of  the 


Ind 

certain   quantity   from  the  king  of  Candy,  at  a  very   extravagant 


lans   who  are  subject   to  them.     They  have  engaged  to  take  a 
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price.  Setting  one  against  the  other,  it  does  not  cost  them  twelve 
sols  a  pound.  It  would  not  be  impossible  for  the  ships  that  fre- 
quent the  ports  of  Ceylon,  to  procure  the  tree  that  produces  the 
cinnamon;  but  it  has  degenerated  at  Malabar,  Batavia,  and  the  isle 
of  France,  and  in  all  parts  where  it  has  been  transplanted. 

Formerly  the  Company  thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  four 
thousand  black  or  white  soldiers,  to  secure  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  Ceylon.  The  number  is  now  reduced  to  fifteen  of 
sixteen  hundred.  Their  annual  expences,  nevertheless,  amount 
to  2,200,000  livres  (L.96,2.50);  and  their  revenues,  and  small 
branches  of  commerce,  produce  no  more  than  2,000,000  of  livres 
(L.87,500).  This  deficiency  is  supplied  out  of  the  profits  arising 
from  cinnamon.  They  are  likewise  obliged  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pence  attending  the  wars  they  are  from  time  to  time  engaged  in 
with  the  king  of  Candy,  who  is  at  present  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
island. 

The  Dutch  freely  own,  that  these  ruptures  are  fatal  to  theni. 
As  soon  as  they  break  out,  most  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
coasts  retire  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  despotism  they  groan  under,  they  look  upon  the  yoke  of 
the  Europeans  as  an  evil  still  more  insupportable.  The  Cooleys 
do  not  always  wait  the  commencement  of  hostilities  as  a  signal  for 
their  removal;  they  sometimes  take  this  desperate  step  the  moment 
they  perceive  the  least  misunderstanding  between  the  king  and  the 
Dutch.  On  these  occasions,  besides  the  loss  of  a  harvest,  a  long 
train  of  expence  and  fatigue  follows,  to  enable  them  to  penetrate, 
sword  in  hand,  into  a  country  encompassed  on  all  sides,  by  rivers, 
woods,  hollow  vales,  and  mountains*. 

These  important  considerations  had  determined  the  Company 
to  endeavour  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  prince  of  Candy,  by 
shewing  him  all  imaginable  civilities.  Every  year  they  sent  an 
ambassador  laden  with  rich  presents.  They  offered  their  ships, 
to  convey  his  priests  to  Siam,  to  be  instructed  in  the  religion  of 
that  country,  which  is  the  same  with  his  own.  Notwithstanding 
they  had  taken  the  forts  and  the  lands  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese,  they  contented  themselves  with  receiving  from  this 
prince  the  appellation  of  guardians  of  his  coasts.  They  also  made 
him  several  other  concessions. 

These  singular  instances  of  management  have  not,  however, 
been  always  sufficient  to  maintain  good  harmony;  which  has  seve- 
ral times  been  interrupted.  The  war  which  ended  on  the  14th  of 
February  1766,  had  been  the  longest   and  the  most  active  of  any 

*  These  hardships  would  have  been  rendered  still  greater,  if  the  natives  of  the  is- 
land had  heen  supported  bv  some  European  power,  as  we  are  assured  they  would 
have  been  the  last  time  by  the  English,  had  not  affairs  of  greater  importance  drawn 
all  their  force  to  Bengal. 
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that  had  been  occasioned  by  distrust  and  an  opposition  of  inte- 
rests.    As  the  Company  prescribed  terms  to  a  monarch  who  was 
driven  from  his  capital,   and  obliged  to  wander  in  the  woods,  they 
made  a  very  advantageous  treaty.     Their  sovereignty  was  acknow- 
ledged over  all  the  countries  they  were  in  possession  of  before  the 
troubles  broke  out;  and  that  part  of  the  coasts  which  remained  in 
the  occupation  of  the  natives  was  ceded  to  them.     They  are  to  be 
allowed  to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains,   and  the  court  is  to 
sell  them  the  best  sort  that  is  produced  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
at  the  rate  of  forty-one  livres  five  sols  (L.l  16s.  Id.)  for  eighteen 
pounds.     Their  commissaries  are  authorised  to  extend  their  trade 
to  all  parts  where  they  think  it  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage. 
The  government   engages  to  have   no  connection  with  any  other 
foreign  power,   and  even  to  deliver  up  any  Europeans   who   may 
happen  to  stray  into  the  island.     In  return  for  so  many  conces- 
sions, the  king  is  to  receive  annually  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  ceded  coasts;  and  from  thence  his  subjects  are  to  be  furnished 
gratis  with  salt  sufficient  for  their  consumption.     It  should  seem 
that  the  Company  may  derive  great  advantages  from  so  favourable 
a  situation. 

The  property  of  the  lands  of  Ceylon  belongs  more  of  right  to 
the  sovereign  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.     This  pernicious 
system  has,  in  that   island,  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences 
inseparable  from  it.     The  people   are  in  a  state  of  total  inactivity. 
They  hve  in  huts,  have  no  furniture,  and  subsist  upon  fruits;  and 
those  who  are  most  at  their  ease  have  no  other  covering  than  a 
piece  of  coarse  linen  wrapped  about  their  waist.     It  were  to  he 
wished  that  the  Dutch   would  do  one  thing,  which  all  the  nations 
who  have  established  colonies  in  Asia  are  to  blame  for  .  never  ha- 
ving attempted,  and  that  is,  to  distribute  the  lands  among  the  fa- 
milies, and  make  them  their  own  property.     They  would  forget, 
and  perhaps  hate  their  former  sovereign:  they  would  attach  them- 
selves to_  a  government  that  consulted  their  happiness:  they  would 
become  industrious,  and   occasion  a  greater  consumption.     Under 
such  circumstances,  the  island  of  Ceylon  would  enjoy  that  opulence 
which  was  designed  by  nature;  it  would  be  secure  from  revolutions, 
and  be  enabled  to  support  the  settlements  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
uel,  which  it  is  bound  to  protect. 
.  The  Portuguese,   in  the  time  of  their  prospe- 
rity, had  formed   some  tolerable   settlements  on 
the  coast   of  Coromandel.     That   at  Negapatan 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1658.     It 
gradually    increased  to  ten  or    twelve   villages, 
which,  were  all  inhabited  by  weavers.   ■  In    ]  690  it  was  thought 
proper  to  build  a  fort  to  secure  their  tranquillitv,  and  in  174-2  the 
tower  was  surrounded  by  walls.   This  is  the  center  of  trade, 
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all  the  investments  of  white,  blue,  painted,  printed,  fine  and  coarse 
linens  are  made  by  the  Company  for  the  consumption  in  Europe  or 
India,  whether  at  Bimilipatnam,  Pallicate,  Sadraspatan,  or  at  its 
factories  on  the  fishing  coast.  Their  investments,  which  com- 
monly amount  to  four  or  five  thousand  bales,  are  carried  to  Nega- 
patan,  by  two  sloops  stationed  in  these  seas  for  that  purpose. 

The  Dutch  sell,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
calin,  tutenague*,  pepper,  and  spices..  These  united  articles  pro- 
duce a  million  of  livres  (L. 43, 750),  to  which  we  may  add  eighty 
thousand  (L.  3,500)  arising  from  the  customs.  The  expences  of  their 
several  establishments  amount  to  eighty  thousand  livres  (L. 35,000); 
and  we  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  being  accused  of  exagge- 
ration, that  the  freight  of  the  ship  swallows  up  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
fits. The  neat  produce  therefore  of  the  Coromandel  trade  to  the 
Company  is  the  profit  arising  from  the  linens  they  export.  Then- 
trade  on. the  Malabar  coast  is  still  less  advantageous.  It  commen- 
ced pretty  nearly  at  the  same  period,  and  was  established  at  the 
expence  of  the  same  nation. 

It  appears  to  be  no  difficult  task  to  guess  at  the 
motives  that  led  to  this  new  enterprize.  After 
the  Portuguese  had  lost  Ceylon,  they  sold  the 
wild  cinnamon  of  Malabar  in  Europe  at  almost 
the  same  price  at  which  they  had  always  sold  the 
right  sort.  Though  this  rivalship  could  not  continue  long,  it  gave 
uneasiness  to  the  Dutch,  who,. in  1662,  ordered  Vangeons,  the  gene- 
ral, to  attack  Cochin. 

The  place  was  no  sooner  invested,  than  intelligence  was  received 
of  a  peace  being  concluded  between  Holland  and  Portugal.  This 
news  was  kept  secret.  The  operations  were  carried  on  with  vi- 
gour; and  the  besieged,  harassed  by  continual  assults,  surrendered 
on  the  eighth  day.  The  next  day,  a  frigate  arrived  from  Goa  with 
the  articles  of  peace.  The  conquerors  gave  themselves  no  further 
trouble  to  justify  their  treachery,  than  by  saying,  that  those  who 
complained  in  so  haughty  a  stile,  had  observed  the  same  conduct 
at  Brazil  a  few  years  before. 

After  this  conquest,  the  Dutch  thought  themselves  firmly  esta- 
blished at  Malabar.  Cochin  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
Cananor,  Cranganor,  and  Ouillon,  of  which  they  had  just  berore 
made  themselves  masters,  and  the  factory  ofPorcat,  which  they 
had  formed  the  plan  of  at  that  time,  and  have  actually  established. 
The  event  has  not  answered  their  expectation.  The  Company 
have  not  succeeded  in  their  hopes  of  excluding  other  European  na- 
tions from  this  coast.  They  procure  no  kind  of  merchandize  there, 
but  what  they  are  furnished  with  from  their  other  settlements; 
and  being  rivalled  in  their  trade,  they  are  obliged  to  give  a  higher 

*  A  kind  of  coarse  pewter.     T. 
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price  here  than  in  the  markets  where  they  enjoy  an  exclusive 
privilege. 

Their  articles  of  sale  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  allum,  ben- 
zoin *,  camphire,  tutenague,  sugar,  iron,  .calin,  lead,  copper,  and 
quick-silver.  The  vessel  that  carries  this  slendervxargo  returns  to 
Batavia  laden  with  caire,  or  cocoa-tree  bark,  for  the  use  of  the 
port.  By  these  articles  the  Company  gain  at  most  360,000  livres 
(L.15,750),  which  with  120,000  (L.5,250)  arising  from  the  customs, 
make  the  sum  of  480,000  livres  (L.2 1,000).  In  times  of  profound 
peace  the  maintenance  of  these  settlements  coasts  464,000  livres 
(L.20,300);  so  that  16,000  (L.700)  only  remain  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  shipping;  for  which  that  sum  is  certainly  not  suf- 
ficient. 

It  is  true,  the  Company  gets  two  millions  weight  of  pepper  at 
Malabar,  which  is  carried  in  sloops  to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  put 
on  board  the  ships  fitted  out  for  Europe.  It  is  likewise  true, 
that,  by  virtue  of  these  capitulations,  they  pay  only  192  (L.8  8s.) 
livres  the  candil,  which  weighs  five  hundred  pounds,  for  which 
other  Companies  give  240  (L.10  10s.),  and  private  merchants  288 
(L. 12 -12s.);  but  whatever  advantage  may  be  made  of  this  arti- 
cle, it  is  overbalanced  by  the  bloody  wars  that  are  occasioned  by 
it  f . 

These  pbservations  had  doubtless  escaped  the  notice  ofGoloness, 
the  director-general  of  Batavia,  when  he  ventured  to  affirm,  that 
the  settlement  at  Malabar,  which  he  had  long  superintended,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  settlements  belonging  to  the  Company. 
"  I  am  so  far  from  being  of  your  opinion,"  said  General  Mossel, 
"  that  I  could  wish  the  sea  had  swallowed  it  up  about  a  century 
«  ago." 

The  Dutch  set-         ?E  tllis  as  'n  may'  the  Dutcll>  m  tlle  lleignt  of 
their  success,  found  the  want  of  a  place  where  their 

vessels  might  put  in  to    get  refreshments,   either 

in  going  to,  or  returning  from  India.    They  were 

undetermined  in  their  choice,  when  Van  Rie- 

beck  the  surgeon,  in  1650,  proposed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 

the  Portuguese   had   imprudently  despised.     This  judicious  man, 


tlement  at  the 
Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


*  Benzoin,  sometimes  called  atsa  dulcis,  is  a  medicinal  kind  of  gum,  procured  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  made  in  a  tree,  whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  almond-tree. 
It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  an  agreeable  scent,  and  melts  easily. 

t  With  a  little  more  attention,  it  perhaps  might  be  made  an  advantageous  article. 
In  order  to  insure  success,  they  had  only  to  buy  pepper  at  a  price  which  would 
oblige  other  nations  to  give  up  this  branch  of  trade.  The  profits  the  Company 
would  make  upon  the  immense  quantity  with  which  they  were  furnished  by  their 
eastern  colonies,  would  fully  indemnify  them  for  sacrificing  their  interest  in  this  in- 
stance. In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  they  would  be  almost  solely  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  different  spices,  the  use  of  which  has  become  universal  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  the  known  world. 
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during  a  stay  of  some  weeks,  was  convinced  that  a  colony  might 
be  placed  to  advantage  on  this  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  which 
might  serve  as  a  staple  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  care  of  forming  this  settlement  was  committed  to  him,  and 
his  measures  were  concerted  upon  a  good  plan.  He  caused  it  to 
be  stipulated,  that  every  man  who  chose  to  fix  there  should  have 
sixty  acres_  of  land  allotted  him.  Corn,  cattle,  and  utensils  were 
to  be  provided  for  those  who  wanted  them.  Young  women  taken 
from  alms-houses  were  given  them  as  companions,  to  soften  and 
share  their  fatigues.  All  those  who,  after  three  years,  found  the 
climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  had  liberty  to  return  to  Europe, 
and  t:o  dispose  of  their  possessions  in  what  manner  they  pleased. 
Having  settled  these  arangements,  he  set  sail. 

The  large  tract  of  country  which  it  was  proposed  to  cultivate, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots,  who,  according  to  a  French  tra- 
veller, are  divided  into  several  clans,  each  of  which  forms  an  in- 
dependent village,  Their  habitations  are  huts  covered  with  skins, 
which  cannot  be  entered  without  creeping  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  and  are  disposed  in  a  circle.  These  huts  are  hardly  of  any 
other  use  than  to  hold  a  few  provisions  and  household  furniture. 
The  Hottentots  never  enter  them  but  in  the  rainy  season.  They 
are  always  found  lying  at  their  doors;  and  if  at  any  time  they 
interrupt -their  repose,  it  is  to  smoke  a  strong  herb  which  serves 
them  instead  of  tabacco. 

The  management  of  cattle  is  the  sole  employment  of  these  sa- 
vages. As  there  is  but  one  herd  in  each  town,  which  is  common 
to  all  the  inhabitants,  each  of  them  is  appointed  to  guard  it  in  his 
turn.  This  post  requires  constant  vigilance,  the  country  being 
full  of  wild  beasts,  which  are  more  voracious  at  this  extremity  of 
Africa  than  any  where  else.  .  The  shepherd  sends  opt  scouts  every 
day.  If  a  leopard  or  tyger  is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
whole  town  takes  up  arms,  and  flies  to  the  enemy,  who  seldom 
escapes  from  so  many  poisoned  arrows  and  sharp  stakes  hardened 
in  the  fire. 

.As  the  Hottentots  neither  have,  nor  appear  to  have  riches,  and 
their  oxen  and  sheep,  which  is  all  the  property  they  have,  are  in 
common,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  there  is  little  occasion  for 
disputes  among  them.  They  are  accordingly  united  to  each  other 
by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship;  nor  do  they  ever  engage  in  any 
war,  even  with  their  neighbours;  setting  aside  the  quarrels  between 
the  shepherds  on  account  of  cattle  that  may  have  strayed  or  been 
carried  off. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  public  customs  gave  rise  to  the 
first  colonies.  Marks  of  distinction  were,  adopted,  to  make  men 
unite  and  recognize  one  another.  A  broken  nose,  a  flat  head, 
bored  ears,  paintings,  burnings,  head-dresses,  are-the  characters- 
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tics  of  the  savage  world.  As  no  plan  of  morality  or  education  pre- 
vails among  them,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  universal  customs  must 
with  them  supply  the  place  of  policy  and  government.  'These  rude 
men,  the  children  of  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the  temper  of  the 
climate:  and  hence  the  Hottentots  have  the  manners  of  herdsmen. 

When  the  Dutch  arrived  there,  they  were,  like  all  the  people 
who  led  a  pastoral  life,  full  of  benevolence,  and  partook,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  slovenliness  and  stupidity  of  the  animals  they  kept. 
They  had  instituted  an  order,  with  which  they  honoured  those 
who  had  subdued  any  of  the  monsters  that  were  destructive  to 
their  sheep-folds;  and  they  revered  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
had  done  service  to  mankind.  The  apotheosis  of  Hercules  had  the 
same  origin. 

Reibeck,  in  conformity  to  the  notions  unhappily  prevailing  a- 
mong  the  Europeans,  began  to  take  possession  of  the  most  com- 
modious part  of  the  territory,  and  he  afterwards  designed  to  fix 
himself  there.  This  behaviour  displeased  the  natives.  On  what 
■pretence  (said  their  envoy  to  these  strangers)  have  you  sown  our 
lands?  Why  do  you  employ  them  to  feed  your  cattle?  How  would 
you  behave  if  you  saw  you?-  ownjields  invaded  in  this  manner? 
You  fortify  yourselves  with  no  other  view  than  by  degrees  to  reduce 
the  Hottentots  to  slavery.  These  remonstrances  were  followed  by 
some  hostilities,  which  brought  the  founder  of  the  colony  back  to 
those  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  that  were  agreeable  to  his 
natural  character.  He  purchased  the  country  he  wanted  to  occupy 
for  the  sum  of  90,000  (L.3,937  10s.)  livres,  which  was  paid  in  mer- 
chandise. All  parties  were  reconciled,  and,  from  that  time  to 
this,  there  haa  been  no  further  disturbance. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  the  Company  have  expended  46,000,000 
of  livres  (L.2,012,500)  in  raising  the  colony  to  its  present  state. 
A  few  particulars  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  so  considerable  a 
sum  has  been  employed. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  about 
twelve  thousand  Europeans,  Dutch,  Germans,  and  French  Refu- 
gees. Some  part  of  these  numbers  reside  in  the  capital,  and  two 
considerable  towns:  the  rest  are  dispersed  along  the  coast,  which 
extends  fifty  leagues  into  the  country.  The  soil  of  the  Hotten- 
tots being  sandy,  and  only  good  by'  intervals,  the  husbandmen 
choose  to  confine  themselves  to  those  places  where  they  meet  with 
water,  wood,  and  fertile  lands;  three  advantages  seldom  found  to- 
gether. 

The  Company  formerly  procured  slaves  from  Madagascar,  who 
alleviated  the  burthen  of  the  white  people.  Since  the  French  ap- 
peared as  rivals,  this  communication  has  been  discontinued.  The 
present  planters  consist  of  a  few  Malays,  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
the  climate,  and  are  scarce  fit  for  the  work  that  is  required  of  them. 
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If  it  were  practicable  to  make  the  Hottentots  steady,  great  ad- 
vantages might  accrue,  which  cannot  be  hoped  for  from  their  pre- 
sent  character.  All  that  has  yet  been  done,  has  been  to  prevail 
with  the  poorest  of  them  to  engage  in  their  service  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years.  They  are  of  a  docile  temper,  and  perform  the 
work  that  is  expected  from  them;  but  at  the  expiration  of  their 
agreement,  they  take  the  cattle  that  are  allowed  them  for  wages, 
rejoin  their  clan,  and  never  make  their  appearance  again,  till  they 
have  oxen  or  sheep  to  barter  for  knives,  tobacco,  and  brandy. 
Thev  find  inexpressible  charms  in  the  independent  and  indolent 
life  they  lead  in  their  desarts.  Nothing  can  wean  them  from  this 
attachment.  One  of  their  children  was  taken  from  the  cradle, 
and  instructed  in  our  manners  and  religion:  he  made  a  progress 
answerable  to  the  pains  that  were  bestowed  upon  his  education;  he 
was  sent  to  India,  and  usefully  employed  in  trade.  Happening, 
by  accident,  to  revisit  his  country,  he  went  to  see  his  relations  in 
their  hut.  He  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  that  appeared  there; 
he  clothed  himself  with  a  sheep-skin,  and  went  to  the  fort  to  carry- 
back his  European  habiliments.  /  am  come,  (said  he  to  the  gover- 
nor,) to  renounce  for  ever  the  mode  of  life  you  have  taught  me  to 
embrace.  I  am  resolved  to  follow,  till  death,  the  manners  and  re- 
ligion of  my  ancestors.  Asa  token  of  my  affection,  I  will  keep  the 
collar  and  sword  you  have  given  me:  all  the  rest  you  will  permit 
vie  to  leave  behind.  He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  ran  away, 
and  was  never  heard  of  after. 

Though  the  character  of  the  Hottentots  is  not  such  as  the  Dutch 
could  wish,  the  Company  derive  solid  advantages  from  this  colony. 
Indeed  the  tenth  part  of  the  corn  and  wine,  together  with  their 
customs  and  other  duties,  do  not  exceed  240,000  livres  (L. 10,500). 
They  gain  no  more  than  forty  thousand  (L.  1,750)  by  their  thick 
cloths,  common  thread,  and  cotton  pieces,  hardware,  coals,  and 
other  inconsiderable  articles,  which  they  vend  at  this  place. 

They  receive  a  still  smaller  profit  from  sixty  lecques  of  red  wine, 
and  eighty  or  ninety  of  white,  which  they  carry  to  Europe  every 
year.  The  lecque  weighs  about  twelve  hundred  pounds.  There 
are  only  two  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantia  that  pro- 
duce this  wine.  The  Company  might  have  it  entirely  genuine, 
and  at  a  very  low  rate.  Happily  the  governor  finds  it  his  interest 
to  allow  the  cultivators  to  mix  it  with  the  produce  of  the  adjacent 
vineyards.  By  this  management,  what  remains  of  the  celebrated 
wine,  the  genuine  excellent  Cape  wine,  is  sold  to  foreign  vessels 
that  happen  to  touch  at  the  coasts  at  four  livres  (3s. 6d.)  a  bottle. 
It  is  generally  preferable  to  that  which  is  extorted  by  tyranny. 
Nothing  good  can  be  expected  where  it  is  not  voluntarily  obtained. 
The  expences  necessary  for  the  support  of  so  large  a  settlement, 
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swallow  up,  at  least,  all  these  small  profits  taken  together;  its  uti- 
lity must  therefore  rest  upon  some  other  foundation. 

The  Dutch  ships  that  sail  to  and  from  India  find  a  safe  asylum 
at  the  Cape;  a  delightful,  serene,  and  temperate  sky;  and  learn 
every  thing  of  importance  that  happens  in  both  those  parts  of  the 
globe.  Here  they  take  in  butter,  meal,  wine,  large  quantities  of 
pickled  vegetables  for  their  voyage,  and  for  the  use  of  the  colonies. 
They  might  draw  much  greater  advantages  from  this  settlement, 
if  the  Company,  blinded  by  their  avidity,  were  not  perpetually 
checking  the  industry  of  the  planters.  They  oblige  them  to  part 
with  their  provisions  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they  have  not,  for  a 
long  time,  been  able  to  procure  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 

This  tyrannical  conduct  might,  perhaps,  be  borne  with,  if  the 
victims  of  it  were  authorised  to  sell  their  superfluous  produce  to 
foreign  navigators,  whom  the  convenience  of  their  situation,  or  other 
reasons,  might  invite  into  their  ports.  But  a  spirit  of  jealousy  in 
trade,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befal  humanity, 
lias  deprived  them  of  this  resource.  The  Dutch  have  long  flat- 
tered themselves,  that  by  with-holding  this  conveniency  from  other 
trading  nations,  they  should  make  them  abandon  India  in  disgust. 
Notwithstanding  they  have  experienced  the  reverse  of  this,  their 
conduct  is  not  altered;  though  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  all  the 
wealth  that  flowed  into  the  colony  would,  sooner  or  latter,  return 
to  the  Company.  The  governor  only  is  authorised  to  supply  the 
most  pressing  necessities  of  those  who  touch  at  the  Cape.  These 
wrong  measures  have  deservedly  been  the  source  of  a  thousand  in- 
conveniencies. 

"We  cannot  omit  taking  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  M. 
Tolbac,  who  at  present  presides  over  this  colony.  This  generous 
man,  during  the  last  war,  set  an  example  of  benevolence  and  dis- 
interestedness, which  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. As  his  understanding  raised  him  above  prejudice,  and,  pos- 
sessing a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to  deviate  from  the  absurd 
orders  he  received,  he  encouraged  the  nations,  who  endeavoured  to 
supplant  one  another,  to  repair  to  his  colony  for  subsistence.  The 
price  was  regulated  by  so  just  a  standard,  that,  while  it  was  so  mo- 
derate as  to  invite  purchasers,  it  was  high  enough  to  animate  the 
cultivators  to  industry.  May  this  wise  magistrate  long  enjoy  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  having  made  the  fortune  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  glory  of  having  neglected  his  own! 

If  the  Company  should  adopt  his  plan,  they  will  imitate  the  spi- 
rit of  their  founders,  who  did  nothing  by  chance;  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  happy  events  we  have  been  describing,  set  them- 
selves to  find  out  a  place  which  they  might  make  the  center  of 
their  power.  They  had  cast  their  eyes  upon  Java  as  early  as  the 
year  1609. 
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The  people  of  this  island,  which  is  two  hun- 
dred  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in 
breadth,  traced  their  origin  from  China,  though 
they  retained  nothing  either  of  its  religion  or  its 
manners.  A  very  superstitious  species  of  Mo- 
hammedanism  constituted  the  prevailing  worship.  Some  idolaters 
still  remained  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country;  and  these  were 
the  only  inhabitants  of  Java  that  were  not  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
of  depravity.  This  island,  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  a  sin- 
gle monarch,  was  at  that  time  divided  among  several  sovereigns, 
who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  These  eternal  dis- 
sensions, while  they  kept  up  a  military  spirit  among  the  people, 
made  them  neglect  manners.  Their  enmity  to  strangers,  and 
want  of  confidence  in  each  other,  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
this  nation  felt  no  sentiment  but  hatred.  Here  men  were  tyge'rs 
to  each  other,  and  seemed  to  unite  in  society  more  for  the  sake  of 
committing  mutual  injuries,  than  of  receiving  mutual  assistances.  . 
A  Javanese  never  accosted  his  brother  without  having  a  poinard  in 
his  hand,  ever  watchful  to  prevent,  or  prepared  to  commit  some 
act  of  violence.  The  grandees  had  a  great  number  of  slaves,  either 
bought,  taken  in  war,  or  detained  for  debt,  whom  they  treated  with 
the  utmost  inhumanity.  They  cultivated  the  lands,  and  perform- 
ed all  kinds  of  hard  labour.  The  Javanese  chewed  betel,  smoked 
opium,  lived  with  his  concubines,  fought,  or  slept.  These  people 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  understanding,  but  retained  few 
traces  of  any  moral  principle.  They  had  not  so  much  the  cha- 
racter of  an  unenlightened,  as  of  a  degenerated  nation:  in  short, 
they  were  a  set  of  men,  who,  from  a  regular  government,  had 
fallen  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  and  gave  full  scope  to  the  impetuous 
emotions  which  nature  excites  in  these  climates. 

This  depraved  character  of-  the  inhabitants  did  not  alter  the 
.  views  of  the  Company  with  respect  to  Java.  They  might  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  English,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  trade  of  this  island;  but  this  obstacle  was  soon  removed;  the 
weakness  of  James  the  First,  and  the  corruption  of  his  council,  had 
so  damped  the  spirits  of  these  haughty  Britons,  that  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  supplanted,  without  making  those  efforts  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  their  bravery.  The  natives  of  the 
country,  deprived  of  their  support,  were  forced  to  submit;  but  it 
required  time,  address,  and  policy,  to  accomplish  that  scheme. 

It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Portuguese,  to 
persuade  those  princes  they  wanted  to  engage  or  retain  in  a  state 
of  dependence,  to  send  their  children  to  Goa,  to  be  educated  at 
the  expence  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  initiated  early  into  its 
manners  and  principles.  But  this,  which  was  in  itself  a  good  pro- 
ject, was  spoiled  by  the   conquerors,  who  admitted  these  young 
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people  to  a  participation  of  the  most  criminal  pleasures,  and  the 
most  shameful  scenes  of  debauchery.  The  consequence  was,  that 
■when  these  Indians  arrived  at  maturity,  they  could  not  help  detest- 
ing, or  at  least  despising,  such  abandoned  instructors.  The  Dutch 
ado'pted  the  same  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  They  endeavour- 
ed to  convince  their  pupils  of  the  weakness,  inconstancy,  and 
treachery  of  their  subjects,  and  still  more  of  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  good  faith  of  the  Company.  By  this  method  they  strengthen- 
ed their  usurpations:  but  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  the  Dutch 
employed  means  that  were  treacherous  and  cruel. 

The  government  of  the  island,  which  was  founded  entirely  on 
the  Feudal  laws,  seemed  calculated  to  promote  discord.  Fathers 
and  sons  turned  their  arms  against  each  other:  they  supported  the 
pretensions  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  of  the  strong  a- 
gainstthe  weak,  as  they  saw  occasion:  they  sometimes  took  the 
monarch's  part,  and  sometimes  that  of  his  vassals.  If  any  person 
of  formidable  genius  ascended  the  throne,  they  raised  up  rivals  to 
oppose  him.  Those  who  were  not  to  be  seduced  by  gold  or  pro- 
mises, were  subdued  by  fear.  Every  day  was  productive  of  some 
revolution,  which  was  always  begun  by  the  intrigues  of  the  tyrants, 
and  always  ended  to  their  advantage.  At  length  they  became 
masters  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  forts  that  were  built  upon  the  coasts. 

This  plan  of  usurpation  was  only  begun  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, when  a  governor  was  appointed  at  Java,  who  had  a  palace 
and  guards,  and  appeared  in  great  pomp.  The  Company  thought 
proper  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  economy  they  had  hitherto 
adopted,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  Portuguese  had  derived  a  great 
advantage  from  the  brilliant  court  kept  by  the  viceroy  of  Goa; 
that  the  people  of  the  east  were  to  be  dazzled,  in  order  to  be  the 
more  easily  subdued;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  who  are  guided  more  by  their 
senses  than  the  inhabitants  of  our  climates. 

The  Dutch  had  another  reason  for  assuming  an  air  of  dignity, 
they  had  been  represented  in  Asia  as  pirates,  without  a  country, 
without  laws,  and  without  a  ruler.  To  silence  these  calumnies, 
they  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  several  states  adjoining  to  Java 
to  send  ambassadors  to  prince  Maurice,  of  the  house  of  Orange. 
The  execution  of  this  project  procured  them  a  double  advantage, 
as  it  gave  them  credit  with  the  eastern  nations,  and  flattered  the 
ambition  of  the  Stadtholder,  whose  protection  was  necessary  to  be 
obtained,  for  reasons  which  we  are  going  to  explain. 

When  the  Company  obtained  their  exclusive  privilege,^  the  straits 

of  Magellan,  which  could  have  no  connection  with  the  East  Indies, 

were  improperly  enough  included  in  the  grant.    Isaac  Lemaire,  one 

of  those  rich  and  enterprizing  merchants,  who  ought  every  where  to 

vol.  i.  S 
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be  considered  as  the  benefactors  of  their  country,  formed  the  pro* 
ject  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  southern  coasts.  Ac- 
cess being  denied  by  the  only  tract  that  was  known  at  that  time, 
he  fitted  out  two  ships,  which  passed  a  strait,  since  called  by  his 
name,  running  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Staten  land,  and  were 
driven  by  accident  to  the  coast  of  Java,  where  they  were  condemn- 
ed, and  the  crew  sent  prisoners  to  Europe. 

This  tyrannical  proceeding  gave  offence  to  the  people,  already 
prejudised  against  an  exclusive  commerce.  It-was  thought  absurd, 
that,  instead  of  giving  those  who  attempted  discoveries  the  encou- 
ragement they  deserved,  a  state  purely  commercial  should  forge 
shackles  to  confine  their  industry.  The  monopoly,  which  the 
avarice  of  individuals  had  endured  with  impatience,  became  more 
odious,  when  the  Company  stretched  the  concessions  that  had 
been  made  them  beyond  their  due  bounds.  It  was  found,  that  as 
their  pride  and  influence  increased  with  their  power,  the  interest 
of  the  nation  would  at  length  be  sacrificed,  to  the  interest,  or  even 
to  the  caprice  of  this  too  formidable  body.  It  is  probable,  that 
they  must  have  sunk  under  the  public  resentment,  and  that  the 
charter,  which  was  near  expiring,  would  not  have  been  renewed, 
if  they  had  not  been  supported  by  Prince  Maurice,  favoured  by 
the  States  General,  and  encouraged  to  brave  the  storm  by  the 
strength  they  derived  from  the  settlement  at  Java. 

Though  the  tranquillity  of  this  island  may  have  been  disturbed 
by  various  commotions,  several  wars,  and  some  conspiracies,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  as  much  in  subjection  to  the  Dutch  as  they  wish  it 
to  be. 

Bantam  extends  over  the  western  part.  One  of  its  sovereigns 
having  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son,  was  recalled  to  the  throne  in 
1680  by  the  natural  restlessness  of  his  temper,  the  bad  conduct  of 
his  successor,  and  a  powerful  faction.  His  party  was  on  the  point 
of  prevailing,  when  the  young  monarch,  besieged  in  his  capital  by 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  without  any  adherents,  except 
the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch.  They  flew  to  his  assistance,  beat  his  enemies,  delivered 
him  from  his  rival,  and  re-established  his  authority.  Though  the 
expedition  was  brisk,  short,  and  rapid,  and  consequently  could  not 
be  expensive,  they  contrived  to  make  the 
amount  to  a  prodigious  sum.     The  situation 

admit  of  a  scrutiny  into  the  sum  demanded  for  so  great  a  piece  of 
service,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  made  it  impossible 
to  discharge  it.  In  this  extremity,  this  weak  prince  determined  to 
entail  slavery  on  himself  and  his  descendants,  by  granting  to  his 
delivers  the  exclusive  trade  of  his  dominions*. 

*  This  dependence  is  so  complete,  that,  in  1749,  one  of  his  successors  was  banish- 
ed to  Amboyua  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  obtained  of  the  Council  of  Batt- 


charges   of  the   war 
of  things  would  not 
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The  Company  maintains  this  great  privilege  with  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  men,  who  are  stationed  in  two  bad  forts;  one  of 
which  serves  as  a  habitation  for  the  governor,  the  other  as  a  pa- 
lace for  the  king.  The  expences  of  this  settlement  amount  to  no 
more  than  100,000  livres  (L.4,375),  which  are  regained  upon  the 
merchandise  sold  there.  Their  clear  profits  consist  of  what  they 
rain  upon  three  millions  weight  of  pepper,  which  they  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  sell  at  twenty-five  livres  twelve  sols  (L.l  2s.  4Td.)a 
hundred. 

These  profits  are  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  what  the  Com- 
pany receives  from  Tfieribon,  which  it  subjected  without  any  ef- 
forts, without  intrigues,  and  without  expence.  The  Dutch  were 
scarce  settled  at  Java,  when  the  sultan  of  this  narrow,  but  very 
fertile  state,  put  himself  under  their  protection,  to  avoid  submitting 
to  a  neighbouring  prince,  more  powerful  than  himself.  He  sells 
them  annually  a  thousand  lasts  of  rice,  each  weighing  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  pounds,  at  seventy-six  livres  16  sols  (about  L.3 
7s.  4'4d.)  a  last.  A  million  weight  of  sugar,  the  finest  of  which 
costs  thirteen  livres  nine  sols  .(about.  1  Is.  9d.)  a  hundred;  one  milr 
lion  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  coffee,  at  four  sols  (2d.)  a 
pound;  a  hundred  quintals  of  pepper,  at  four  sols  eight  deniers 
(about  2-^d.)  a  pound;  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  cotton,  the  finest 
of  which  costs  no  more  than  one  livre  eight  sols  (about  ls,2!d.) 
a  pound;  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  areca,  at  twelve  livr.es 
(10s.  6d  )  a  hundred.  Though  fixing  these  prices  so  low  is  a 
manifest  imposition  upon  the^  weakness  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
people  of  Tfieribon,  who  are  the  most  gentle  and  civilized  of  any 
in  the  island,  have  never  been  provoked  by  this  injustice  to 
take  up  arms.  A  hundred  Europeans  are  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  The  expences  of  this  settlement  amount  to  no  more  ■ 
than  41,000  livres  (L.l, 793  15s.)  which  is. gained,  by  lin,ens  import- 
ed thither. 

The  empire  of  Mataran,  which  formerly  extended  over  the 
whole  island,  and  at  present  takes  up  the  greatest  part  of  it,  was 
the  last  that  was  reduced  to  subjection.  Often  vanquished,  and 
sometimes  vanquishing,  it  continued  its  struggles  for  independency, 
when  the  son  and  brother  of  a  sovereign,  who  died  in  1 704<,  dis- 
puted the  succession.  The  nation  was  divided  between  the  two 
rivals.  He  who  was  intitled  to  the  crown  by  order  of  succession, 
had  so  visibly  the  advantage,  that  he  must  soon  have  got  the  su- 
preme power  entirely  into  his  hands,  if  the  Dutch  had  not  declared 

via,  the  sceptre  for  one  of  her  relations,  whom  she  expected  would  be  subservient  to 
her  measures.  The  people  being  dissatisfied  at  this  arrangement,  rose  up  in  arms; 
but  they  were  defeated.  To  pacify  them,  however,  the  Queen  and  her  favourite 
were  removed;  and  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  been  banished  for  a  long 
time  to  Ceylon,  was  placed  upon  the  throne, 
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in  favour  of  his  rival.  The  party  espoused  by  these  republicans 
,at  length  prevailed,  after  a  series  of  contests,  more  active,  frequent, 
well  conducted,  and  obstinate,  than  could  have  been  expected. 
The  young  prince,  whom  they  wanted  to  deprive  of  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  king  his  father,  displayed  so  much  intrepidity, 
prudence,  and  firmness,  that  he  would  have  triumphed  over  his 
enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advantage  they  derived  from  their 
magazines,  forts,  and  ships.  His  uncle  usurped  his  throne,  but 
shewed  himself  unworthy  to  fill  it. 

When  the  Company  restored  him  to  the  crown,  they  prescribed 
laws  to  him.  They  chose  the  place  where  his  court  was  to  be 
fixed,  and  secured  his  attachment  by  a  citadel,  in  which  a  guard 
was  maintained,  with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to  protect  the 
prince.  After  all  these  precautions,  they  employed  every  artifice 
to  lull  his  attention  by  pleasures,  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  presents, 
and  to  flatter  his  vanity  by  pompous  embassies.  From  this  am, 
the  prince  and  his  successors,  who  were  educated  suitably  to  the 
part  they  were  to  act,  were  nothing  more  than  the  despicable  tools 
of  the  despotism  of  the  Company.  All  that  is  necessary  for  their 
jsupport,  is  three  hundred  horse  and  four  hundred  soldiers,  whose 
maintenance,  including  the  pay  of  the  agents,  costs  them  760,000 
livres  (L. 33,250). 

The  Company  are  amply  reimbursed  for  this  expence  by  the 
advantages  it  secures  them.  The  harbour  of  this  state  afford 
docks  for  the  construction  of  all  the  small  vessels  and  sloops  em- 
ployed in  the  Company's  service.  They  are  supplied  from  hence 
with  all  the  timber  that  is  wanted  in  their  several  Indian  settle- 
ments, and  in  part  of  their  foreign  colonies.  Here  too  they  load 
their  vessels  with  the  productions  with  which  the  kingdom  is 
•  obliged  to  furnish  them,  consisting  of  five  thousand  lasts  of  rice, 
at  forty- eight  livres  (L  2  2s.)  a  last;  as  much  salt  as  they  require, 
at  twenty-eight  livres  sixteen  sols  (about  L.  1  5s.  2d.)  a  last;  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  pepper,  at  ninteen  livres  four  sols  (16s* 
9  id. )  a  hundred;  all  the  indigo  that  is  raised,  at  three  livres  (about 
2s.  7  f  d. )  a  pound;  cadjang  *  for  the  use  of  their  ships,  at  seventy- 
six  livres  sixteen  sols  (about  L.3  7s.  2id.)  a  last;  cotton  yarn,  from 
twelve  sols  to  one  livre  (from  about  6d.  to  Is. 3d.)  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  its  quality:  and  the  small  quantity  of  cardamomum  that 
is  produced  there,  at  a  shameful  price. 

The  island  of  Madura,  which  is  separated  from  the  ports  of 
Mataran  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  obliged,  by  a  garrison  of 
fifteen  men,  to  furnish  rice  at  a  very  low  rate.  This  island,  m 
common  with  the  people  of  Java,  labours  under  a  still  more  odious 
oppression.  The  Company's  commissaries  make  use  of  false  mea- 
sure, in  ord<T  to  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  from  the 
*  A  small  kind  of  bean  that  grows  in  the  island  of  Timor.  T- 
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people  that  are  to  furnish  them.  This  fraud,  practised  for  their  own 
private  advantage,  has  not  hitherto  been  punished;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  hope  that  it  ever  will.  Balambangan  is  the  only  dis- 
trict in  the  island  of  Java  that  is  not  exposed  to  these  iniquitous 
practices.  The  Dutch,  who  slighted  it  on  account  of  its  not  fur- 
nishing any  article  of  trade,  have  held  no  correspondence  with  it. 

For  the  rest,  the  Dutch  having  abated  the  turbulency  of  the  Ja- 
vanese,  by  gradually  undermining  the  bad  laws  that  maintained  it; 
and,  satisfied  with  having  forced  them  to  give  some  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  with  having  secured  to  themselves  a  commerce 
perfectly  exclusive,  have  not  attempted  to  acquire  any  property  in 
the  island.  Their  territory  extends  no  farther  than  the  small 
kingdom  of  Iacatra.  The  ravages  committed  by  the  Dutch  when 
they  conquered  this  state,  and  the  tyranny  which  followed  that 
conquest,  had  turned  it  into  a  desart.  It  still  remains  uncultivated, 
and  without  industry. 

The  Dutch,  those  of  them  in  particular  who  go  to  India  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  were  hardly  qualified  to  recover  this  excellent  soil 
from  its  exhausted  state.  It  was  several  times  proposed  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Germans;  and,  by  the  encouragements  of  some  ad* 
vances,  and  some  gratuities,  to  exercise  their  industry  in  a  manner 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  Company.  What  these  laborious 
people  might  have  done  in  the  fields,  the  silk  manufacturers  from 
China,  and  the  linen-weavers  from  Coromandel,  might  have  exe- 
cuted in  the  work-shops,  for  the  improvement  of  manufactures. 
As  these  useful  projects,  however,  did  not  favour  any  private  views, 
they  continued  to  be  nothing  more  than  projects.  At  length  the 
Governors  General  Imhoff  and  Mossel,  struck  with  a  scene  of  such 
great  disorder,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  Remedy. 

With  this  view  they  sold  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Europeans,  at 
a  small  price,  the  lands  which  the  government  had  acquired  by  op- 
pressive means.  This  management  has  not  produced  all  the  good 
that  was  expected  from  it.  The  new  proprietors  have  seldom  ven- 
tured to  keep  any  thing  upon  their  estates  but  sheep  and  cattle, 
for  which  they  have  an  easy,  certain,  and  advantageous  market. 
They  would  have  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  which  requires 
more  care,  greater  pecuniary  encouragements,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hands,  if  the  Company  did  not  ins'st  on  their  furnishing  the 
commodities  at  the  same  price  they  give  for  them  in  the  rest  of  the 
island.  At  this  present  time,  there  are  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  slaves,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  a  small  num- 
Ber  of  free-men.  The  produce  of  their  labours  consists  of  two 
million  weight  of  coffee,  a  hundred  and  fifty-thousand  pounds  of 
pepper,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  cotton,  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  indigo,  ten  million  of  sugar,  and  six  thousand  lecques  * 
*  About  7,200,000  pound  weight.  T. 
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of  areca.  The  two  last  articles  have  been  cultivated  with  more 
spirit  than  the  rest;  because  private  persons,  having  the  liberty  to 
purchase  and  export  them,  pay  twenty  per  cent,  dearer  for  them 
than  the  Company. 

These  commodities,  as  well  as  all  those  that  are  produced  in  Ja- 
va,' are  carried  to  Batavia,  which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Jacatra. 

A  city  which  has  become  so  considerable  a  mart,  must  have  re- 
ceived many  successive  improvements.  It  is  elegantly  built;  the 
houses,  though  not  magnificent,  are  pleasant,  commodious,  and 
"well  furnished;  the  streets  are  broad,  running  in  straight  lines,  with 
rows  of  large  trees  on  each  side,  and  canals  cut  through  them; 
they  are  always  clean,  though  it  has  not  been  thought  proper  to 
pave  them,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  heat  by  too  strong  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays.  All  the  public  buildings  have  an  air  of 
grandeur;  and  the  generality  of  travellers  look  upon  Batavia  as  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  including  the  suburbs  and  liberties, 
does  not  exceed  an  hundred  thousand,  the  greatest  part  of  this 
number  are  slaves.  Here  are  likewise  Maylayans,  Javanese,  free 
Macassars,  who  are  all  of  them  indolent  enough;  and  Chinese,  who 
have  the  exclusive  exercise  of  all  trades,  are  the  only  cultivators 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  manage  all  the  manufactures.  The  num- 
ber of  Europeans  may  amount  to  ten  thousand;  of  these,  four 
thousand  born  in  India,  are  to  an  inconceivable  degree  degenerated. 
This  strange  perversion  is  probably  owing  to  the  generally  receiv- 
ed custom,  of  committing  the  care  of  their  education  to  slaves. 

The  corruptions  at  Batavia  have,  however,  been  exaggerated. 
Dissolute  manners  are  not  more  prevalent  there  than  in  other  set- 
tlements formed  by  the  Europeans  in  Asia.  It  is  true,  they  drink 
to  excess;  but  the  ties  of  marriage  are  held  sacred.  None  but 
unmarried  men  keep  concubines,  who  are  generally  of  the  rank  of 
slaves.  The  priests  have  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  these 
connections,  which  are  always  secret,  by  refusing  to  baptize  the 
offspring  of  them;  but  they  are  become  less  rigid,  since  a  carpenter 
belonging  to  the  Company,  who  chose  his  son  should  be  of  some 
religion  or  other,  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  him  circumcised. 

Luxury  has  maintained  its  ground  more  successfully  than  concu- 
binage. The  ladies,- who  are  universally  ambitious  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  by  the  richness  of  their  dress,  and  the  magnificence 
of  their  equipage,  have  carried  their  taste  for'finerv  to  excess. 
They  never  stir  out  without  a  numerous  train  of  slaves;  and  either 
ride  in  magnificent  cars,  or  are  carried  in  superb  palanquins.  They 
wear  gold  or  silver  tissues,  or  fine  Chinese  sattins,  with  a  net  of 
gold  thrown  over  them;  and  their  head-dress  is  loaded  with  pearls 
and  diamonds.     In  1758    the  government  attempted  to  reform 
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these  extravagances,  by  prescribing  a  mode  of  dress  suitable  to  each 
rank.  These  regulations  were  received  with  contempt;  means 
were  found  to  elude,  or  to  purchase  an  immunity  from  them;  and 
no  change  took  place.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  strange  sin- 
gularity, if  the  use  of  precious  stones  had  been  discontinued  in  the 
country  that  gave  them  birth;  and  that  the  Dutch  had  regulated  a 
species  of  luxury  in  India,  which  they  brought  from, thence  with  a 
view  of  introducing,  or  increasing  it  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
force  and  example  of  an  European  government  struggle  in  vain  a- 
gainst  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  climate  of  Asia. 

The  heats,  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  excessive  at 
Batavia,  are  allayed  by  an  agreeable  sea-breeze,  which  begins  to 
blow  every  day  at  ten  o'clock,  and  continues  till  four.  The  nights 
are  rendered  cool  by  land-breezes,  which  die  away  at  day  break. 
It  would  contribute  to  make  the  air  as  pure  as  the  sky  is  serene, 
if  they  made  their  canals  somewhat  deeper,  and  erected  sluices. 
Disorders  are  not,  however,  very  frequent  here.  The  mortality 
that  prevails  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  is  rather  owing  to  de- 
bauchery, bad  provisions,  and  fatigue,  than  to  the  intemperature  of 
the  climate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  environs  one  or  two 
leagues  round  the  capital.  The  country  is  interspersed  with  de- 
lightful villas,  plantations  that  yield  an  agreeable  shade,  and  gar- 
dens finely  ornamented,  and  even  laid  out  with  taste.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  live  there  all  the  year,  and  the  people  in  office  only 
come  to  Batavia  to  transact  public  business.  These  charming  re- 
treats formerly  owed  their  tranquillity  to  forts  erected  at  a  certain 
distance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Java- 
nese. Since  these  people  have  contracted  a  habit  of  slavery,  these 
redoubts  serve  as  barracks  for  the  refreshment  of  the  recruits,  after 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage. 

Batavia  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  containing  several 
islands  of  a  middling  size,  which  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  sea. 
It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  road;  but  is  as  safe  a  retreat  from  all 
winds,  and  in  all  seasons,  as  the  best  harbour.  The  only  inconveni- 
ence is  the  difficulty  of  going,  in  stormy  weather,  aboard  the  ships 
that  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  ships 
undergo  the  necessary  repairs  at  the  small  island  of  Onrust,  which, 
though  two  leagues  and  a  half  distant,  is  one  of  those  that  chiefly 
contribute  to  the  goodness  of  the  road.  It  forms  an  excellent 
dock,  is  well  fortified,  and  never  without  three  or  four  hundred 
European  carpenters;  and  as  vessels  can  easily  take  in  their  lading 
there,  magazines  are  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  merchandise  intended  for  exportation.  A  pretty  considerable 
nver,  after  fertilizing  the  fields,  and  refreshing  Batavia,  seems  to 
tall  into  the  sea,  on  purpose  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communica- 
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tion  between  the  town  and  the  shipping.  The  lighters,  that  are 
continually  meeting  each  other  in  this  passage,  and  formerly  drew 
twelve  feet  water,  are  reduced  to  one  half:  the  sands  and  rubbish 
have  formed  a  bank,  which,  if  suffered  to  increase,  will  prove  an 
inconvenience,  and  occasion  a  very  considerable  expence.  It  is 
•well  worth  while,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  Batavia,  to  pay 
a  serious  attention  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement and  utility  of  its  road,  which  is  the  most  important 
one  in  India. 

All  the  vessels  sent  out  by  the  Company  from  Europe  to  Asia 
arrive  there;  and  except  what  goes  directly  from  Bengal  and  Cey- 
lon, they  are  laden  in  their  return  with  all  the  articles  of  those 
rich  sales,  which  create  among  us  so  much  surprize  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  expeditions  to  the  different  sea-ports  of  India  are  hardly 
less,  perhaps  they  are  more  considerable.  European  vessels  are 
employed  in  this  service  during  the  unavoidable  stay  they  are  obli- 
ged to  make  in  these  remote  seas. 

This  two-fold  navigation  is  founded  upon  that  which  connects 
all  the  Dutch  settlements  with  Batavia.  Those  that  lie  to  the  east 
are  led,  from  their  situation,  the  nature  of  their  merchandise,  and 
their  wants,  to  keep  up  a  brisker  correspondence  with  it  than  the 
the  rest.  But  all  of  them  are  obliged  to  have  passports.  Any 
ship  belonging  to  a  private  person,  that  should  neglect  this  precau- 
tion, which  was  taken  to  prevent  fraudulent  trade,  would  be  seized 
by  the  sloops  that  are  continually  cruising  in  these  latitudes.  When 
they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  deliver  to  the  Com- 
pany such  of  their  commodities  as  they  have  reserved  the  exclu- 
sive trade  of  to  themselves,  and  dispose  of  the  rest  to  whom  they 
please.  The  slave-trade  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  commerce  last  mentioned.  Six  thousand  of  both  sexes  are 
annually  carried  to  Batavia,  where  they  are  employed  in  domestic 
service,  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  or  manufactures.  The  Chi- 
nese, who  cannot  bring  or  invite  over  any  of  their  country-women, 
make  their  choice  among  the  slaves. 

To  these  articles  of  importation  may  be  added  those  brought 
every  year,  by  a  dozen  of  Chinese  junks,  from  Emoy,  Limpo,  and 
Canton.  Their  cargo  is  valued  at  about  three  million  of  livres 
(L.  13 1,260),  and  consists  of  camphire,  porcelain,  silk,  and  cotton 
stuffs,  which  are  used  in  Batavia  and  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  colonies; 
of  unwrought  silks,  which  are  bought  by  the  Company  when  they 
are  in  any  considerable  quantity,  or  which,  when  they  are  but  few 
of  them,  are  sold  to  those  who  choose  to  send  them  to  Macassar  or 
Sumatra,  where  the  grandees  have  pagnes  made  of  them;  of  tea, 
which  was  formerly  ingrossed  by  the  Company,  but  is  now  given 
up  to  private  traders,  who  send  it  to  Europe,  where  it  is  sold  by 
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the  Company,  who  deduct  forty  per  cent,  for  the   freight.     This 
tea  is  generally'  of  the  worst  sort. 

The  junks,  which,  besides  the  afore-mentioned  articles,  regular- 
ly bring  two  thousand  Chinese  to  Java,  who  come  thither  in  hopes 
of  making  their  fortunes,  carry  back  stags  pizzles,  and  the  fins  of 
the  shark,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  delicacies  of  the  table  in 
China.  Another  article  they  receive  in  exchange  from  Batayia  is 
tripam,  to  the  annual  amount  of  two  thousand  peculs.  Each  pecul, 
weighing  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  sells  from  twelve  to 
forty  livres  (from  10s. 6d.  to  L.  1  15s.),  according  to  its  quality. 
It  grows  only  two  feet  from  the  sea,  upon  the  barren  rocks  of  the 
east,  and  of  Cochin-China,  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  Batavia, 
together  with  those  birds  nests,  so  much  celebrated  all  over  the 
east,  which  are  found  in  the  same  places.  A  pecul  of  the  last  men- 
tioned merchandize  sells  from  1400  to  28,00  livres,  (from  L.61  5s. 
to  L.  122  10s.)  and  the  Chinese  carry  away  one  thousand.  These 
nests  are  of  an  oval-  shape,  an  inch  high,  three  inches  round,  and 
weigh  about  half  an  ounce.  They  are  formed  by  a  species  of  the 
swallow;  its  head,  breast,  and  wings,  are  of  a  fine  blue,  and  its 
body  milk-white.  They  are  composed  of  the  spawn  of  fish,  or 
of  a  glutinous  froth  which  the  agitation  of  the  sea  leaves  upon  the 
rocks,  to  which  they  are  fastened  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  side. 
When  seasoned  with  salt  and  spices,  they  make  a  nourishing, 
wholesome,  and  delicious  jelly,  which  is  esteemed  an  article  of  the 
highest  luxury  at  the  tables  of  the  eastern  Mohammedans.  Their 
whiteness  constitutes  their  delicacy.  The  Chinese  likewise  carry 
away  calin  and  pepper,  though  the  Company  reserved  the  expor- 
tation of  those  articles  to  themselves.  Their  principal  agents  pre- 
tend, for  their  own  advantage,  that  these  exportations  are  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  body  which  has  intrusted  its  interests  to  their  ma- 
nagement. 

The  traffic  of  the  Chinese  at  Batavia,  besides  the  merchandize 
they  export  from  thence,  brings  them  in  some  ready  money.  This 
wealth  is  increased  by  the  considerable  sums  that  the  Chinese  set- 
tled at  Java  remit  to  their  families,  and  by  the  sums  sooner  or 
later  amased  by  those  who,  content  with  their  fortune,  return  to 
their  own  country,  of  which  they  seldom  lose  sight. 

The  Europeans  are  not  so  well  treated  at  Batavia  as  the  Chinese. 
None  are  admitted  there  as  merchants  but  the  Spaniards.  Their 
ships  come  from  Manilla  with  gold,  which  is  the  produce  of  the 
island;  and  with  cochineal  and  piastres  brought  from  Mexiec. 
They  take,  in  exchange,  linens  for  their  own  use  and  that  of  Aca- 
pulco:  but  the  principal  article  is  cinnamon,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  much  increased  by  the  general  use  of  chocolate  in  the 
new  world,  and  the  progress  it  is  daily  making  in  Europe.  Since 
the  English  and  French  have  sailed  to  the  Philippines,  the  former 
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branch  of  this  considerably  declined;  the  latter  suffered  a  change 
in  the  year  1759.  Before  that  time,  cinnamon  was  sold  by  the 
Spaniards  at  a  moderate  price;  but  at  present,  they  are  expected 
to  give  the  same  that  it  bears  in  Europe.  This  innovasion  occa- 
casions  a  coolness  between  the  two  colonies.  The  consequences 
of  this  misunderstanding  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge. 

All  we  know  is,  that  the  French  hardly  ever  go  to  Batavia  but 
in  time  of  war.  They  purchase  rice  and  arrack  there  for  the  use 
of  their  ships  and  their  settlements,  and  make  their  payments  for 
these  commodities  in  silver,  or  bills  of  exchange. 

The  English  are  oftener  seen  there.  All  their  vessels  coming 
from  Europe  to  China  put  in  at  this  harbour,  under  pretence  of 
taking  in  fresh  water;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  vending  the 
goods,  which  are  the  property  of  the  ship's  company,  consisting  of 
cloths,  hardware,  glasses,  arms,  Madeira  wines,  and  Portugal  oils. 
This  clandestine  trade  seldom  exceeds  a  million  of  livres  (L.43,750), 
Besides  the  English  vessels  sent  from  Europe,  there  are  three  or 
four  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  which  are  every  year  fitted  out 
for  Batavia  from  different  parts  of  India.  They  have  attempted 
to  sell  opium  and  linens  there;  but  have  been  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue this  importation,  which  was  too  prejudicial  to  private  interest 
to  be  permitted.  Their  trade  is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  sugar, 
which  they  export  to  all  parts;  and  of  arrack,  prodigious  quantities 
of  which  are  consumed  in  their  colonies.  Arrack  is  a  kind  of 
brandy  made  of  rice,  syrup  of  sugar,  and  cocoa-tree,  which  after 
being  fermented  together,  are  distilled.  This  is  one,  among  other 
branches  of  trade,  of  which  the  Dutch  by  their  industry  have  de- 
prived the  Portuguese.  The  art  of  making  arrack,  which  was 
originally  established  at  Goa,  has  for  the  most  part  been  transferred 
to  Batavia. 

All  imported  or  exported  commodities  pay  this  city  a  tax  of  five 
per  cent.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  customs  is  farmed  at  the 
rate  of  1,828,000  livres  (L.79,975).  The  extent  of  the  trade 
must  not  be  estimated  by  this  rule,  which,  however,  is  always  the 
most  to  be  depended  upon.  The  people  in  office  pay  what  they 
think  proper,  and  the  Company  pay  nothing,  as  that  would  be  pay- 
ing to  themselves.  Though  they  are  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
the  only  merchants  in  the  island,  the  profits  arising  from  the  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  Batavia  do  not  defray  the  expences  of  this  ce- 
lebrated mart,  which  amounts  to  six  millions  (L.262,500.).    _ 

One  of  the  articles  of  this  expence,  which  is 
undoubtedly  very  great,  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
council,  which  gives  laws  to  all  the  settlements 
in  India,  and  has  the  sole  direction  of  affairs. 
This  council  is  composed  of  the  governor  of  the 
Dutch  Indies,  the  director-general,  five  directors 
in  ordinary,  and  a  small  number  of  extraordinary 
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counsellors;  which  last  have  no  votes,  and  only  supply  the  place  of 
the  deceased  counsellors  in  ordinary  till  successors  are  appointed. 

The  power  of  nomination  to  these  offices  is  vested  in  the  di- 
rection at  home.  They  are  open  to  all  who  have  money,  or  are 
relations  or  retainers  to  the  governor-general.  On  his  demise,  the 
directors  in  ordinary  provisionally  appoint  a  successor,  who  seldom 
fails  to  be  confirmed  in  his  employment.  If  the  contrary  happens, 
he  is  not  admitted  into  the  council,  but  may  enjoy  all  the  honours 
granted  to  the  presidents  that  retire. 

The  governor-general  reports  to  the  council  the  state  of-  all  af- 
fairs in  the  island  of  Java;  and  each  counsellor  that  of  the  province 
intrusted  to  his  care.  The  director  has  the  inspection  of  the  chest 
and  magazines  at  Batavia,  which  supply  the  rest  of  the  settlements. 
All  purchases  and  all  sales  are  directed  by  him.  The  signature 
of  the  Company  is  indispensably  necessary  in  all  commercial  tran- 
sactions. 

Though  all  points  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  decided  in  the 
council  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  governor-general  seldom  fails 
to  exercise  an  uncontrouled  authority.  This  influence  is  owing 
to  the  care  he  takes  to  admit  none  but  persons  of  inferior  abilities, 
and  to  the  interest  they  find  in  making  their  court  to  him,  in  or- 
der to  advance  their  fortunes.  If,  on  any  occasion,  1  e  meets  with 
an  opposition  that  thwarts  his  designs,  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  his 
own  measures,  making  himself  answerable  for  the  consequences, 
i  The  governor-general,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  officers,  is  appoint- 
ed only  for  five  years,  but  usually  holds  his  place  during  life.  There 
have  formerly  been  instances  of  governors-general  who  have  re- 
tired from  business,  to  pass  their  days  in  tranquillity  at  Batavia; 
but  the  ill  treatment  experienced  from  their  successors  has,  of  late 
years,  determined  them  to  remain  in  their  post  till  death.  They 
formerly  appeared  in  great  state,  but  it  was  laid  aside  by  governor- 
general  Imhofr",  as  useless  and  troublesome.  Though  all  orders  of 
men  may  aspire  to  this  dignity,  none  of  the  army,  and  but  few  of 
the  gown,  have  been  known  to  obtain  it.  It  is  always  filled  by 
merchants,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Company  is  entirely  commer- 
cial. Those  who  are  born  in  India  have  seldom  sufficient  address 
or  abilities  to  procure  it.  The  present  president,  however,  has 
never  been  in  Europe. 

The  salary  of  this  principal  officer  is  but  inconsiderable;  he  has 
no  more  than  two  thousand  livres  (L.S7  JOs.)  a  month,  and  sub- 
sistence equal  to  his  pay.  The  greatest  part  of  his  income  arises 
from  the  liberty  allowed  him  of  taking  as  much  as  he  pleases  from 
the  magazines  at  prime  cost,  and  from  the  liberty  he  assumes  of 
trading  to  any  extent  he  judges  convenient.  The  income  of  the 
members  of  the  council  is,  however,  very  considerable,  though  the 
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Company  allows  them  only  four  hundred  livres  (L.  1 7  1  Os. )  a  month, 
and  goods  to  the  same  amount. 

The  council  meets  but  twice  a-week,  unless  when  some  extra- 
ordinary events  require  a  more  frequent  attendance.  They  have 
the  appointment  of  all  civil  and  military  employments  in  India,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  writer  and  Serjeant,  which  they  thought  might  he 
left,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors  of  the 
respective  settlements.  On  his  advancement  to  any  post,  every 
man  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  has  neither  promised,  nor 
given  any  thing  to  obtain  his  employment.  This  custom,  which  is 
very  ancient,  familiarizes  people  to  false  oaths,  and  proves  no  bar 
to  corruption.  Whoever  considers  the  number  of  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous oaths  necessary. to  be  taken  at  present  in  most  countries, 
on  being  admitted  into  any  society  or  profession  whatever,  will  he 
less  surprised  to  find  that  prevarication  still  prevails  where  perjury 
has  paved  the  way. 

All  connections  of  commerce,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  made  by  the  council,  and  the  result  of  them  al- 
ways falls  under  their  cognizance.  Even  the  ships  that  sail  direct- 
ly from  Bengal  and  Ceylon  only  carry  to  Europe  the  invoices  of 
their  cargoes.  Their  accompts,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  sent  to 
Batavia,  where  a  general  register  is  kept  of  all  affairs. 

The  council  of  India'  is  not  a  separate  body,  nor  is  it  indepen- 
dent. It  acts  in  subordination  to  the  direction  established  in  the 
United  Provinces.  Though  this  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
a  direction,  the  care  of  disposing  of  the  merchandize  twice  a-year 
is  divided  between  six  chambers  concerned  in  this  commerce. 
Their  business  is  more  or  less  according  to  the  funds  that  belong  to 
them. 

The  general  assembly,  which  has  the  direction  cf  the  business  of 
the  Company,  is  composed  of  directors  of  all  the  chambers.  Am- 
sterdam nominates  eight;  Zealand,  four;  each  of  the  other  cham- 
bers, one;  and  the  state  but  one.  Hence  we  see  that  Amsterdam, 
having  half  the  number  of  voices,  has  only  one  to  gain  to  enable 
it  to  turn  the  scale,  where  eyery  question  is  to  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes. 

This  body,  which  is  composed  of  seventeen  persons,  meets  twice 
or  thrice  a-year,  for  six  years  at  Amsterdam,  and  two  at  Middle- 
burg.  The  other  chambers  are  too  inconsiderable  to  enjoy  this 
prerogative.  It  having  been  found  by  experience,  that  success  fre- 
quently depended  on  secret  intrigues,  it  was  proposed,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  to  choose  four  of  the  most  able  of  the 
seventeen  deputies,  and  to  invest  them  with  authority  to  regulate 
all  affairs  in  Europe  and  India,  without  the  consent  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  without  being  obliged  even  to  ask  their  opinion. 
It  is  true,  their  mysterious  transactions,  and  the  consequences  of 
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them,  cannot  long  be  kept  a  secret.  The  fleet  that  returns  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  brings  their  books  of  accounts  regularly  from 
India.  They  are  compared  with  those  in  Europe.  The  general 
balance  of  the  Company's  accounts  are  always  published  in  May. 
Everv  person  concerned  knows  what  he  has  gained  or  lost.  The 
gain  is  commonly  considerable. 

The  Company's  fund  did  not  at  first  exceed  12,919,680  livres 
(L.585,236);  Amsterdam  furnished  7,349,830  (L.321,555  Is.  3d.); 
Zealand,2,667,764(L.  116,714  13s.  6d.);  Delft,940,000(L.41, 125); 
Rotterdam,  354,800  (L.15,322  10s.);  Hoorn,  533,736  (L.23,350 
19s.);  Enchuysen,  1,073,550  (L. 46,967  16s.  3d.) 

This  fund  was  divided  into  sums  of  6000  livres  (L.262  10s.), 
which  were  called  shares.  Their  numbers  were  two  thousand  one 
hundred.  The  profits,  however,  since  1692,  are  divided  into  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty.  It  was  then  that  the  Company, 
who  had  always  been  protected  by  the  House  of  Orange,  and  still 
stood  in  need  of  its  assistance,  made  the  Stadtholder  a  present  of  a 
revenue  of  thirty  shares  for  life. 

The  shares  sell  for  ready  money,  or  upon  credit,  like  all  sorts  of 
merchandize.  No  other  form  is  requisite  than  to  substitute  the 
name  of  the  buyer  for  that  of  the  seller  in  the  Company's  books, 
the  only  title  by  which  they  are  held  by  the  proprietor.  Avarice, 
and  the  spirit  of  commerce,  have  invented  another  method  of  ac- 
quiring a  share  in  this  traffic.  Persons  who  have  no  stock  to  sell,  and 
who  do  not  intend  to  buy,  enter  into  a  reciprocal  engagement,  that 
one  of  the  parties  shall  deliver,  and  the  other  receive  a  certain 
number,  at  such  a  time,  at  a  price  agreed  upon.  On  the  day  fix- 
ed they  compute  the  difference  between  the  current  price  of  the 
stocks  and  their  value  when  the  agreement  was  made;  they  settle 
the  balance  of  the  account  in  money,  and  the  transaction  is  over. 
The  desire  of  gaining,  and  the  fear  of  losing  by  these  speculations, 
is  productive  of  great  anxiety.  They  invent  good  or  bad  news;  they 
favour  or  oppose  the  reports  of  others;  they  try  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  the  court,  or  to  purchase  those  d'f  foreign  ministers. 
These  clashing  interests  have  often  disturbed  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. Matters  have  even  been  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
Republic  have  been  obliged  to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
rage  of  stock-jobbing.  The  most  efficacious  method  has  been  to 
declare  all  bargains  of  sale  for  time  null  and  void,  unless  it  appears, 
by  the  Company's  books,  that  the  seller  was  a  proprietor  at  the 
time  the  bargain  was  made.  Men  of  honour  hold  themselves 
obliged  to  fulfil  their  engagements  notwithstanding  this  law:  but 
it  is  natural  to  think,  that  it  must,  and  indeed  has  the  effect,  to 
make  these  transactions  less  frequent. 

The  price  of  stocks,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  ther- 
mometer of  the  Company,  has   often  varied.     Injudicious  or  tin- 
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successful  treaties,  fresh  competitions,  accidents  unavoidably  attend- 
ing an  extensive  commerce,  the  tranquillity  or  the  disturbances  of 
India,  and  of  Europe,  having  occasioned  these  changes.  For  some 
years  the  standing  price  of  stocks  has  been  two  hundred  and  forty 
ver  cent,  more  than  their  original  value.  They  formerly  rose  as 
high  as  six  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  So  considerable  an  ad- 
vance must  have  greatly  enriched  the  original  proprietors  of  these 
funds,  and  the  families  that  inherit  them:  but  the  present  pur- 
chasers seldom  get  more  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent-  interest  for 
their  money.  This  remarkable  prosperity  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory.    Let  us  try  to  explain  the  causes  of  it. 

p  r        The  earliest  success  of  the  Company  was  owing 

the   7>rn  t0  t^le^r  having  the  good  fortune,  in  less  than  half  a 

century,  to  take  more  than  three  hundred  Portu- 
guese vessels.  These  ships,  some  of  which  were 
bound  to  Europe,  and  others  for  different  sea-ports 
in  India,  were  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  This  wealth,  which 
the  captors  had  the  honesty  not  to  meddle  with,  brought  to  the 
Company  immense  returns,  or  served  to  procure  them.  Thus 
the  sales  were  very  considerable,  though  the  exports  were  very 
moderate. 

The  decline  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Portuguese  encourag- 
ed the  Dutch  to  attack  the  settlements  belonging  to  that  nation, 
and  greatly  facilitated  the  conquests  of  them.  They  found  the 
forts  strongly  built,  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery,  and  provid- 
ed with  every  thing  that  government,  and  the  rich  individuals  of  a 
victorious  nation,  might  naturallyjjbejjsupposed  to  have  collected  to- 
gether for  their  protection.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  this  advantage, 
we  need  only  consider  what  it  has  cost  other  nations  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  fix  in  an  advantageous  situation;  to  build  houses,  maga- 
zines, and  forts;  and  to  procure  all  the  conveniencies  necessary  for 
the  security  of  their  commerce. 

When  the  Company  found  themselves  in  possession  of  so  many 
rich  and  well  established  settlements,  they  did  not  give  way  to  a 
grasping  ambition.  They  were  desirous  of  extending  their  com- 
merce, not  their  conquests.  They  can  hardly  be  accused  of  any 
instances  of  injustice,  except  those  that  seemed  necessary  to  secure 
their  power.  The  east  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  as  it 
had  been  at  the  time  when  the  desire  of  distinguishing  themselves 
by  martial  exploits,  and  the  rage  of  making  proselytes,  gave  the 
Portuguese  a  menacing  air  wherever  they  appeared  in  the  In- 
dies. 

The  Dutch  seemed  to  have  arrived  rather  to  revenge  and  rescue 
the  natives  of  the  country,  than  to  enslave  them.  They  maintained 
no  wars  with  them,  but  such  as  were  necessary  to  procure  settle- 
ments upon  their  coasts,  and  to  oblige  them  to  enter  into  treaties 
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of  commerce.  It  is  true,  these  people  received  no  advantage  from 
them,  and  were  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  liberty;  but,  in 
other  respects,  their  new  masters,  rather  less  barbarous  than  the 
conquerors  they  dispossessed,  left  the  Indians  at  liberty  to  govern 
themselves,  and  did  not  compel  them  to  change  their  laws,  their 
manners,  or  their  religion. 

By  their  manner  of  posting  and  distributing  their  forces,  they 
contrived  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  whom  they  had  at  first  con- 
ciliated by  their  behaviour.  If  we  except  Cochin  and  Malacca, 
they  had  nothing  upon  the  continent  but  factories  and  small  forts. 
The  islands  of  Java  aud  Ceylon  contained  their  troops  and  maga- 
zines: and  from  thence  their  ships  maintained  their  authority,  and 
protected  their  trade  throughout  the  Indies. 

This  trade  became  very  considerable  by  the  spices  falling  into 
their  hands,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
The  demand  for  this  valuable  article  has  been  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, according  to  circumstances.  At  present  they  sell  every  year 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  cloves  in  India,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Europe:  the  price  in  both  parts  of 
the  world  is  fixed  at  ten  livres  (8s.9d.)  a  pound.  Though  the 
Dutch  give  no  more  than  eight  sols,  and  a  few  deniers  (about  84-d. 
or  9d.)  a  pound,  it  costs  them  four  livres  six  sols  (about  3s. 9d.), 
on  account  of  charges  and  deficiencies.  India  takes  off  no  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  weight  of  nutmegs,  whereas  Europe  con- 
sumes two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  It  is  bought  at  the  rate 
of  two  sols  three  deniers  (about  l-§d.)  a  pound,  and  the  necessary 
expences  bring  it  to  two  livres  ten  sols  (2s.2^d).  It  sells  for  se- 
ven livres  ten  sols  (6s.6^d.)  on  this  side  the  Cape,  and  for  no  more 
than  five  livres  twelve  sols  (4s.l0|d.)  on  the  other  side.  This 
difference  will  never  induce  any  merchant  to  bring  us  the  nutmeg; 
because  the  nuts  that  are  sent  all  over  Asia,  are  shrivelled,  have  no 
oil  in  them,  and  are  often  rotten.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  mace 
is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  India,  a  hundred  thousand  for  that 
of  Europe.  The  prime  cost  is  sixteen  sols  six  deniers  (about  8|d.) 
a  pound;  it  rises  to  five  livres  eight  sols  (about  4s.8|d.),  and  is  sold 
every  where  at  twelve  livres  sixteen  soles  (about  lls-2^d.).  As 
for  the  cinnamon,  the  consumption  of  it  in  Europe  does  not  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  thousand  weight,  and  in  India  does  not  amount 
to  two  hundred  thousand;  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  sent  to 
Manilla  for  the  use  of  Spanish  America.  It  is  every  where  sold 
by  the  Company  at  present  at  the  rate  of  ten  livres  ten  sols  (about 
9s.2-Jd.)  a  pound,  though  it  does  not  cost  them  twelve  sols  (about 
6d.)  That  which  they  refuse  to  purchase,  as  being  too  coarse,  is 
made  into  oil.  They  make  presents  of  it  to  the  powers  of  Asia, 
who  do  not  choose  to  purchase  it;  and  it  sells  here  from  about 
twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty  livres  (17s.6d.  to  L.2  12s.  6d.)  an  ounce. 
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The  smell  is  so  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  agreeable,  that  it 
would  be  commonly,  if  not  universally  used,  if  the  Dutch  did  not 
ask  so  high  a  price  for  it,  it  being  more  for  their  advantage  to  sell 
this  spice  in  its  original  form. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  important  article  without  observing-, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  Company's  profits  have  decreased,  they 
have  raised  the  price  of  spices  both  in  India  and  in  Europe.  This, 
though  in  itself  a  bad  expedient,  has  not  injured  in  any  great  de- 
gree the  sale  of  cloves  and  nutmeg,  for  which  there  is  no  succeda- 
neum.  But  the  case  has  been  otherwise  in  regard  to  cinnamon. 
A  spurious  kind  has,  in  several  markets,  been  substituted  for  the 
genuine;  and  this  branch  of  commerce  is  visibly  on  the  decline, 
and  will  continue  to  be  more  so  every  day. 

The  Company  have  spared  no  pains  to  preserve  the  exclusive 
trade  of  pepper,  which  they  held  for  some  time.  Though  their 
attempts  have  not  been  quite  successful,  they  have  so  far  gained 
their  point,  as  to  maintain  a  considerable  superiority  over  their 
competitors.  The  quantity  they  sell  of  this  article  in  Europe 
amounts  to  five  millions  weight,  and  three  millions  five  hundred 
weight  in  India.  The  Company  purchase  it,  upon  the  whole,  at 
thirty-six  livres  (11.  lis.  6d.)  a  hundred  weight,  and  sell  it  to  us  at 
a  hundredl  ivres  (41.  7s.  6d.),  and  from  forty-eighty  to  seventy-two 
livres  (about  21.  12s.  6d.  on  an  average)  to  the  people  of  Asia. 

In  consequence  of  the  sale  of  spices,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
India  trade  must  of  course  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  The 
necessity  of  exporting  them  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  appro- 
priating to  themselves  several  other  branches  of  commerce.  In 
process  of  time,  they  became  masters  of  the  coasting  trade  of  Asia, 
as  they  were  already  of  that  of  Europe.  This  navigation  employed 
a  great  number  of  ships  and  sailors,,  who,  without  causing  any  ex- 
pence  to  the  Company,  contributed  to  its  security.  . 

By  virtue  of  these  superior  advantages,  they  were  enabled,  for 
a  long-time,  to  prevent  the  attempts  of  other  nations  to  interfere 
in  the  Indian  trade,  or  to  make  them  abortive.  The  produce  of 
this  rich  country  came  to  the  Europeans  through  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who  never  experienced  those  restraints  from  their  country 
which  have  in  later  times  been  imposed  every  where  else.  The 
government,  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of  other  nations  nei- 
ther ought  nor  could  be  a  rule  to  direct  theirs,  always  gave  the 
Company  leave  to  dispose  of  their  merchandize  at  the  capital  free- 
ly, and  without  reserve.  At  the  time  this  society  was  instituted, 
the  United  Provinces  had  neither  any  manufactures,  nor  crude  ma- 
terials to  work  upon.  It  was  therefore  at  that  time  no  inconve- 
nience, but  rather  a  point  of  great  policy,  to  allow,  and  even  to  en- 
courage, the  citizens  to  wear  linens  and  stuffs  imported  from  India. 
The  various  manufactures  which  were  introduced  into  the  republic, 
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in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  might  have 
induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  purchasing  their  cloth- 
ing from  so  remote  a  country;  but  the  fondness  that  prevailed  in 
Europe  at  that  time  for  French  fashions,  had  given  so  advantage- 
ous an  opening  for  the  manufactures  of  the  refugees,  that  they  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  departing  from  the  ancient  channel.  Since 
the  high  price  of  labour,  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  redun- 
dancy of  cash  has  lessened  the  manufactures,  and  obliged  the  na- 
tion to  trade  upon  a  frugal  plan,  India  stuffs  have  had  a  greater 
run  than  ever.  It  was  thought  that  fewer  inconveniencies  would 
arise  from  enriching  the  Indians  than  the  English  or  French,  whose 
prosperity  would  not  fail  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  a  state,  whose  opu- 
lence is  only  supported  by  the  rashness,  the  disputes,  or  indolence 
of  other  powers. 

This  wise  conduct  has  retarded  the  decline  of  the  Company;  but 
the  change  is  at  last  affected,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  illu- 
sions of  an  imaginary  prosperity.  A.  detail  of  facts  will  set  this 
truth  in  a  clear  light. 

We  have  seen  that  the  original  fund  of  the  Company,  which 
has  never  been  since  augmented,  was  never  more  than  12,919,680 
livres  (565,2361.).  With  this  slender  capital,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  Indian  seas,  gained  conquests  over 
these,  then  warlike  nations,  and  over  the  people  of  Asia,  whose 
numbers,  at  least,  rendered  them  formidable:  they  formed  maga- 
zines, built  cities,  and  erected  forts  without  number,  and  establish- 
ed or  supported  their  commerce  by  force  of  arms.  These  amazing 
expences  lasted  from  its  first  institution  till  the  year  1665,  the  sera 
when  all  their  acquisitions  were  made,  all  their  settlements  formed. 
During  this  long  and  restless  period,  the  annual  returns  amounted 
to  twenty  and  three-fourths  per  cent. 

The  Company  had  afterwards  no  occasion  to  send  one  fleet 
after  another  into  the  east,  to  assert  the  dominion  of  those  seas, 
to  raise  new  armies  to  subdue  or  awe  their  enemies,  or  to  lavish 
their  blood  and  treasure  in  securing  their  possessions,  'iherr  ope- 
rations were  only  those  of  a  brisk  and  advantageous  commerce,  and 
consequently  their  dividend,  till  the  year  1728,  increased  to  about 
three-and-twenty  per  cent.  It  has  since  that  time  gradually  fal- 
len to  twenty,  fifteen,  and  even  lower.  We  foresee  a  still  far- 
ther reduction.  It  is  necessary  to  state  the  reasons  of  this  conjec- 
ture. 

It  is  demonstrated,  that  at  the  closing  of  the  books  in  1751,  the 
capital  of  the  Company  in  India  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
117,400,000  livres  (5,136,250  h),  the  fleet  that  was  on  its  way  to 
Europe  cost  19,200,000  (S40,000  L),  and  the  vessels  fitted  out 
for  India  3,000,000  of  livres  (131,250  l.'j.  They  had  a  debt  of. 
H,000,000  of  livres  (612,500  1.)  in  India,  and  were  22,400,000 
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livres  (980,000  1.)  in  arrears  in  Europe.  Consequently  the  stock 
of  the  Company,  exclusive  of  their  fortifications,  did  not  exceed 
56,800,000  livres  (2,485,000  !.)• 

Of  this  sum,  inconsiderable  as  it  was,  there  were  only  23,400,000 
livres  (1,023,750  1.)  in  commercial  effects;  that  is  to  say,  ready 
money,  merchandize,  and  gooc^  debts.  The  remainder  consisted 
of  bad  debts  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  (131,250  1.),  and  of 
doubtful  ones  to  the  amount  of  6,600,000  livres  (288,750  l.j; 
8,000,000  livres  (350,000  1.)  allotted  for  provision  for  the  table; 
1,400,000  (61,250  1.)  for  brass  cannon;  for  iron  ordnance,  bul- 
lets and  balls,  500,000  (21,875  1.);  for  muskets  and  ammunition 
1,800,000  (78,750  1.);  for  plate  200,000  (8,750  1.);  for  slaves 
300,000  (13,125  1.);  for  cattle  and  horse  200,000  (8,7501.);  and  for 
goods  entered  from  different  parts  of  India  for  Batavia  11,200,000 
livres  (490,0001.) 

It  remains  to  examine  what  profits  the  Company  have  been  able 
to  make  with  so  weak  a  capital.  Their  gains,  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  compute  them,  annually  amount  to  25,400,000  livres 
(1,111,250  1.);  but  their  ordinary  expences  amount  to  18,600,000 
(813,750  1.);  and  their  dividend,  supposing  it  to  be  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  3,330,000  (145,686  1.  10s.);  consequently  they  have 
only  470,000  livres  (20,562  1.  10s.)  remaining,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  war,  the  loss  of  their  magazines  by  fire,  or  their  vessels 
by  sea,  and  all  that  train  of  evils  which  human  prudence  can  nei- 
ther foresee  nor  prevent. 

This  state  of  the  matter  must  appear  to  those  who  see  things 
only  at  a  distance,  to  have  so  little  probability,  that  we  should 
not  have  ventured  to  warrant  the  truth  of  it,  if  we  had  not  be- 
fore us  governor-general  Mossel's  correspondence  with  the  direc- 
tion *.  This  discerning  and  able  administrator  considers  the  Com- 
pany as  an  exhausted  body  that  is  sustained  by  cordials:  "  It  is," 
as  he  expresses  himself,  "  a  leaky  vessel,  that  is  kept  from  foun- 
"  dering  only  by  the  pump." 

This  deplorable,  situation,  which  will  reduce  the  Company  to 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  upon  their  capital,  or  of  lessen- 
ing their  dividend  still  more,  if  any  new  misfortune  should  hap- 
pen, must  have  had  its  causes,  and  those  too  very  considerable. 
The  most  obvious  of  all  is  the  multitude  of  petty  wars  which 
have  followed  each  other  without  interruption. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  had  scarce  re- 

Reasom     q)     covered  from  the  ast0nishment   into  which  they 

the    decline    of     ^  ^  throv/n  by  the  victories  gained  by  the 

the  Lpmpuny.        Dutch,  over  a  people  whom  they  looked  upon  as 


*  This  great  merchant,  and  the  most  intelligent  perhaps  who  ever  was  in  "     ' 
made  it  only  amount  to  600,000  florins,  which  we  have  reduced  to  250,000,  an 
is  accused  by  his  superiors  of  exaggeration. 
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invincible,  when  they  grew  impatient  of  the  yoke.  The  Compa- 
ny, dreading  the  consequences  of  this  discontent,  made  war  upon 
the  king  of  Ternate,  to  oblige  him  to  consent  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  clove-tree  every  where  except  in  Amboyna.  The  islanders 
in  Banda  were  utterly  exterminated,  because  they  refused  to  be- 
come their  slaves.  Macassar,  in  order  to  support  their  interests, 
kept  up  a  considerable  force  for  a  long  time.  The  loss  of  Formosa 
brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  factories  of  Tonkin  and  Siam.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  to  support  the  exclusive  trade  of 
Sumatra.  Malacca  was  besieged,  its  territory  ravaged,  and  its  na- 
vigation interrupted  by  pirates.  Negapatan  was  twice  attacked; 
Cochin  was  engaged  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  the  kings  of  Cali- 
cut and  Travancor;  Ceylon  has  been  a  scene  of  perpetual  disturb- 
ances; which  are  full  as  frequent,  and  still  more  violent,  at  Java, 
where  peace  can  never  continue  long,  unless  the  Company  will 
give  a  reasonable  price  for  the  commodities  they  require.  They 
have  engaged  in  bloody  contests  with  an  European  nation,  whose 
power  in  India  increases  every  day,  and  whose  character  is  not 
that  of  moderation.  All  these  wars  have  proved  ruinous;  more 
ruinous  indeed  than  might  have  been  expected,  because  those  who 
had  the  management  of  them  only  sought  opportunities  of  enrich- 
ing themselves. 

These  notorious  dissentions  have  in  many  places  been  followed 
by  odious  oppressions,  which  have  been  practised  at  Japan,  China, 
Cambodia,  Arrackan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  Achem,  Co- 
romandel,  Surat  in  Persia,  at  Bassora,  Mocho,  and  other  places. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  countries  in  India  are  filled  with  tyrants, 
who  prefer  piracy  to  commerce,  who  acknowledge  no  right  but 
that  of  power,  and  think  that  whatever  is  practicable  is  just. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  Company  from  the  places  where 
their  trade  met  with  no  interruption,  for  a  long  time  counterba- 
lanced the  losses  they  sustained  in  others  by  tyranny  or  anarchy, 
but  other  European  nations  deprived  them  of  this  indemnification. 
This  competition  obliged  them  to  buy  dearer,  and  to  sell  cheaper. 
Their  natural  advantages  might,  perhaps,  have  enabled  them  to 
support  this  misfortune,  if  their  rivals  had  not  determined  to  throw 
the  home-trade  of  India  into  the  hands  of  private  merchants.  By 
this  expression  we  are  to  understand,  the  transporting  the  merchan- 
dize of  one  country  in  Asia  to  another  country  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  the  globe;  from  China,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  for  instance,  to 
the  Philippines,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  By  means  of  this  circulation, 
and  by  a  multiplicity  of  exchanges,  the  Dutch  obtained  for  nothing, 
or  for  a  trifle,  the  rich  cargoes  they  brought  to  Europe.  The  ac- 
tivity, economy,  and  skill  of  the  free  merchants,  drove  the  Company 
from  all  the  sea-ports  where  equal  favour  was  shewn.     Their  flag 
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was  seldom  seen  in  the  roads,  where  eight  or  ten  English  vessels 
appeared. 

This  revolution,  which  so  clearly  pointed  out  to  them  what  steps 
they  had  to  take,  did  not  set  them  right  with  respect  to  a  measure 
that  was  destructive  to  trade.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  car- 
ry all  their  Indian  and  European  merchandize  to  Batavia,  from 
whence  it  was  distributed  among  the  different  factories,  who  sold 
it  to  advantage.  This  custom  occasioned  expence  and  loss  of  time, 
the  inconveniencies  of  which  were  not  perceived  while  their  profits 
were  so  enormous.  When  other  nations  carried  on  a  direct  trade,  it 
became  indispensably  necessary  to  relinquish  a  system  not  only  bad 
in  itself,  hut  incompatible  with  circumstances.  The  dominion  of 
custom,  however,  still  prevails;  and  it  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
Company's  apprehensions  that  their  servants  would  make  an  ill  use 
of  any  innovation,  that  they  did  not  adopt  a  measure,  the  necessity 
of  which  was  so  fully  demonstrated. 

This  motive  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  pretext,  which 
served  as  a  cover  to  private  interest.  The  fraiids  of  the  commis- 
saries were  more  than  winked  at.  The  principal  ones  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  exact  in  their  conduct.  They  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  admirals,  who  visited  all  the  factories,  were  invested 
with  absolute  powers  in  India,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  voy- 
age, sent  an  account  to  Europe  of  their  administration.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  the  government  became  less  active,  the  agents, 
who  were  not  so  strictly  watched,  grew  more  remiss.  They  aban- 
doned themselves  to  effeminacy,  a  habit  of  which  is  easily  con- 
tracted in  hot  countries.  The  number  of  these  persons  was  oblig- 
ed to  be  increased;  and  no  one  made  a  capital  point  of  correcting 
an  abuse,  which  gave  the  people  in  power  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding for  their  dependents.  They  went  to  Asia  with  a  view  of 
making  a  considerable  fortune  in  a  short  time.  Being  prohibited 
from  trading,  their  appointments  not  being  sufficient  to  maintain 
them,  and  all  honest  ways  of  enriching  themselves  being  shut  up 
against  them,  they  bad  recourse  to  mal-practices.  The  Company 
were  cheated  in  all  their  affairs  by  factors  who  had  no  interest  in 
their  prosperity.  These  disorders  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  allow  a  premium  of  five  per  cent-  upon  all  com- 


modities sold  or  bought,  which  was  to  be  divided 


all  the 


servants  according  to  their  ranks.  Upon  these  terms  they  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  their  account  was  just.  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  but  five  years;  it  being  found  that  corruption  prevail- 
ed as  much  as  ever;  the  premium  and  the  oath  were  abolished; 
and,  from  this  period,  the  agents  ask  any  consideration  for  their 
trouble  to  which  their  avarice  may  prompt  them. 

The  contagion  which  at  first  infected  the  lower  factories  gra- 
dually reached  the  principal  settlements,  and,  at  last,  Batavia  itself. 
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So  great  a  simplicity  prevailed  there  at  first,  that  the  members  of 
the  government,  usually  dressed  like  common  sailors,  and  never 
wore  decent  clothes  but  in  their  council-chamber.  This  modesty 
was  accompanied  with  so  distinguished  a'  probity,  that,  before  the 
year  1850,  not  one  remarkable  fortune  had  been  made;  but  this 
unheard-of  prodigy  of  virtue  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  We 
have  seen  warlike  republics  conquer  and  make  acquisitions  for 
their  country,  and  fill  the  public  treasury  with  the  spoils  of  king- 
doms: but  we  shall  never  see  the  citizens  of  a  commercial  republic 
amass  riches,  for  a  particular  body  in  the  state,  from  which  they 
derive  neither  glory  nor  profit.  The  austerity  of  republican  prin- 
ciples must  of  course  give  place  to  the  example  of  the  people  of  the 
east.  This  relaxation  of  manners  was  more  sensibly  perceived  in 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  where  the  articles  of  luxury,  that  came 
from  all  parts,  and  the  air  of  magnificence  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  throw  round  the  administration,  introduced  a  taste  for  shew. 
This  taste  occasioned  a  corruption  of  manners,  which  made  all  me- 
thods of  getting  money  alike  indifferent.  Even  the  appearance  of 
decency  was  so  far  disregarded,  that  a  governor-general,  finding 
himself  convicted  of  plundering  the  finances  without  mercy,  made 
no  scruple  of  justifying  his  conduct,  by  shewing  a  carte  blanche 
signed  by  the  Company. 

How  could  the  conduct  of  the  governors  be  remedied,  when 
their  depravation  could  not  be  foreseen  in  the  infancy  of  the  re- 
public, where  a  purity  of  manners  and  frugality  prevailed?  In  these 
settlements  of  the  Dutch,  the  laws  had  been  made  for  virtuous 
men;  other  manners  required  other  laws. 

_  These  disorders  might  have  been  repressed  in  their  first  begin- 
nings, if  they  had  not  naturally  made  the  same  progress  in  Europe 
as  m  Asia:  but,  as  a  river  that  overflows  its  banks  collects  more  mud 
than  water  in  its  passage,  so  the  vices  which  riches  bring  along 
with  them  increase  faster  than  riches  themselves.  The  post  of  di- 
rector, which  was  at  first  allotted  to  able  merchants,  was  at  length 
vested  in  great  families,  where  it  is  held  with  the  magistracies,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  was  first  procured.  These  families,  engaged  in 
political  views,  or  in  the  service  of  administration,  considered  the 
posts,  which  they  had  ravished  from  the  Company,  only  in  the 


light  of  a  considerable  income,  or  an  ea 


sy  provision  for  their  re- 


lations; some  of  them  even  as  opportunities  of  making  a  bad  use 
of  their  credit.  ^  The  business  of  receiving  accounts,  hearing  de- 
bates, and  carrying  on  the  most  important  transactions  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  left  to  a  secretary,  who,  under  the  plausible  title  of  ad- 
vocate, became  the  sole  manager  of  all  the  affairs.  The  governors, 
who  met  but  twice  a-year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  at  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  fleets,  forgot  the  habit  and  track  of  all  business, 
which  requires  a  constant  attention.     They  were  obliged  to  repose 
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an  entire  confidence  in  a  person  appointed  by  the' state,  to  make 
extracts  from  all  the  dispatches  that  arrived  from  India,  and  to 
draw  up  the.  form  of  the  answers  that  were  to  be  returned.  This 
guide,  who  was  sometimes  incapable,  often  bribed,  and  always  sus- 
picious, frequently  led  those  he  had  the  conducting  of  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  where  he  left  them  to  fall. 

The  spirit  of  commerce  arises  from  interest;  and  interest  always 
occasions  disputes.  Each  chamber  wanted  to  have  docks,  arsenals, 
and  magazines,  for  the  ships  they  were  to  fit  out.  Offices  accord- 
ingly were  multiplied,  and  frauds  were  encouraged. 

It  was  a  maxim  in  every  department,  to  furnish  goods,  as  it  had 
a  right  to  do,  in  proportion  to  its  armaments.  These  goods  were 
not  alike  proper  for  the  places  for  which  they  were  destined,  and 
were  either  not  sold  at  all,  or  sold  to  disadvantage. 

When  circumstances  called  for  extraordinary  supplies,  a  spirit 
of  puerile  vanity,  which  is  afraid  of  betraying  its  weakness  by  con- 
fessing its  wants,  led  them  to  avoid  borrowing  money  in  Holland, 
where  they  would  have  paid  only  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  Batavia,  where  money  was  at  six;  or  more 
frequently  to  Bengal,  or  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was 
nine  per  cent,  and  sometimes  much  higher.  Abuses  were  multi- 
plied on  all  sides. 

The  States-general,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  every  three 
years  into  the  state  of  the  Company,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
kept  within  the  limits .  assigned  by  their  grant;  to  see  that  justice 
was  administered  to  the  persons  concerned,  and  that  the  trade  was 
carried  on  in  a  manner  that  was  not  prejudicial  to  the  republic; 
might,  and  ought  to  have  put  a  stop  to  these  irregularities.  What- 
ever their  reasons  might  be,  this  was  never  done.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  behaviour,  they  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
proprietors  unite  in  conferring  upon  the  last  .Stadtholder  the  su- 
preme direction  of  their  affairs  in  Europe  and  India;  without  being 
aware  of  the  danger  that  might  result,  from  the  influence  that  a 
perpetual  president  of  the  state  must  have  over  a  rich  and  power- 
ful body.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  dividend  is  at  present  larger, 
and  the  price  of  stocks  higher.  A  certain  premature  death  has 
drawn  a  veil  over  the  plan  of  reformation  that  had  been  concerted. 
Necessity  will  oblige  them  to  resume  it,  with  such  wise  precau- 
tions, no  doubt,  as  may  prevent  the  abuse  of  that  power,  against 
which  they  think  themselves  bound  to  protest. 

The  first  step  must  be,  to  convince  them- 
selves that  the  government  of  the  Company  is 
too  complicated  even  in  Europe.  A  direction 
vested  in   so  many   chambers,   and  in  such  a 


Measures  that 
remain  to  be  taken 
for  the  re- esta- 
blishment of  the 
i's  affairs. 


Company's  affa 


f  directors,  must  be  attended  with 


number  o 
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the  same  spirit  should  operate  every  where  alike,  and  that  the  tran- 
sactions should  be  carried  on  without  receiving  a  tincture  from  the 
opposite  views  of  the  persons  who  conduct  them  in  different  places, 
without  concert  or  connection.  Unity  of  design,  so  necessary  in 
the  fine  arts,  is  equally  advantageous  in  business.  It  will  be  in  vain 
objected,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all  democratical  states  to  divide 
their  wealth;  and  to  make  the  estates  of  the  citizens  as  equal  as 
possible.  This  maxim,  in  itself  true,  is  not  applicable  to  a  repub- 
lic that  has  no  territory,  and  -maintains  itself  merely  by  its  com- 
merce. It  will  therefore  be  expedient  that  every  article  bought 
or  sold  should  fall  under  one  general  inspection,  and  be  brought 
into  one  port.  The  savings  that  would  be  made  would  be  the 
least  advantage  the  Company  would  receive  from  this  altera- 
tion. 

From  this  place,  which  would  be  the  center  of  intelligence  from 
all  quarters,  deputations  might  be  sent  to  inquire  into,  and  correct 
abuses  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
towards  the  Indian  princes,  from  whom  they  have  forcibly  extort- 
ed an  exclusive  commerce,  will  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  their 
consideration.  They  have,  for  a  long  time,  behaved  towards 
them  with  an  insolent  pride;  have  attempted  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  their  government;  and  to  engage  them  in  quarrels  with  their 
neighbours;  they  have  fomented  divisions  among  their  subjects, 
and  shewn  a  discrust,  mixed  with  animosity;  they  have  obliged  them 
to  make  sacrifices  which  they  never  promised,  and  deprived  them 
of  advantages  secured  to  them  by  the  terms  of  capitulation.  All 
these  intolerable  acts  of  tyranny  occasion  frequent  disturbances, 
which  sometimes  end  in  hostilities.  To  restore  harmony,  which 
is  a  task  that  grows  more  necessary  and  more  difficult  every  day, 
agents  should  be  appointed,  who,  to  a  spirit  of  moderation,  join  a 
knowledge  of  the  interests,  customs,  language,  religion,  and  man- 
ners of  these  nations.  At  present,  perhaps,  the  Company  may  be 
unprovided  with  persons  of  this  character;  but  it  concerns  them  to 
procure  them.  Perhaps,  too,  they  might  find  them  among  the  su- 
perintendents of  their  factories,  which  they  have  every  reason  to 
induce  them  to  abandon. 

The  discerning  part  of  the  merchants  of  all  nations  unanimously 
agree,  that  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India  are  too  numerous;  and 
that,  by  lessening  their  number,  they  would  greatly  reduce  their 
expences,  without  abridging  their  commerce.  The  Company  can- 
not possibly  be  ignorant  of  what  is  so  generally  known.  One 
would  be  apt  to  think  they  were  induced  to  continue  the  factories 
that  were  expensive  to  them,  to  prevent  a  suspicion  that  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  them.  But  this  weak  consideration 
should  sway  them  no  longer.  All  that  deserves  their  attention  is, 
to  make  a  due  distinction  between  what  is  convenient  to  part  with, 
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and  advantageous  to  retain.  They  have  before  them  a  series  of 
facts  and  experiments,  which  must  prevent  any  mistake  in  an  ar- 
rangement of  such  importance. 

In  the  subordinate  factories,  which  they  may  think  proper  to 
continue  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  they  will  demolish  all  useless 
fortifications;  they  will  dissolve  the  councils,  established  out  of  os- 
tentation rather  than  necessity;  and  they  will  pi-oportion  the  num- 
ber of  their  servants  to  the  extent  of  their  business.  Let  the  Com- 
pany call  to  mind  those  happy  times,  when  two  or  three  factors, 
chosen  with  judgment,  sent  out  cargoes  infinitely  more  considera- 
ble than  "any  they  have  received  since;  when  they  gained  amazing 
profits  upon  their  goods,  which,  in  process  of  time,  have  been  poc- 
keted by  their  numerous  agents;  and  then  they  will  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  return  to  their  old  maxims,  and  prefer  a  simplicity 
which  made  them  rich,  to  an  empty  parade  that  ruins  them.  These 
disorders  were  owing  to  their  own  misconduct.  The  Europeans 
settled  in  their  colonies,  lived  in  disgrace,  if  they  were  not  engag- 
ed in  their  service.  Every  expedient  was  tried  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  a  state  of  humiliation,  which  it  was  impossible  to  en- 
dure. The  superintendents  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted; 
and  employments  were  multiplied  without  necessity  and  without 
measure.  Let  them  discountenance  a  prejudice,  which,  in  what- 
ever light  it  is  viewed,  is  unjust  and  pernicious;  and  the  reforma- 
tion we  are  pointing  out  will  easily  be  accomplished. 

It  will  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  in  the  large  colonies. 
The  Company's  agents  there  are  a  more  numerous,  reputable,  and, 
in  proportion,  a  more  opulent  body,  and  consequently  less  dispos- 
ed to  submit  to  any  regulations.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  re- 
duce them  to  order:  since  the  abuses  they  have  either  introduced, 
or  winked  at,  must  sooner  or  later  inevitably  bring  on  the  ruin  of 
the  interests  over  which  they  preside.  The  mismanagement  that 
prevails  in  the  work-shops,  magazines,  docks,  and  arsenals  at  Bala- 
via,  and  other  large  settlements,  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  The 
mal-practices  of  the  superintendents  and  subordinate  officers  are  so 
notorious,  that;  according  to  the  most  favourable  representations, 
at  least  two-thirds  might  be  saved,  if  the  buildings,  works,  and  re- 
pairs were  executed  by  contract. 

These  arrangements  would  lead  to  others  still  more  considera- 
ble. At  their  first  rise,  the  Company  established  fixed  and  pre- 
cise rules,  which  were  not  to  be  departed  from,  on  any  pretence, 
or  on  any  occasion  whatsoever.  Their  servants  were  mere  ma- 
chines, the  smallest  movements  of  which  were  wound  up  before- 
hand. They  judged  this  absolute  and  universal  direction  neces- 
sary to  correct  what  was  amiss  in  the  choice  of  their  agents,  who 
were  most  of  them  drawn  out  of  obscurity,  and  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  careful  education  which  would  have  enlarged  their 
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ideas.  The  Company  themselves  did  not  suffer  the  least  variation 
in  their  own  conduct;  and  to  this  invariable  uniformity  they  attri- 
buted the  success  of  their  enterprizes.  The  frequent  misfortunes 
which  this  system  occasioned,  did  not  prevail  with  them  to  lay  it 
aside;  and  they  always  adhered  obstinately  to  their  first  plan.  In 
this  they  were  not  guided  by  reflection,  but  followed  a  blind  imr 
pulse.  Now,  when  they  can  no  longer  commit  errors  with  inir 
punity,  it  is  necessary  they  should  make  some  alterations.  '  Tired 
of  maintaining  a  disadvantageous  struggle  with  the  free  traders  of 
other  nations,  they  should  resolve  to  leave  the  commerce,  from  one 
part  of  India  to  another,  to  private  persons-  This  happy  innova- 
tion would  make  their  colonies  richer  and  more  powerful.  They 
themselves  would  reap  more  advantage  from  the  customs  that  would 
be  paid  in  their  factories,  than  they  receive  from  the  faint  efforts 
of  an  expiring  commerce.  Every  thing,  even  the  ships  that  are 
too  old  to  be  sent  to  Europe,  would  turn  to  account.  The  naviga- 
tors in  these  settlements  would  be  glad  to  make  use  of  them  in 
those  calm  seas. 

Perhaps  the  Company  might  carry  the  plan  of  reformation  still 
further.  Would  it  not  be  a  proper  scheme  to  resign  the  trade  of 
linens  exported  to  Europe  to  individuals?  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  their  operations,  know  very  well  that  they  gain  no  more 
than  thirty  per  cent,  by  this  article;  which  is  always  sold  to  them 
at  a  dear  rate  by  their  agents,  though  it  is  bought  with  their  own 
money.  If  we  deduct  from  this  profit,  the  averages,  the  interest 
of  advance-money,  the  salaries  of  the  commissaries,  and  the  ha- 
zards at  sea,  the  remainder  will  be  very  trifling.  Would  not  twenty 
per  cent,  freight,  which  the  free  merchants  would  readily  give,  be 
of  greater  advantage  to  the  Company? 

They  would  then  be  released  from  the  cares  and  restraints  of 
their  present  commerce,  and  the  port  of  Batavia  would  be  open  to 
all  nations,  who  would  load  their  ships  with  the  merchandize  of 
Europe,  with  the  goods  bought  by  the  Company,  at  a  low  price,  of 
the  Indian  princes,  with  whom  they  carry  on  an  exclusive  trade, 
and  with  the  spices  destined  for  all  the  sea-ports  in  Asia,  where 
the  consumption  would  necessarily  increase:  the  sacrifice  they 
would  make  to  the  general  freedom  of  trade  would  be  amply  re- 
warded, by  the  certain,  easy,  and  advantageous  sale  of  spices  in 
Europe:  the  progress  of  corruption  would  be  stopt,  by  adhering  to 
so  plain  a  rule  of  administration;  and  order  would  be  established 
on  such  firm  grounds,  that  it  would  require  but  little  care  to  pre- 
serve it 

The  necessity  of  making  the  internal  arrangements  we  propose, 
is  so  much  the  more  urgent,  as  the  Company  are  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  constituent  part  of  their  power,  and  of  having  the 
spice  trade  taken  from  them. 

vol.  i.  X 
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It  is  confidently  reported,  that  the  clove-tree  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  any  where  but  at  Amboyna;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Before 
the  Dutch  got  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  properly  so  called,  all 
the  islands  in  this  Archipelago  were  covered  with  these  trees. 
They  ordered  them  to  be  pulled  up,  and  continue  to  send  two 
sloops,  each  having  twelve  soldiers  on  board,  with  orders  to  de- 
stroy them  wherever  they  appear.  -  But  not  to  lay  any  stress  here 
upon  the  baseness  of  such  avarice,  which  counteracts  the  bounty  of 
nature,  these  extirpators,  with  all  their  industry,  can  only  execute 
their  commission  upon  the  coast.  Were  three  hundred  men  to  be 
continually  employed  in  traversing  the  forests,  they  would  not  be 
able  fully  to  answer  the  intention  of  their  employers.  The  earth 
rebels  against  this  devastation,  and  seems  to  resist  the  wickedness 
of  men.  The  clove  springs  up  under  the  instrument  that  destroys 
it,  and  mocks  the  unfeeling  industry  of  the  Dutch,  who  wish  to  see 
nothing  grow  but  for  themselves.  The  English  that  are  settled  at 
Sumatra  have,  for  some  years,  sent  cloves  to  their  mother-coun- 
try, which  they  obtain  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bally,  who  ga- 
ther them  in  places  where  it  is  pretended  they  no  longer  exist. 

It  is  equally  a  mistake  that  the  nutmeg-tree  is  confined  to  Ban- 
da:  it  grows  in  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  islands  that  lie  near  that 
coast.  The  Malays,  the  only  people  who  held  any  correspondence 
with  these  fierce  nations,  have  carried  the  produce  of  this  tree  to 
Batavia.  The  precautions  that  have  been  taken  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  have  only  served  the  more  fully  to  confirm 
it;  and  its  truth  is  supported  by  so  many  attestations,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  entertain  a  doubt  of  it. 

If,  however,  the  certainty  of  these  facts  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion; if  either  habit  or  tradition  should  make  it  believed,  that  the 
Spaniards  settled  at  the  Philippines  could  not,  with  great  advantage 
to  themselves,  easily  procure  the  clove  and  nutmeg  tree,  it  must,  on 
all  hands,  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  these  remote  seas,  an  event 
has  happened  which  merits  a  serious  attention.  The  strait  of 
Lombock  has  been  discovered  by  the  English:  in  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  they  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Saffra,  which  lies  be- 
tween New  Guinea  and  the  Molucca  islands.  This  island  is  found 
to  be  in  the  same  latitude,  to  have  the  same  soil,  and  the  same  cli- 
mate, with  those  that  produce  the  spices;  and  they  have  formed  a 
settlement  upon  it.  Is  it  credible,  that  this  active  and  persevering 
nation  will  lose  sight  of  the  only  object  they  can  propose  to  them- 
selves from  this  situation?  or  that  they  will  be  discouraged  by  the 
obstacles  they  meet  with?  Could  we  suppose  the  Company  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  character  of  their  rivals,  their  situation 
would  no  longer  be  doubtful;  it  would  be  desperate. 

Setting  aside  this  contest  between  trading  interests,  the  Dutch 
have  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  one  of  a  slower  and  more  de- 
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structure  kind.  All  circumstances,  particularly  their  manner  -of 
conducting  their  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  conspire  to  invite 
their  enemies  to  attack  them. 

The  Company  have  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred  ships,  from  six 
hundred  to  a  thousand  tons  burthen.  Twenty-eight  or  thirty  are 
annually  sent  out  from  Europe,  and  a  smaller  number  returns. 
Those  that  are  not  in  a  condition  to  return  make  voyages  in  India, 
where  the  seas,  except  those  in  the  neighbourhood.of  Japan,  are 
so  calm,  that  weaker  vessels  may  sail  in'  them  with  safety.  In 
times  of  profound  peace,  the  ships  sail  separately;  but  on  their  re- 
turn, they  always  form  two  fleets  at  the  Cape,  which  come  by  the 
Orcades,  where  two  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  Republic  wait 
to  convoy  them  to  Holland.  In  time  of  war,  this  round  about 
passage  was  contrived,  to  avoid  the  enemy's  privateers;  and  they 
continue  to  make  use  of  it  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  contraband 
trade.  It  was  found  difficult  to  procure  sailors  who  would  encoun- 
ter the  cold  blasts  of  the  north,  after  being  used  to  hot  climates; 
but  this  difficulty  was  surmounted,  by  offering  two  months  pay  ex- 
traordinary. This  custom  has  been  continued,  even  when  con- 
trary winds  or  storms  drove  the  fleets  into  the  channel.  The 
chamber  of  Amsterdam  once  made  an  attempt  to  suppress  this 
custom;  but  they  were  in  danger  of  being  burnt  by  the  populace, 
who,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  disapproved  of  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Company,  and  lamented  their  exclusive  privilege. 
The  Company's  navy  is  commanded  by  officers,  who  were  origi- 
nally sailors  or  cabin-boys;  they  may  be  qualified  for  pilots,  and 
for  working  a  ship,  but  have  not  the  least  notion  of  naval  evolu- 
tions. Besides,  from  the  defects  of  their  education,  they  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  love  of  glory,  or  of  inculcating  it  into  that  class  of 
men  who  are  under  their  command. 

Their  conduct  is  still  worse  with  regard  to  their  land  force.  Sol- 
diers who  have  deserted  from  every  nation  in  Europe,  may,  in- 
deed, be  expected  not  to  want  courage;  but  their  provision  and 
clothing  are  so  bad,  and  they  are  so  much  harassed,  that  they 
have  great  aversion  to  the  service.  The  officers,  who  were  for 
the  most  part,  originally  bred  to  some  low  profession,  in  which 
they  got  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  their  posts,  are  by  no  means 
cut  out  to  inspire  them  with  a  military  spirit.  The  contempt  in 
which  a  people,  purely  commercial,  hold  those  whose  situation 
dooms  them  to  an  involuntary  poverty,  together  with  their  aver- 
sion for  war,  contributes  greatly  to  degrade  and  dispirit  them. 
To  these  several  causes  of  their  inactivity,  weakness,  and  want  of 
discipline,  may  be  subjoined  another,  which  is  equally  applicable 
both  to  the  land  and  sea-service. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  most  despotic  governments,  so  dis-  . 
hopourable  and  iniquitous  a  mode  of  raising  seamen  and  soldiers, 
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as  that  which  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  practised  by  the  Company, 
Their  agents,  called  by  the  people  vendeurs  d'ames  (kidnappers,) 
who  are  always  busy  in  the  territories,  and  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Republic,  make  it  their  employment  to  entice 
credulous  men  to  embark  for  India,  in  hopes  of  making  a  consi- 
derable fortune  in  a  short  time.  Those  who  are  allured  by  the 
bait  are  inrolled,  and  receive  two  months  pay,  which  is  always  gi- 
ven to  their  betrayer.  They  enter  into  an  engagement  of  three 
hundred  livres  (L.13  2s.  6d.),  which  is  the  profit  of  the  person 
that  enlists  them,  who  is  obliged  by  this  agreement  to  furnish  them 
with  some  clothes,  worth  about  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum.  The 
debt  is  secured  by  one  of  the  Company's  bills;  but  it  is  never 
paid,  unless  the  debtor  lives  long  enough  to  discharge  it  out  of  his 
pay. 

A  Company  which  supports  itself,  in  spite  of  that  contempt  which 
it  has  ever  entertained  for  the  military  profession,  and  with  soldiers 
corrupted,  should  enable  us  to  determine  the  progress  which  the 
arts  of  negociation  have  made  in  these  later  ages.  It  has  ever 
been  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  strength  by  treaties,  by  pa- 
tience, by  moderation,  and  by  artifice;  but  republicans  should  be 
well  informed,  that  such  a  state  can  only  be  a  precarious  one,  and 
that  political  measures,  how  well  soever  they  may  be  combined, 
are  not  always  able  to  resist  the  torrent  of  violence,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  circumstances.  The  Company  should  have  troops  compos- 
ed of  citizens,  which  is  by  no  means  impossible;  for  it  never  can 
inspire  that  public  spirit,  that  enthusiasm  for  glory,  which  itself 
does  not  possess.  In  this  respect,  it  is  the  same  with  a  company 
as  with  a  government,  which  should  form  its  troops  upon  those 
principles  only  that  are  the  basis  of  its  own  constitution.  Econo- 
my, and  the  desire  of  gain,  are  the  principles  of  administration 
adopted  by  the  Company.  These  are  the  motives  that  should  at- 
tach the  soldier  to  their  service.  As  he  is  engaged  in  commercial 
expeditions,  he  should  be  assured  of  a  reward  proportioned  to  the 
means  he  hath  exerted  in  forwarding  their  success,  and  his  pay 
should  be  made  out  to  him  in  stock.  Then  personal  interests,  far 
from  weakening  the  general  intentions,  will  only  serve  to  strengthen 
them. 

If  these  reflections  should  not  prevail  upon  the  Company  to  alter 
this  important  part  of  their  administration,  let  them,  at  least,  be  a- 
wakened  by  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  them.  K 
they  were  attacked  in  India,  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  set- 
tlements there  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  them  to  wrest  them 
from  the  Portuguese.  Their  best  towns  have  neither  covert-ways, 
nor  glacis,  nor  outworks,  and  would  not  hold  out  a  week.  They 
are  never  stocked  with  provisions,  though  they  are  always  filled 
with  warlike  stores.     There  are  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men, 
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whites  and  blacks,  to  defend  them,  and  there  should  be  double 
that  number.  These  disadvantages  would  not  be  compensated  by 
the  resources  of  the  navy.  The  Company  has  not  a  single  vessel 
of  the  line  in  all  its  ports,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  arm  the 
merchantmen  as  ships  of  war.  The  largest  of  those  that  return 
to  Europe  have  not  one  hundred  men;  and  if  the  men  dispersed 
in  all  the  ships  that  sail  to  India  were  collected,  there  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  number  to  form  one  single  ship's  crew.  Any  man, 
sccustomed  to  calculate  probable  events,  would  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  the  power  of  the  Dutch  might  be  annihilated  in  Asia  be- 
fore the  state  could  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Company.  The 
only  basis  upon  which  this  apparently  gigantic  Colossus  is  fixed,  is 
the  Molucca  islands.  Six  men  of  war,  however,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred land-forces,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  con- 
quest of  them;  and  this  might  be  effected  either  by  the  French  or 
the  English. 

If  the  French  should  form  this  enterprize,  their  squadron  might 
sail  fron  the  isle  of  France,  and  bear  down  upon  Ternate,  where  a 
commencement  of  hostilities  would  give  the  first  intelligence  of  its 
arrival  in  those  seas.  A  fort  without  outworks,  and  which  might 
be  battered  from  the  ships,  would  make  but  a  short  resistance. 
Amboyna,  which  formerly  had  a  rampart,  a  bad  ditch,  and  four 
small  bastions,  has  been  so  frequently  demolished  by  earthquakes, 
that  it  cannot  be  in  a  condition  to  put  a  stop  to  an  enterprizing 
enemy  for  two  days.  Banda  has  its  peculiar  difficulties.  There  is 
no  bottom  round  these  islands,  and  there  are  such  violent  currents, 
that,  if  two  or  three  channels  which  lead  up  to  it  were  missed,  the 
vessels  would  be  unavoidably  carried  away  under  the  wind.  But 
this  might  be  easily  prevented  by  the  pilots  of  Amboyna.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  attack  than  a  wall  without  a  ditch,  or  a  covert- 
way,  defended  only  by  four  bastions  in  bad  condition.  The  small 
fort,  erected  upon  an  eminence  that  commands  the  place,  could  not 
defend  itself  four  and-twenty-hours. 

All  those  who  have  seen  the  Moluccas,  and  examined  them  at- 
tentively, agree,  that  they  would  not  hold  out  one  month  against 
the  forces  we  have  mentioned.  If,  as  it  is  probable,  the  garrisons, 
which  are  not  half  so  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  be- 
sides exasperated  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  should 
refuse  to  fight,  or  should  make  but  a  little  resistance,  the  conquest 
would  be  more  rapid-  To  secure  it  as  firmly  as  it  deserves,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  possession  of  Batavia;  a  circumstance  not 
so  difficult  as  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  squadron,  with  the  soldiers 
that  were  not  left  in  garrison,  and  as  many  of  the  Dutch  troops  as 
should  have  joined  the  conqueror,  with  a  timely  reinforcement  of 
eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  would  infallibly  accomplish  this  enter- 
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prize 
tavia. 

The  most  common  obstacle  to  the  besieging  of  maritime  places 
is  the  difficulty  of  landing;  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  the 
capital  of  Java.  Governor-general  Imhoff,  who  was  apprized  of 
this  circumstance,  attempted  in  vain  to  remedy  it,  by  constructing 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  embellishes  the  city.  If 
these  works,  erected  at  a  great  expence  by  persons  of  no  skill,  had 
even  been  brought  to  perfection,  they  would  not  have  much  im- 
proved the  situation:  the  landing,  which  would  have  been  made 
impracticable  in  one  place,  would  always  have  been  open  by  means 
of  several  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  road,  and  are  all 
navigable  by  sloops. 

The  troops  being  once  formed  upon  land,  would  find  nothing 
but  an  immense  city  without  a  covert-way,  defended  by  a  rampart, 
and  by  some  low  and  irregular  bastions,  surrounded  by  a  ditch; 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  river,  and  on  the  other  by  some  marshy 
canals,  which  might'  easily  be  filled  with  running  water;  it.  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  citadel;  but  Imhoff,  by  building  between 
the  city  and  this  fortress  some  extensive  and  high  barracks,  inter- 
cepted the  communication.  He  was  afterwards  told  of  this  blun- 
der, and  he  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  rectifying  it,  than  to 
demolish  two  half-bastions  of  the  fortress  looking  towards  the  city. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  joined  to  each  other. 

But  if  the  fortifications  were  as  perfect  as  they  are  bad;  if  the 
artillery,  which  is  immense,  were  directed  by  men  of  judgment; 
if  even  Cohorn  or  Vauban  were  substituted  in  the  room  of  those 
unskilful  persons  who  have  now  the  charge  of  the  works,  the  place 
could  not  hold  out.  It  would  require  at  least  four  thousand  men 
to  defend  it,  and  there  are  seldom  more  than  six  hundred.  Nei- 
ther, indeed,  are  the  Dutch  so  ignorant  as  to  place  their  confidence 
in  so  feeble  a  garrison:  they  depend  much  more  upon  the  inunda- 
tions they  are  able  to  raise  by  opening  the  sluices  that  confine  se- 
veral small  rivers.  They  imagine  that  these  inundations  would 
retard  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  would  destroy  the  besei- 
gers  by  the  distempers  they  would  occasion.  With  a  little  more 
reflection,  they  would  discover  that  the  place  must  surrender  be- 
fore these  drainings  had  taken  effect. 

The  plan  of  conquest  that  France  might  form,  would  equally 
suit  the  interests  of  Great  Britain;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
English  would,  in  the  first  place,  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  excellent  harbour,  which  they  are  in  want 
of  for  their  voyages  to  the  Indies. 

The  Cape  may  be  attacked  in  two  places:  the  first  is  Table  Bay, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  the  fort  is  situated.     It  is  an  open  road, 


where  the  violence  of  the  sea  is  broken  onl 


:  by  a  small  island,  and 
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is  so  bad  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
that  in  1722  twenty-five  ships  were  lost  there,  and  seven  in  1736. 
Though  all  navigators  prefer  it  in  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  accommodations  they  find  there,  it  is  probable  that 
a  landing  would  not  be  attempted  here,  because  the  two  sides  of 
the  harbour  are  covered  with  batteries,  which  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous, and,  perhaps,  impossible  to  silence.  False  Bay  would  un- 
doubtedly be  preferable,  which,  though  at  thirty  leagues  distance 
from  the  former  by  sea,  is  yet  no  more  than  three  leagues  from, 
the  capital  on  the  land- side.  The  landing  would  be  effected 
quietly  in  this  place  of  security,  and  the  troops  would  gain,  with- 
out opposition,  an  eminence  which  commands  the  fort.  As  this 
citadel,  in  other  respects  confined,  is  only  defended  by  a  garrison 
of  three  or  four  hundred  men  at  most,  it  might  be  reduced  in  less 
than  a  day's  time  by  a  few  bombs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
ny, dispersed  throughout  an  immense  space,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  desarts,  would  not  have  time  to  come  to  its  relief. 
Perhaps  they  would  not,  if  it  were  even  in  their  power.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  the  oppression  under  which  they 
groan  may  make  them  wish  for  a  change  of  government.  The 
loss  of  the  Cape  would,  perhaps,  render  it  impossible  for  the  Com- 
pany to  convey  to  India  the  succours  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
their  settlements,  or  would  at  least  make  those  succours  less  cer- 
tain and  more  expensive.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  would 
draw  great  conveniencies,  even  immense  advantages  from  this  con- 
quest, if  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  which  reason  and  humanity  will 
always  oppose,  could  once  be  laid  aside. 

The  British  colonies  of  North  America  have  iron,  wood,  rice, 
sugar,  and  a  hundred  other  articles  of  consumption,  which  the 
Cape  is  entirely  without.  They  might  be  conveyed  thither,  and 
wines  and  brandy  received  in  exchange.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  this  part  of  Africa  are  so  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  that  an  immense  extent  of  land  may  be  allotted  to  it;  if  a  re- 
gular consumption  could  be  established,  we  should  soon  see  a  space 
of  two  hundred  leagues  covered  with  vineyards.  Toleration,  the 
mildness  of  the  government,  and  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  si- 
tuation, would  attract  cultivators  from  all  quarters.  They  would 
soon  be  in  a  condition  to  furnish  wholesome  and  agreeable  liquors 
in  plenty  to  British  America;  and,  perhaps,  the  metropolis  itself 
might  one  day  supply  itself  with  wine  from  the  same  plentiful 
source,  which  it  unwillingly  purchases  from  France. 

If  the  republic  of  Holland  should  not  consider  as  imaginary,  the 
dangers  to  which  our  love  of  the  general  good  of  nations  make  us 
apprehend  her  commerce  may  be  exposed,  she  ought  to  omit  no 
precaution  to  prevent  them.  She  must  constantly  keep  in  mind, 
that  the  Company,  from  its  beginning  in  the  year  1 722,  has  recei- 
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ved  about  fifteen  hundred  ships,  the  cargoes  of  which  amount  in 
India  to  703,366,000  livres  (L.30,772,262  10s.),  and  have  been 
sold  in  Europe  for  double  that  sum;  that  by  sending  6,000,000 
of  livres  (L. 262,500)  into  India,  annual  returns  of  40,000,000 
(L.  1,750,000)  are  procured,  only  the  fifth  part  of  which  at  most  is 
consumed  in  the  United  Provinces;  that,  at  the  renewal  of  each 
grant,  the  Company  has  given  considerable  sums  to  the  republic; 
that  it  has  assisted  the  state  whenever  it  has  stood  in  need  of  as- 
sistance; that  it  has  raised  a  multitude  of  private  fortunes,  which 
have  prodigiously  increased  the  riches  of  the  nation;  in  short,  that 
it  has  doubled,  perhaps  trebled,  the  activity  of  the  metropolis,  by 
fiirnishinp  it  with  frequent  opportunities  of  forming  great  enter- 
prizes.  _  , 

The  Company  customarily  pay  to  the  state,  duties  of  import  for 
all  the  merchandize  they  receive  from  India.  By  a  regulation  of 
the  10th  of  July  1677,  they  are  annually  to  pay  thirty-two  thou- 
sand livres  (L.  1,400)  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  export.  They  obtain- 
ed the  renewal  of  their  grant  in  1743,  with  this  formal  stipulation, 
that  the  republic  should  receive  three  per  cent,  upon  the  dividend. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  government  have  a  right  to  de- 
rive greater  advantages  from  an  exclusive  privilege  of  such  import- 
ance. 

It  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations,  whatever  the 
form  of  their  government  might  be,  that  the  estates  acquired  in 
any  country  ought  to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  government. 
The  reason  of  this  grand  maxim  is  evident  to  all  capacities.  Pri- 
vate fortunes  are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  public,  that,  when  that  is  injured,  the  others  must  suffer  of 
course.  Thus,  when  the  subjects  of  a  state  serve  it  with  their  for- 
tunes or  their  persons,  they  do  nothing  but  defend  their  own  pri- 
vate interest.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the  prosperity  of 
each  citizen.  This  maxim,  which  is  true  in  all  governments,  has 
a  particular  propriety  when  applied  to  free  societies. 

There  are,  besides,  bodies  of  men,  whose  interest,  either  from 
their  nature,  their  extensive  relations,  or  the  variety  of  their 
views,  are  more  essentially  connected  with  the  common  interest. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  India  Company  in  Holland.  The  enemies  to 
its  trade  are  enemies  to' the  republic;  and  its  security  is  establish- 
ed on  the  same  basis  with  that  of  the  state. 

In  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  best  discernment,  the  national  debt 
has  sensibly  weakened  the  United  Provinces,  and  affected  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  by  gradually  increasing  the  load  of  taxes.  The  re- 
public can  never  be  restored  to  its  original  splendor,  till  it  is  re- 
leased from  the  enormous  burthen  under  which  it  groans;  and 
this  relief  can  only  be  expected  from  a  Company,  which  it  has 
always  encouraged,  protected,  and  favoured.     To  place  this  power- 
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ful  body  in  a  situation  to  render  the  highest  services  to  the  coun- 
try, it  will  by  no  means  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
proprietors;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  back  to  those  princi- 
ples of  economy  and  simplicity,  and  to  that  plan  of  administration, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  its  early  prosperity. 

A  reformation  so  necessary  will  admit  of  no 
delay;  and  this  confidence  is  due  to  a  govern- 
ment, which  has  always  endeavoured  to  maintain 
a  great  number  of  citizens  within  itself,  and  to 
employ  only  a  small  part  of  them  in  its  distant 
settlements.  It  is  at  the  expence  of  all  Europe  that 
Holland  has  continually  increased  the  number  of  its  subjects:  the 
liberty  of  conscience  allowed  there,  and  the  moderation  of  the  laws, 
have  attracted  all  persons,  who  were  oppressed  in  a  hundred  different 
places  by  a  spirit  of  intoleration,  and  the  severity  of  government. 

The  republic  has  procured  means  of  subsistence  to  all  persons  who 
have  been  willing  to  settle  and  work  among  them:  we  have  seen, 
at  different  times,  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  ruined  by  war, 
seeking  security  and  employment  in  Holland. 

Agriculture  could  never  be  a  considerable  object  in  Holland,  al- 
though the  land  is  cultivated  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
possible.  But  the  herring  fishery  supplies  the  place  of  agri- 
culture. This  is  a  new  method  of  subsistence,  a  school  for  sea- 
men. Born  upon  the  waters,  they  plough  the  sea,  from  whence  they 
get  their  food:  they  grow  familiar  with  storms,  and  learn  without 
risk  to  overcome  dangers. 

The  traffic  of  transport,  which  the  republic  continually  carries 
on  from  one  European  nation  to  another,  is  also  a  kind  of  navigation, 
which,  without  destroying  men,  supplies  them  with  subsistence 
by  labour. 

In  short,  navigation,  which  depopulates  a  part  of  Europe,  peo- 
ples Holland.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  produce  of  the  country.  Her 
ships  are  her  landed  estates,  which  she  makes  the  most  of,  at  the 
expence  of  the  stranger. 

The  elegant  accommodations  of  life  are  known  in  Holland,  with- 
out being  an  object  of  pursuit:  the  refinements  of  behaviour  are 
adopted  with  moderation;  those  of  caprice  they  are  acquainted  with. 
A  spirit  of  order,  frugality,  and  even  avarice,  prevails  throughout 
the  nation,  and  has  been  carefully  kept  up  by  the  government. 

i  he  colonies  are  conducted  by  the  same  spirit.  They  are  peopled, 
in  general,  with  the  scum  of  the  nation,  or  with  foreigners;  but 
rigid  laws,  an  equitable  administration,  and  easy  subsistence,  and 
useful  labour,  soon  infuse  morals  into  those  men  who  were  exiled 
horn  Europe  for  their  crimes. 

The  same  design  of  preserving  the  population  prevails  in  the 
military  system;  the  republic  entertains  a  great  number  of  foreign 
troops  in  Europe,  and  some  in  the  colonies. 

vol.  i.  Y 
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The  sailors  in  Holland  are  well  paid;  and  foreign  seamen  are 
constantly  employed,  either  on  board  their  trading  vessels  or  their 
men  of  war. 

For  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  is  necessary  that  harmony 
should  be  preserved  at  home,  and  peace  abroad.  No  people,  ex- 
cept the  Swiss,  take  more  care  than  the  Dutch  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  their  neighbours;  and  they  endeavour,  still  more  than 
the  Swiss,  to  encourage  peace  among  them. 

The  republic  preserves  unanimity  among  her  citizens,  by  very 
excellent  laws,  which  prescribe  the  duties  of  every  station,  by  a 
speedy  and  disinterested  administration  of  justice,  and  by  regula- 
tions admirably  well  adapted  to  the  merchants.  She  has  shewn 
the  opinion  she  entertains  of  the  necessity  of  good  faith,  by  her  ob- 
servance of  treaties,  and  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  same 
principle  among  individuals. 


In  a  word, 


know  of  no  nation  in 


ipe 


that  has  considered 


better  what  its  united  advantages,  of  situation,  strength,  and  popu- 
lation allows  it  to  undertake,  or  that  has  known  and  followed  more 
effectually  the  means  of  increasing  both  its  population  and  its 
strength.  We  know  of  none,  which,  having  such  objects  as  an 
extensive  commerce  and  liberty,  mutually  attracting  and  support- 
ing each  other,  hath  conducted  itself  in  a  better  manner  for  the 
preservation  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  how  are  these  manners  already  changed  and  degenerated 
from  the  purity  of  a  republican  government?  Personal  interests, 
which  become  laudable  by  being  combined,  are  now  totally  selfish, 
and  corruption  is  become  general.  There  is  no  patriotism  in  that 
country,  which,  above  all  others  in  the  universe,  should  inspire  its 
inhabitants  with  the  firmest  attachment.  In  reality,  what  patriotic 
sentiments  might  we  not' expect  from  a  nation  that  can  say  to  it- 
self, "  This  land,  which  I  inhabit,  has  been  fertilized  by  me;  it  is  I 
"  who  have  embellished,  who  have  created  it.  This  threatening 
"  sea,  which  deluged  ail  our  plains,  rages  in  vain  against  the 
"  powerful  dykes  I  have  opposed  to  its  fury.  I  have  purified  this 
"  air  which  stagnant  waters  had  filled  with  fatal  exhalations.  It 
"  is  by  my  means  that  superb  cities  stand  now  upon  the  slime  and 
"  mud  over  which  the  ocean  once  roiled  its  waves.  The  ports  1 
"  have  constructed,  the  canals  I  have  digged,  receive  the  prochic- 
"  tions  of  the  whole  universe,  which  I  dispense  at  pleasure.  The 
"  inheritances  of  other  nations  are  only  possessions  which  man  dis- 
"  putes  with  man;  that  winch  I  shall  leave  to  my  posterity,  1  have 
"  ravished  from  the  elements  which  conspired  against  my  tefri- 
"  tory,  and  am  now  the  master  of  it.  It  is  here  that  I  have  esta- 
"  Wished  a  new  arrangement  of  nature,  a  new  system  of  manners. 
«  I  have  done  every  thing  where  there  was  nothing.  Air,  land, 
'"  government,  liberty,  all  these  are  my  works.     I  enjoy  the  glory 
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"  of  the  past,  and,  when  I  cast  a  look  into  futurity,  I  see  with  sa- 
"  tisfaction  that  my  ashes  shall  rest  quietly  on  the  same  spot  where 
"  my  forefathers  saw  the  breaking  of  storms?" 

What  motives  these  for  idolizing  one's  country!  Yet  there  is 
no  longer  any  patriotism,  any  public  spirit  in  Holland:  it  is  a  whole, 
the  parts  of  which  have  no  other  relation  among  themselves  than 
the  spot  they  occupy.  Meanness,  baseness,  and  dishonesty,  cha- 
racterize now  the  conquerors  of  Philip.  They  make  a  traffic  of 
their  oath,  as  of  their  provisions;  and  they  will  soon  become  the 
refuse  of  the  universe,  which  they,  had  astonished  by  their  industry 
and  by  their  virtues. 

Ye  unworthy  members  of  the  government  under  which  ye  live, 
shudder  at  the  dangers  that  surround  you!  Those  who  have  sla- 
vish souls  are  not  tar  removed  from  slavery.  The  sacred  fire  of 
liberty  can  only  be  kept  up  by  chaste  hands.  Ye  are  not  now  in 
that  state  of  anarchy,  when  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  all  equally 
opposed  by  the  nobles  in  their  respective  states,  could  not  carry  on 
their  designs,  either  with  secrecy,  unanimity,  or  rapidity;  when 
the  equilibrium  of  the  several  powers  was  merely  the  effect  of 
their  mutual  debility.  At  present,  power,  grown  more  indepen- 
dent, confirms  those  advantages  to  a  monarchy  which  a  free  state 
can  never  enjoy.  What  have  republicans  to  oppose  to  a  superio- 
rity so  formidable?  Their  virtues;  but  you  have  lost  them.  The 
corruption  of  your  manners,  and  of  your  magistrates,  encourages 
every  where  the  detractors  of  liberty;  and,  perhaps,  your  fatal  ex- 
ample is  the  means  of  imposing  a  heavier  yoke  on  other  nations. 
What  answer  would  you  wish  us  to  make  to  those  men,  who,  ei- 
ther from  the  prejudice  of  education,  or  the  want  of  honesty,  are 
perpetually  telling  us,  This  is  the  government  which  you  extol  so 
much  in  your  writings;  these  are  the  happy  consequences  of  that 
system  of  liberty  you  hold  so  dear.  To  those  vices,  which  you 
have  laid  to  the  charge  of  despotism,  they  have  added  another, 
which  surpasses  them  ah,  the  inability  to  stop  the  progress  of  evil? 
What  answer  can  be  given  to  so  severe  a  satire  on  democracy? 

Industrious  Hollanders!  ye,  who  were  formerly  so.  renowned  for 
your  bravery,  and  are  at  present  so  distinguished  by  your  wealth, 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  being  again  reduced  to  crouch  under  the 
rod  you  have  broken,  and  which  still  hangs  over  you.  Would  you 
learn  how  the  spirit  of  commerce  may  be  united  and  preserved 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty?  View  from  your  shores  that  island,  and 
those  people,  whom  Nature  presents  to  you  as  a  model  for  your 
imitation.  Keep  your  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  England:  if  the  al- 
liance of  that  kingdom  has  been  your  support,  its  conduct  will  now 
serve  you  as  an  instructor,  and  its  example  as  a  guide. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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SETTLEMENTS,  TRADE,  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE 

EAST  INDIES. 


Sketch  of  the 
ancient  state  of 
the  English  com- 
merce. 


JSJ  OTHING  is  known  with  certainty,  either 
of  the  period  in  which  the  British  isles  were 
peopled,  or  of  the  origin  of  their  first  inhabi- 
tants. All  we  can  learn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic historical  records  is,  that  they  were  suc- 
cessively visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Gauls.  The  traders  of  these  nations  used  to  go  there  to  barter 
earthen  vessels,  salt,  all  kinds  of  iron  and  copper  instruments,  for 
skins,  slaves,  hounds,  bull-dogs,  and  more  especially  for  tin.  1  heir 
profits  were  just  what  they  pleased  in  their  dealings  with  savages, 
equally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  what  they  sold  or  bought.  _ 

From  a  loose  speculation,  we  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  is- 
landers have  been  the  first  civilized  people  among  mankind.  1  here 
is  nothing  to  confine  people  living  on  a  continent:  they  may  goto 
get  their  livelihood  at  a  great  distance,  and  avoid  fighting  at  the 
same  time.  In  islands,  war,  and  the  inconvemencies  of  a  too  limit- 
ed society,  should  sooner  make  laws  and  treaties  necessary,  hut, 
whatever  is  the  reason  of  it,  we  generally  see  the  manners  and  the 
government  of  islanders  formed  later  and  more  imperfectly  than 
others.     All  the  traditions  respecting  Britain,  particularly  confirm 

this  assertion. 

The  Roman  empire  was  neither  sufficiently  lasting,  nor  peace- 
ful enough  to  improve,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  industry 
of  the  Britons.  Even  the  small  progress,  that  agriculture  and  thw- 
arts had  made  during  this  period,  was  lost  so  soon  as  that  haughty 
power  had  determined  to  abandon  this  conquest.  Ihe  spirit 
slavery,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of  Britain  MO 
contracted,  deprived  them  of  the  courage  necessary  to  resist  at  fir* 
the  overflowings  of  their  neighbours  the  P.cts,  who .had  saved 
themselves  from  the  yoke,  by  flying  towards  the  north  of  the 
land,  and  prevented  them  afterwards  from  being  able  to  oppose  tM 
more  destructive,  more  obstinate,  and  more  numerous  expeditions 
of  plunderers,  that  poured  in  swarms  from  the  more  northern  coun- 

tnAli'nationsPhad  reason  to  lament  this  dreadful  plague,  the  most 
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destructive,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
world;  but  the  calamities  which  Great  Britain  particularly  experi- 
enced are  inexpressible.  Every  year,  several  times  even  in  a  year, 
her  countries  were  ravished,  her  houses  burnt,  her  women  ravished, 
her  temples  stripped,  her  inhabitants  massacred,  tortured,  or  enslav- 
ed. All  these  misfortunes  succeeded  each  other  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  When  the  country  was  so  far  destroyed,  that  nothing  re- 
mained to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  these  barbarians,  they  seized  on  the 
land  itself.  One  nation  succeeded  another.  One  troop  superven- 
ing, expelled  or  exterminated  the  one  that  was  already  established; 
and  this  succession  of  revolutions  constantly  kept  up  indolence,  mis- 
trust, and  misery.  In  these  dispiriting  times,  the  Britons  had  but 
very  little  commercial  intercourse  with  the  continent.  Exchanges 
were  even  so  rare  amongst  them,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
witnesses  for  the  sale  of  the  least  trifle. 

A  stop  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  course  of  these  misfortunes, 
by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  one,  when  William  the 
Conqueror  subdued  Great  Britain,  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  His  followers  came  from  countries  rather  more 
civilized,  more  active,  and  more  industrious,  than  those  in  which 
they  were  about  to  settle  in.  Such  a  communication  ought  natu- 
rally to  have  rectified  and  enlarged  the  ideas  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple. Unhappily,  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  government  occa- 
sioned so  speedy  and  so  complete  a  revolution  in  matters  of  pro- 
perty, that  every  thing  was  thrown  into  confusion*. 

The  minds  of  men  were  scarcely  settled,  and  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  had  but  just  begun  to  consider  themselves  as 
one  and  the  same  people,  when  the  abilities  and  strength  of  the 
nation  were  engaged  in  supporting  the  pretensions  of  their  sove- 
reigns to  the  crown  of  France.  In  these  obstinate  wars,  the  Eng- 
lish displayed  military  talents  and  courage;  but,  after  several  great 
efforts,  and  considerable  success,  they  were  forced  back  into  their 
island,  where  domestic  troubles  exposed  them  to  fresh  cala- 
mities. 

During  these  different  periods,  the  whole  commerce  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  and  the  bankers  of  Lombardy,  who  were  alter- 
nately favoured  and  robbed,  considered  as  useful  persons,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  expelled  and  recalled:  these  tumults  were  in- 
creased by  the  audacity  of  the  pirates,  who  being  sometimes  pro- 
tected by  the  government,  with  which  they  shared  their  spoils,  at- 


*  We  must  attribute  this  confusion  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  government, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  sole  foundation  of  the  stability,  as  well  as  the  disorders, 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  monarchial  governments  in  Europe.  Und:-r  such  vitious 
institutions,  the  state  continued  to  lanquish.  It  was  no  less  disturbed  by  civil  com- 
thotions,  than  it  had  formerly  been  by  the  incursions  of  barbarians. 
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tacked  all  ships  indiscriminately,  and  frequently  sank  their  crews. 
The  interest  of  money  was  at  fifty  per  cent.  Leather,  furs,  but- 
ter, lead,  and  tin,  were  the  only  things  exported  from  England,  at  a 
very  moderate  rate,  and  thirty  thousand  sacks  of  wool,  which  re- 
turned annually  a  more  considerable  sum.  As  the  English  were 
then  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  dying  wool,  and  manufac- 
turing it  with  elegance,  the  greatest  part  of  this  money  returned. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  foreign  manufacturers  were  invit- 
ed, and  the  people  were  prohibited  from  wearing  any  clothes  that 
were  not  of  home  manufacture.  At  the  same  time,  the  exporta- 
tion of  manufactured  wool  and  wrought  iron  was  forbidden;  two 
laws  altogether  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted. 

Henry  the  Seventh  permitted  the  barons  to  dispose  of  their  lands, 
and  the  common  people  to  buy  them.  This  regulation  diminished 
the  inequality  which  formerly  subsisted  between  the  fortunes  of  the 
lords  and  their  vassals;  it  made  the  latter  more  independent,  and 
inspired  the  people  with  the  desire  of  enriching  themselves,  and 
the  expectation  of  enjoying  their  riches.  There  were  many  ob- 
stacles to  this  wish,  some  of  which  were  removed.  The  company 
of  merchants  established  at  London  was  prevented  from  exacting 
in  future  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
livres  (L.6S  18s.  l^d.)  from  each  of  the  other  merchants  in  the 
kingdom,  desirous  of  trading  at  the  great  fairs  of  the  Low  Countries. 
In  order  to  fix  a  greater  number  of  people  to  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  should  put  his  son  or  daugh- 
ter out  to  any  kind  of  apprenticeship,  without  being  possessed  of  a 
rent  of  twenty-two  livres  ten  sols  (near  20s.)  in  landed  property. 
This  absurd  law  was  afterwards  mitigated. 

Unfortunately  that  law,  which  regulated  the  price  of  all  sorts  of 
provisions,  of  woollen,  of  workmen's  wages,  of  stuffs,  and  of  cloth- 
ing, was  maintained  in  its  full  force.  Even  other  impediments 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce,  on  account  of  some  perni- 
cious combinations  that  were  set  on  foot.  The  loan  of  money  at 
interest,  and  the  profits  of  exchange,  were  strictly  prohibited,  as 
usurious  in  themselves,  or  calculated  to  introduce  usury.  The  ex- 
portation of  money  in  any  kind  of  form  was  forbidden;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  foreign  merchants  from  carrying  it  clandestinely 
away,  they  were  compelled  to  change  into  English  merchandize 
the  entire  produce  of  the  goods  they  had  brought  into  England. 
The  exportation  of  horses  was  likewise  prohibited;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  discover,  that  such  a  prohi- 
bition would  necessarily  cause  the  propagation  and  improvement 
of  the  species  to  be  neglected.  At  length  corporations  were  esta- 
blished in  all  the  towns;  that  is  to  say,  the  state  authorized  all 
persons  of  the  same  profession,  to  make  such  regulations  as  they 
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should  think  necessary  for  their  exclusive  preservation  and  success. 
The  nation  is  still  oppressed  with  a  regulation  so  contrary  to  ge- 
neral industry,  and  which  reduces  every  thing  to  a  kind  of  mono- 
poly- 

Upon  considering  such  a  number  of  strange  laws,  we  might  be 
induced  to  think  that  Henry  was  either  indifferent  about  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  kingdom,  or  that  he  was  totally  deficient  in  under- 
standing. Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  this  prince,  in  spite  of 
his  extreme  avarice,  often  lent  considerable  sums  of  money  without 
interest,  to  merchants  who  had  not  property  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  schemes  they  had  planned:  besides,  the  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment is  so  well  confirmed,  that  he  is  accounted,  with  reason,  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  genius,  it  requires  a  succes- 
sion of  several  ages  before  any  science  can  be  reduced  to  simple 
principles.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  theories  as  with  machines, 
which  are  always  very  complicated  at  first,  and  which  are  only 
freed  in  the  course  of  time,  by  observation  and  experience,  from 
those  useless  wheels,  which  only  served  to  increase  their  friction. 

The  knowledge  of  the  succeeding  reigns  was  not  much  more 
extensive  upon  the  matters  we  are  treating  of.  Some  Flemings, 
settled  in  England,  were  the  only  good  workmen  in  these  branches-, 
they  were  almost  always  insulted  and  oppressed  by  the  English 
workmen,  who  were  jealous  without  emulation;  they  complained, 
that  all  the  customers  went  to  the  Flemings,  and  they  raised  the 
price  of  corn.  The  government  adopted  these  popular  prejudices, 
and  forbade  all  strangers  to  employ  more  than  two  workmen  in  their 
shops.  The  merchants  were  not  better  treated  than  the  workmen; 
and  even  those  who  were  naturalized  were  obliged  to  pay  the  same 
duties  as  the  aliens.  Ignorance  was  so  general,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  best  lands  was  neglected,  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
pasture  lands,  even  at  the  time  that  the  number  of  sheep,  which 
might  be  in  one  flock,  was  confined  by  the  laws  to  two  thousand. 
All  mercantile  correspondences  were  confined  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  bought  the  English  mer- 
chandize, and  circulated  them  through  the  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  probable  that  the  nation  would  not  have  made  any 
considerable  figure  for  a  long  time,  without  a  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourahle  circumstances. 

The  Duke  of  Alva's  cruelties  drove  several  able  manufacturers 
into  England,  who  carried  the.  art  of  the  fine  Flemish  manufac- 
tures to  London.  The  persecutions  which  the  Protestants  suffer- 
ed in  France  supplied  England  with  workmen  of  all  kinds.  Eli- 
zabeth, impatient  of  contradiction,  but  knowing  and  desirous  of 
doing  what  was  right,  at  once  despotic  and  popular,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  understanding,  and  of  being  properly  obeyed, 
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availed  herself  of  the  fermentation  of  people's  minds,  as  prevalent 
throughout  all  her  dominions  as  through  the  rest  of  Europe;  and, 
while  this  fermentation  produced,  amongst  other  people,  nothing 
but  theological  disputes,  and  civil  or  foreign  wars,  in  England  it 
gave  rise  to  a  lively  emulation  for  commerce,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation.  _  , 

The  English  learned  to  build  their  ships  at  home,  which  they 
bought  before  of  the  merchants  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh.  They 
were  soon  the  only  persons  who  traded  to  Muscovy,  by  the  way 
of  Archangel,  which  bad  been  just  discovered;  and  they  presently 
came  in  competition  with  the  Hans-towns  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
north.  They  began  to  trade  with  Turkey.  Several  of  their  na- 
vigators attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  discover  a  passage  to  India 
by  the  northern  seas.  At  length  Drake,  Stepens,  Cavendish,  and 
some  others,  reached  that  place,  some  by  the  south  sea,  and  others 
by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  success  of  these  voyages  was  sufficient  to 
First  voyages     determ;ne  tue  most  able  merchants  of  London 
of  the  English     tQ  estaHisi1  a  COmpany  in  the  year  1600;  which 
to  India.  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 

East  Indies.  The  act  which  granted  this  privilege  fixed  it  for  fif- 
teen years:  It  declared,  that  if  it  should  prove  injurious  to  the 
state,  it  should  be  annulled,  and  the  Company  suppressed,  by  giv- 
ing two  years  previous  notice  to  it  members. 

This  clause  of  reserve  was  owing  to  the  displeasure  the  Commons 
had  lately  shewn  on  account  of  a  grant,  the  novelty  of  which  might 
possibly  offend  them.  The  Queen  had  returned  to  the  house, 
and  had  spoken  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  worthy  to  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  all  sovereigns: 

«  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  to  the  members  of  the  house  com- 
missioned to  return  her  thanks,  «  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  your 
«  attachment,  and  of  the  care  you  have  taken  to  give  me  an  au- 
«  thentic  testimony  of  it.  This  affection  for  my  person  had  de- 
«  termined  you  to  apprize  me  of  a  fault  1  had  inadvertently  fallen 
"  into  from  ignorance,  but  in  which  my  will  had  no  share.  It 
«  your  vipilance  had  not  discovered  to  me  the  mischiefs  which my 

■  mistake'might  have  produced,  what  pain  should  I  not  have  felt, 
:  who  have  nothing  dearer  to  me  than  the  affection  and  preserva- 

■  tion  of  my  people?      May  my  hand  suddenly  wither,  may  my 
■•  heart  be  struck  at  once  with  a  deadly  blow,  before  I  shall  ever 

«  o-rant  particular  privileges  that  my  subjects  may  have  reason  to 
«  complain  of.  The  splendor  of  the  throne  has  not  so  far  dazzled  my 
«  eyes,  that  I  should  prefer  the  abuse  of  an  unbounded  authority 
«  to  the  use  of  a  power  exercised  by  justice.  The  brilliancy  oi 
»  royalty  blinds  only  those  princes  who  are  ignorant  of  the  duties 
«  that  the  crown  imposes.    I  dare  believe,  that  I  shall  not  be  ran«c- 


u 
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«  ed  amone  such  monarchs.  I  know  that  I  hold  not  the  sceptre 
"  for  my  own  proper  advantage,  and  that  I  am  entirely  devoted  to 
«  society,  which  has  put  its  confidence  in  me.  It  is  my  happiness 
«  to  see  that  the  state  has  hitherto  prospered  under  my  govern- 
«  ment;  and  that  my  subjects  are  worthy  that  I  should  yield  up 
*<■  mv  crown  and  my  life  for  their  sakes.  Impute  not  to  me  the 
"  improper  measures  I  may  be  engaged  in,  nor  the  irregularities 
«  which  may  be  committed  under  the  sanction  of  my  name.  You 
"  know  that  the  ministers  of  princes  are  too  often  guided  by  pri- 
"  vate  interests;  that  truth  seldom  reaches  the  ears  of  kings;  and 
"  that,  obliged  as  they  are,  from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  they  are 
"  laden  with,  to  fix  their  attention  on  those  which  are  of  the  great- 
"  est  importance,  it  is  impossible  they  should  see  every  thing  with 
» their  own  eyes." 

The  funds  of  this  Company  were,  at  first,  far  from  being  consi- 
derable. Part  of  them  was  expended  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  four 
ships,  which  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1601;  and  the  rest 
was  sent  abroad  in  money  and  merchandize. 

Lancaster,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  arrived  the  year  fol- 
lowing, at  the  port  of  Achen,  which  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated 
mart.  Intelligence  was  received  of  the  victories  gained  by  the 
English  over  the  Spaniards  at  sea;  and  this  intelligence  procured 
him  a  very  distinguished  reception.  The  king  behaved  to  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal;  he  ordered  that  his 
own  wives,  richly  habited,  should  play,  in  his  presence,  several  airs 
for  dancing,  on  a  variety  of  instruments.  This  favour  was  followed 
by  all  the  compliances  that  could  be  wished  for  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  safe  and  advantageous  commerce.  The  English 
admiral  was  received  at  Bantam  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
place  where  he  first  landed;  and  a  ship  which  he  had  dispatched 
to  the  Molucca  islands  brought  him  a  considerable  cargo  of  cloves 
and  nutmegs.  With  these  valuable  spices,  and  the  pepper  he  took 
in  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  returned  safe  to  Europe. 

This  early  success  determined  the  Society,  who  had  intrusted 
their  interests  in  the  hands  of  this  able  man,  to  form  settlements 
in  India;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  the  natives.  They  did  not 
wish  to  begin  with  conquests.  Their  expeditions  were  nothing 
more'  than  the  enterprizes  of  humane  and  fair  traders.  They  made 
themselves  beloved,  but  they  gained  nothing  by  this  good  impres- 
sion, except  a  few  factories,  and  were  in  no  condition  to  sustain 
the  attempts  of  their  rivals,  who  were  very  formidable. 

The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  were  in  possession  of  large  provin- 
ces, well  fortified  places,  and  good  harbours.  By  these  advantages 
their  trade  was  secured  against  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
against  new  competitors;  their  return  to  Europe  was  rendered  easy, 
and  they  had  opportunities  of  getting  a  good  sale  for  the  commo- 

vol.  i.  Z 
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diries  they  carried  to  Asia,  and  to  purchase  those  they  wanted  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to  the 
caprice  of  seasons,  and  of  people  having  no  strength,  or  place  of 
security,  and  deriving  their  supplies  from  England  only,  could  not 
carry  on  an  advantageous  trade.  They  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  acquire  great  riches  without  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  and  that, 
if  they  would  surpass,  or  even  equal  the  nations  they  had  censured, 
they  must  pursue  the  same  conduct. 

The  plan  of  forming  lasting  settlements,  and  of  attempting  con- 
quests,  seemed  too  great  to  be  accomplished  by  the  forces  of  an 
infant  society:  but  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  meet 
with  protection,  because  they  thought  themselves  useful.  Their 
expectations  were  frustrated.  They  could  obtain  nothing  from 
James  I.;  a  weak  prince,  infected  with  the  false  philosophy  of  his 
a:ge;  of  a  subtile  and  pedantic  genius,  and  better  qualified  to  be  the 
head  of  an  university,  than  to  precide  over  an  empire.  By  then- 
activity,  perseverance,  and  judicious  choice  of  officers  and  factors, 
the  Company  provided  those  succours  which  were  refused  them 
by  their  sovereign.  They  erected  forts,  and  founded  colonies  in 
the  islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.  They  like- 
wise shared  the  spice-trade  with  the  Dutch,  which  will  always  he 
the  most  certain  branch  of  eastern  commerce,  because  the  objects 
of  it  are  become  necessary  articles  of  life.  It  was  of  still  more  im- 
portance at  this  period;  as  the  extravagance  of  fancy  had  not  then 
made  so  much  progress  in  Europe  as  it  has  done  since;  and  besides, 
there  was  not  that  prodigious  demand  for  India  lmens,  stufls, 
teas,  and  Chinese  varnish,  that  there  is  at  present. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  driven  the  Portuguese 

Disputes,  be-  from  the  spice-islands,  never  intended  to  suf- 
tween  the  Eng-  fer  a  nat;on  t0  settie  there,  whose  maritime 
lish  and  Dutch.  forcej  character,  and  government,  would  make 
-them  formidable  rivals.  '  They  had  numberless  advantages  on 
their  side;  such  as,  powerful  colonies;  a  well  exercised  navy;  farm 
alliances;  a  great  fund  of  wealth;  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
of  the  principles  and  details  of  commerce,  which  the  English  want- 
ing, were  attacked  in  all  possible  ways. 

The  first  step  their  rival  took  was  to  drive  them  from  the  gr- 
ille places  where  thev  had  formed  settlements.  In  the  islands 
where  their  power  was' less  established,  they  endeavoured,  by  accu- 
sations, equally  void  of  truth  and  decency,  to  make  them  odious  to 
the  natives  of  the  country.  These  shameful  expedients  not  meet.- 
in!?  with  all  the  success  the  Dutch  expected,  those  avaricious  tra- 
ders resolved  to  proceed  to  acts  of  violence.  An  extraordinary 
occasion  brought  on  the  commencement   of  hostilities  sooner  than 

was  expected.  .  r,™,tP 

It  is  a  custom  at  Java  for  the   new  married  women  to  dispute 
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with  their  husbands  the  first  favours  of  love.  This  kind  of  con- 
test, which  the  men  take  a  pride  in  terminating  immediately,  and 
the  women  in  protracting  as  long  as  possible,  sometimes  last  seve- 
ral weeks.  The  King  of  Bantam  having  overcome  the  resistance 
of  a  new  bride,  made  public  entertainments  in  celebration  of  his 
triumph.  The  strangers  in  the  harbour  were  invited  to  these  fes- 
tivals. Unhappy  for  them,  the  English  were  treated  with  too  much 
distinction.  The  Dutch  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  this  pre- 
ference, and  did  not  defer  revenge  for  a  moment.  They  attack- 
ed them  on  all  sides. 

The  Indian  ocean  became,  at  this  period,  the  scene  of  the  most 
bloody  engagements  between  the  maritime  forces  of  the  two  na-  . 
tions.  They  sought  out,  attacked,  and  combated  each  other  with 
the  spirit  of  men  who  chose  to  conquer  or  die.  Equal  courage 
appeared  on  both  sides,  but  there  was  a  disparity  in  their  forces. 
The  English  were  on  the  point  of  being  overcome,  when  some 
moderate  people  in  Europe,  where  the  flames  of  war  had  not 
reached,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  means  of  accommodating  their 
differences.  By  an  infatuation,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
cause  of,  the  very  strangest  of  all  was  adopted. 

In  1619  the  two  Companies  signed  a  treaty,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  the  Molucca  islands,  Amboyna,  and  Banda,  should 
belong  in  common  to  the  two  nations:  that  the  English  should 
have  one-third,  and  the  Dutch  two-thirds  of  the  produce  at  a  fix- 
ed price;  that  each,  in  proportion  to  their  interest,  should  contri- 
bute to  the  defence  of  these  islands:  that  a  council,  composed  of 
skilful  men  of  both  parties,  should  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  com- 
merce at  Batavia:  That  this  agreement,  guaranteed  by  the  respec- 
tive sovereigns,  should  last  twenty  years;  and  that,  if  any  differ- 
ences should  arise,  during  this  interval,  that  could  not  be  settled 
by  the  two  Companies,  they  should  be  determined  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General.  Among  all  the  poli- 
tical conventions  preserved  in  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  extraordinary  one  than  this.  It  had  the  fate  it  de- 
served. 

The  Dutch  were  no  sooner  informed  of  it  in  India,  than  they 
devised  means  to  render  it  ineffectual.  The  situation  of  affairs 
favoured  their  designs.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  disputes  between  their  enemies,  to  regain 
their  settlements  in  the  Moluccas.  They  might  fortify  themselves 
there,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  give  them  time.  The  English 
commissaries  concurred  with  them  in  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  attack  them  without  delay;  but  added,  that  they  were  not 
all  prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  them.  This  declaration,  which 
was  expected,  was  registered;  and  their  associates  embarked  alone 
in  an  expedition,   all  the  advantages  of  which  they  reserved  to 
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themselves.  The  agents  of  the  Dutch  Company  had  only  one  step 
further  to  go,  to  get  all  the  spices  into  the  hands  of  their  masters, 
which  was,  to  drive  their  rivals  from  the  island  of  Amboyna. 
The  method  by  which  they  succeeded  in  their  project  was  very 
extraordinary. 

A  Japanese,  in  the  Dutch  service  at  Amboyna,  made  himself 
suspected  by  his  imprudent  curiosity.  He  was  seized,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  soldiers 
of  his  nation  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the  English.  His  comrades 
confirmed  his  account,  making  the  same  confession.  Upon  these 
unanimous  depositions,  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  who  did  not 
disavow,  but  even  acknowledged  it,  were  put  in  irons;  and  the 
plot  was  stified  in  the  death  of  the  criminals  by  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice.    This  is  the  account  given  by  the  Dutch. 

The  English  have  always  considered  this  accusation  as  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  unbounded  avarice-  They  have  maintained,  that  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose,  that  ten  factors  and  eleven  foreign  soldiers 
could  have  formed  the  project  of  seizing  upon  a  place  which  was 
garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men:  that  even  if  these  unhappy  men 
had  thought  it  possible  to  execute  so  extravagant  a  plan,  would 
they  not  have  been  discouraged  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
succours  to  defend  them  against  an  enemy,  who  would  have  besieg- 
ed them  on  all  sides?  To  make  a  conspiracy  of  this  kind  proba- 
ble, it  requires  stronger  proof  than  a  confession  extorted  from  the 
accused  by  extremity  of  torture.  The  torments  of  the  rack  never 
afforded  any  other  proof,  than  that  of  the  courage  or  weakness  of 
those  whom  barbarous  custom  condemned  to  it.  These  considera- 
tions, strengthened  by  several  others,  almost  equally  convincing, 
have  it  made  the  story  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboyna  so  suspected, 
that  it  has  commonly  passed  for  a  cloak  to  piliate  cruelty  and  ava- 
rice. 

The  ministry  of  James  I.  and.  the  whole  nation,  were  at  that 
time  so  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  subtilities,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  rights  cf  king  and  people,  that  they  were  not  sensible  of  the 
insults  offered  to  the  English  in  the  East.  This  indifference  pro- 
duced a  caution,  which  soon  degenerated  into  weakness.  These 
islanders,  however,  maintained  the  bravery  of  their  character  better 
at  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

„  ■       ,       r..  They  had  established  factories  at  Mazulipatamj 

Disputes  of  the  .-,  ,.     J       ,  ,     .  ,  f  r.  , 

r?     7-7     'ii,!  Calicut,  and  several  other  ports,  and  even  at  Ueir 

Jlrwuskwiint/ie  ,  .      <-,  ,       .  ,  *     .      , 

7,'^,  hi.     butrat,  the  richest  mart  in  these   countries, 

to  tempted  their   ambition  m    1611.      I  he   inhabi- 

tants were  disposed  to  receive  them;  but  the  Portuguese  declared, 
that,  if  they  suffered  this  nation  to  make  a  settlement,  they  would 
burn  all  the  towns  upon  the  coast,  and  seize  all  the  Indian  vessels. 
The  government  was  awed  by  these  menaces.     Middleton,  disap- 
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pointed  in  his  hopes,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  place,  and  return 
through  a  numerous  fleet,  to  which  he  did  more  damage  than  he 
received. 

Captain  Thomas  Best  arrived  in  these  latitudes  the  year  follow- 
in?,  with  a  very  considerable  force.  He  was  received  at  Surat 
without  any  opposition.  The  agents  he  carried  out  with  him  had 
scarce  entered  upon  their  employments,  when  a  formidable  arma- 
ment from  Goa  made  its  appearance.  The  English  admiral,  re- 
duced to  this  alternative,  either  of  betraying  the  interests  he  was 
intrusted  with,  or  of  exposing  himself  to  the  greatest  danger  in  de- 
fending them,  did  not  hesitate  what  part  he  should  act.  He  twice 
attacked  the  Portuguese,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority 
of  his  squadron,  gained  the  victory  each  time  However,  the  ad- 
vantage the  vanquished  derived  from  their  position,  their  ports, 
and  their  fortresses,  always  made  the  English  navigation  in  the 
Guzarat  very  difficult.  They  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  constant 
struggle  against  an  obstinate  enemy,  that  was  not  discouraged  by 
defeats.  No  tranquillity  was  to  be  obtained,  but  at  the  price  of 
new  contests  and  new  triumphs. 

The  news  of  these  glorious  successes  against 
a  nation,  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  in- 
vincible, reached  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Per- 


The     English 
Jorm  connections 
with  Persia. 


sia. 


This  vast  country,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  appeared  to  have 
been  free,  at  the  first  institution  of  its  government.  The  monar- 
chy rose  upon  the  ruins  of  a  depraved  republic.  The  Persians 
were  long  happy  under  this  form  of  government:  their  manners 
were  as  simple  as  their  laws.  At  length  the  spirit  of  conquest  in- 
fused itself  into  the  sovereigns.  At  that  time  the  treasures  of  As- 
syria, the  spoils  of  many  trading  nations,  and  the  tribute,  arising 
from  a  vast  number  of  provinces,  brought  immense  riches  into  the 
empire,  which  soon  occasioned  a  total  alteration.  The  disorders 
rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  attention  of  government  seemed  to 
be  solely  confined  to  the  care  of  the  public  amusements.  _ 

A  people  totally  devoted  to  pleasure  could  not  fail  in  a  short 
time  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  They  were  successively 
enslaved  by  the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  the  Arabians,  and  the 
Tartars;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the 
Sophis,  who  pretended  to  be  the  descendants  of  Aly,  author  of  the 
famous  reformation,  by  which  Mohammedanism  was  divided  into 
two  branches. 

No  prince  of  this  new  race  made  himself  so  famous  as  Schah 
Abbas,  surnamed  the  Great.  He  conquered  Candahar,  several 
places  of  importance  upon  the  Black  Sea,  part  of  Arabia,  and  drove 
the  Turks  out  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  all  the 
countries  thev  had  conquered  on  this  side  the  Euphrates. 
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These  victories  produced  remarkable  changes  in  the  interior  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire.  The  great  men  took  advantage  of 
the  civil  broils  to  make  themselves  independent;  they  were 
degraded,  and  all  posts  of  consequence  were  given  to  strangers, 
■who  had  neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  raise  factions. 
The  militia  having  taken  upon  themselves  to  dispose  of  the 
crown  at  their  pleasure;  they  were  restrained  by  foreign  troops, 
whose  religion  and  customs  were  different.  Anarchy  had  in- 
clined the  people  to  sedition;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  towns 
and  villages  were  filled  with  colonies  chosen  out  of  nations, 
whose  manners  and  character  bore  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  These  arrangements  gave  rise  to  a 
despotism  the  most  absolute,  perhaps,  that  any  country  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  great  Abbas  found  means  to  introduce 
into  this  government,  which  trampled  on  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  some  designs  for  the  public  advantage.  He  patronized 
the  arts,  and  established  them  at  court,  and  in  the  provinces.  All 
who  came  into  his  dominions,  if  they  possessed  talents  of  any  kind, 
were  sure  of  being  well  received,  assisted,  and  rewarded.  He 
would  often  say,  That  strangers  were  the  best  ornaments  of  an 
empire,  and  added  more  to  a  prince's  dignity  than  the  pomp  of  the 
most  refined  luxury. 

While  Persia  was  rising  from  its  ruins  by  the  different  branches 
of  industry  that  were  every  where  established,  a  colony  of  Arme- 
nians, transplanted  to  Ispahan,  carried  the  spirit  of  commerce  into 
the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  a  little  time,  these  traders,  and  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  followed  their  example,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  East,  into  Holland,  England,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Baltic,  and  wherever  business  was  carried  on  with  spirit  and 
advantage.  The  Sophi  himself  bore  a  part  in  their  enterprizes, 
and  advanced  them  considerable  sums,  which  they  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  most  celebrated  marts  in  the  world.  They  were  obli- 
ged to  return  the  capital  on  the  terms  agreed  upon;  and,  if  they 
had  increased  it  by  their  industry,  he  granted  them  some  re- 
compense. 

The  Portuguese,  who  found  that  a  part  of  the  Indian  trade 
with  Asia  and  Europe  was  likely  to  be  diverted  to  Persia,  imposed 
restraints  upon  it:  they  would  not  suffer  the  Persians  to  purchase 
merchandize  any  where  but  from  their  magazines:  they  fixed  the 
price  of  it:  and,  if  they  sometimes  allowed  it  to  be  taken  at  the 
places  where  it  was  manufactured,  it  was  always  to  be  earned 
in  their  own  bottoms,  charging  all  expences  of  freight  and  exr 
ofbitarit  customs.  This  stretch  of  power  displeased  the  great 
Abbas,  who  being  informed  of  the  resentment  of  the  English, 
proposed  to  unite  their  maritime  strength  with  his  land-forces  to 
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besiege  Ormus.  This  place  was  attacked  by  the  combined  arms 
of  the  two  nations,  and  taken  in  the  year  1622,  after  a  contest 
that  lasted  two  months.  The  conquerors  divided  the  spoil,  which 
was  immense,  and  afterwards  totally  demolished  the  place. 

Three  or  four  leagues  from  hence  there  was,  upon  the  conti- 
nent, an  harbour  called  Gombron,  or  Bender  Abassi.  Nature 
seemed  not  to  have  designed  it  should  be  inhabited.  It  is  situa- 
ted at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  an  excessive  height;  the 
air  you  breathe  seems  to  be  on  fire;  mortal  vapours  continually 
exhale  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  the  fields  are  black  and  dry, 
as  if  they  had  been  scorched  with  fire.  Notwithstanding  these 
inconveniencies,  as  Bender  Abassi  had  the  advantage  of  being  plac- 
ed at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  the  Persian  monarch  chose  to  make 
it  the  center  of  the  extensive  trade  he  intended  to  carry  on  with 
India.  The  English  joined  in  this  project.  A  perpetual  exemp- 
tion from  all  imposts,  and  a  moiety  of  the  product  of  the  customs, 
were  granted  them,  on  condition  they  should  maintain,  at  least, 
two  men  of  war  in  the  gulf.  This  precaution  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  resentment 
was  still  to  be  dreaded. 

From  this  time  Bender  Abassi,  which  was  before  a  poor  fishing 
town,  became  a  flourishing  city.  The  English  carried  thither 
spices,  pepper,  and  sugar,  from  the  markets  of  the  East;  and  iron, 
lead,  and  cloths,  from  the  ports  of  Europe*.  The  profits  arising 
from  these  commodities  were  increased  by  the  very  high  freight 
paid  them  by  the  Armenians,  who  were  still  in  possession  of  the 
richest  branch  of  the  Indian  commerce. 

These  merchants  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  concerned  in  the 
linen  trade.  They  had  never  been  supplanted,  either  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  were  intent  only  on  plunder,  or  by  the  Dutch, 
whose  attention  was  totally  confined  to  the  spice-trade.  They  might 
nevertheless  be  apprehensive,  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  competition  of  a  people  who  were  equally  rich,  industri- 
ous, active,  and  frugal.  The  Armenians  acted  then  as  they  have 
ever  done  since:  they  went  to  India,  where  they  bought  cotton, 
which  they  sent  to  the  spinners;  the  cloths  were  manufactured 
under  their  own  inspection,  and  carried  to  Gombron,  from  whence 
they  were  transported  to  Ispahan.  From  thence  they  found  their 
way  into  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  dominions  ot 
the  Grand  Signior,  and  into  Europe,  where  the  custom  has  pre- 
vailed of  calling  them  Persian  manufactures,  though  they  were 
never  made  but  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  names  upon  opinions,  that  the  vulgar  error,  which  attributes  to 


*  To  their  cargo  they  also  added  woollen  cloth,  which  Persia  formerly  got  from 
their  Turkey  Company. 
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Persia  the  manufactures  of  the  Indies,  will,  in  a  series  of  ages,  per- 
haps pass  with  the  learned  in  future  times  for  an  incontestable 
truth.  The  insurmountable  difficulties  which  errors  of  this  kind 
have  occasioned  in  the  history  of  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
should  induce  us  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  labours  of  the  Literati 
of  this  age,  who  collect  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  with  a  view 
of  transmitting  them  to  posterity. 

In  exchange  for  the  merchandize  they  carried  to  Persia,  they 
gave  the  following  articles,  which  were  either  the  produce  of  their 
own  soil,- or  the  fruits  of  their  industry: — Silk,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal commodity,  and  was  prepared  and  exported  in  great  quanti- 
ties.— Caramanian  wool,  which  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Vicu- 
It  was  of  great  use  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,   and  of  some 


na 


stuffs.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  goats  that  produce 
it,  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  fleece  falls  off  of  itself. — The  tur- 
quoises*, which  are  more  or  less  valuable,  according  as  they  are  pro- 
cured from  one  or  other  of  the  three  mines  that  produce  them:  they 
were  formerly  an  article  of  the  dress  of  our  ladies. — Gold  brocades, 
■which  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  any  of  those  which  are  the  produce 
of  the  most  celebrated  manufactures;  some  of  them  were  made  to  be 
worn  on  one,  and  others  on  both  sides;  they  were  used  for  window- 
curtains,screens,and  magnificent  sophasf .  Tapestry, which  has  since 
been  so  well  imitated  in  Europe,  and  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  the 
richest  furniture  of  our  rooms.  Morocco,  which,  as  other  skins, 
is  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  cannot  be  equalled  any 
where  else £.  Shagreen  [),  goats  hair,  rose  water,  medicinal  roots, 
gums  for  colours,  dates,  horses,  arms,  and  many  other  articles,  of 
which  some  are  sold  in  India,  and  others  carried  to  Europe. 

Though  the  Dutch  had  found  means  to  ingross  all  the  trade  of 
India,  they  viewed  the  transactions  of  Persia  with  a  jealous  eye. 
They  thought  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  rivals  in  the  road  of 
Bender  Abassi  might  be  recompensated,  by  the  advantage  they  had 
in  having  a  greater  quantity  of  spices,  and  entered  into  a  competi- 
tion with  them$. 


*  A  sort  of  precious  stone,  of  a  blue  colour.     T. 

•f  About  the  loom  wherein  these  great  pieces  of  stuff  are  manufactured,  five  ors.1 
men  malte  twenty -five  or  thirty  shuttles  move  at  one  time. 

i.  Morocco  was  always  dressed  with  lime;  and  they  made  use  of  salt  and  gall  nuis, 
in  place  of  beech  mast,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  Persians. 

||  Shagreen  is  made  of  the  skin  of  an  ass's  hips.  In  place  of  mustard-seed,  else- 
where made  use  of  to  spot  it,  they  used  casbin  seed. 

§  Their  trade  was  at  first  upon  a  very  unprofitable  plan.  They  were  obliged  to 
deposite  their  cargoes  in  the  King's  warehouses,  and  take  "from  him  the  goods  of  the 
country  in  return.  By  degrees  the  value  of  their  commodities  was  brought  dcwnso 
low,  and  those  of  the  Prince  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  they  were  considerable  lo- 
sers. This  system  of  oppression  was  put  an  end  to  during  the  war  with  England. 
A  treaty  was  at  that  tim&xoucluded  with  the  court  of  Ispahan,  which  bore,  that  the 
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T)  rl'np  if  The  English,  harassed  in  every  mart  by  apower- 
F  >'t/'  k  ^  enemy,  resolutely  bent  on  their  destruction, 
■were  obliged  every  where  to  give  way.  Their  fate 
was  hastened,  by  those  civil  and  religious  dissen- 
tions  which  deluged  their  country  with  blood,  and  extinguished 
all  sentiment  and  knowledge.  India  was  totally  forgotten,  while 
the  most  important  interests  were  at  stake;  and  the  Company, 
oppressed  and  discouraged,  were  reduced  to  nothing  at  the  time 
that  the  death  of  Charles  afforded  so  instructive  and  dreadful  a 
lesson. 

Cromwell,  enraged  at  the  favours  the  Dutch  had  shewn  to  the 
unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  at  the  asylum  they  had  af- 
forded to  the  English,  who  had  been  proscribed;  and  piqued  that 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  should  pretend  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea;  proud  of  his  success,  and  sensible  of  his  own 
strength,  and  of  that  of  the  nation  under  his  command,  resolved 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  respected,  and  to  revenge  his  own 
q%aj',-rel.     He  declared  war  against  the  Dutch. 

Of  all  the  maritime  wars  which  have  been  recorded  in  history, 
none  was  conducted  with  more  knowledge,  or  was  more  famous 
for  the  skill  of  the  commanders,  and  the  bravery  of  the  sailors; 
none  presented  as  great  a  number  of  obstinate  and  bloody  engage- 
ments. The  English  obtained  the  advantage,  and  owed  it  to  the 
size  of  their  ships;  in  which  particular  they  have  since  been  imita- 
ted by  other  European  nations. 

The  Protector,  whose  voice  was  law,  did  not  exert  himself  as 
far  as  he  might  in  favour  of  India.  He  contented  himself  with 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  English  trade,  procuring  a  disa- 
vowal of  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  and  insisting  upon  an  indem- 
nification for  the  descendants  of  the  unhappy  victims  who  perish- 
ed in  that  dreadful  transaction.  No  notice  is  taken  in  the  treaty 
of  the  forts  taken  from  the  nation  by  the  Dutch  in  the  island  of 
Java,  and  in  several  of  the  Moluccas.  It  was  stipulated,  indeed, 
that  the  island  of  Puleron  should  be  restored:  but  the  usurpers, 
seconded  by  the  English  negociator  whom  he  had  corrupted,  found 
means  to  elude  this  article  so  dexterously,  which  might  and  ought 
to  have  produced  a  rivalship  in  the  spice-trade,  that  the  observance 
of  it  was  never  enforced. 


Dutch  Company  were  at  liberty  to  bring  into  the  empire,  every  year,  goods  to  the 
Value .0,1  a  million,  which  might  be  sold  where  and  to  whom  they  pleased,  free  of  all 
duties  whatever;  and,  if  they  brought  in  more,  they  should  pay  the  usual  duties  for 
the  surplus.  In  return  for  this  favour,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  every  year 
from  government,  600  bales  of  raw  silk,  of  216  pounds  weight  each,  at  the  rate 
of  5a0  florins  per  bale,  which  was  double  the  price  of  silk  throughout  all  Persia;  but 
they  indemnified  themselves  for  the  losse3  they  made  with  government,  by  trading 
■with  private  mere  h.ants. 

VOL.  I.  2  A 
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had  lost  during  their  misfortunes 


■Notwithstanding  this  neglect,  as  soon  as  the 
Company  had  obtained  from  the  Protector  a  re- 
newal of  their  privileges  in  1657,  and  found  them- 
selves firmly  supported  by  the  public  authority, 
thev  showed  a  spirit  and  a  resolution  which  they 
Their  courage  kept  pace  with 
their  rights. 

The  success  they  met  with  in  Europe  accompanied  them  into 
Asia.  Arabia,  Persia,  Indostan,  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  China, 
and  all  the  markets  where  the  English  had  formerly  traded,  were 
opened  to  them.  They  were  even  received  with  more  frankness, 
and  less  distrust,  than  they  had  experienced  formerly._  Their  trade 
was  very  brisk,  and  their  profits  considerable:  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  complete  their  success  but  an  entrance  into  Japan,  which 
they  attempted.  But  the  Japanese  having  learned  from  the  Dutch, 
that  the  King  of  England  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  refused  to  admit  the  English  into  their  ports'*. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  the  Company's  affairs  \tere 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition:  they  flattered  themselves  with  the 
pleasing  hopes  of  giving  a  greater  extent  and  security  to  their  af- 
fairs, when  they  found  their  career  retarded  by  a  rivalship  which 
their  own  success  created. 

Some  traders,  fired  with  the  relation  of  the  ad- 

r^ilJn^ri     vant*ges  t0  be  obtained  in  India,  resolved  to 

make   voyages  thither.     Charles  II.  who  filled 


and  misconduct 


of  the  English 
in  the  Indies. 


the  throne  with  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute 
manners  of  a  private  character,  gave  them  per 
mission  for  a  valuable  consideration-,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
extorted  large  sums  from  the  Company,  to  enable  him  to  persecute 
those  who  encroached  upon  his  privilege.  A  competition  of  this 
nature  would  unavoidably  degenerate  into  piracy.  The  English, 
thus  becoming  enemies  to  each  other,  carried  on  their  disputes  with 
a  rancour  and'  animosity  which  lowered  them  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Asia. 

The  Dutch  wished  to  take  advantage  of  so  singular  a  conjunc- 
ture. These  republicans  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  Indian  trade.  They  had  seen  with  regret  a  part  of  it 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  wars  m 
England.  They  hoped  to  recover  it  by  the  superiority  of  their 
forces,  when,  in  1664,  the  two  nations  entered  into  a  war  in 
all  parts  of  the  world;  but  the  hostilities  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to   answer  these  sanguine    expectations.      As  the  peace 

«  The  officer  who  had  been  charged  with  this  delicate  business  demanded,  if,  a'ter 
the  death  of  this  Princess,  the  vessels  of  his  nation  would  be  admitted  into  the  em- 
pire: "  Don't  imagine  (said  they)  that  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  are  like  sweat, 
"  that  never  again  returns  into  tile  body  from  whence  it  issued," 
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prevented  them  from  having  recourse  to  open  violence,  they  re- 
solved to  attack  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  to  oblige  them  to  shut 
their  ports  against  their  rival.  The  foolish  and  despicable  behaviour 
of  the  English  increased  the  .insolence  of  the  Dutch,  who  proceed- 
ed so  far  as  to  drive  them  ignominiously  from  Bantam  in  1680. 

So  serious  .and  public  an  insult  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Company.  The  desire  of  re-establishing  their  character,  gratify- 
ing their  revenge,  and  maintaining  their  interests,  animated  them 
to  make  the  greatest  efforts.  They  equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  ships,  with  eight  thousand  regular  troops  on  board.  They 
were  ready  to  sail,  when  their  departure  was  postponed  by  the 
King's  orders.  Charles,  whose  necessities  and  licentiousness  were 
unbounded,  had  entertained  hopes  of  receiving  an  immense  sum 
ito  induce  him  to  recal  this  armament.  As  he  could  not  obtain  it 
from  his  subjects,  he  was  resolved  to  receive  it  from  his  enemies, 
fie  sacrificed  the  honour  and  trade  of  his  nation  for  2,250,000 
livres  (L. 98,437  10s.),  which  were  paid  him  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  intimidated  by  these  great  preparations.  The  intended  ex- 
pedition never  took  place. 

The  Company,  exhausted  by  the  expences  of  an  armament 
which  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the  venality  of  the  court,  sent 
their  vessels  to  India  without  the  necessary  funds  to  supply  the 
cargoes;  but  with  orders  to  the  factors,  if  possible,  to  take  them 
upon  credit.  The  fidelity  they  had  hitherto  observed  in  their  en- 
gagements procured  them  6,750,000  livres  (L.295,312  10s.).  No- 
thing can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  method  that  was  taken 
to  pay  them  back. 

Josias  Child,  who,  from  being  a  director,  was  become  the  tyv 
rant  of  the  Company,  is  said,  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  to  have 
sent  orders  to  India,  to  invent  some  pretence  or  other  to  defraud 
the  lenders  of  their  money.  The  execution  of  this  iniquitous  pro- 
ject was  intrusted  to  his  brother  John  Child,  who  was  governor  of 
Bombay.  This  avaricious,  turbulent,  and  savage  man,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  make  several  claims  upon  the  governor  of  Su- 
rat,  some  more  foolish  than  others.  These  demands  meeting  with 
,  the  reception  they  deserved,  he  attacked  all  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Delhi,  and  singled  out  in  particu- 
■  lar  the  ships  from  Surat,  as  being  the  richest.  He  paid  no  regard 
even  to  vessels  that  sailed  with  his  own  pass-ports,  and  carried  his 
insolence  so  far  as  to  seize  a  fleet  laden  with  provision  for  the 
great  Mogul's  army.  This  terrible  pillage,  which  lasted  the 
whole  year  1688,  occasioned  incredible  losses  throughout  all  In- 
dostan. 

Aurengzebe,  who  held  the  reins  of  the  empire  with  a  steady 
hand,  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  revenging  so  great  an  outrage.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1G89,  one  of  his  lieutenants  landed  with 
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twenty  thousand  men  at  Bombay;  an  island  of  consequence  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  which  a  princess  of  Portugal  had  brought  as  her 
dowry  to  Charles  II.  and  which  that  monarch  had  ceded  to  the 
Company  in  1668.  On  the  enemy's  approach,  the  fort  of  MagaJ 
zan  was  abandoned  with  such  precipitation,  that  money,  provisions, 
several  chests  of  arms,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  canon  -were 
left  behind.  The  Indian  general,  encouraged  by  this  first  advan, 
tage,  attacked  the  English  in  the  field,  routed  them,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire  into  the  principal  fortress,  which  he  invested,  and 
hoped  soon  to  make  it  surrender. 

Child,  who  was  as  dastardly  in  time  of  danger  as  he  had  been 
daring  in  his  piracies,  immediately  dispatched  deputies  to  court  to 
sue  for  pardon.  After  many  intreaties,  and  much  mean  submis- 
sion, the  English  were  admitted  into  the  Emperor's  presence,  with 
their  hands  tied,  and  their  faces  towards  the  ground.  Aurengzebe, 
who  was  desirous  of  preserving  a  connection  which  he  thought 
would  be  useful  to  his  subjects,  was  not  inflexible.  Having  de- 
livered himself  in  the  style  of  an  incensed  sovereign,  who  could, 
and  ought,  perhaps,  to  revenge  himself,  he  yielded  to  their  in- 
treaties and  submission.  The  banishment  of  the  author  of  the 
troubles,  and  an  adequate  compensation  for  such  of  his  subjects  as 
had  been  plundered,  was  all  the  justice  exacted  on  this  occasion, 
by  the  supreme  will  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  that  ever  exist- 
ed. On  these  moderate  terms,  the  English  were  permitted  still  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  they  had  obtained  at  different  times  in  the 
roads  belonging  to  the  Mogul.  '"_. 

Thus  ended  this  unhappy  affair,  which  for  several  years  inter- 
rupted the  trade  of  the  Company,  occasioned  an  expence  of  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  millions  (on  an  average,  about  L.416,000), 
the  loss  of  five  large  vessels,  and  a  greater  number  of  small  ones; 
and  cost  the  lives  of  many  thousand  excellent  sailors,  and  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  nation:  two  particulars, 
the  value  of  which  can  never  be  estimated  too  highly. 

By  changing  their  maxims  and  their  conduct,  the  Company 
might  flatter  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  being  extricated  from 
the  abyss  into  which  their  own  behaviour  had  plunged  them. 
These  amusing  hopes,  however,  were  soon  blasted  by  a  revolution, 
which  did  not  immediately  concern  them.  James  II.  a  tyrannica 
and  fanatic  prince,  but  one  who  understood  maritime  affairs,  and 
commerce  better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was  deposed. 
This  event  made  all  Europe  take  arms.  The  consequences  of  these 
bloody  quarrels  are  well  known.  Perhaps,  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  French  privateers  took  four  thousand  two  hundred  hng- 
lish  merchantmen,  valued  at  six  hundred  seventy-five  millions  of 
livres  (L.29,531,250),  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  vessels  re* 
turning  from  India  were  included  in  this  fatal  list- 
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These  depredations  were  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of  economy,  which 
must  naturally  hasten  the  ruin  of  the  Company.  The  French  re- 
fugees had  carried  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  into  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  industry,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  Indian  linens,  ex- 
cept muslins,  and  those  which  were  necessary  for  the  African  trade. 
How  could  a  body,  already  exhausted,  sustain  so  unforeseen,  so 
heavy  a  stroke? 

The  peace,  which  should  have  put  an  end  to  these  misfortunes, 
filled  up  the  measures  of  them.  The  three  kingdoms  with  one 
voice  exclaimed  against  the  Company.  It  was  not  their  decline 
that  raised  them  enemies;  it  only  encouraged  those  they  had 
already.  They  met  with  opposition  at  their  first  establishment. 
Ever  since  the  year  1615,  several  politicians  had  declaimed  against 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  They  asserted}  that  it  weakened  the 
naval  strength,  by  destroying  great  numbers  of  men;  and  lessened 
the  Levant  and  Russian  commerce,  without  affording  an  equiva- 
lent advantage.  These  clamours,  though  contradicted  by  judicious 
men,  grew  so  violent  towards  the  year  1628,  that  the  Company, 
seeing  themselves  exposed  to  the  odium  of  the  nation,  applied  to 
government.  They  petitioned  that  the  nature  of  their  commerce 
might  be  examined:  that  it  might  be  prohibited,  if  it  was  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  state;  and,  if  favourable  to  them,  that  it 
might  be  authorized  by  a  public  declaration.  The  opposition  of 
the  nation,  which  had  been  some  time  dormant,  was  renewed  with 
more  fury  than  ever,  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of.  Those 
who  were  less  severe  in  their  speculations,  consented  to  a  trade 
with  India;  but  maintained  that  it  should  be  laid  open  to  the  whole 
nation.  An  exclusive  charter  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  manifest 
encroachment  upon  liberty.  According  to  them,  government  was 
established  by  the  people  with  a  view  of  advancing  the  general 
good:  and  it  would  be  a  crime  against  it  to  sacrifice  public  to  pri- 
vate interests,  by  tolerating  odious  monopolies.  They  supported 
this  useful  and  incontestable  principle,  by  appealing  to  a  recent  in- 
stance. They  urged,  that,  during  the  rebellion,  the  private  mer- 
chants who  had  got  possession  of  the  Asiatic  seas,  carried  double 
the  quantity  of  national  goods  there  was  formerly  a  demand  for, 
and  were  in  a  condition  to  sell  commodities  on  their  return  at  so 
low  a  price  as  to  supplant  the  Dutch  in  all  the  European  markets. 
But  these  sagacious  republicans,  who  were  certain  of  their  ruin  if 
the  English  should  continue  any  longer  to  conduct  their  affairs  on 
the  maxims  of  universal  liberty,  bribed  certain  persons  to  prevail 
with  Cromwell  to  form  a  separate  Company.  These  secret  prac- 
tices were  countenanced  by  the  English  merchants  concerned  in 
that  trade,  who  hoped  for  greater  advantages  in  future;  when, 
being  the  only  venders,  they  might  impose  what  terms  they  picas- 
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ed  upon  the  consumers.  The  Protector,  deceived  by  the  artful 
insinuations  of  both  parties,  renewed  the  charter,  but  for  seven 
years  only,  that  he  might  alter  his  conduct,  if  he  found  reason  tff 
think  he  had  taken  a  wrong  step. 

This  step  was  not  thought  wrong  by  any  body.  Several  peo- 
ple were  of  opinion,  that  the  trade  to  India  could  not  be  carried 
on  with  advantage,  without  an  exclusive  privilege:  but  many  of 
them  maintained  that  the  present  charter  was  insufficient,  having 
been  granted  by  kings  who  had  no  right  to  do  it.  They  recited 
many  acts  of  this  kind  which  were  abrogated  by  parliament  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV.  James  I.  and  other  princes. 
Charles  II.  indeed,  obtained  a  verdict  of  this  nature  in  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  but  it  was  founded  upon  a  frivolous  pretence. 
This  tribunal  had  the  confidence  to  declare,  Thai  the  ■prince  had 
authority  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  holding  commerce  with  infi- 
dels, least  the  purity  of  their  faith  should  be  contaminated. 

Though  the  parties  above  mentioned  were  actuated-  by  private, 
and  even  opposite  views,  they  all  united  in  the  plan  of  making  the 
trade  free,  or  at  least  of  procuring  the  reversal  of  the  Company's 
charter.  The  nation,  in  general,  were  on  their  side:  but  the  body 
that  was  attacked,  defended  itself  by  its  partizans,  the  ministry, 
-and  all  the'  dependants  of  the  court,  who  made  this  a  common 
cause.  Each  party  had  recourse  to  libels,  intrigue,  and  corruption. 
These  contending  passions  produced  one  of  those  storms,  the  vio- 
lence of  which  can  hardly  be  felt  any  where  but  in  England.  The 
several  factions,  sects,  and  interests,  maintained  a  furious  combat; 
in  which  they  all  mingled  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex. 
Such  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  had  never  been  raised  by  the  greatest 
events.  To  keep  up  the  zeal  of  their  friends,  the  Company  offer- 
ed to  lend  large  sums  on  condition  of  obtaining  their  charter. 
Their  adversaries  made  offers  still  more  considerable  to  get  it  re- 
voked. 

The  two  houses  of  parliament,  before  whom  this  great  cause 
was  heard,  declared  in  favour  of  the  private  merchants.  They 
obtained  leave  to  carry  on  trade  to  India,  either  separately  or  in 
concert.  They  entered  into  an  association,  and  formed  a  new 
Company.  The  old  one  had  permission  to  continue  its  arma- 
ments till  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  which  was  very  near  at 
hand.  Thus  England  had  two  East  India  Companies  at  the  same 
time,  authorised  by  parliment,  instead  of  one  established  by  royal 
authority. 

These  two  bodies  shewed  as  much  zeal  for  the  destruction  of 
each  other,  as  they  had  shown  for  their  respective  establishments: 
they  had  both  experienced  the  advantages  of  trade,  and  viewed 
each  other  with  all  the  jealousy  and  hatred  which  ambition  and 
avarice  never  fail  to  inspire.     Their  dissentions  soon  broke  .out 
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with  considerable  violence  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India.  At  last, 
the  two  societies  made  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  and 
united  their  funds  in  1702.  From  this  period  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  were_  carried  on  with  greater  propriety,  prudence,  and 
dignity:  the  principles  of  commerce,  which  were  every  day  bet- 
ter understood  in  England,  had  a  good  effect  on  their  admini- 
stration, as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  monopoly  could  allow:  they 
made  improvements  in  their  former  regulations,  and  formed  new 
ones:  they  endeavoured  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  profits 
they  were  deprived  of  by  a  strong  competition,  by  procuring  a 
larger  sale  for  their  commodities.  Their  privileges  were  less  vio- 
lently attacked,  since  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  laws, 
and  obtained  the  protection  of  parliament. 

Their  prosperity  was  interrupted  by  some  transient  misfortunes. 
In  1702  the  English  had  formed  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Pu- 
locondor,  which  was  dependant  on  Cochin-China.  Their  design 
was  to  take  a  share  in  the  commerce  of  this  rich  kingdom,  which 
had  till  then  been  too  much  neglected.  An  instance  of  excessive 
severity  had  given  disgust  to  sixteen  soldiers  of  Macassar,  who 
were  part  of  the  garrison.  On  the  3d  of  March  1705  they  set 
fire  in  the  night  to  the  houses  belonging  to  the  fort,  and  massacred 
the  Europeans  as  they  came  to  extinguish  it.  Thirty  out  of  forty- 
five  lost  their  lives  in  this  manner;  the  rest  were  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  natives,  who  were  exasperated  at  the  insolence  of 
these  strangers.  By  this  accident  the  Company  lost  the  money 
their  enterprize  had  cost  them,  together  with  the  stock  of  their 
factory,  and  the  prospects  they  had  entertained. 

The  misfortunes  they  met:  with  at  Sumatra  in  the  year  1719 
were  not  attended  with  the  same  fatal  consequences.  This  large 
island  had  been  frequented  by  the  English  ever  since  their  arrival 
in  India,  but  they  did  not  settle  there  till  the  year  1688.  Thev 
drove  the  Dutch  from  Bencoolen;  a  considerable  town  on  the  wes- 
tern coast,  built  near  a  large  and  commodious  bay,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  their  room.  The  conquerors  found  the  islanders 
inclined  to  treat  with  them;  and  these  dispositions  were  at  first 
improved  with  prudence.  This  circumspect  behaviour  did  not 
last  long.  The  Company's  agents  soon  abandoned  themselves  to 
that  spirit  of  rapine  and  tyranny  which  the  Europeans  usually  car- 
ry with  them  into  Asia.  Clouds  of  discontent  between  them  and 
the  natives  of  the  country  began  to  gather  by  degrees.  Distrust 
and  animosity  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  the  foundations 
of  a  rising  fort  were  discovered  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast.  On  seeing  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Bencoolen  took  up 
arms,  and  were  joined  by  the  whole  country.  All  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Company  were  instantly  'reduced  to  ashes;  the 
English  were  routed,  and  obliged  to   embark  with  all  the  effects 
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they  could  carry  off.  Their  exile  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
The  fear  of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the  merciless  Dutch, 
who  had  a  strong  force  upon  their  frontier,  procured  their  recal. 
In  recompence  for  this  disaster,  they  obtained  the  advantage  of 
finishing  Fort-Marlborough  without  opposition,  which  they  still 

retain. 

These  disturbances  were  no  sooner  appeased,  than  new  ones 
arose  in  Malabar  and  other  countries.  As  the  source  of  them  all 
lay  in  the  avarice  and  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, they  put  an  end  to  them,  by  giving  up  the  unjustifiable  pre- 
tensions  that  had  occasioned  them.  Other  objects,  of  the'most  in- 
teresting nature,  soon  claimed  their  attention. 

England  and  France   entered  into  a  war 

in  1744.     The  whole  world  became  the  scene 

of  their  operations.     In  India,   as  well  as  in 

other  places,  each  nation  sustained  its  charac- 

The  English,  ever  animated  with  the  spirit  of  commerce,  at 


War 
the 
French. 


English 


between 
and 


tacked  and  ruined  that  of  their  enemies.  The  French,  adhering 
to  their  passion  for  conquest,  seized  upon  the  principal  settlements 
belonging  to  their  rival.  The  event  shewed  which  of  the  two  na- 
tions had  acted  with  the  greatest  prudence.  The  French  nation, 
wholly  intent  on  its  own  aggrandizement,  sunk  into  a  total  inac- 
tivity; while  England,  deprived  of  the  centre  of  its  power,  carried 
its  enterprizes  to  a  greater  extent. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  divided  nations  had 
no  sooner  taken  place,  than  they  engaged  themselves  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  quarrels  of  Indian  princes.  Soon  after,  they  again  took 
arms  on  their  own  account.  Before  the  end  of  this  war  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  the  continent  and  seas  of  Asia.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  in  1763,  the  English  Company  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  the  empire,  in  Arabia,  in  the  Persian  gulph, 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  at  Bengal. 

In  all  these  countries  there  is  a  difference  in  climate,  manners, 
soil,  productions,  the  spirit  of  industry,  and  the  price  of  merchan- 
dize. These  particulars  ought  to  be  exactly  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. We .  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  them.  This  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  to  have  a  particular  connection  with  the  history 
of  a  nation,  which  has  obtained  a  remarkable  influence,  and  de- 
rives from  it  the  greatest  advantages. 


Arabia  is  one  of  the  largest  peninsulas  in 
the  known  world.  It  is  bounded  by  Syria, 
Diarbeck,  and  Irac-Arabi  on  the  north,  by  the 
Indian  ocean  on  the  south,  by  the  gulph  of 
Persia  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  Africa.  It 
is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts;  Arabia  Petrxa,  Arabia  De- 


General  trade 
of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  of  the  Eng- 
lish trade  there 
in  particidar. 
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sorta,  and  Arabia  Felix;  which  names  denote  the  nature  of  the  soil 
in  each  of  these  countries. 

Arabia  Petrsea  is  the  most  western  and  the  smallest  of  the  three. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  uncultivated,  and  almost  totally  covered  with 
rocks.  In  Arabia  Deserta  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  scorched 
plains,  heaps  of  sand  raised  and  dissipated  by  the  wind,  and  steep 
mountains  never  adorned  with  verdure.  Springs  are  so  rarely 
found  there,  that  the  possession  of  them  is  always  disputed  sword 
in  hand.  Arabia  Felix  owes  its  specious  appellation  less  to  its  fer- 
tility, than  to  its  vicinity  to  the  barren  countries  that  surround  it. 
These  different  regions,  though  exposed  to  great  heats,  enjoy  a  sky 
constantly  pure  and  serene. 

All  histories  agree  that  this  country  was  peopled  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  thought  that  its  first  inhabitants  came  from  Syria 
and  Chaldea.  "We  cannot  find  at  what  period  their  form  of  go- 
vernment began;  whether  their  knowledge  was  derived  from  In- 
dia, or  whether  it  was  gradually  acquired  by  themselves.  It  ap- 
pears;that  their  religion  was  Sabeism*,  even  before  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  Upper  Asia.  They  early  had  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Divinity:  they  worshipped  the  stars,  as  bodies  anima- 
ted by  celestial  spirits:  their  religion  was  neither  cruel  nor  absurd; 
and  though  they  were  liable  to  those  sallies  of  enthusiasm  so  com- 
mon among  the  southern  nations,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
tainted  with  fanaticism  till  the  time  of  Mohammed.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Arabia  Deserta  professed  a  worship  not  quite  so  rational. 
Many  of  them  worshipped,  and  some  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
the  sun.  That  religions  in  barren  countries,  subject  to  inundations 
and  volcanos,  have  always  been  tinctured  with  cruelty;  whilst,  in 
countries  where  nature  has  been  more  indulgent,  they  have  worn  a 
gentler  aspect,  is  a  truth  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  study  of 
history,  as  well  as  from  inspection  of  the  globe.  Every  religion 
partakes  of  the  climate  where  it  is  formed. 

When  Mahommed  had  established  a  new  religion  in  his  coun- 
try, it  was  no  difficult  task  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  zeal  into  his  fol- 
lowers;   and  this  zeal  made  them  conquerors.     They  extended 


*  The  Sabeans  were  a  sect  of  Idolaters  much  more  ancient  than  the  Jewish  law. 
— In  the  early  ages,  Idolatry  was  divided  betwixt  two  sects;  the  worshippers  of 
images,  called  Saltans;  and  the  worshippers  ofyiVi',  called  Man.  The  Sabeans began 
with  worshipping  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  they  supposed  were  animated  with 
inferior  deities.  This  religion  first  began  among  the  Chaldeans  with  their  know- 
ledge in  astronomy;  and  from  this  religion  it  was  that  Abraham  separated  himself 
when  he  came  out  of  Chaldea.  From  the  Chaldeans  it  spread  over  all  the  east,  from 
thence  to  Greece,  and  afterwards  throughout  the  known  world.  The  remains  of 
this  sect  still  subsist  in  Arabia,  and  near  the  Persian  gulph,  and  pretend  to  derive 
their  name  from  Saoius,  a  Son  of  Seth:  and,  among  the  books  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  t'ais  sect  are  contained,  they  have  one  called  the  Book  of  S:th,  which  they  preteni 
was  written  by  that  Patriarch.     T. 

VOL.    I.  2  B 
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their  dominion  from  the  western  seas  to  those  of  China,  and  from 
the  Canaries  to  the  Molucca  islands.  They  carried  useful  arts 
along  with  them,  which  they  improved  to  perfection.  The  Ara- 
bians did  not  equally  succeed  in  the  fine  arts;  they  shewed,  indeed, 
some  genius  for  them,  but  had  not  the  least  idea  of  that  taste  with 
which  nature  some  time  after  inspired  the  people  who  became  their 
disciples.  , 

Pern'aps  genius,  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  creative  imagination, 
flourishes  in  hot  countries,  where  a  variety  of  productions,  grand 
scenes,  and  surprising  events,  excite  euthusiasm;  while  taste,  which 
selects  with  choice  the  produce  of  the  fields  that  genius  has  sown, 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  people  of  a  steady,  mild,  and  moderate 
temper,  who  live  under  the  influence  of  an  indulgent  sky.  Per- 
haps, too,  this  same  taste,  which  is  the  effect  of  reason  refined  and 
matured  by  time,  requires  a  certain  stability  in  the  government, 
united  with  a  certain  freedom  of  thinking,  an  insensible  progress  of 
science,  which,  affording  a  greater  scope  to  genius,  enables  it  to 
descern  more  exactly  the  relation  one  object  has  to  another,  and 
to  combine  with  happier  art  those  mixed  sensations  which  give  the 
highest  entertainment  to  men  of  elegant  minds.  Accordingly,  the 
Arabians,  who  were  almost  constantly  forced  into  regions  glowing 
with  war  and  fanaticism,  never  enjoyed  that  temperature  of  govern- 
.  ment  and  climate  which  gives  birth  to  taste.  But  they  introduced 
into  the  countries  they  conquered,  sciences  which  they  had  pillag- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  their  ravages,  and  all  the  arts  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

No  nation,  at  that  time,  understood  commerce  so  well,  or  carri- 
ed it  to  a  greater  extent.  They  attended  to  it  even  in  the  course 
of  their  conquests.  Their  merchants,  manufactures,  and  markets, 
reached  from  Spain  to  Tonquin;  and  other  people,  at  least  those 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  were  indebted  to  them  for  arts 
and  sciences,  and  all  articles  conducive  to  the  convenience,  the  pre- 
servation, and  the  pleasures  of  life. 

When  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  began  to  decline,  the  Arabians^ 
after  the  example  of  several  nations  they  had  subdued,  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  these  princes,  and  the  country  re-assumed  by  degrees 
its  ancient  form  of  government,  as  well  as  its  primitive  manners. 
At  this  ara,  the  nation  being,  as  formerly,  divided  into  tribes 
under  the  conduct  of  different  chiefs,  returned  to  their  original  cha- 
racter, from  which  fanaticism  and  ambition  had  made  them  depart. 

The  stature  of  the  Arabians  is  low,  their  bodies  lean,  and  their 
voice  slender;  bat  they  have  robust  constitutions,  brown  hair,  a 
swarthy  complexion,  black  sparkling  eyes,  an  ingenious  counte- 
nance, but  seldom. agreeable.  This  contrasted  mixture  of  features 
■and  qualities,  though  they  appear  to  be  incompatible,  seem  to  have 
been  united  in  this  race  of  men,  to  constitute  a  singular  nation, 
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whose  figure  and  character  partake  strongly  of  that  of  the  Turks, 
Africans',  and  Persians,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Grave 
and  serious,  they  add  dignity  to  their  long  beard,  speak  little,  use 
no  gesture,  make  no  pauses  or  hesitation  in  their  conversation. 
They  pique  themselves  on  observing  the  strictest  probity  towards 
each  other,  which  is  the  effect  of  that  self-love,  and  that  spirit  of 
patriotism,  which,  united  together,  make  any  nation,  clan,  or  so- 
ciety, esteem  favour,  and  prefer  themselves  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  more  carefully  they  preserve  their  phlegmatic  character,  so 
much  the  more  formidable  is  their  resentment  when  once  it  is  rais- 
ed. These  people  have  abilities,  and  even  a  genius  for  the  sciences; 
but  they  cultivate  them  little,  either  from  want  of  assistance,  or 
because  they  have  no  occasion  for  them;  choosing  rather,  no  doubt, 
to  suffer  natural  evils  than  the  inconvenience  of  labour.  The  Ara- 
bians, of  the  present  age,  afford  no  monument  of  genius,  no  pro- 
ductions of  industry,  which  entitle  them  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Their  ruling  passion  is  jealousy;  that  torment  of  impetous,  weak, 
and  indolent  minds.  It  might  naturally  be  asked,  whether  this 
distrust  was  owing  to  the  high  or  low  opinion  they  entertained  of 
themselves?  It  is  said  to  be  from  the  Arabians  that  several  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  Europe  itself,  have  borrowed  those  de- 
spicable precautions  which  this  odious  passion  prescribes  against  a 
sex,  which  ought  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  slave  of  our  pleasures. 
As  soon  as  a  daughter  is  born,  they  unite,  by  a  kind  of  suture,  those 
parts  which  Nature  has  separated,  leaving  just  space  enough  for 
the  natural  discharges.  As  the  child  grows,  the  parts  by  degrees 
adhere  so  closely,  that,  when  the  girls  became  marriageable,  they 
are  obliged  to  be  separated  by  an  incision.  Sometimes  it  is  thought 
sufficient  to  make  use  of  a  ring.  The  married  women,  as  well  as 
the  unmarried,  are  subjected  to  this  outrage  on  the  virtue  of  the 
sex;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  ring  worn  by  the  young- 
women  cannot  be  taken  off,  whereas  that  of  the  married  women 
has  a  kind  of  padlock,  qf  which  the  husband  keeps  the  key.  This 
custom,  which  is  known  in  all  parts  of  Arabia,  is  almost  universally 
adopted  in  the  part  that  bears  the  name  of  Petrsea. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  general.  The  different 
manner  of  living  in  the  people  who  compose  it  must  necessarily 
have  introduced^SQme  peculiarities  of  character  that  are  worthy  of 
observation. 

The  number  of  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  desart  may  amount  to 
two  millions.  They  are  distributee}  into  a  great  many  clans,  some 
of  which  are  more  populous  and  considerable  than  others,  but  all 
independent  of  each  other.  Their  government  is  simple:  an  he- 
reditary chief,  assisted  by  a  few  old  men,  determines  all  debates, 
and  punishes  offenders.     If  he  is  hospitable,  humane,  and  just,  they 
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adore  him;  if  haughty,  cruel,  and   avaricious,   they  tear  him  in 
pieces,  and  appoint  a  successor  out  of  his  own  family. 

These  people  form  encampments  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Thev  have  no  settled  abode,  and  fix  at  different  places,  where 
they  can  be  supplied  with  water,  fruits,  and  pasture.  They  find 
an  infinite  charm  in  this  wandering  life,  and  consider  the  seden- 
tary Arabs  in  the  light  of  slaves.  They  live  upon  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  herds.  Their  habits,  tents,  cordage,  and  the  tapes- 
try they  sleep  upon,  are  all  made  of  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  and 
the  hair  of  their  goats  and  camels.  This  is  the  employment  of 
the  women  in  each  family;  and  there  is  not  a  single  artist  in  the 
whole  desart.  What  they  consume  in  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  and 
dates,  is  purchased  with  the  butter  they  carry  to  the  frontiers,  and 
by  the  money  arising  from  the  annual  sale  of  twenty  thousand 
camels,  at  forty-eight  livres  (L.2  2s.)  a-head.  These  animals,  so 
useful  in  the  east,  were  formerly  carried  to  Syria.  '1  he  greatest 
number  are  now  sent  to  Persia;  the  perpetual  wars  there  having 
occasioned  an  extraordinary  demand  for  them,  and  lessened  their 
numbers. 

These  articles  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
Arabs,  they  have  contrived  to  raise  a  contribution  on  the  caravans, 
which  superstition  obliges  to  traverse  their  sands.  The  most 
numerous  of  these,  which  goes  from  Damar  to  Mecca,  procures  a 
safe  passage  by  the  payment  of  a  hundred  purses,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres  (L.6,562  10s.),  to  which  the  Grand. Signior 
is  subjected;  and  which,  by  ancient  agreement,  is  distributed  among 
all  the  clans.  The  other  caravans  make  similar  terms  with  the 
clans  through  whose  territories  they  are  obliged  to  pass. 

Independent  of  this  expedient,  the  Arabs  inhabiting  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  desart  have  had  recourse  to  plunder.  These 
people,  so  humane,  faithful,  and  disinterested  towards  eachother, 
are  savage  and  rapacious  in  their  transactions  with  foreigners. 
While  they  preserve  in  their  tents  the  character  of  beneficent  and 
generous  hosts,  they  commit  continual  depredations  on  the  towns 
and  villages  in  then;  neighbourhood.  They  are  good  fathers,  good 
husbands,  and  good  masters;  but  all  are  enemies  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  tribe.  They  frequently  carry  their  incursions  to  a  great 
distance;  and  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  are  not  uncommon- 
ly the  scenes  of  their  depredations. 

The  Arabs,  who  devote  themselves  to  plunder,  form  a  soit  of 
society  with  the  camels,  to  carry  on  trade  or  war;  where  the  man 
is  to  have  all  the  profit,  and  the  animal  the  principal  fatigue.  •  As 
these  two  beings  are  to  live  together,  they  are  brought  up  with  a 
view  to  each  other-  The  Arab  trains  his  camel,  from  its  birth, 
to  all  the  exercises  and  hardships  it  is  to  undergo  during  the  whole 


course  of  its  life.     He  accustoms  it  to  travel  far. 


and  eat  little. 
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The  animal  is  early  inured  to  pass  its  days  without  drinking,  and 
its  nights  without  sleep.  He  teaches  him  to  draw  up  his  legs  un- 
der his  belly,  while  he  suffers  himself  to  be  laden  with  burthens, 
that  are  insensibly  increased  as  his  strength  increases  by  age  and 
labour.  In  this  singular  plan  of  education,  which  princes  some- 
times more  easily  adopt  to  tame  their  subjects,  in  proportion  as 
the  labour  is  doubled,  the  subsistence  is  diminished.  The  Ara- 
bians qualify  the  camels  for  expedition,  by  matches,  in  which  the 
horse  enters  into  a  competition  with  him.  The  latter,  less  active 
and  nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  a  long  course. 

When  the  master  and  the  camel  are  ready  and  equipped  for  plun- 
der, they  set  out  together,  traverse  the  sandy  desarts,  and  lie  in 
ambush  upon  the  confines  to  rob  the  merchant  or  traveller.  The 
man  ravages,  massacres,  and  seizes  the  prey;  and  the  camel  car- 
ries the  booty.  If  these  adventurers  are  pursued,  they  make  a 
precipitate  retreat.  The  master  robber  mounts  his  favourite  car 
mel,  drives  the  whole  troop  before  him,  travels  three  hundred  lea- 
gues in  eight  days,  without  unloading  his  camels,  or  allowing  them 
more  than  an  hour  each  day  for  rest,  or  a  cake  of  dough  for  their 
subsistence.  They  sometimes  remain  the  -whole  time  without 
drinking,  unless  they  happen  to  see  a  spring  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road,  when  they  redouble  their  pace,  run  to  the  water 
with  eagerness,  which  makes  them  take  at  one  draught  as  much 
as  is  sufficient  to  quench  their  present  thirst,  and  serve  them  to 
the  end  of  their  journey.  Such  is  the  animal  so  often  celebrated 
in  the  Bible,  the  Coran,  and  the  eastern  romances. 

The  Arabs,  who  live  in  districts  that  afford  some  slender  pas- 
ture, and  where  the  soil  is  proper  for  barley,  breed  the  finest 
horses  in  the  world.  These  horses  are  sent  into  all  parts  to  im- 
prove and  multiply  the  breed;  but  they  are  every  where  inferior 
in  swiftness,  beauty,  and  sagacity  to  those  of  Arabia.  The  mas- 
ters  live  with  them  on  the  footing  of  domestics,  on  whose  service 
and  affection  they  can  rely;  and  it  happens  with  them,  as  with  all 
other  dispersed  people,  those  in  particular  who  treat  animals  with 
kindness,  that  both  the  men  and  the  animals  partake,  in  some 
measure,  of  each  other's  manners  and  dispositions.  These  Arabs 
are  simple,  mild,  and  docile;  and  the  different  religions  that  have 
prevailed  in  these  countries,  and  the  several  governments  of  which 
they  have  been  the  subjects  or  tributaries,  have  produced  very  little 
alteration  in  the  character  they  derive  from  climate  or  from  habit. 

The  Arabs  settled  near  the  Indian  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  those 
who  inhabit  Arabia  Felix,  were  formerly  a  mild  people,  fond  of  li- 
berty, and  content  with  a  state  of  independence,  without  dream- 
ing of  conquest.  They  were  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
beauty  of  their  sky,  and  of  the  soil  that  supplied  their  wants  almost 
without  culture,  to  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion  over  dir- 
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ferent  countries  lying  in  another  climate.  Mohammed  changed 
their  ideas;  but  they  retain  no  traces  of  the  impulse  he  gave  them. 
They  pass  their  lives  in  smoaking,  taking  coffee,  opium,  and  sher- 
bet. These  gratifications  are  preceded  or  followed  by  exquisite 
perfumes,  that  are  burnt  before  them,  the  smoke  of  which  they  re- 
ceive in  their  clothes,  which  are  slightly  sprinkled  with  rose-water, 
Before  the  Portuguese  had  interrupted  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Arabs  had  more  activity.  They  were  the  factors 
of  all  the  trade  that  passed  through  that  channel.  Aden,  which  is 
situated  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Arabia  upon  the  Indian 
ocean,  was  the  mart  in  these  parts.  The  situation  of  its  harbour, 
which  opened  an  easy  communication  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  In- 
dia, and  Persia,  had  rendered  it,  for  many  ages,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  factories  in  Asia.  Fifteen  years  after  it  had  re- 
pulsed the  great  Albuquerque,  who  attempted  to  demolish  it  in 
1513,  it  submitted  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  remain  mas- 
ters of  it.  The  king  of  Yemen,  who  possessed  the  only  district 
in  Arabia  that  merits  the  title  of  Happy,  drove  them  from  thence, 
and  removed  the  trade  tp  Mocha;  a  port  in  his  dominions,  which 
till  then  was  only  a  village. 

This  trade  was  at  first  inconsiderable,  consisting  principally  in 
myrrh,  incense,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca,  some  aromatics  and  medii 
cinal  drugs.  These  articles,  the  exportation  pf  which  is  continual- 
ly retarded  by  exorbitant  duties,  and  does  npt  exceed  at  present 
700,000  livres  (L.30,625),  were  at  that  time  mpre  in  repute  than 
they  have  been  since;  but  must  have  been  always  of  little  conser 
quence.  Soon  after  a  great  change  ensued  from  the  introduction, 
of  coffee. 

The  coffee  tree  is  originally  a  native  of  the  higher  Ethiopia, 
where  it  has  been  known  time  immemorial,  and  is  still  cultivated 
with  success.  M.  Lagrenee  de  Mezieres,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent agents  that  France  ever  had  in  the  India  service,  had  some 
of  the  fruit  in  his  possession,  and  has  made  frequent  trials  pf  it- 
He  found  it  to  be  larger,  rather  longer,  not  so  green,  and  almost 
as  fragrant  as  that  which  was  begun  to  be  gathered  in  Arabia  tor 
wards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  Mollach,  named  Chadely,  was  the 
first  among  the  Arabs  whp  made  use  of  coffee,  to  relieve  himself 
from  a  continual  drowziness,  which  hindered  him  from  attending 
punctually  to  his  nightly  devotions.  His  Dervises  did  the  same; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law.  It 
was  soon  found  out,  that  this  liquor  purified  the  blood  by  a  gentle 
agitation,  dissipated  the  crudities  of  the  stomach,  and  raised  the 
spirits;  and  it  was  adopted  even  by  those  who  had  no  occasion  to 
keeo  themselves  awake.     It  passed  from  the  borders  of  the  Red 
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Sea  to  Medina,  Mecca,  and  was  introduced  by  the  pilgrims  into 
all  the  Mohammedan  countries. 

In  those  countries,  where  there  is  less  freedom  of  manners  than 
in  ours,  where  the  jealousy  of  the  men,  and  the  close  confinement 
of  the  women,  make  society  less  lively,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
encourage  public  coffee-houses.  Those  in  Persia  soon  became  in- 
famous, where  young  Georgian  women,  dressed  like  courtezans, 
acted  obscene  plays,  and  prostituted  themselves  for  hire.  When 
these  offensive  irregularities  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  court, 
these  houses  became  places  of  genteel  resort  for  the  indolent,  and 
of  relaxation  for  the  busy  part  of  the  world.  The  politicians  en- 
tertained themselves  with  news,  the  poets  excited  their  verses,  and 
the  Mollachs  delivered  their  sermons,  which  were  usually  reward- 
ed with  some  charitable  donations. 

Affairs  were  not  in  the  same  peaceable  state  at  Constantinople. 
The  coffee-houses  were  no  sooner  open  than  they  were  frequented 
to  excess.  People  spent  their  whole  time  in  them.  The  grand 
Mufti,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  Mosques  abandoned,  pronounced 
that  this  infusion  was  included  in  that  law  of  Mohammed  which 
forbids  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  The  government,  which  fre- 
quently aids  the  superstition,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  the  dupe, 
gave  immediate  orders  that  the  houses,  which  had  given  such  of- 
fence to  the  priests,  should  be  shut  up;  and  enjoined  the  officers  of 
the  police  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  this  liquor  in  private  fami- 
lies. An  inclination  so  strong  still  prevailed,  in  spite  of  all  these 
severe  regulations,  that  coffee  continued  to  be  drunk,  and  the 
places  where  it  was  to  be  had  soon  grew  more  numerous  than 
ever. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  age,  Kuproli,  the  Grand  Vizir,  went 
in  disguise  to  the  principal  coffee-houses  in  Constantinople.  He 
there  found  a  number  of  malcontents,  who,  thinking  the  affairs  of 
government  were  in  reality  the  concern  of  every  private  person, 
spoke  of  them  with  warmth,  and  arraigned  with  great  boldness 
the  conduct  of  the  generals  and  ministers.  He  then  visited  the 
taverns,  where  wine  was  sold.  They  were  full  of  plain  people, 
chiefly  soldiers,  who,  accustomed  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
state  as  those  of  the  prince,  for  whom  they  entertained  a  silent 
veneration,  sung  lively  songs,  talked  of  their  amours,  and  warlike 
exploits.  These  last  societies,  which  were  attended  with  no  in- 
conveniencies,  he  thought  ought  to  be  tolerated;  but  the  first  h£ 
considered  as  dangerous  in  an  arbitrary  state.  He  therefore  sup- 
pressed them,  and  no  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  revive 
them.  This  regulation,  which  was  confined  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  has  not  discouraged  the  use  of  coffee,  and  has  perhaps  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  it.  It  is  publicly  offered  to  sale  in  all 
the  streets  and  markets  ready  made,  and  is  drunk  in  every  family 
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at  least  twice  a-day.  In  some  it  is  always  ready,  it  being  the 
custom  to  offer  it  to  all  visitors,  and  reckoned  equally  impolite  not 
to  offer  it,  or  to  refuse  it. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  coffee-houses  in  Constantinople  were 
shut,  they  were  opened  in  London.  This  novelty  was  introduced 
there  in  1652  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Edward,  who  return- 
ed from  the  Levant.  The  English  were  fond  of  if,  and  it  has 
since  been  introduced  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe;  but  is 
drunk  with  more  moderation  than  in  those  climates  where  religion 
prohibits  the  use  of  wine. 

The  "tree  that  produces  the  coffee  grows  in  the  territory  of  Be- 
telfagui,  a  town  belonging  to  Yemen,  situated  upon  a  dry  sand,  at 
the  distance  often  leagues  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  cultivated  in 
a  district  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  broad:  the  fruit 
is  not  every  where  in  equal  perfection.  That  which  grows  'upon 
high  ground  is  smaller,  greener,  weighs  heavier,  and  is  generally 
preferred  to  the  others. 

It  is  computed  that  Arabia  contains  twelve  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, among  whom,  in  general,  coffee  constitutes  a  favourite 
article  in  their  entertainments.  None  but  the  rich  citizens  have 
the  pleasure  of  tasting  it  in  its  genuine  form.  The  generality  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  shell  and  the  husk  of  this 
valuable  berry.  These  appendages,  so  much  despised,  make  a 
liquor  of  a  pretty  clear  colour,  which  has  the  taste  of  coffee,  with- 
out its  bitterness  and  strength.  These  articles  may  be  had  at  a 
low  price  at  Betelfagui,  which  is  the  general  market  for  them. 
Here  likewise  is  sold  all  the  coffee  which  comes  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  land.  The  rest  is  carried  to  Mocha,  which  is  thirty-five 
leagues  distant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports  of  Lohia  or  Hodeida,  from 
whence  it  is  transported  in  small  vessels  to  Jodda.  The  Egyptians 
fetch  it  from  the  last  mentioned  place,  and  all  oiher  nations  from 
the  former. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may  be  estimated  at  twelve 
millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  weight.  The  European 
companies  take  off  a  million  and  a  half;  the  Persians  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half;  the  fleet  from  Sujz  six  millions  and  a  half;  ln- 
dostan,  the  Maldives,  and  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  fifty  thousand;  and  the  caravans  a  million. 

As  the  coffee,  which  is  bought  up  by  the  caravans  and  the  Euro- 
peans, is  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  it  costs  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen  sols  (about  Sid.),  a  pound.  The  Persians,  who  content 
themselves  with  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  pay  no  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  sols  (about  6-^d.)  a  pound.  The  Egyptians  pur- 
chase it  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  (about  8d.);  their  cargoes 
beinp-  composed  partly  of  good  and  partly  of  bad  coffee.  If  we 
estimate  coffee  at  fourteen  sols  (about  7-|d.),  a-pcund,  which  is  the 
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mean  price,  the  profits  accruing  to  Arabia  from  its  annual  expor- 
tation will  amount  to  8,785,000  livres  (L.384,34.3  15s.).  This 
money  does  not  go  into  their  coffers;  but  it  enables  them  to  pur- 
chase the  commodities  brought  from  the  foreign  markets  to  their 
ports  of  Jodda  and  Mocha. 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyssinia,  sheep,  elephants'  teeth,  musk, 
and  slaves.  It  is  supplied  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  with 
slaves,  amber,  and  ivory;  from  the  Persian  Gulph,  with  dates  to- 
bacco, and  corn;  from  Surat,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  coarse  and  a 
few  fine  linens;  from  Bombay  and  Pondicherry,  with  iron,  lead, 
copper,  which  are  carried  thither  from  Europe;  from  Malabar 
with  rice,  ginger,  pepper,  Indian  saffron,  kaire  *,  cardamom,  and 
even  planks;  from  the  Maldives,  with  gum-benzoin,  aloes-wood, 
and  pepper,  which  these  islands  take  in  exchange;  from  Coroman- 
del,  four  or  five  hundred  bales  of  cottons,  chiefly  blue.  The 
greatest  part  of  these  commodities,  which  may  fetch  six  millions, 
(L.262,500),  are  consumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
The  rest,  particularly  the  cottons,  find  their  way  to  Abyssinia,  So- 
cotora,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

None  of  the  branches  of  business  which  are  managed  at  Mocha, 
as  well  as  throughout  all  the  country  of  Yemen,  or  even  at  Sanaa, 
the  capital,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  extortions  with 
which  they  are  perpetually  threatened  by  the  government  deter 
them  from  interfering  in  them.  All  the  warehouses  are  occupied 
by  the  Banians  of  Surat  or  Guzerat,  who  make  a  point  of  returning 
to,  their  own  country  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  fortune. 
They  then  resign  their  settlements  to  merchants  of  their  own  na- 
tion, who  retire  in  their  turn,  and  are  succeeded  by  Others. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  formerly  maintained 
agents  at  Mocha.  Notwithstanding  it  was  stipulated  by  a  solemn 
capitulation,  that  the  imposts  demanded  should  be  rated  at  two 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  thev  were  subiect  to  frequent  extortions; 
the  governor  of  the  place  insisting  on  their  making  him  presents, 
which  enabled  him  to  purchase  the  favour  of  the  courtiers,  or  even 
of  the  prince  himself.  However,  the,  profits  they  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  European  goods,  particularly  cloths,  inclined  them  to  sub- 
mit to  these  repeated  humiliations.  When  these  several  articles 
were  furnished  by  Grand  Cairo,  it  was  then  impossible  to  with- 
stand the  competition,  and  the  fixed  settlements  were  therefore 
given  up. 

The  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  ships  that  sail  from  Europe  with 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  coffee  they 


'  The  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree,  whereof  they  make  cables;  of  which  afterwards.   T" 

vol.  i.  2  C 
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intend  to  buy.  The  supercargoes,  who  have  the  care  of  these 
transactions,  settle  matters  every  voyage.  These  expeditions 
which  at  first  were  pretty  numerous  and  advantageous,  have  been 
successively  laid  aside.  The  plantations  of  coffee,  made  by  the 
European  nations  in  their  colonies,  have  equally  lessened  the  con- 
sumption and  the  price  of  that  which  comes  from  Arabia.  At  the 
long-run,  these  voyages  did  not  yield  a  sufficient  profit  to  answer 
the  high  charges  of  direct  expeditions.  The  Companies  of  Eng- 
land .and  France  then  resolved,  one  of  them  to  send  ships  from 
Bombay,  and  the  other  from  Pondicherry,  to  Mocha,  with  the 
merchandize  of  Europe  and  India.  They  even  frequently  had  re- 
course to  a  method  that  was  less  expensive.  The  English  and 
French  who  traffic  from  India  to  India  visit  the  Red  Sea  everv 
year.  Though  they  dispose  of  their  merchandize  there  to  good 
advantage,  they  can  never  take  in  cargoes  from  thence  for  their 
return.  They  carry,  for  a  moderate  freight,  the  coffee  belonging 
to  the  Companies  who  lade  the  vessels  with  it,  which  they  dispatch 
from  Malabar  and  Coromandel  to  Europe.  The  Dutch  Company, 
who  prohibit  their  servants  from  having  armaments,  and  who  fit 
out  no  expeditions  themselves  for  the  Arabic  Gulph,  are  depriv- 
ed of  the  share  they  might  take  in  this  branch  of  commerce. 
They  have  also  given  up  a  much  more  lucrative  branch,  that  of 
Jodda. 

Jodda  is  a  port  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Arabic  Gulph, 
twenty  leagues  from  Jerusalem.  The  government  there  is  of  a 
mixed  kind:  the  Grand  Signior  and  the  XerifF  of  Mecca  share 
the  authority  and  the  revenue  of  the  customs  between  them. 
These  imposts  are  levied  upon  the  Europeans  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  and  upon  other  nations  at  thirteen.  They  are  always 
paid  in  merchandize,  which  the  managers  oblige  the  merchants  of 
the  country  to  buy  at  a  very  dear  rate.  The  Turks,  who  have 
been  driven  from  Aden  Mocha,  and  every  part  of  the  Yemen, 
would  long  ago  have  been  expelled  from  Jodda,  if  there  had  not 
been  room  to  apprehend,  that  they  might  revenge  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  pilgrimages  and  commerce. 

Surat  sends  three  ships  every  year  to  Jodda,  which  are  laden 
with  linens  of  all  colours,  shawls,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  frequently 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  flowers.  The  sale  of  these  goods 
produces  ten  millions  of  livres  (L.437,500),  Two,  and  oftener 
three  vessels,  belonging  to  the  English,  sail  from  Bengal  for  the 
same  destination.  They  are  fitted  out  by  the  free  merchants  of 
that  nation.  Formerly  their  Company  had  concerns  there;  at 
present  these  merchants  have  no  associates  but  the  Armenians. 
These. united  cargoes  may  be  estimated  at  seven  millions  two  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  (L.315,000).  They  consist  of  rice,  ginger, 
saffron,  sugar,  a  few  silk  stuffs,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  li- 
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nens,  which  are  for  the  most  part  ordinary.  These  vessels,  which 
niay  enter  the  Mediterranean  from  the  beginning  of  December  till 
the  end  of  May,  find  the  fleet  of  Suez  at  Jodda. 

This  fleet  commonly  consists  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  vessels,  la- 
den with  corn,  rice,  and  pulse,  for  the  use  of  Arabia.  They  car- 
ry out  for  Asia,  Venetian  glass-ware,  coral,  yellow  amber,  of  which 
the  Indians  make  necklaces  and  bracelets.  They  arrive  together 
in  October,  and  return  together  in  February,  with  six  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  weight  of  coffee,  and  with  linens  or  stuffs  to  the 
value  of  seven  millions  of  livres  (L. 306,250).  Though  they  have 
only  two  hundred  leagues  to  sail  to  regain  their  post,  they  employ 
•two  months  in  the  voyage;  being  retarded  by  the  north-wind, 
which  blows  continually  in  this  sea.  Their  ignorance  is  such,  that 
though  they  are  accustomed  to  cast  anchor  every  night,  they  think 
themselves  fortunate  when  they  lose  only  the  sixth  part  of  their 
ships.  If  to  these  losses  we  add  the  great  expence  of  their  arma- 
ments, the  excessive  imposts  demanded  at  Suez,  and  the  unavoid- 
able extortions  of  a  government  that  oppresses  all  industry,  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  the  cor- 
respondence between  Europe  and  India  by  this  channel  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  merchandize  brought  from  Surat  and  Bengal,  which  the 
Egyptian  fleet  does  not  take  off,  is  partly  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  bought  in  great  quantities  by  the  Caravans,  which  come 
every  year  to  Mecca. 

The  Arabs  had  ever  entertained  an  affection  for  this  city. 
They  thought  it  had  been  the  residence  of  Abraham,  and  they 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  a  temple,  of  which  they  believed  he  was 
the  founder.  Mohammed,  who  was  a  man  of  too  much  under- 
standing to  attempt  to  abolish  a  devotion  so  generally  established, 
contented  himself  with  rectifying  the  object  of  it.  He  banished 
the  idols  from  this  revered  place,  and  dedicated  it  To  the  Unity 
of  God;  a  sublime  and  forcibly  idea!  for  which  all  religions  have 
been  indebted  to  philosophy.  Mohammed  was  not  the  messenger 
of  Heaven;  but  he  was  an  acute  politician,  and  a  great  conqueror. 
To  promote  the  concourse  of  strangers  to  a  city  which  he  intend- 
ed to  make  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  commanded  that  all  who 
embraced  his  law  should  once  in  their  lives  undertake  a  pilgri- 
mage thither,  on  pain  of  dying  reprobates.  This  precept  was  ac- 
companied with  another,  which  makes  it  evident  that  he  was  not 
guided  by  superstition  alone:  He  ordered,  that  every  pilgrim,  of 
whatever  country  he  was,  should  purchase  five  pieces  of  cotton, 
and  get  them  consecrated,  and  made  into  handkerchiefs,  for  him- 
self, and  all  the  persons  belonging  to  his  family,  who  were  prevent- 
ed by  reasonable  impediments  from  undertaking  this,  holy  expe- 
dition. 
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This  policy  might  naturally  be  expected  to  make  Arabia  the 
centre  of  a  prodigious  trade,  when  the  number  of  pilgrims  should 
amount  to  several  millions.  This  zeal  is  so  much  abated,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  Indostan  and  Persia,  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  distances  of  those  places  from  Mecca,  that  the 
number  is  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  the 
Turks  make  the  greatest  part.  They  carry  away  with  them  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  linen,  each  ten  ells  in  length, 
exclusively  of  those  which  many  of  them  buy  for  sale.  They  are 
encouraged  in  these  mercantile  schemes  by  the  advantages  they 
have  in  crossing  the  desarts,  and  in  not  being  exposed  to  those  op- 
pressive tolls  which  are  so  destructive  in  the  sea-ports  of  Suez  and 
Bassora.  The  mqney  received  from  these  pilgrims  and  from  the 
fleet,  and  by  the  Arabs  from  the  sale  of  coffee,  is  expended  in  hir 
dia.  The  vessels  from  Surat,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal, 
annually  carry  away,  14,400,000  livres  (L.630,000),  and  about 
the  eighth  part  of  this  sum  in  merchandize.  When  these  riches 
come  to  be  divided  among  the  trading  nations  of  Europe,  the 
most  considerable  share  is  appropriated  by  the  English.  They 
have  acquired  the  same  superiority  in  Persia. 

„  .    .        ~         The  English  nation  had  scarce   been  admitted 

General  vieizof     , - ;.     ■;  ■  -     e  6     -u-        i  1  „,  „  „i, 

,  ,    .      /     into  the  empire  of  bophis,  when,  as  we  have  ob- 

served, the  Dutch  resorted  there  in  great  num- 
bers. The  trade  of  these  republicans  was  at  first 
established  on  a  very  disadvantageous  footing; 
but  being,  by  the  civil  wars  of  England,  soon  de- 
livered from  a  rival,  whose  various  privileges 
were  not  to  be  overbalanced,  even  by  the  greatest  economy,  they 
were  in  a  short  time  without  competitors,  and  consequently  acfi. 
quired  an  authority  to  set  what  price  they  thought  proper  on 
the  commodities  they  bought  or  sold.  The  connections  of  the 
Persians  with  the  Dutch  were  founded  on  this  destructive  system, 
when  the  return  of  the  English,  who  were  soon  after  followed  by 
the  French,  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  put  them  upon  a  more 
equitable  footing. 

At  the  time  when  the  three  nations  exerted  their  utmost  efforts 
to  gain  the  superiority,  and  these  efforts  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  empire,  they  were  harassed  with  a  thousand  oppressions, 
some  more  unjust  and  odious  than  the  rest.  The  throne  was  con- 
tinually filled  with  tyrannical  or  weak  princes,  whose  cruelty  and 
injustice  weakened  the  correspondence  of  their  subjects  with  other 
nations.  One  of  these  tyrants  was  so  savage,  that  a  great  man  or 
his  court  used  to  say,  'lliat  ■whenever  he  came  out  of  the  king's  clo- 
set, he  clapped  both  his  hands  to  his  head,  to  jeel  whether  it  txas 
still  upon  his  shoulders.  When  his  successor  was  told,  that  the 
:he  emDire  were  invaded  bv  the  Turks,  he  an 


PersianGulph, 
and.  that  of  the 
Engli.hin  par- 
ticular. 
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swered  coldly,  That  their  progress  gave  Mm  very  little  disturbance, 
provided  they  would  leave  him  the  city  of  Ispahan.  His  son  was 
so  meanly  enslaved  to  the  most  frivolous  observances  of  his  reli- 
gion, that  he  was  styled,  by  way  of  derision,  Hussein  the  monk,  or 
priest;  a  character  less  odious  perhaps  m  a  prince,  but  much  more 
dangerous  to  his  people,  than  of  impiety,  or  defiance  of  the  gods. 
Under  these  despicable .  sovereigns,  mercantile  affairs  every  day 
declined  more  and  more  at  Gombroon.  The  Afghans  reduced 
them  to  nothing. 

These  are  a  people  of  Candahar,  a  mountainous  country,  lying 
north  of  India.  They  have  sometimes  been  subject  to  the  Mo- 
guls, sometimes  to  the  Persians;  but  more  frequently  independent. 
Those  who  do  not  reside  in  the  capital,  live  in  tents,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Tartars.  They  are  of  low  stature,  and  ill  made;  but  are 
nervous,  robust,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  in  horseman- 
ship, and  inured  to  fatigue.  Their  manner  of  fighting  is  singular: 
picked  soldiers,  divided  into  two  troops,  fall  upon  the  enemy  with- 
out any  order,  only  endeavouring  to  open  the  way  for  the  army 
that  follows  them.      As  soon  as  the  battle  is  begun,  they  retire  to  the 


flanks  and  rear-guard,  where  their  business  is  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  giving  way.  If  any  soldier  attempts  to  fly,  they  attack 
him  with  their  sabres,  and  compel  him  to  resume  his  rank. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  this  fierce  people  left  their 
mountains,  poured  into  Persia,  carried  devastation  every  where, 
and  at  length  subdued  it,  after  a  carnage  of  twenty  years.  Fana- 
ticism prolonged  the  horrid  outrages  with  which  they  were  stained 
in  the  course  of  their  conquest.  An  insatiable  zeal  for  the  Tur- 
kish superstition,  and  an  unconquerable  aversion  for  the  sect  of 
AH,  prompted  them  to  massacre  thousands  of  Persians  in  cold 
blood.  In  the  mean  time,  the  provinces  they  had  not  entered 
were  ravaged  by  the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Tartars.  Thomas 
Kouli-Khan  drove  these  robbers  out  of  this  country,  but  shewed 
himself  still  more  barbarous  than  they.  His  violent  death  gave 
birth  to  new  calamities.  Anarchy  aggravates  the  cruelties  of  ty- 
ranny. One  of  the  finest  empires  in  the  world  is  become  an  exten- 
sive scene  of  desolation,  and  a  lasting  and  shameful  monument  of 
that  destructive  instinct  that  animates  uncivilized  people,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  vices  of  despo- 
tic government. 

.  During  this  general  confusion,  the  English  sales  in  Persia  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  a  hundred  bales  of  woollen  goods,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  weight  of  iron,  and  the  same  quantity  of  lead.  These 
articles,  taken  together,  brought  them  no  more  than  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  hundred  thousand  livres  (JL.554.,687  10s.),  paid  in 
money.     This  deadness  of  trade  determined  the  Company  to  fol- 
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low  the  example  of  their  rivals,  and  to  seek  those  advantages  at 
Bassora  which  they  could  not  obtain  at  Gombroon*. 

Bassora  is  a  large  city,  built  by  the  Arabs  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity,  fifteen  leagues  below  the  place  where  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  meet,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Persian  Gulph 
into  which  these  rivers  discharge  themselvesf.  Its  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  fifty  thousand;  consisting  of  Arabs,  fifteen  hundred 
Armenians,  and  a  small  number  of  families  of  different  nations. 


*  This  idea  was  not  altogether  new.  No  sooner  had  the  English  discovered  Ar* 
changel,  than  they  attempted  to  carry  several  articles  of  merchandize  over  immense 
countries  into  Persia.  Their  repeated  trials,  at  different  times,  and  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  of  time  one  from  another,  were  attended  with  so  little  success,  that  they 
were  under  no  temptation  to  resume  them,  when  Ahy  was  invited  hy  motives  of 
greater  advantage,  and  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Peter  I.  That  Prince  had,  in  1722, 
conquered  some  provinces  upon  the  horders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  particular  that  of 
Ghilan,  where  the  best  kind  of  silk  was  produced.  He  thought  he  could  not  draw 
from  his  usurpations  greater  advantage,  than  by  erecting  a  school  there,  in  which 
his  subjects  might  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  English  method  of  transacting 
business,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  soldiers  had  been  taught  the  art  of  war  by  the 
Swedes.  As  no  real  advantage  appeared  to  be  gained  by  complying  with  his  solici- 
tations, they  were  rejected;  and  indeed  the  Empress  Anne  restored  these  provinces 
to  the  imperious  Thomas  Kouli-Khan,  the  moist  heats  of  which  had  proved  very 
deadly  to  the  Russians. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  capacity  of  carrying  on  this  trade  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  joint  good-will  of  the  sovereigns  both  of  Persia  and 
Russia.  An  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Elton,  brought  this  about.  His  country- 
men, carried  away  by  that  spirit  of  persuasion  which  he  possessed  in  the  highest  de? 
gree,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  adopt  his  views.  With  the  assistance  they  affordr 
ed  him,  he  built  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  into  Persia,  by  the  Caspian 
sea,  the  English  goods  which  would  naturally  come  by  Petersburgh  and  the  Volga. 
This  project,  though  complicated,  might  possibly  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  author 
of  it  ruined  himself.  The  largeness  of  the  vessels  he  had  built  afforded  matter  of 
jealousy  to  the  Russians,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  his  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  the  interest  of  Kouli-Khan,  who  wished  to  have  a  fleet,  in  order  to  secure 
to  himself  the  command  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  title  of  Admiral,  with  which  he 
"was  honoured,  doubtless  dazzled,  and  prevented  him  from  perceiving,  that  hy  his 
new  connections  he  had  alienated  the  affections  of  Russia,  which  he  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  as  of  the  court  of  Persia,  for  the  success  of  the  project  he  had  formed.  As 
he  could  not  be  taken  off  from  the  interest  of  the  Persian  monarch,  Russia  revolted 
all  the  privileges  she  had  granted,  and  prohibited  the  English  caravans  from  entering 
her  territories.  Thus  fell  this  grand  undertaking,  which  drew  along  with  it  the 
ruin  of  a  great  number  of  persons;  but  Elton  himself  was  the  principal  sufferer.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  tyrant  who  had  cherished  him,  he  was  massacred  by  the  Persi- 
ans, whose  former  favour  had  excited  all  this  jealousy. 

This  revolution  afforded  great  matter  of  triumph  to  the  English  East  Indij 
Company.  They,  as  well  as  the  Turkey  Company,  warmly  opposed  the  trade  to 
Persia  by  the  way  of  Russia.  All  the  wheels  that  they  had  to  set  agoing  in  con- 
cert, had  not  succeeded  in  rendering  the  parliament  favourable  to  their  monopolies, 
where  the  question  had  been  keenly  debated.  By  what  happened,  they  got  iree  ot 
this  competition,  and  their  former  tranquillity  was  restored. 

f  Its  walls,  of  clay,  form  a  vast  inclosure,  which  contains  a  great  many  gardens,as 
well  as  arable  lands.  The  houses  are  built  with  bricks  hardened  by  the  sun.  They 
are  at  no  pains  to  render  their  houses  cool,  as  they  have  all  terraces,  on  winch  they 
lie  in  the  open  air  during  the  nights  of  summer. 
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whom  the  hope  of  gain  has  attracted  thither.     Its  territory  abounds 
in  rice,  fruits,  pulse,  cotton,  and  particularly  in  datesf . 

The  port  of  Bassora,  as  those  who  first  established  it  fore- 
saw, became  a  famous  mart.  The  merchandize  of  Europe  was 
brought  thither  by  the  Euphrates,  and  that  of  India  by  sea.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Portuguese  intercepted  this  communication.  It 
would  have  been  opened  again  when  their  power  declined,  had  not 
this  unhappy  country  continually  been  the  scene  of  the  disputes 
between  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  the  Turks.  This  last  power 
being  in  quiet  possession  of  this  harbour,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  troubles  of  their  neighbours  to  renew  the  trade.  The  mer- 
cantile business,  which  was  before  transacted  at  Gombroon,  is  at 
present  centered  at  Bassora,  which  has  recovered  its  credit  and  im- 
portance. 

This  change  has  not  been  effected  without  difficulty.  At  first 
the  people  of  the  country  were  desirous  of  confining  the  traders  to 
the  river.  They  foresaw,  that  if  these  foreigners  were  permitted 
to  settle  in  the  city,  they  would  not  be  so  much  under  their  direc- 
tion, and  might  lay  up  in  their  magazines  such  of  their  commo- 
dities as  they  could  not  sell  during  one  monsoon,  with  a  view  of 
disposing  of  them  with  greater  advantage  at  another  time.  To 
this  maxim,  which  was  the  result  of  an  ill-judged  avarice,  were 
added  others,  arising  from  superstitious  notions.  It  was  deemed 
a  violation  of  the  respect  due  to  religion,  to  permit  infidels  to  in- 
habit a  city  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs  and  saints 
of  the  Mohammedan  persuasion.  This  prejudice  seemed  to  have 
some  weight  with  the  government.  These  scruples  were  overcome. 
Pecuniary  considerations  were  offered  by  these  nations,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  establish  factories,  and  even  to  display  their  re- 
spective Hags. 

Revolutions  are  so  frequent  in  Asia,  that  trade  cannot  possibly  be- 
carried  on  in  the  same  continued  tract  that  it  is  in  Europe.  These 
events,  joined  to  the  little  communication  subsisting  between  the 

\  Their  sheep  are  excellent,  and  they  are  at  as  much  pains  to  procure  a  fine  breed 
of  these  as  of  their  horses.  The  climate  is  healthful.  The  intense  heats  are  here 
agreeably  tempered  by  the  north-wind,  which  blows  invariably  during  the  dog-days. 
It  never  rains  here  in  summer,  and  it  even  rains  but  seldom  in  winter.  The  winter 
of  Bassora  would  be  to  us  an  agreeable  spring-time.  By  its  situation,  however,  it 
is  exposed  to  two  great  inconveniencies.  When  the  rivers  swell,  and,  breaking  over 
their  banks,  form  a  kind  of  sea  of  a  desart  not  far  from  the  town,  there  arise  from 
this  vast  plain  noxious  exhalations,  which  subject  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  to  dan- 
gerous fevers.  The  desart  gives  occasion  to  another  disagreeable  circumstance,  which 
frequently  occurs.  The  wind  that  passes  over  these  burning  sands  brings  alono-  with 
it  a  dreadful  dust:  It  rises  much  about  the  same  time  with  the  sun,  which  it  renders 
invisible,  changes  the  day  into  a  kind  of  twilight,  miserably  distresses  the  eyes,  pe- 
netrates mto  the  closest  apartments,  and  falis  not  down  till  towards  the  evening, 
I  he  sky,  which  is  never  burdened  with  clouds,  then  displays  a  most  astonishing 
beauty,  B 
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different  states  by  sea  and  land,  must  naturally  occasion  great  va- 
riations in  the  quantity  and  value  of  commodities.  Bassora,  on . 
account  of  its  great  distance  from  the  centre  of  business,  is  more 
exposed  to  this  inconvenience  than  any  other  place.  However 
upon  an  average,  we  may,  without  fearing  to  be  very  wide  of 
the  truth,  venture  to  estimate  the  merchandize  annually  brought 
by  way  of  the  Gulph,  at  twelve  millions  (L. 525,000),  Of  this 
the  English  furnish  four  millions  (L.  175,000);  the  Dutch  two 
(L. 87,500);  the  Moors,  Banians,  Armenians,  and  Arabs,  furnish 
the  remainder. 

The  cargoes  of  these  nations  consist  of  rice,  sugar,  plain,  strip- 
ped, and  flowered  muslins  from  Bengal,  spices  from  Ceylon  and 
the  Molucca  islands;  coarse  white  and  blue  cottons  from  Coro- 
mandel;  cardamon,  pepper,  sanders-wood,  from  Malabar;  gold 
and  silver  stuffs,  turbans,  shawls,  indigo,  from  Surat;  pearls  from 
Baharen,  and  coffee  from  Mocha;  iron,  lead,  and  woollen-cloth 
from  Europe.  Other  articles  of  less  consequence  are  imported 
from  different  places.  Some  of  these  commodities  are  shipped 
on  board  small  Arabian  vessels;  but  the  greater  part  is  brought 
by  European  ships,  which  have  the  advantage  of  a  considerable 
freight. 

This  merchandize  is  sold  for  ready  money;  and  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  current 
money  is  converted  at  Bassora,  by  the  Banians*,  into  specie  that 
passes  better  in  India. 

The  different  commodities  collected  at  Bassora  are  distributed 
into  three  channels.  One  half  .of  them  goes  to  Persia,  where  they 
are  conveyed  by  the  caravans:  there  being  no  navigable  river  iii 
the  whole  empire.  The  chief  consumption  is  in  the  northern 
provinces,  which  have  not  been  so  much  ravaged  as  those  in  the 
south.  Both  of  them  formerly  made  their  payments  in  precious 
stones,  which  were  become  common  by  the  plunder  of  India. 
They  had  afterwards-  recourse  to  copper  utensils,  which  their 
mines  furnished  in  great  abundance.  At  present  they  give  geld 
and  silver  in  exchange,  which  had  been  concealed  during  a  long 
scene  of  tyranny,  and  are  constantly  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  If  they  do  not  allow  time  for  the  trees  that  produce  gum, 
and  have  been  cut,  to  make  fresh  shoots;  if  they  neglect  to  multiply 
the  breed  of  the  goats,  which  afford  such  fine  wool:  and  if  the  silks, 
which  are  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  few  manufacturers  re- 
maining in  Persia,  continue  to  be  so  scarce;  if  this  empire  does 
not  rise  again  from  its  ashes,  the  mines  will  be  exhausted,  and 
this  source  of  commerce  must  be  given  up. 

The  second  channel  is  a  more  sure  one,  by  the  way  of  Bagdad, 

*  It  is  seldom  there  is  reason  to  complain  of  their  fidelity,  zeal,  or  intelligence. 
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Aleppo,  and  other  intermediate  towns,  whose  merchants  come  to 
buy  their  goods  at  Bassora.  Coffee,  linen,  spices,  and  other  mer- 
chandize that  pass  this  way,  are  taken  in  exchange  for  gold, 
French  woollen-cloths,  galls,  and  orpiment,  which  is  an  ingredient 
in  colours,  and  much  used  by  the  eastern  people  in  extirpating 
hair  from  their  bodies. 

Another  much  less  considerable  channel  is  that  of  Arabia  De- 
serta.  The  Arabs  bordering  upon  Bassora  repair  annually  to  A- 
leppo  in  the  spring,  to  sell  their  camels.  It  is  usual  to  give  them 
credit  for  muslins  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres, 
which  they  buy  very  cheap.  They  return  in  the  autumn,  bring- 
ing woollen  cloths,  coral,  hard  ware,  and  some  glass  and  mirrors 
from  Venice.  The  Arabian  caravans  never  meet  with  any  in- 
terruption in  their  journey;  nor  are  foreigners  in  any  danger,  if 
they  take  care  to  carry  along  with  them  a  person  belonging  to 
each  of  the  tribes  they  may  happen  to  meet  with.  This  road- 
through  the  desert  would  be  universally  preferred  to  that  of  Bag- 
dad, on  account  of  safety,  expedition,  and  the  advantages  of  sale, 
if  the  Pacha  of  the  province,  who  has  established  tolls  in  different 
parts  of  his  territory,  did  not  use  every  possible  precaution  to  hin- 
der this  communication.  It  is  only  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
his  deputies,  that  one  can  prevail  upon  the  Arabs  to  carry  with 
them  some  goods,  which  will  not  take  up  much  room. 

Besides  these  exportations,  there  is  a  pretty  large  consumption, 
especially  of  coffee,  at  Bassora,  and  the  territories  belonging  to 
it.  ^  These  articles  are  paid  for  in  dates,  pearls,  rose-water,  dried 
fruits,  and  grain,  when  that  is  allowed  to  be  disposed  of  to  fo- 
reigners. 

This  trade  would  be  more  extensive,  if  it  were  freed  from  the 
shackles  that  confine  it.  But  the  activity  that  might  be  expected 
fromthe  natives-of  the  country  is  continually  damped  by  the  op- 
pressions th^'y  labour  under,  especially  at  a  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  empire.  The  foreigners  are  no  less  distressed  by  the 
governors,  whose  extortions  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  keep- 
ing theirposts,  and  frequently  of  preserving  their  lives.  Were  it 
possible  in  some  measure  to  assuage  this  thirst  of  gold,  it  would 
soon  be  renewed  by  the  rivalship  of  the  European  nations;  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  supplant  one  another,  and  who,  to  gain  their  ends, 
scruple  not  to  employ  the  most  execrable  expedients.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  odious  spirit  of  jealousy  happened  in  1748. 

Baron  Knyphausen  managed  the  Dutch  factory  at  Bassora  with 
extraordinary  success.  The  English  found  themselves  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  losing  the  superiority  they  had  acquired  at  this 
place,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  sea-ports  in  India.  The  dread  of 
an  event,  which  must  wound  at  the  same  time  their  interest  and 
their  vanity,  betrayed  them  into  injustice. 
vol.  i.  2D 


They  excited  the 
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Turkish  government  to  suppress  a  branch  of  trade  that  was  use* 
ful  to  it,  and  procured  an  order  for  the  confiscation  of  the  mer- 
chandize and  possessions  of  their  rivals. 

The  Dutch  factor,  who,  under  the  character  of  a  merchant, 
concealed  the  statesman,  instantly  took  a  resolution  worthy  of  a 
man  of  "enius.  He  retired  with  his  dependents  and  the  broken 
remains  of  his  fortune  to  Karek,  a  small  island  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  where  he  fortified 
himself  in  "such  a  manner,  that,  by  intercepting  the  Arabian  and 
Indian  vessels  bound  for  the  city,  he  compelled  the  government 
to  grant  him  an  indemnification  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by 
its  behaviour.  The  fame  of  his  integrity  and  abilities  soon  drew 
to  his  island  the  privateers  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  the  very 
merchants  of  Bassora,  and  the  Europeans  who  traded  thither. 
This  new  colony  found  its  prosperity  increase  every  day,  when  it 
was  abandoned  by  its  founder.  The  successor  of  this  able  man 
did  not  display  the  same  talents.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1765,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dispossessed  of  his  island  by  the 
Arabian  Corsair  Mirmahana.  The  Company  have  lost  an  im- 
portant post,  and  more  than  two  millions  (L.87,500)  in  artillery, 
provisions,  and  merchandize. 

-  Bv  this  event  Bassora  was  freed  from  a  rivalship  that  was  pre- 
judicial to  its  interests;  but  an  unforeseen  and  much  more  formi- 
dable one  has  succeeded  in  its  room,  which  is  that  of  Muskat. 

Muskat  is  a  city  in  Arabia,  s'tuated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulph.  The  great  Albuquerque  made  himself  master  ^of 
it  in    1507,   and  rninpd, 


rumec 


its   trade,   which   he  wanted  to  transfer 


wholly  to  Ormus.  When  the 
kingdom,  they  were  desirous  of 
which  they   still  kept  possession 


Portuguese   had   lost  this  small 
reviving  the  trade  at  Muskat,  of 
Their   endeavours   proved  in- 
Gcmbroon. 
were 


effectual;  and  the  merchants  bent  their  course  to 
They  dreaded  the  insolence  of  the  old  tyrants  of  India;  and  wen 
unwilling  to  rely  upon  their  fidelity.  No  vessels  entered  the  har 
bour  except  those  brought  by  themselves.  It  ceased  to  be  fre 
quented  by  the  ships  of  every  nation,  after  these  imperious  mas- 
ters were  driven  from  it  in  1648.  Their  pride  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  their  self-interest,  made  them  no  longer  desirous  of  going 
thither;  and  they  had  still  power  sufficient  to  prevent  any  ships 
from  entering  or  going  out. 

The  declension  of  their  power  tempted  the  inhabitants  oi  Mus- 
kat'to  the  same  acts  of  piracy  to  which  they  had  long  been  ex- 
posed. They  made  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  their  ancient  op- 
pressors; and  the  success  they  met  with  encouraged  them  to  at- 
tack the  small  Moorish  and  European  vessels  that  frequented  the 
Persian  Gulph.  But  they  were  so  severely  chastised  for  their  de- 
predations by  several  nations,  and  especially  by  the  English,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  desist.     From  that  period  the  city  remained 
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in  a  state  of  neglect,  which  was  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time 
by  intestine  broils  and  foreign  invasions.  At  length  the  govern- 
ment assuming  a  more  regular  form  at  Muskat,  and  throughout 
the  whole  country  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Iman,  its  commerce 
began  to  revive  about  the  year  1749*. 

The  articles  of  consumption  in  the  country  itself  arc  rice,  blue 
linens,  iron,  lead,  sugar,  and  some  spices;  the  returns  for  which 
are  made  in  myrrh,  incense,  gum-arabic,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
silver.  This  consumption,  however,  would  not  be  considerable 
enough  to  invite  ships  hither,  if  Muskat,  which  is  situated  pretty 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Sea,  were  not  an  excellent  mart 
for  the  innermost  part  of  the  Gulph.  All  trading  nations  begin 
to  give  it  the  preference  to  Bassora-,  because  it  makes  their  voy- 
age shorter  by  three  months;  they  are  free  from  any  kind  of  ex- 
tortion; and  imports  lowered  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The 
merchandize,  indeed,  is  afterwards  to  be  carried  to  Bassora,  where 
it  pays  a  tax  of  three  per  cent;  but  the  Arabs  make  such  advan- 
tage'of  their  boats,  and  have  so  many  methods  of  eluding  the  tolls, 
that  they  will  always  find  their  account  in  disposing  of  their  goods 
at  Muskat.  Besides  this,  the  dates,  which  are  produced  at  Bas- 
sora in  greater  plenty  and  perfection  than  any  other  article,  and 
are  often  spoilt  on  board  large  vessels  that  sail  slowly,  are  brought 
with  the  utmost  expedition  in  light  barks  to  Malabar  and  the  Red 
Sea.  There  is  a  particular  reason  which  will  always  determine 
the  English,  who  trade  for  themselves,  to  frequent  Muskat.  They 
are  there  exempted  from  the  five  per  cent,  which  they  are_ obliged 
to  pay  at  Bassora,  as  well  as  at  all  other  places  where  their  Com- 
pany have  made  settlements. 

This  Company  have  never  attempted  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  island  of  Baharen;  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 
This  island,  which  lies  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  has  often  changed  its 
masters.  It  fell,  with  Qrmus,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  was  governed  by  the  same  laws.  These  conquerors 
were  afterwards  deprived  of  it,  and  it.  has  since  undergone  a  vari 
ety  of  revolutions.-    Thomas  Kouli-Khan  restored  it  to  Persia,  t< 


ety 


to 


*  Its  harbour,  formed  by  high  rocks,  renders  it  perpetually  secure.  The  town  is 
sufficiently  fortified.  The  excessive  heats  do  not  prevent  a  great  dew  from  falling 
every  cighr,  which  refreshes  the  earth,  and  renders  it  fertile.  There  is  not  a  peo- 
ple in  all  the  East  whose  probity,  temperance,  and  social  humour  have  been  so  ge- 
nerally celebrated.  Dishonesty  in  the  way  of  trade,  which  is  not  allowed  to  be 
transacted  after  sun-set,  is  never  so  much  as  made  mention  of.  The  prohibition  to- 
drink  wine  and  strong  liquors  is  strictly  observed,  and  the  use  of  coffee  only  is  al- 
lowed. Strangers,  of  whatever  religion  they  may  he.  have  no  occasion  either  for 
arms,  or  guards,  to  go  without  danger  through  every  part  of  this  little  state.  Their 
austere  manners  are  much  adapted  to  inspire  confidence  in  merchants.  No  sooner 
were  they  known,  than  Indians,  Persians,  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Arabs  from  dif» 
ferent  countries,  were  seen  flocking  to  them  in  crowds. 
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which  it  had  belonged.  This  haughty  usurper  at  that  time  con- 
ceived  the  plan  of  an  extensive  authority.  He  wanted  to  make 
himself  master  of  two  seas,  some  coasts  of  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed^ but  finding  that  his  subjects  opposed  bis  design,  instead  of 
favouring  it,  he  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  arbitrary  acts  which 
tyrants  make  no  scruple  of  exercising,  and  transported  his  subjects 
in  the  Persian  Gulph  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  those  in  the  Caspian 
Kea  to  the  Persian  Gulph.  He  looked  upon  this  double  transmi- 
gration as  the  necessary  means  of  breaking  the  connections  which 
both  these  people  had  formed  with  his  enemies,  and  of  securing 
their  fidelity,  if  he  could  not  engage  their  attachment.  His  death 
put  a  period  to  his  vast  designs:  and  the  confusion  into  which  his 
empire  was  thrown  afforded  a  fair  opportunity,  to  an  ambitious 
and  enterprizing  Arab,  of  taking  possession  of  Baharen,  where  he 
still  maintains  his  authority. 

This  island,  famous  for  its  pearl-fishery,  even  at  the  time  when 
pearls^  were  found  at  Ormus,  Rarek,  Keshy,  and  other  places  in 
the  Gulph,  is  now  become  of  much  greater  consequence;  the 
other  banks  having  been  exhausted,  while  those  near  it  have  suf- 
fered no  sensible  diminution.  The  time  of  fishing  begins  in  April, 
and  ends  in  October.  It  is  confined  to  a  tract  of 'four  or  five* 
leagues.  The  Arabs,  who  alone  follow  this  employment,  pass 
their  nights  upon  the  island  or  the  coast,  unless  they  are  prevent- 
ed by  the  wind  from  going  on  shorer  They  formerly  paid  a  toll, 
which  was  received  by  the  galliots  on  that  station.  Since  the  last 
changes,  none  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  pay  this  acknow- 
ledgement to  their  chief,  who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  demand 
them  from  others. 

The  pearls  taken  at  Baharen,  though  not  so  white  as  those  of 
Ceylon  and  Japan,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  former  place, 
and  of  a  more  regular  shape  than  those  of  the  latter.  They  are 
of  a  yellowish  cast;  but  have  this  recommendation,  that  they  pre- 
serve their  golden  hue;  whereas  the  whiter  kind  lose  much  of 
their  lustre  by  keeping,  particularly  in  hot  countries.  The  shell 
of  both  these  species,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  is  used  in  Asia  for  various  purposes. 

The  annual  avenue  arising  from  the  fishery  at  Baharen  is  com- 
puted at  3,600,000  livres  (L.  157,508).  The  greatest  part  of  the 
pearls  that  are  uneven  are  carried  to  Constantinople,  and  other 
ports  of  Turkey;  where  the  larger  compose  part  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  head-dress,  and  the  smaller  are  used  in  works  of  em- 
broidery. The  perfect  pearls  are  of  course  reserved  for  Surat, 
from  whence  they  are  distributed  throughout  all  Indostan.  The 
women  have  so  strong  a  passion  for  luxury,  and  the  sale  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  so  much  increased  by  superstition,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  apprehend  any  diminution  either  in  the  price  or  the  de- 
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mand.  There  are  none  of  the  Gentiles,  who  do  not  make  a  point 
of  religion  to  bore  at  least  one  pearl  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
Whatever  may  be  the  mysterious  meaning  of  this  custom  among  a 
oeople,  whose  morality  and  politics  are  couched  in  allegories,  or 
where  allegory  becomes  religion,  this  emblem  of  virgin  modesty 
has  proved  advantageous  to  the  pearl  trade.  The  pearls  that  have 
not  newly  been  bored  make  a  part  of  dress,  but  cannot  have  a  place 
in  the  marriage-ceremony,  where  one  new  pearl  at  least  is  indis- 
pensable. They  are  accordingly  always  sold  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  those  brought  from  the  Gulph  where 
they  are  taken.  There  are  no  pearls  at  Malabar;  but  it  has  riches 
of  another  kind. 


Generalstate 
of  the  trade  on 
the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, and  that 
of  the  English  in 
particular'. 


Malabar  is,  properly  speaking,  a  country  si- 
tuated between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  river  of 
Neticeram.  13  ut  to  make  our  narrative  the  bet- 
ter understood,  by  accommodating  it  to  the  no- 
tions generally  received  in  Europe,  we  shall  give 
this  name  to  the  whole  tract  extending  from  the 
Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  beginning  with  the  Maldives. 

The  Maldives  form  a  long  chain  of  islands  to  the  west  of  Cape 
Comorin,  which  is  the  nearest  part  of  the  Terra  Firma.  They  are 
divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  which  are  called  Atollons.  This 
is  the  work  of  nature,  which  has  surrounded  each  atollon  with  a 
barrier  of  rocks,  which  is  a  better  defence  than  the  best  fortifica- 
tion against  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  or  the  attacks  of  an  ene- 
my. The  natives  compute  the  number  of  these  islands  at  twelve 
thousand;  the  smallest  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  banks 
of  sand,  that  are  overflowed  at  high  tides,  and  the  largest  very  small 
in  circumference.  Of  all  the  channels  that  separate  them,  there 
are  only  four  capable  of  receiving  ships.  The  rest  are  so  shallow, 
that  they  have  seldom  more  than  three  feet  water.  It  is  conjec- 
tured, with  probability;  that  all  these  different  islands  were  former- 
ly one,  and  that  the  force  of  the  waves  and  currents,  or  some  great 
natural  event,  has  divided  them  into  several  portions. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  Archipelago  was  originally  peopled  from 
Malabar.  Afterwards  the  Arabians  sailed  thither,  usurped  the 
sovereignty,  and  established  their  own  religion.  The  two  nations 
united  together,  when  the  Portuguese,  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
India,  reduced  them  into  subjection.  This  tyranny  was  of  short 
continuance.  The  garrison,  which  held  them  in  slavery,  was  ex- 
terminated, and  the  Maldives  recovered  their  independence.  Since 
this  period  they  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  prince, 
who  keeps  his  court  at  Male,  and  has  resigned  the  whole  authority 
?o  the  priests.  He  is  the  sole  merchant  in  his  dominions. 
•   An  administration  of  this  kind,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  conn- 
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try,  which  produces  nothing  but  cocoa-trees,  hinder  the  trade  from 
being  considerable.  The  exports  consist  only  of  cowries,  fish,  a;nd 
kayar. 

Kayar  is  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-treei  of  which  are  made  the 
cables  which  serve  for  the  Indian  navigation.  This  is  nowhere 
so  good,  and  in  such  plenty,  as  in  the  Maldives.  A  great  quan- 
tity is  carried,  together  with  cowries,  to  Ceylon,  where  these  com- 
modities are  exchanged  for  the  arekka  nut. 

The  fish,  called  in  the  country  Conplemasse,  is  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  is  salted  by  plunging  it  several  times  into  the  sea;  and  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  thickness  and  length  of  a  man's  finger.  Cargoes  of 
it  are  annually  brought  to  Achen,  which  are  purchased  with  gold 
and  benzoin.  The  gold  goes  no  farther  than  the  Maldives;  and 
the  benzoin  is  sent  to  Mocha,  where  it  procures  in  return  about 
three  hundred  bales  of  coffee  for  the  consumption  of  these  islands. 
Cowries  are  white  and  shining  shells.  They  fish  for  them 
twice  a  month;  three  days  before  the  new  moon,  and  three  days 
after.  This  employment  belongs  to  the  women,  who.  wade  to  the 
middle  in  water  to  gather  them  upon  the  sands.  They  are  put  up 
in  parcels  containing  twelve  thousand.  Those  that  are  not  circu- 
lated in  the  country,  or  carried  to  Ceylon,  are  sent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  A  great  number  of  vessels  annually  sail  from  this 
river,  laden  with  sugar,  rice,  linen,  and  other  less  considerable  ar- 
ticles, for  the  use  of  the  Maldives,  and  return  with  a  cargo  of 
cowries,  valued  at  about  700,000  livres  (L.  30,625).  One  part  is 
circulated  in  Bengal,  where  it  serves  as  small  coin.  The  rest  is 
taken  off  by  the  Europeans,  who  turn  it  to  account  in  their  trade 
with  Africa.  They  buy  it  at  six  sols  (about  3d.),  a  pound,  and 
sell  it  from  twelve  to  eighteen  (near  Sd.  on  an  average),  in  their 
several  capitals:  it  is  worth  thirty-five  livres  (L.l  16s.  7ld.)  in 
Guinea. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancore,  which  extends  from  Cape  Como* 
rin  to  the  frontiers  of  Cochin,  was  formerly  little  more  opulent 
than  the  Maldives.  It  is  probable  that  it  owed  the  preservation  of 
its  independency  to  its  poverty,  when  the  Moguls  made  themselves, 
masters  of  Madura.  The  present  monarch's  father  added  more 
dignity  to  his  crown  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities.  One  of  the  neighbouring  states  had  sent  him  two  am- 
bassadors, one  of  whom  began  a  long  harangue,  which  the  other  was 
preparing  to  continue.  Be  not  tedious,  life  is  short,  said  the  Prince, 
with  an  austere  brow.  He  formed  a  small  body  of  troops  of  the  French 
and  Portuguese  deserters,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  did  duty  in  the 
citadel  of  KoLate  with  as  much  regularity  as  our  garrisons,  and  were 
of  signal  service  in  enlarging  his  dominions  in  time  of  war.  The 
interior  parts  of  his  country  were  benefited  by  his  conquests,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  rarely  happens.     He  established  there  large  cotton 
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manufactures,  which  were  sold  at  first  to  the  Dutch  at  Tutocorin, 
and  were  afterwards  carried  to  the  English  factory  at  Anjengo. 

There  are  two  European  settlements  in  the  kingdom  of  Travan- 
core:  that  of  the  Danes  at  Kolechey  is  nothing  more  than  a  small 
storehouse,  where  they  might  nevertheless  be  regularly  supplied 
with  two  hundred  thousand  weight  of  pepper.  Such  is  their  in- 
dolence, or  their  poverty,  that  they  have  made  but  one  purchase, 
and  that  only  of  a  very  small  quantity,  these  ten  years. 

The  English  factory  at  Anjengo  has  four  small  bastions  with- 
out ditches,  and  a  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  black  and  white 
men.  It  is  situated  on  a  sandy  point  of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river,  which  is  three-fourths  of  the  year  choaked  up  with 
sand.  Its  village  is  well  peopled,  and  a  variety  of  trades  are  exer- 
cised there.  This  settlement  is  in  general  more  lucrative  to  the 
agents  of  the  Company,  who  buy  pepper,  large  cinnamon,  and 
very  good  kayar,  on  their  account,  than  to  the  Company  them- 
selves,_who  trade  only  for  fifty  thousand  weight  of  pepper,  and 
some  linens  of  small  value. 

Cochin  was  a  place  of  great  note  when  the  Portuguese  arrived 
in  India.     They  made  themselves  masters  of  it,   and  were  after- 
wards dispossessed  by  the  Dutch.     The  sovereign,  when  he  lost 
it,  had  preserved  his  dominions,  which,   in  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years,  have  been  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  kingdom  of  Tra- 
vancore.   _  His  misfortunes  have  obliged  him  to  retire  under  the 
walls  of  his  ancient  capital,  where  he  lives  upon  a  revenue  of 
14,400  livres  (L.630),  which  was  stipulated  to  be  paid  him  by  an- 
cient capitulations  out  of  the  produce  of  his  customs.     In  the  same 
suburb  is  a  colony  of  industrious  Jews,  who  are  white  men,  and 
idly  pretend  to  have  been  settled  here  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  but  have  certainly  been  so  a  very  long  time.     A 
town   encompassed  with  fertile  lands,  and  built  upon  a  river  that 
receives  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  communicates 
by  several  navigable  branches  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.     If  it 
is  otherwise,  the  blame  must  lie  on  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
government. 

This  malignant  spirit  is  at  least  as  sensibly  felt  at  Calicut;  all 
nations  are  admitted  thither,  but  none  have  the  ascendent.  The 
sovereign  who  reigns  there  at  present  is  a  Bramin.  This  is  almost 
the  only  throne  in  India  that  is  filled  by  a  person  of  this  first  class; 
m  other  places  the  crown  is  worn  by  the  inferior  classes,  and  even 
by  persons  of  such  obscure  origin,  that  their  domestics  would  be  dis- 
honoured, and  banished  from  their  tribes,  if  they  condescended  even 
to  eat  with  their  monarchs.  These  people  take  care  not  to  boast  of 
suppmg  with  the  king:  this  prejudice  is  not  perhaps  more  ridiculous 
than  any  other.  It  humbles  the  pride  of  princes,  and  cures  courtiers 
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of  a  piece  of  vanity.  Such  is  the  influence  of  superstition;  It  ;s 
superstition  that  gives  rise  to  the  universal  prevalence  ol  opinion. 
By  superstition  artifice  divides  the  empire  with  power;  when  the 
latter  has  conquered  and  enslaved  the  world,  the  former  interposes 
and  prescribes  laws  in  its  turn:  they  enter  into  a  league  with  each 
other,  mankind  fall  prostrate,  and  submit  to  their  chains.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Bra'mins,  who  are  the  depositaries  of  religion  and  the 
sciences  throughout  Indostan,  are  every  where  employed  by  the 
Rajah  as  ministers,  or  secretaries  of  state,  and  make  what  arrange- 
ments they  think  proper;  but  affairs  are  not  the  better  managed 
on  that  account. 

The  administration  of  Calicut  is  bad  in  general,  and  that  of  the 
capital  still  worse.  No  police  is  established,  no  fortifications  are 
raised.  The  trade,  which  is  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  imposts, 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  most  abandoned  and 
faithless  Moors  in  Asia.  One  of  its  greatest  advantages  is,  that 
by  the  river  Baypore,  which  is  only  at  two  leagues  distance,  it  has 
the  means  of  being  furnished  with  teak  timber,  which  grows  upon 
the  plains  and  mountains  in  great  abundance. 

The  territories  that  border  upon  Calicut,  and  belong  to  the 
House  of  Colastry,  are  little  known,  except  by  the  French  colony 
at  Mahe,  which  is  gathering  fresh  strength,  and  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Telecherry,  which  has  met  with  no  disaster.  The  latter 
has  a  fort  flanked  with  four  bastions  without  ditches,  a  garrison 
of  three  hundred  Europeans,  five  hundred  Sipahis,  and  inhabitants 
to  the  amount  of  about  fifteen  thousand.  The  Company,  to  which 
it  belongs,  receives  from  it  annually  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
pound  weight  of  pepper- 

If  we  except  a  few  principalities,  that  scarce  deserve  men- 
tion, the  states  we  have  been  describing  properly  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  Malabar  coast,  a  country  more  agreeable  than  opu- 
lent. The  exports  are  few,  besides  aromatics  and  spices.  The 
principal  articles  are  sanders-wood,  India  saffron,  cardamom,  gin- 
ger, bastard  cinnamon,  and  pepper. 

The  santalum,  or  sanders,  grows  to  the  size  of  a  walnut-tree;  the 
fruit,  which  in  some  degree  resembles  a  cherry,  is  of  no  value;  the 
wood,  which  is  better  in  Malabar  than  in  any  other  place,  except 
Kanara,  where  it  grows  in  still  higher  perfection,  is  either  red, 
yellow,  or  white!  From  the  two  last  kinds  an  oil  is  extracted, 
with  which  the  Chinese,  Indians,  Persians,  Arabians,  and  Turks 
anoint  their  bodies.  It  is  likewise  burnt  in  their  houses,  and  yields 
a  fragrant  and  wholesome  smell.  The  red  sanders  is  least  esteem- 
ed, and  scarce  ever  used  but  in  medicine. 

The  Indian  saffron,  called  by  the  physicians  Curcuma,  is  a  plant 
with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  white  helebore;  the  flower  is 
of  a  fine  purple  colour;    and  the  fruit  has,  like  our   chesnuts,  a 
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rough  coat,  containing  the  seed,  which  is  round  like  a  pea.  The 
root,  which  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  has  long  been  esteemed  of  an 
apperient  quality,  was  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 
The  Indians  make  a  yellow  dye  of  it,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in 
most  of  their  dishes. 

The  cardamom  is  a  grain  generally  used  in  Indian  ragouts;  it 
propagates  itself  without  sowing  or  planting.  Nothing  more  is 
required  than,  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  is  over,  to  set  fire  to  the 
herb  that  has  produced  it.  It  is  often  mixed  with  arekka  and  be- 
tel, and  sometimes  chewed  afterwards.  The  most  esteemed  sort, 
which  is  small,  grows  in  the  territory  of  Cananor;  it  is  used  in 
medicine  chiefly  to  help  digestion,  and  to  strengthen  the  sto- 
mach. 

Ginger  is  a  plant  whose  root  is  white,  tender,  and  almost  as 
pungent  to  the  palate  as  pepper.  The  Indians  put  it  into  their  rice, 
which  is  their  common  diet,  to  correct  its  natural  insipidity.  This 
spice,  mixed  with  others,  gives  the  dishes  seasoned  with  it  a  strong 
taste,  which  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  strangers.  The  Euro- 
peans, however,  who  come  to  Asia  without  fortunes,  are  obliged 
to  accustom  themselves  to  it.  The  others  adopt  it  out  of  complai- 
sance to  their  wives,  who  are  generally  natives  of  the  country.  It 
is  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places,  much  easier  for  the  men  to 
conform  to  the  tastes  and  foibles  of  the  women,  than  to  get  the 
better  of  them.  Perhaps  too  the  climate  may  require  this  man- 
ner of  living. 

Bastard  cinnamon,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Cassia 
Lignea,  is  to  be  had  at  Timor,  Java,  and  Mindanao;  but  that 
which  grows  on  the  Malabar  coast  is  much  superior.  The  Dutch, 
despairing  of  their  power  to  extirpate  the  trees  in  the  forests  that 
produce  it,  fell  upon  the  expedient,  during  their  superiority  in 
Malabar,  of  compelling  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  to  give  up 
their  right  to  bark  them.  This  prohibition,  which  was  never 
strictly  complied  with,  has  been  less  so  since  the  nation  that  made 
it  has  lost  its  authority,  and  the  price  of  the  Cinnamon  of  Ceylon 
has  been  advanced  in  consequence  of  that  measure.  The  present 
produce  at  Malabar  may  be  computed  at  two  hundred  thousand 
weight.  The  least  part  of  it  is  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  is  sold 
for  the  best  sort  by  merchants  who  are  not  very  honest;  the  rest 
is  sent  over  all  India,  where  it  sells  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
sols  (from  lO^d.  to  about  13d.)  a  pound,  though  it  costs  no  more 
than  six  (about  3d.).  The  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
tree  English  merchants;  it  may  admit  of  improvement,  but  will 
never  come  near  that  of  pepper. 

The  pepper  plant  is  a  shrub  whose  root  is  small,  fibrous,  and 
flexible;  it  rises  into  a  stem,  which  requires  a  tree  or  a  prop  to 
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support  it.  Its  wood  has  the  same  sort  of  knots  as  the  vine;  and, 
when  it  is  dry,  it  exactly  resembles  the  vine-branch.  The  leaves, 
which  have  a'  strong  smell  and  a  pungent  taste,  are  oval;  but  di- 
minish towards  the  extremity,  and  terminate  in  a  point.  From  the 
flower-buds,  which  are  white,  and  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are  pro- 
duced small  berries  resembling  those  of  the  currant-tree.  Each  of 
these  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  corns  of  pepper;  they 
are  commonly  gathered  in  October,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  seven 
or  eight  days.  The  fruit,  which  was  green  at  first,  and  after- 
wards red,  when  stripped  of  its  covering,  becomes  such  as  we  see 
it.     The  largest,  heaviest,  and  least  shrivelled,  is  the  best. 

The  pepper-plant  flourishes  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Cevlon,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  not 
sown,  but  planted;  and  great  nicety  is  required  in  the  choice  of  the 
shoots.  It  produces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of  three  years;  but  bears 
so  plentifully  the  three  succeeding  years,  that  some  plants  yield  be- 
tween six  and  seven  pounds  of  pepper.  The  bark  then  begins  to 
shrink;  and  the  shrub  declines  so  fast,  that  in  twelve  years  time  it 
ceases  bearing. 

The  culture  of  .pepper  is  not  difficult;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
plant  it  in  a  rich  soil,  and  that  the  weeds,  which  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance round  its  roots,  be  carefully  pulled  up,  especially  the  three 
first  years.  As  the  sun  is  highly  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the 
pepper-plant,  when  it  is  ready  to  bear,  the  trees  that  support  it 
must  be  lopped  to  prevent  their  shade  from  injuring  the  fruit. 
"When  the  season  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  prune  the  plant  quite  to 
the  top.  Without  this  precaution  there  would  be  too  much  wood, 
and  little  fruit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which  was  formerly  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  at  present  divided  be- 
tween the  Dutch,  English,  and  French,  amounts  to  about  ten  mil- 
lions weight.  At  ten  sols  a-pound  (5^d.),  it  is  worth  five  millions 
(218,7501.):  it  is  exported,  with  other  productions,  for  half  that 
sum.  By  the  sale  of  these  commodities,  the  country  is  enabled  to 
purchase  rice  from  the  Ganges  and  Kanara,  coarse  linens  from 
Mysore  and  Bengal,  and  several  goods  sent  from  Europe.  The 
payments  in  money  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 

Kanara,  a  country  bordering  upon  Malabar  properly  so  called, 
was  formerly  more  opulent.  It  was  an  almost  inexhaustible  gra- 
nary of  rice;  but  has  been  much  on  the  decline  since  it  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  Heyder-Aly  Khan.  The  trade  of  this  state,  which 
was  carried  on  freely  at  Mangulore  the  capital,  is  entirely  mgross- 
ed  by  the  conqueror,  who  refuses  to  let  those  who  have  goods  that 
do  not  furnish  him  with  arms,  powder,  and  ammunition.  The 
Portuguese  are  the  only  people  exempted  from  this  law,  who,  hav- 
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ing  formerly  been  masters  of  this  province,  have  always  retained 
one  store-house,  which  supplies  Goa. 

Commerce,  which  invited  Venice  from  her  canals,  and  Amster- 
dam from  her  marshes,  had  rendered  Goa  the  centre  of  the  riches 
of  India,  and  the  most  celebrated  mart  in  the  world.  It  is  now  re- 
duced to  nothing,  though  defended  by  two  thousand  European  sol- 
diers, a  company  of  artillery,  five  thousand  sipahis,  and  costs  the 
state  annually  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand  livres  (about 
L.59,100  on  an  average.)  Superstition,  the  Autos  da  Fe,  and 
the  monks,  extinguish  all  desire  of  seeing  it  restored  to  its  former 
state.  Deprived  of  so  many  fertile  provinces,  which  implicitly 
obeyed  its  .  laws,  it  has  nothing  remaining  but  the  small  island 
on  which  it  is  built,  and  the  two  peninsulas  that  form  its  har- 
bour *. 


*  The  enemies  with  which  it  is  surrounded  deprive  it  of  all  kind  of  connection  with 
the  continent;  and  their  only  opening  is  towards  the  sea.  T wo  frigates,  which  can 
still  be  fitted  out,  secure  their  communication  with  Macao,  Diu,  and  Mosambique, 
and  are  the  only  monuments  of  their  ancient  grandeur. 

Macao  sends  there  every  year  two  small  vessels,  loaded  with  china-ware,  and  other 
goods  that  have  been  rejected  at  China  by  the  European  Companies,  and  which  mostly 
belong  to  Chinese  merchants.  These  vessels  bring  back,  in  return,  all  the  Surat  cot- 
ton, pieces  of  cardamom,  sanders-wood,  Indian  saffron,  ginger,  and  pepper,  which 
the  frigate  that  cruises  to  the  South  has  been  able  to  pick  up  upon  the  coast.  The 
one  whose  destination  is  towards  the  North,  carries  part  of  the  China  cargo  to  Su- 
rat,  and  there  takes  in  some  cloths,  and  then  proceeds  to  Diu  to  complete  her  load- 
ing. 

This  place,  which  was  formerly  considered  as  the  key  of  India,  is  situated  at  the 
entry  of  the  Gulph  of  Cambaia,  in  an  island  three  miles  in  length,  aird  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  which  has  a  communication  with  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  It  had 
been  no  sooner  conquered  by  the  Portuguese,  than  the  harbour,  which  is  excellent  for 
vessels  of  six  hundred  tons,  the  largest  that  were  then  fitted  out,  served  for  a  re- 
treat for  their  navy,  and  became  the  centre  of  the  rich  trade  of  Guzarat.  Its  decline 
commencing  at  the  same  period,  and,  owing  to  the  same  causes  as  that  of  other  set- 
tlements, was  hastened  by  a  particular  accident  in  1 670.  The  Arabs  of  Mascate 
having  got  near  the  island  in  the  night-time  in  their  small  ships,  landed  in  a  conceal- 
ed place,  being  favoured  by  the  darkness;  and  approaching  the  town,  entered  into 
it  without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  when,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  gates  were 
opened.  All  the  Portuguese  that  fell  into  their  hands  were  massacred,  and  their 
vessels  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  town.  The  governor  of  the  fort  might  have 
driven  away  these  barbarians  with  his  cannon:  but  he  durst  not  make  use  of  them  for 
tear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  excommunication,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by 
S  ™7.  ™natlc  priest,  in  case  a  bullet  should  hit  any  one  sacred  thing. 
,  This  inactivity  of  the  governor  inspired  the  Arabs  with  a  forwardness  for  which 
tuey  were  punished.  The  slaves  to  whom  they  had  promised  their  liberty,  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  courage,  fell  upon  them,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  Those  who 
escaped  fled  with  their  booty.  Notwithstanding  her  natural  advantages,  Diu 
owing  to  insolence,  tyranny,  and  imposition  of  different  kinds,  has  always  been 
fort™  reaving  this  unlucky  accident.     Mozambique  has  not  been  more 

This  island,  which  the  Portuguese  conquered  from  the  Arabs  in  the  be°-inniD(r  of 
tne  sixteenth  century,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  about  hall  a  league 
irom  the  continent.     It  is  about  four  miles  round,  has  an  excellent  harbour  and  fortifi- 
cations that  have  often  been  attacked  by  the  Dutch  without  success.     Its  dominion 
"'ougnmore  limited  than  it  once  was,  extends  still  upon  the  continent  from  Sofolo  to 
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Near  a  century  ago,  a  power  was  established  by  sea  and  land  to 
the  north  of  Goa,  the  growth  of  which  was  not  foreseen  by  any- 
body. The  name  of  the  founder  of  it  was  Conna  Ji  Angria.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  small  island  of  Severndroog,  where  he 
served  as  a  soldier,  and  built  a  light  vessel,  in  which  he  embarked 
as  a  pirate.  At  first  he  confined  his  attacks  to  the  Moorish  or  In- 
dian vessels  trading  upon  that  coast.  His  success,  experience,  and 
the  number  of  adventurers,  whom  the  fame  of  his  courage  and  ge- 
nerosity invited  to  join  him,  enabled  him  to  engage  in  the  greatest 
enterprizes.  By  degrees  he  acquired  a  dominion  extending  forty 
leagues  over  the  sea,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty'  miles  over 
land,  according  as  the  places  were  situated  conveniently  for  defence. 
His  success  and  renown  were,  however,  principally  owing  to  his 
naval  operations;  which  were  successfully  kept  up  by  his  succes- 
sors. Masters  of  the  coast,  these  pirates  attacked  the  vessels  of 
all  nations  without  distinction.  Besides  a  great  number  of  small 
craft,  they  seized  the  largest  ships  belonging  to  the  European 
powers;  the  Derby  and  the  Restoration  belonging  to  the  English, 
the  Jupiter  belonging  to  the  French,  and  three  Dutch  vessels  at 
once,  one  of  which  carried  fifty  guns. 

The  plan  of  the  English  was  disconcerted  by  these  depredations. 
They  had  viewed  with  pleasure  the  first  attempt  of  these  pirates, 
which  threw  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade,  and  the  whole  naviga- 
tion into  their  hands;  because  their  ships  were  of  greater  force  and 
better  manned  than  those  of  the  country.  They  could  no  longer 
boast  this  advantage,  when  the  vessels  belonging  to  Bombay,  which 
traded  upon  the  coast,  were  insulted,  the  cargoes  plundered,  and 
the  sailors  taken  prisoners.     The  precaution  taken,  never  to  sail 

Melinda.  To  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  interior  part  of 
this  rich  country,  nature  has  placed  in  this  great  space  the  river  Senna.  _  These  ad- 
vantages are  lost  to  the  nation  that  possess  them.  Instead  of  establishing  a  trade 
with  the  Africans,  which  might  became  considerable,  and  the  source  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage, they  confine  themselves  solely  to  the  wresting  from  them,  by  the  basest 
means',  some  siaves,  a  little  ivory,  and  gold  dust.  These  light  articles  are  put 
on  board  a  European  vessel  for  Goa.  From  the  cast-off"  goods  of  China,  Guza- 
rat,  and  the  English  ware-houses,  a  cargo  is  made  up,  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at 
Mozambique,  Brazil,  and  the  mother-country.  _ 

Such  is  the  state  of  depradation  in  India,  into  which  these  bold  navigators  who 
first  discovered  that  country,  and  those  illustrious  warriors  who  conquered  it,  have 
now  fallen!  The  theatre  of  their  glory  and  wealth  is  become  that  of  their  ruin 
and  disgrace.  Their  situation  is  not,  however,  so  very  bad,  as  might  be  well  sup- 
posed. .       , 

Their  settlements  that  still  remain  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  give  them  a 
considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  Asia.  This  revolution  must  be  brought  about  by  philo- 
sophy and  liberty.  When  once  the  Portuguese  know  their  true  interest,  when  their 
ports  shall  be  entirely  free,  when  those  who  shall  settle  there  shall  find  an  equal  se- 
curity for  their  peculiar  prejudices  as  for  their  private  fortunes;  the  Indians,  °PP"SS" 
ed  by  government,  and  the  Europeans,  confined  by  the  exclusive  privileges  ol  thei 
Companies,  will  flock  thither  in  crowds,  A  flag,  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  tor- 
got,  will  soon  become  respectable.  The  change  we  propose  will  become  more  easy 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  Angria. 
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without  a  convoy,  was  very  expensive,  and  proved  ineffectual. 
The  convoys  were  often  dispersed,  and  sometimes  taken.  These 
depredations  determined  the  Company,  in  1722,  to  join  their  for- 
ces with  those  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  equally  exasperated 
against  these  pirates;  and  it  was  determined  between  them  to  de- 
stroy the  place  of  resort.  The  expedition  was  disgraceful  and 
abortive,  That  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Dutch,  two  years 
after,  with  seven  men  of  war  and  two  bomb  ketches,  met  with  no 
better  success.  At  length  the  Marattas,  upon  Angria's  refusing 
to  pay  a  tribute  which  had  long  been  customary,  agreed  to  attack 
the  common  enemy  by  land,  whilst  the  English  attacked  them  by 
sea,  This  confederacy  obtained  for  them  a  complete  conquest. 
Most  of  the  harbours  and  forts  were  taken  in  the  campaign  of 
1755.  Geriah,  the  capital,  surrendered  the  year  following,  and 
with  it  fell  an  empire,  whose  prosperity  had  been  only  founded  on 
public  calamities.  By  its  ruin  the  power  of  the  Marattas,  which 
was  formidable  already,  was  unhappily  increased. 

These  people,  who  had  been  long  confined  within  the  limits 
of  their  mountains,  have  by  degrees  extended  themselves  towards 
the  sea,  and  at  present  possess  the  large  tract  between  Surat  and 
Goa,  where  they  equally  threaten  these  two  cities.  They  are  fa- 
mous for  their  incursions  and  depredations  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  the  centre  of  their  greatest  strength,  and  their  fixed 
station,  is  at  Malabar.  That  spirit  of  rapine,  which  they  carry 
into  the  countries  where  they  occasionally  make  inroads,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  provinces  they  have  conquered.  One  may  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  Bacaim  Chaul,  Dabul,  and  many  other  places, 
that  were  so  long  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Portuguese,  will 
make  some  figure  again  under  the  government  of  the  Marattas. 
The  fate  of  Surat  is  an  object  of  still  greater  importance. 

This  town  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  sea-port  for  the  expor- 
tation of  the  manufactures  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  whatever  was  necessary  to  supply  its  consumption.  To  se- 
cure its  allegiance,  and  provide  for  its  defence,  a  citadel  was  built, 
the  commandant  of  which  had  no  authority  over  that  of  the  town; 
care  was  even  taken  to  choose  two  governors,  who,  from  their  cha- 
racter, were  not  likely  to  unite  in  oppressing  trade.  uSome  disa- 
greeable circumstances  gave  rise  to  a  third  power.  The  Indian. 
seas  were  infested  with  pirates,  who  interrupted  the  navigation, 
and  hindered  devout  Mussulmen  from  making  voyages  to  Mecca. 
The  emperor  thought  the  superintendant  of  a  colony  at  Cofres, 
settled  at  Rajapour,  would  be  a  proper  person  to  stop  the  progress 
of  these  depredations,  and  appointed  him  his  admiral.  Three  lacks 
ofroupees,  or  720,000  livres  (between  L.30,000,  and  L.40,000), 
were  assigned  him  for  his  annual  pay.  This  salary  not  being  punc- 
tually paid,  the  admiral  seized  the  castle,  and,  from  that  fortress, 
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laid  the  town  under  contribution.     A  scene  of  general  confussion 
ensued;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Marattas,  always  restless,  became 
more  rapacious  than  ever.     These  barbarians,  who  had  extended 
their  usurpations  even  to  the  gates  of  the  place,  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  allowed  a  third  part  of  the  duties,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  molest  the  inland  trade.     They  contented  them- 
selves with  this  contribution,  so  long  as  fortune  did  not  throw 
more  considerable  advantages  in  their  way.     As  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived this  ferment  among  the  citizens,  not  doubting  that  one  of 
the  parties  might  be  transported  so  far  by  resentment  as  to  open 
the  gates  to  them,  they  drew  their  forces  near  to  the  walls.    The 
traders  finding  their  effects  daily  in  danger  of  being  plundered, 
called  the  English  to  their  assistance  in  1759,  and  aided  them  in 
taking  the  citadel.     The  court  of  Delhi  confirmed  them  in  the 
possession  of  it,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  naval  command,  toge- 
ther with  the  appointments  annexed  to  both  commissions.     This 
revolution  restored  tranquillity  to  Surat;  but  Bombay,  which  was 
the  cause  of  it,  acquired  an  addition  of  credit,  wealth,  and  power. 
This  small  island,  which  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,* was,  for  a  long  time,  of  little  service  to  the  English. 
Nobody  chose  to  settle  in  a  country  so  unhealthy,  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  proverb,  That  at  Bombay  a  man's  life  did  not  exceed  imp 
monsoons.     The  unwholesomeness  of  the  air  was  attributed  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  water,  the  low  marshy  grounds,  and  to  the  of- 
fensive smell  of  the  fish  used  in  manuring  the  roots  of  trees.    Every 
possible  remedy  was  used  to  remove  these   causes  of  mortality. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  increased  in  proportion 
as  these  destructive  principles  were  diminished,  and  is  computed 
to  amount  at  present  to  fifty  thousand  Indians,  born  in  the  island, 
or  induced  to  settle  there   by  the  lenity  of  the  government.    Of 
these,  some  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  a  greater  num- 
ber in  that  of  cocoa-trees,  which  cover  the  plains;  and  the  rest  are 
engaged  in  navigation  and  other  useful  labours,  which  are  conti- 
nually improving. 

Bombay  was  at  first  considered  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an 
excellent  harbour,  which,  in  times  of  peace,  served  as  a  place  of 
refreshment  for  the  merchant-men  frequenting  the  Malabar  coast, 
and,  in  time  of  war,  as  a  winter-station  for  the  squadrons  that  go- 
vernment might  send  to  India.  This  was  a  very  valuable  advan- 
tage in  seas  where  there  are  so  few  good  bays,  and  where  the 
English  have  no  other  but  this.  The  settlement  has  since  been 
rendered  much  more  useful.  The  Company  have  made  it  the 
mart  of  all  their  trade  with  Malabar,  Surat,  ■  and  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  Gulphs.  Its  situation  has  invited  the  English  merchants 
to  resort  thither;  and,  by  their  means,  trade  is  carried  on  with 
geeater  spirit.     They  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Angrias  upon  the 
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continent  has  compelled  some  of  the  Banians  to  take  refuge  at 
Bombay,  notwithstanding  the  aversion  these  people,  who  never 
drink  spirituous  liquors,  must  have  to  live  in  a  place  where  the  wa- 
ter is  so  bad.  Some  rich  moors  have  likewise  removed  hither,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  at  Surat. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  such  a  number  of  men,  who,  with 
the  advantages  of  industry  and  large  capitals,  were  intent  on  amass- 
ing wealth,  should  remain  inactive.  From  Malabar  they  furnish- 
ed themselves  with  ship-timber,  and  kayar  for  cordage:  these  were 
worked  up  by  the  Parsees  from  Guzarat.  The  sailors  of  the  coun- 
try under  the  command  of  European  officers,  have  been  found  ca- 
pable of  navigating  their  ships.  Surat  supplies  cargoes,  partly  on 
its  own  account,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  merchants  of  Bom- 
bay. They  send  out  annually  two  ships  for  Bassora,  one  for  Jod- 
da,  one  for  Mocha,  and  sometimes  one  for  China.  The  cargoes 
of  all  these  ships  are  immensely  rich.  Other  vessels,  of  less  con- 
sequence, are  dispatched  from  the  colony  itself. 

The  private  ships  of  the  Company  are  destined  for  the  factories 
they  have  established  between  Surat  and  Cape  Comorin.  The 
roupees  of  Bombay,  which  have  been  substituted  instead  of  those 
of  Surat,  throughout  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  give  the  Company  an  advantage  of  five  per  cent,  over  all 
the  nations  that  are  their  rivals.  They  likewise  send  cargoes  to 
Bassora,  Bender  Abassi,  and  Sindi,  where  the  sale  of  their  cloths 
is  the  principal  object  of  their  settlements.  Thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  bales  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption.  Their 
connections  with  Surat  are  still  more  advantageous:  this  place  buys 
of  them  a  large  quantity  of  iron  and  lead,  and  some  woollen  cloths; 
the  ships  are  freighted  back  from  hence  with  manufactures  to  a 
great  amount. 

The  ships  sent  from  Europe  formerly  sailed  to  the  sea-port, 
where  they  were  to  take  in  their  lading.  They  now  put  in  at 
Bombay.  This  alteration  owes  its  rise  to  the  advantage  the  Com- 
pany have  of  transporting  hither  all  the  merchandize  of  the  coun- 
try without  expence,  since  they  have  been  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Admiral  to  the  great  Mogul,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
appointment,  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  maritime  force  upon 
the  coast. 

The  detail  into  which  we  have  entered,  may  incline  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  situation  of  the  English  at  Malabar  is  equal  to 
their  wishes.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  they  gain  no  more 
than  2,250,000  livres  (not  quite  a  L.  100,000),  from  all  the  settle- 
ments they  have  upon  this  coast;  whereas  their  annual  expences 
exceed  six  millions  (above  L.260,000). 

If  the  attention  of  the  Company  had  not  been  diverted  by  the 
great  scenes  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
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romandel  and  in  Bengal,  it  is  natural  to  believe  their  affairs  would 
be  in  a  better  state  at  Malabar.  • 

The  fortifications  at  Bombay  would  not  have  Deen  enlarged,  then 
reduced,  then  extended  again,  and,  in  short,  altered  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent times.  Had  the  plans  been  drawn  by  skilful  engineers,  and 
executed  by  honest  workmen,  those  enormous  'expences,  which 
have  excited  such    a   general  indignation,   rmght   have   been  a- 

voided.  r  r 

They  would  have  sent  from  the  Ganges,  or  from  Europe,  a 
fund  sufficient  to  purchase  seven  or  eight  rich  cargoes  every  year, 
instead  of  three  or  four  very  slender  ones  furnished  by  a  deeming 
and  almost  deserted  trade.  .        ,.,,., 

The  state  of  weakness,  anarchy,  and  war,  in  which  the  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  of  this  continent,  particularly  towards  the  south, 
are  perpetually  involved,  would  have  suggested  a  plan  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, by  whose  influence  it  would  have  been  procured. 

"In  a  word,  the  Company  might  have  obtained  the  island  of  hal- 
sette  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  Marattas,  on  condition  of 
their  assisting  them,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  with  five  hundred 
men  against  the  Subah  of  the  Decan:  and  by  this  arrangement 
they  would  have  freed  themselves  from  the  shameful  dependence 
they  have  upon  these  people  for  subsistence. 

The  fertile  island  of  Salsette,  which  is  twenty-six  miles  in  length, 
and  eight  or  nine  in  breadth,  was  taken  by  the  Marattas  from 
the  Portuguese.  Masters  of  this  post,  they  threatened  Bombay, 
which  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  fordable  at 
low  water.  Now  that  the  English  have  raised  large  fortifications, 
and  placed  a  numerous  garrison  in  their  colony,  which  is  become 
of  greater  importance,  an  invasion  is  impracticable.  The  Marattas 
themselves  are  convinced  of  if,  but  they  think  it  is  m  their  power 
to  ruin  this  settlement  even  without  attacking  it.  Ihis,  they  af- 
firm, would  easily  be  done  by  refusing  to  furnish  it  with  provisions 
from  Salsette,  and  preventing  its  procuring  them  from  the  conti- 
nent. Persons  of  observation,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  places,  find  something  more  than  probability  in 

these  ideas.  .1....1, 

The  truth  is,  that,  ever  since  that  wrong  step  was  taken,  thougn 
perhaps  it  was  unavoidable,  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
rattas all  the  ports  which  belonged  to  theAngrias, those 'barbanam 
are  daiiv  augmenting  their  marine.  Their  ambition  will  ncreas 
wTththel-  power;  and  it  is  impossible  but  in  time  their  claims  and 
those  of  the  English  must  interfere. 

If  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  should  not  scruple  to  pro 
phesy  that  the  Company's  agents  will  be  the  authors  of  the  rup- 
ture.   Besides,  that  propensity  to  raise  disturbances,  which  is  com 
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inon  to  all  of  that  class,  because  confusion  is  favourable  to  their 
avaricious  views,  they  are  devoured  with  secret  spleen  at  having 
no  share  in  those  immense  fortunes  which  are  made  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  and  especially  in  Bengal.  Their  avarice,  jealousy, 
and  even  their  pride,  will  incline  them  to  represent  the  Marattas 
as  turbulent  neighbours,  always  intent  upon  the  invasion  of  Bom- 
bay; to  magnify  the  felicity  of  dispersing  the  banditti,  provided 
they  have  a  proper  force;  to  give  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  advan- 
tage of  plundering  their,  mountains,  filled  with  the  treasures  of  In- 
dostan,  which  they  have  been  accumulating  during  a  whole  cen- 
tury. The  Company,  accustomed  to  conquest,  and  having  no 
longer  any  urgent  occasion  for  the  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges, will  adopt  a  plan  that  promises  them  an  accession  of  riches, 
glory,  and  power.  If  those  who  dread  this  spirit  of  ambition, 
should  prevail  with  them  not  to  embark  in  this  new  enterprize, 
they  will  be  forced  into  it  by  their  servants;  and,  however  the 
event  of  this  war  may  operate  upon  their  interests,  those  who  in- 
volve them  in  it  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers.  There  is  less  reason 
to  fear  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and 
Orixa,  which  extend  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges. 

Geographers  and  historians  always  consi-         n 
der  these  as   distinct   countries,    inhabited  by         General  trade 
two  nations,  whose  language,  genius,  and  man-     °J  COasi    n* 

ners,  have  not  the  least  resemblance.  But,  as 
the  commerce  carried  on  there  is  nearly  the 
same,  and  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  we 
shall  comprehend  them  both  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Coromandel.  The  two  coasts  resemble  each  other1 
m  other  respects.  In  both  of  them,  there  reigns  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  end  of  October  an  excessive  heat,  which 
begins  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the 
evening.  During  the  night  it  is  always  allayed  by  a  breeze,  that 
blows  from  the  south  east;  and  most  commonly' this  refreshing 
gale  begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is  less  inflamed, 
though  too  hot,  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  rains  almost  continually 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December.  This  immense 
tract  is  covered  with  a  parched  sand  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  and 
sometimes  only  one  mile. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  this  country  was  at  first  neglect- 
ed by  the  Europeans  who  came  to  India.  It  was  separated  by  in- 
accessible mountains  from  Malabar,  where  these  bold  navigators 
endeavoured  to  settle  themselves.  Spices  and  aromatics,  which 
were  the  principal  objects  of  their  attention,  were  net  to  be  found 
there.  In  short,  civil  dissentions  had  banished  from  it  tranquillity, 
security,  and  industry. 
At  that  period,  the  empire  of  Bisnagar,  to  which  this  vast  countrv 
vol.  i.  2  E 


Coromandel,  and 
that  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  particu- 
lar. 
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was  subject,  was  falling  to  ruin.  The  first  monarchs  of  that  illus- 
trious state  owed  their  power  to  their  abilities.  They  headed  their 
armies  in  war;  in  peace,  they  directed  their  councils,  visited  their 
provinces,  and  administered  justice.  Prosperity  corrupted  them. 
By  degrees  they  fell  into  a  habit  of  withdrawing  themselves  from 
die  sight  of  their  people,  and  of  leaving  the  cares  of  government 
to  their  generals  and  ministers.  This  conduct  paved  the  way  to 
their  ruin.  The  governors  of  Visapour,  the  Carnatic,  Golconda, 
and  Orixa,  threw  off  their  dependence,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Kings.  'Those  of  Madura,  Tanjour,  Mysore,  Gingi,  and  some 
others,  likewise  usurped  the  sovereign  authority,  but  retained 
their  ancient  style  of  Naick.  This  great  revolution  had  just  hap- 
pened  when  the  Europeans  appeared  upon  the  the  coast  of  Coro- 

mandel.  _  • 

The  foreign  trade  was  at  that  time  inconsiderable;  it  consisted 
only  of  diamonds  from  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut 
and  Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  whence  they  were 
circulated  through  Europe  and  Asia.  Massulipatan,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  city  in  these  countries,  was  the  only  market 
that  was  known  for  linens,  they  were  purchased  at  a  great  fair, 
annually  held  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  vessels  that  fre- 
quented that  bay,  and  by  Caravans  that  arrived  from  distant 
parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  the  same  place  as  the  dia- 
monds. 

The  fondness  for  the  manufactures  of  Coromandel,  which  be- 
gan to  prevail  here,  inspired  all  the  European  nations  trading  to. 
the  Indian  seas  with  the  resolution  of  forming  settlements  there. 
They  were  not  discouraged,  either  by  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
■roods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  was  no 
navigable  river;  by  the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  sea,  at 
one  season  of  the  year,  is  not  navigable;  by  the  barrenness  of  the 
coasts,  for  the  most  part  uncultivated  and  uninhabited;  nor  by  the 
tyranny  and  fluctuating  state  of  the  government.  They  thought 
that  silver  would  be  industriously  sought  after;  that  Pegu  would 
furnish  timber  for  building,  and  Bengal  corn  for  subsistence;^  that 
a  prosperous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  complete  their  ladings;  and  that,  by  fortifying  themselves,  they 
should  be  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  op-, 
pressed  these  countries. 

The  first  colonies  were  established  near  the  shore.  Some  ox 
them  obtained  a  settlement  by  force:  most  of  them  were  formec 
with  the  consent  of  the  sovereigns,  and  all  were  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  tract  of  land.  The  boundaries  of  each  were  marked  out 
by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  which  was  their  only  defence.  In 
time,  fortifications  were  raised;  and  the  security  derived  firm  them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  soon  increased  the  number 
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of  colonists.  The  splendor  and  independence  of.  these  settlements 
several  times  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  princes  in  whose  dominions 
they  were  formed;  but  their  attempts  to  demolish  them  proved 
abortive.  Each  colony  increased  in  prosperity  in  proportion  to 
die  riches  and  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  that  founded  it. 

None  of  the  Companies,  that  exercised  an  exclusive  privilege  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  any  concern  in  the  diamond 
trade;  which  was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  degrees 
fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  or  the  Jews  and  Ar- 
menians who  lived  under  their  protection.  At  present,  this  grand 
object  of  luxury  and  industry  is  much  reduced.  The  revolutions 
that  happened  in  Indostan  have  prevented  people  from  resorting 
to  these  rich  mines;  and  the  anarchy  into  which  this  unhappy 
country  is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they  will  be  fre- 
quented again.  The  whole  of  the  commercial  operations  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  is  confined  to  the  purchase  of  cottons. 

The  manufacturing  of  the  white  cottons  brought  there  differs  so 
little  from  that  of  ours,  that  it  would  be  neither  interesting  nor 
instructive  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  it.  The  progress 
used  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which  was  at  first  servilely 
followed  in  Europe,  has  since  been  rendered  more  simple,  and 
brought  to  greater  perfection  by  our  manufacturers.  The  painted 
cottons,  which  are  likewise  bought  there,  we  have  not  yet  attempt- 
ed to  imitate.  Those  who  imagine  we  have  been  prevented  from 
undertaking  this  branch,  merely  by  the  high  price  of  labour  among 
us,  are  mistaken.  Nature  has  not  given  us  the  wild  fruits  and 
drugs  necessary  for  the  composition  of  those  bright  and  indelible 
colours,  which  constitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  Indian  manu- 
factures, nor  has  she  furnished  us  with  the  waters  that  serve  to 
fix  them,  and  which  are  good  at  Pondicherry,  but  excellent  at  Ma- 
dras, Paliacate,  Massulipatan,  and  Bimilipatan. 

The  Indians  do  not  universally  observe  the  same  method  in 
painting  their  cottons;  either  because  there  are  some  niceties  pe- 
culiar to  certain  provinces,  or  because  different  soils  produce  dif- 
ferent drugs  for  the  same  uses. 

We  should  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  trace 
the  slow  and  painful  progress  of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of  painting 
their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they  owe  it  to  length 
of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility  of  their  genius.  What  seems 
to  authorize  this  conjecture  is,  that  they  have  stopped  in  their 
career,  and  have  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  arts  for  manv 
ages;  whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
view,  with  an  emulation  full  of  confidence,  the  immense  space  that 
still  lies  between  us  and  the  gaol.  Indeed,  were  we  to  consider  only 
the  want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we  should  be  tempted  to  be- 
heve,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  had  received  the  arts  they 
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cultivate  from  some  more  industrious  nation:  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered  that  these  arts  have  a  peculiar  dependence  on  the  ma- 
terials, gums,  colours,  and  productions  of  India,  we  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  they  are  natives  of  that  country. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  surprising,  that  cottons  painted  with  all 
colours  should  be  sold  at  so  moderate  a  price,  that  they  are  almost 
as  cheap  as  those  which  have  only  two  or  three.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  sell,  to  all  the  Com- 
panies, a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time;  and  that  the  demand 
for  cottons  painted  of  all  colours  makes  but  a  small  article  in  their 
assortments,  as  they  are  not  much  esteemed  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  sorts  are  in  some  degree  manufactured 
throughout  the'  whole  country  of  Indostan,  which  extends  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  observable,  that 
the  fine  sorts  are  made  in  the  eastern  part,  the  common  ones  in 
the  centre,  and  the  coarse  ones  in  the  most  western  parts.  Fac- 
tories are  established  in  the  European  colonies,  and  upon  the  coast: 
they  are  found  in  greater  number  at  the  distance  of  five  or  sis 
leagues  from  the  sea,  where  cotton  is  more  cultivated,  and  provi- 
sions are  cheaper.  The  purchases  they  make  there  are  carried 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  further  into  the  country.  The  Indian  mer- 
chants settled  in  our  factories  have  always  the  management  of  this 
business. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  that  are  wanted  are  set- 
tled with  these  people;  the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns; 
and,  at  the  time  the  contract  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the 
money  agreed  for  is  advanced.  This  arrangement  is  owing  to  the 
necessity  these  merchants  themselves  lie  under  of  advancing  money 
to  the  workmen  by  their  partners  or  agents,  who  are  dispersed 
through  the  whole  country,  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  them 
for  fear  of  losing  what  they  have  advanced,  and  of  gradually  les* 
seining  the  sum,  by  calling  for  the  cottons  as  fast  as  they  are  work- 
ed off:  Without  these  precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended 
upon  in  an  oppressive  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work 
on  his  own  account,  either  because  his  circumstances  will  not  per- 
mit, or  because  he  dares  not  venture  to  discover  them  for  fear  of 
exactions. 

The  Companies  that  have  either  success  or  good  management 
constantly  keep  a  year's  advance-mone3r  in  their  settlements.  By 
this  method  they- are  sure  of  having  the  quantity  of  goods  they 
have  occasion  for,  and  of  the  quality  they  choose,  at  the  most  con- 
venient time;  not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer- 
chants, who  are  kept  in  constant  employment,  never  leave  them.  ■ 

Those  nations  that  want  money  and  credit  cannot  begin  their 
mercantile  operations  till  the  arrival  of  their  ships.  They  have 
only  five  or  six  months,  at  most,  to  execute  the  orders  sent  from 
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Europe.  The  goods  are  manufactured  and  examined  in  haste; 
and  they  are  even  obliged  to  take  such  as  are  known  to  be  bad, 
and  would  be  rejected  at  any  other  time.  The  necessity  they  are 
under  of  completing  their  cargoes,  and  fitting  out  their  vessels  be- 
fore the  hurricanes  come  on,  allow  no  time  for  nicety  of  inspection. 

It  would  be  a  mistaken  notion,  to  imagine  that  the  country 
agents  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their 
account,  in  hopes  of  selling  them  with  a  reasonable  advantage  to 
the  Company  in  whose  service  they  are  engaged.  For,  besides 
that  the  generality  of  them  are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  so 
large  an  undertaking,  they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their 
account  in  it.  If  the  Company  that  employs  them  should  be  hin- 
dered, by  unforeseen  accidents,  from  sending  the  usual  number  of 
ships,  these  merchants  would  have  no  vent  for  their  commodities. 
The  Indians,  the  form  of  whose  dress  requires  different  breadths 
and  lengths  from  those  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  use,  would 
not  purchase  them;  and  the  other  European  Companies  would  be 
provided,  or  certain  of  being  provided,  with  whatever  the  extent 
of  their  trade  required,  and  their  cash  enabled  them  to  purchase. 
The  plan  of  procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has  been,  or,can  be  useful. 

It  has  been  a  custom,  time  immemorial,  in  Indostan,  for  every 
citizen  who  borrows  money  to  give  a  written  instrument  to  his 
creditor.  This  deed  is  of  no  force  in  a  court  of  judicature,  unless 
it  he  signed  by  three  witnesses,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  interest  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties.  If  the  borrower  fails  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments, he  may  be  arrested  by  the  lender  himself.  He  is  never 
imprisoned,  because  there  is  no  fear  of  making  his  escape.  He 
would  not  even  eat  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 

The  Indians  make  a  threefold  division  of  interest;  one  of  which 
is  vice,  another  neither  vice  nor  virtue,  and  a  third,  virtue:  this 
is  their  manner  of  expression.  The  interest  that  is  sin,  is  four 
per  cent,  a-month;  the  interest  that  is-  neither  vice  nor  virtue,  is 
two;^  and  the  interest  that  is  virtue,  one.  This  last  is,  in  their 
opinion,  an  act  of  beneficence  that  only  belongs  to  the  most  he- 
roic minds.  Yet  though  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  to  bor- 
row, meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  indulgence,  without  involving  themselves  in  ruin. 
*  The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives. Only  in  the  western  part,  indeed,  there  are  Mohammedans, 
known  by  the  name  of  Chalias,  who,  at  Naour,  and  Porto-Nuovo, 
send  out  ships  to  Achen,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the  eastern  coast, 
besides  vessels  of  considerable  burden  employed  in  these  voyages, 
they  have  smaller  embarkations  for  the  coasting-trade,  for  Ceylon, 
and  the  pearl-fishery.     The  Indians  of  Massulipatan  turn  their  at- 
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tention  another  way.  They  import  white  callicoes  from  Bengal, 
which  they  dye  or  print,  and  sell  them  again  at  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  them,  at  thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  advan- 
tage. 

Excepting  these  transactions,  which  are  of  very  little  conse- 
ouence,  the  whole  trade  is  vested  in  the  Europeans,  who  have  no 
partners  but  a  few  Banians  and  Armenians  settled  in  their  colonies. 
The  quantity  of  callicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  diffe- 
rent sea-ports  in  India,  may  be  computed  at  three  thousand  five 
hundred  bales.  Of  these  the  French  carry  eight  hundred  to  Ma- 
labar, Mocha,  and  the  Isle  of  France;  the  English  twelve  hundred 
to  Bombay,  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  islands;  and  the 
Dutch,  fifteen  hundred  to  their  several  settlements.  Except  five 
hundred  bales  destined  for  Manilla,  each  of  the  value  of  2,400 
livres  (about  100  guineas),  the  others  are  of  so  ordinary  a  kind, 
that  they  do  not  exceed  720  livres  (about  30  guineas)  at  prime 
coast:  so  that  the  whole  number  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
bales  does  not  amount  to  more  than  3,360,000  livres  (about 
L.  14.7,000). 

Coromandel  furnishes  Europe  with  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
bales,  eight  hundred  of  which  are  brought  by  the  Danes;  two 
thousand  five  hundred  by  the  French;  three  thousand  by  the  Eng- 
lish; and  three  thousand  two  hundred  by  the  Dutch.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  these  callicoes  is  dyed  blue,  or  stripped  with  red 
and  blue,  for  the  trade  of  the  Blacks.  The  others  are  fine  mus- 
lin, printed  callicoes,  and  handkerchiefs  from  Massulipatan,  or  Pa- 
It  is  proved  by  experience,  that,  one  with  another,  each 


liacate. 


bale,  in  the  nine  thousand  five  hundred,  costs  only  960  livres 
(L.4-2);  consequently  they  ought  to  bring  in  to  the  work-shop  where 
they  are  manufactured  8,16,000  livres  (near  L.360_,000). 

The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in  specie,  either  in  Europe 
or  Asia;  we  give  in  exchange,  cloths,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coral,  and 
some  other  articles  of  less  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Asia  pays 
with  spices,  pepper,  rice,  sugar,  corn,  and  dates.  All  these  arti- 
cles taken  together  may  amount  to  4,800,000  livres  (about 
L.2 10,000).  From  this  calculation  it  follows,  that  Coromandel 
receives  6,720,000  livres  (near  L. 300,000)  in  money.  _ 

The  English,  who  have  acquired  the  same  superiority  upon  this 
coast  that  they  have  gained  elsewhere,  have  formed  on  it  several 
settlements.  In  1757  they  took  possession  of  Madura,  a  consider- 
able town,  and  tolerably  well  fortified;  but  they  did  not  fix  there 
with  any  commercial  views.  The  cottons  calculated  for  the  east- 
ern part  of  Asia,  and  for  Africa,  which  are  manufactured  in  the 
kingdom  belonging  to  this  capital,  are,  for  the  most  part,  earned 
to  the  Dutch  factories  on  the  coast  of  the  pearl  fishery.  Ihe 
only  use  the  English  make  of  this  acquisition  is,  to  raise  from  it  a 
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revenue  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  expences  that  are  unavoida- 
bly incurred  there. 

Trichinopoly,  though  totally  destroyed  by  the  cruel  wars  it  has 
sustained,  is  of  much  more  importance  to  them.  This  strong  post 
is  the  key  of  Tanjour,  Mysore,  and  Madura,  and  gives  them  great 
influence  in  those  great  states. 

It  was  solely  with  the  view  of  securing  an  easy  communication 
with  this  celebrated  fortress,  that  they  took  possession  of  Devi- 
Cottali  in  1749,  whose  territory  is  no  more  than  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. There  is  no  kind  of  manufacture  carried  on,  either 
upon  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  only  produce  being 
some  wood,  and  a  little  rice.  The  defence  of  this  factory  costs 
about  4-0,000  livres  (about  L.  1,750);  an  expence  that  takes  away 
the  whole  profits  of  it.  It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  a  post  of 
importance,  if  what  has  been  advanced  by  some  intelligent  men  be 
true,  that  the  Coleroon  might,  at  an  easy  expence,  be  put  into  a 
condition  to  receive  the  largest  vessels.  The  coast  of  Coroman- 
del  would  not  then  be  without  harbours;  and  the  nation,  masters 
of  the  only  port  in  those  parts,  would  have  a  powerful  means 
of  improving  their  commerce,  which  their  rivals  would  be  depriv- 
ed of. 

In  1686  the  English  purchased  Cudalore,  with  a  territory  ex<- 
tending  eight  miles  along  the  coast,  and  four  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  country.  This  acquisition,  which  they  obtained 
of  an  Indian  prince  for  the  sum  of  742,500  livres  (about  L. 32,485), 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Moguls,  who  soon  after  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Carnatic.  Considering  afterwards,  that  the 
fortress,  which  they  found  ready  built,  was  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  and  that  the  reinforcements  destined  for  it  might  be  in- 
tercepted, they  built  Fort  St  David  within  cannon-shot  of  it,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Since 
that,  three  aldees  have  been  erected,  which,  with  the  town  and 
fortress,  are  computed  to  contain  sixty  thousand  souls.  Their 
employment  is  dying  blue,  or  printing  the  cottons  that  come  from 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  manufacturing  the  finest 
dimities  in  the  world,  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  livres  (about 
L. 65,625).  The  plundering  of  this  settlement  by  the  French  in 
1758,  and  the  demolishing  of  its  fortifications,  have  done  it  no 
lasting  injury.  Its  spirit  seems  rather  increased,  though  St  David 
has  not  been  rebuilt,  and  Cudalore  is  only  put  into  a  condition  of 
making  a  tolerable  resistance.  A  revenue  of  144,000  livres 
(about  L.6,300)  defrays  all  the  expences  of  this  colony.  Massuli- 
patan  affords  advantages  of  another  kind. 

This  town,  which  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  French  into 
those  of  the  English  in  1759,  is  by"  no  means  what  it  was  when 
the  Europeans,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  doubled 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  but  a  few  cottons  made  or 
sold  there,  which,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  cannot  furnish 
any  considerable  branch  of  export.  Accordingly,  the  new  posses- 
sors consider  their  conquest  not  so  much  as  a  market  for  buying 
as  for  selling  large  quantities  of  goods.  By  means  of  the  caravans 
which  come  from  very  distant  places  to  furnish  themselves  with 
salt,  and  by  the  intercourse  they  have  formed  with  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country,  they  have  established  a  demand  for  their  cloths  in 
the  most  remote  countries  of  the  Decan;  and  this  trade  is  likely 
to  flourish  still  more.  To  this  may  be  added  the  farther  advan- 
tage of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  product  of  the  salt,  and  that 
of  the  customs,  amounting  to  1,320,000  livres  (near  L. 58,000);  of 
which  600,000  livres  (little  more  than  L.26,000)  only  are  an- 
nually expended  upon  the  settlement. 

Vizacapatan  is  a  small  town,  with  little  territory  belonging  to  it, 
and  not  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Being  situated  between  Ma- 
sulipatan  and  Ganjam,  it  is  the  receptacle  of  the  fine  cottons  that 
are  made  in  that  part  of  Orixa,  amounting  to  five  or  six  hundred 
bales,  which  cost  480,000  livres  (about  L.21,000). 

The  merchandize  procured  from  all  these  places,  and  from  a 
few  subordinate  factories,  that  vary  according  to  circumstances,  is 
carried  to  Madrass,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  the  English  transac- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

This  town  was  built  a  hundred  years  ago  by  William  Lang- 
horne,  in  the  country  of  Arcot,  and  by  the  sea-side.  As  he  pla- 
ced it  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  tract,  altogether  dry,  and  where 
there  was  no  water  fit  for  drinking  but  what  was  brought  from  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  people  were  curious  to  know  what 
reasons  could  have  determined  him  to  make  so  bad  a  choice.  His 
friends  pretended  that  his  view  was  to  draw  thither  all  the  trade 
of  St  Thomas,  which  has  actually  been  the  consequence,  while  his 
enemies  imputed  it  to  a  desire  of  continuing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  mistress  he  had  in  that  Portuguese  colony.  This  settlement 
has  increased  so  much  since  its  first  establishment,  that  it  has  been 
divided  into  three  districts.  The  first  of  these,  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Fort  St  George,  and  in  India  by  that  of  the  White 
Town,  is  occupied  by  four  or  five  hundred  English,  men,  women, 
and  children.  It  is  defended  only  by  a  slight  wall,  and  four  ill- 
constructed  bastions.  To  the  north  lies  the  Black  Town,  which  is 
larger,  and  still  worse  fortified;  and  is  the  quarter  where  the  Jews, 
Armenians,  Moors,  and  the  richest  Indians  reside.  Beyond  this 
are  the  suburbs,  which  are  entirely  defenceless,  and  full  of  inhabi- 
tants.  The  three  divisions  of  which  the  place  is  composed,  two 
aldees,  which  lie  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  and  the  whole  terri- 
tory, which  is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  con- 
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tain  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  them" 
natives  of  India. 

Among  this  vast  number  there  are  but  few  weavers.  Fifteen 
thousand  artists  are  employed  in  printing  and  painting  the  fine  ca- 
licoes that  are  worn  in  Europe;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
common  cottons  destined  for  the  different  sea  ports  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly for  the  Philippine  islands.  There  are,  perhaps,  forty 
thousand  people  occupied  in  arranging  and  selling  coral  and  glass- 
ware, with  which  the  women,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
adorn  their  hair,  or  make  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Other  branch- 
es of  industry,  inseparable  from  a  large  mart,  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  hands.  The  inhabitants,  who  have  deservedly  gained  the  ' 
confidence  of  the  Company,  travel  through  Arcot  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  to  buy  what  goods  they  have  occasion  for.  The  • 
most  considerable  among  them  lend  money  to  the  English  mer- 
chants, who,  though  not  of  the  Company,  have  liberty  to  traffick 
in  the  different  sea-ports  of  Asia;  they  enter  into  partnership  with 
them,  or  embark  in  their  vessels  goods  for  their  own  private  ac- 
count. The  bussiness  carried  on  by  the  Company,  and  the  pri- 
vate merchants  taken  together,  has  made  Madrass  one  of  the  most 
opulent  and  important  places  in  India. 

Besides  the  profits  accruing  to  the  English  from  the  cottons  ' 
they  purchase  in  this  town,  and  from  the  cloths  and  other  mer- 
chandise they  vend  there,  the  customs,  the  duties  upon  tobacco  and 
betel,  and  some  other  imposts,  bring  in  a  revenue  of  1,200,000 
livres  (about  L.52, 500  Sterling).  The  continuation  of  these  ad- 
vantages is  secured  by  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  Europeans,  and  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  sipahis. 

•Such  is  the  situation  of  the  English  Company  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel;  considered  merely  as  a  mercantile  body.  Let  us  now 
examine  it  in  a  political  light: 

In  1751  the  English  undertook  to  make  Mohammed- Ali-Khan 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  The  execution  of  this  great  place  was  attended 
with  innumerable  difficulties,  which  were  at  length  surmounted, 
after  a  series  of  battles,  defeats,  victories,  and  negociations,  that 
lasted  several  years.  The  new  sovereign,  who  had  still  many  ene- 
mies remaining,  committed  the  safety  of  his  person  to  the  care  of 
his  protectors,  by  fixing  his  residence  at  Madrass;  and  placed  his 
provinces  under  the  cover  of  their  arms,  leaving  to  them  the 
whole  charge  of  defending  them.  To  enable  them  to  support  the 
burden  they  had  undertaken,  and  to  reimburse  them  for  the  mo- 
ney they  had  advanced,  it  was  stipulated,  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  which,  in  times  of  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity, were  12,000,000  livres  (L.52 5,000),  and  are  still  at  least 
8,4.00,000  (L.367,500).  It  is  true,  we  ought  previously  to  deduct 
-,880,000  (L.  126,000)  for  public  expences,  and  as  much  more  for 
vol.  i.  2  G 
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the  maintenance  of  the  Nabob;  but  there  still  remains  2,64-0,000 
livres  (L.  11 4,500),  clear  income  to  the  Company.  By  this  ma- 
nagement they  keep  the  Carnatic,  which  is  the  most  industrious 
country  in  this  immense  tract,  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence. 

To  strengthen  their  influence  still  more  on  these  coasts,  the 
English  had  long  meditated  a  plan  of  making  a  large  acquisition 
of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massulipatan.  In  1767  they 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  procure,  from  the  Suba  of  Decan,  the  ces- 
sion of  the  provinces  of  Candavir,  Elur,  Montasanagar,  Rajaman- 
dry,  and  Chicacol.  From  this  prodigious  accession  of  revenue  and 
territory  they  had  begun  to  think  that  they  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  situation;  when  they  saw 
a  storm  gathering,  which  threatened  to  shake,  if  not  to  destroy, 
their  prosperity. 

Hyder-Ali-Khan,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  from  the  Europeans,  had  made  great  conquests,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  Meysore.  Relying  upon  his  strength  and 
his  reputation,  he  summoned  the  Subah  of  the  Decan,  and  the 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  to  join  with  him  in  driving  the  English  out 
of  Coromandel,  threatening,  if  they  refused,  to  ravage  all  their  pro- 
vinces. The  Company  thought  both  their  credit  and  interest  con- 
cerned to  anticipate  the  designs  of  an  enemy  who  announced  his 
resentment  and  projects  in  so  high  a  strain,  and  they  sent  out  an 
army  against  him  in  March  1767. 

Colonel  Wood,  who  had  the  command  of  it,  marched  forward 
with  confidence;  when,  to   his   great  astonishment,  he  beheld,  m 
front,  an  army,  punctually  paid,   and  excellently  well  disciplined, 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse, 
with  a  considerable  train  of  artillery.     The  war  was  carried  on  by 
stratagem,  a  circumstance  very  desirable  to  Hyder,  whose  genius 
was  subtile  and  fruitful  in  invention.     He  found  means  to  surprise 
his  enemies  in  their  camp,  to  carry  off  their  provisions  and  bag- 
gage, to  seize  their  best  posts,  by  procuring  the  most  exact  intelli- 
gence, to  drive  their  troops  before  him,  who  were  vanquished,  dis- 
heartened, and  almost  ready  to  revolt  for  want  of  pay;  and  at  last 
he  alarmed  them  with  the  apprehension  of  seeing  their  capital  be- 
sieged, plundered,  and  destroyed.     The  panic  was  becoming  uni- 
versal, when  some  timely  succours  arrived,  which  enabled  the  Eng- 
lish general  to  regain  his   ground.     On  the  4th  of  October  1768 
he  found  means   to  force  the  Indians  to   a  general  engagement, 
which  they  had  hitherto  seemed  desirous  to  avoid.     This  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement  that  had  ever 
happened  in  this  part  of  the  world.     At   last,  Wood  remained 
master  of  the  field,  where  both  sides  had  fought  so  bravely;  but 
this  was  all  the  advantage  he  gained  by  his  victory. 

Hyder,  though  defeated,  kept  up  a  menacing  countenance,  and 
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was  still  formidable.  Terms  of  accommodation  were  proposed  to 
him.  He  listened  to  them  with  no  small  indifference;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  negociation,  nor,  if  some  accounts  may  be  believed, 
without  considerable  presents,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  after  having  carried  on  the  war  for  two  years.  This 
prince  continues  to  be  considered  by  the  English  rather  as  an  ene- 
my, against  whom  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  constantly  on 
their  guard,  than  as  an  ally  on  whom  they  might  depend.  Some 
of  the  most  judicious  among  them  are  even  of  opinion,  that  unless 
their  nation,  by  some  means  or  other,  gets  rid  of  a  neighbour,  too 
ambitious,  and  too  active  for  its  repose,  it  cannot  securely  rely  on 
the  power  which  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  has 
given  it  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  its 
situation  in  Bengal: 

Bengal  is  a  large  country  of  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Asham  and  Aracan  on  the 
the  east,  by  several  provinces  belonging  to  the 
great  Mogul  on  the  west,  by  frightful  rocks  on 
the  north,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  south.  It  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  the  Ganges,  which  rises  from 
different  sources  in  Thibet,  and,  after  several  windings  through 
Caucasus,  penetrates  into  India  across  the  mountains  on  its  frontier. 
This  river,  after  having  formed  in  its  course  a  great  number  of 
large,  fertile,  and  well-peopled  islands,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
by  several  mouths,  of  which  only  two  are  known  and  frequented. 

Towards  the  source  of  this  river  was  formerly  a  city  called  Pa- 
libothra..  Its  antiquity  was  so  great,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  makes 
no  scruple  of  assuring  us,  that  it  was  built  by  that  Hercules,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  ascribed  all  the  great  and  surprizing  actions  that 
bad  been  performed  in  the  world.  In  Pliny's  time,  its  opulence 
was  celebrated  through  the  whole  universe;  and  it  was  looked  up- 
on as  the  general  mart  for  the  people  inhabiting  both  sides  of  the 
river  that  washed  its  walls. 

The  history  of  the  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  Bengal,  is 
intermixed  with  so  many  fables,  that  it  does  not  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. All  we  can  with  certainty  discover,  is,  that  the  extent  of 
this  empire  has  been  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less;  that 
it  has  had  fortunate  and  unfortunate  periods;  and  that  it  has  alter- 
nately been  formed  into  one  single  kingdom,  or  divided  into  seve- 
ral independent  states.  It  was  ruled  by  one  master,  when  a  more 
powerful  tyrant,  Egbar,  grandfather  of  Aurengzebe,  undertook  the 
conquest  of  it,  which  was  begun  in  1590,  and  completed  in  1595. 
Since  this  sera  Bengal  has  always  acknowledged  the  Mogul  for  its 
sovereign.  At  first,  the  governor,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
it  was  entrusted,  held  his  court  at  Rajamahul,  but  afterwards  remo- 
ved it  to  Decca.     Ever  since  the  vear  1718  it  has  been   fixed   at 
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Muxadavad,  a  large  inland  town,  two  leagues  distant  from  Cassum- 
bazar.  There  are  several  Nabobs  and  Rajas  subordinate  to  this 
viceroy;  who  is  called  Subah. 

This  important  post  was  occupied  for  a  long  time  by  the  sons  of 
the  great  Mogul;  but  they  so  frequently  misemployed  the  forces 
and  treasure  under  their  command,  to  raise  disturbances  in  the 
empire,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  commit  that  province  to 
men  who  had  less  influence,  and  were  more  dependent.  True  it 
is,  the  new  governors  gave  no  alarm  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  but 
they  were  far  from  being  punctual  in  remitting  the  tribute  they 
collected  to  the  royal  treasury.  These  abuses  gained  farther 
ground  after  the  expedition  of  Kouli-khan;  and  matters  were  car- 
ried so  far,  that  the  Emperor,  who  was  unable  to  pay  the  Marattas 
what  he  owed  them,  authorised  them  in  1740  to  collect  it  in  Ben- 
gal themselves.  The  banditti,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  divided  themselves  into  three  armies,  ravaged  this  fine 
country  for  ten  years  together,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  they  had 
extorted  immense  sums. 

During  all  these  commotions,  despotic  government,  which  un- 
happily prevails  all  over  India,  maintained  its  influence  in  Bengal: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  small  district,  that  had  hitherto  preserved 
its  independence,  still  continues  to  preserve  it.  This  fortunate 
spot,  which  extends  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  is  called  Sis- 
senpour.  It  has  been  governed,  for  time  immemorial,  by  a  Bra- 
min  family  of  the  tribe  of  the  Rajahputs.  Here  the  purity  and 
equity  of  the  ancient  political  system  of  the  Indians  is  found  una- 
dulterated. This  singular  government,  the  finest  and  most  strik- 
ing monument  in  the  world,  has,  till  now,  been  beheld  with  too 
much  indifference.  We  have  no  remains  of  ancient  nations  but 
brass  and  marble,  which  speak  only  to  imagination  and  conjecture, 
those  uncertain  interpreters  of  manners  and  customs  that  no  longer 
exist.  Were  a  philosopher  transported  to  Bissenpour,  he  would 
instantly  be  a  witness  of  the  life  led  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  In- 
dia many  thousand  years  ago;  he  would  converse  with  them;  he 
would  trace  the  progress  of  this  nation,  celebrated  as  it  were  from 
•  its  very  infancy;  he  would  see  the  rise  of  a  government,  which, 
being  founded  in  happy  prejudices,  in  a  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners,  in  the  mild  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
chieftains,  has  survived  those  innumerable  systems  of  legislation, 
which  have  made  only  a  transitory  appearance  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world  with  the  generations  they  were  destined  to  torment. 
More  solid  and  durable  than  those  political  structures,  which,  raised 
by  imposture  and  enthusiasm,  are  the  scourges  of  mankind,  and 
are  doomed  to  perish  with  the  foolish  opinions  that  gave  them 
birth,  the  government  of  Bissenpour,  the  offspring  of  a  just  atten- 
tion to  order  and  the  laws  of  nature,   has   been   established  and 
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maintained  upon  unchangeable  principles,  and  has  undergone  no 
more  alteration  than  those  principles  themselves.  The  singular 
situation  of  this  country  has  preserved  to  the  inhabitants  their  ori- 
ginal happiness,  and  the  gentleness  of  their  character,  by  securing 
them  from  the  danger  of  being  conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nature  has  surround- 
ed them  with  water;  and  they  need  only  to  open  the  sluices  of 
their  rivers  in  order  to  overflow  the  whole  country.  The  armies 
sent  to  subdue  them  have  so  frequently  been  drowned,  that  the 
plan  of  enslaving  them  has  been  laid  aside,  and  the  projectors  of  it 
have  thought  proper  to  content  themselves  with  an  appearance  of 
submission.    . 

Liberty  and  property  are  sacred  in  Bissenpour.  Robbery,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  is  never  heard  of.  As  soon  as  any  stranger 
enters  the  territory,  he  engages  the  attention  of  the  laws,  which 
provide  for  his  security.  He  is  furnished  with  guides  at  free  cost, 
who  conduct  him  from  place  to  place,  and  are  answerable  for  his 
person  and  effects.  When  he  changes  his  conductors,  the  new 
ones  deliver  to  those  they  relieve  an  attestation  of  their  conduct, 
which  is  registered,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  Raja.  All  the  time 
he  remains  in  the  country,  he  is  maintained,  and  conveyed  with 
his  merchandize,  at  the  expence  of  the  state,  unless  he  desires 
leave  to  stay  longer  than  three  days  in  the  same  place.  In  that 
case  he  is  obliged  to  defray  his  own  expences,  unless  he  is  detain- 
ed by  any  disorder,  or  other  unavoidable  accident.  This  benefi- 
cence to  strangers  is  the  consequence  of  the  warmth  with  which 
the  citizens  enter  into  each  other's  interests.  They  are  so  far  from 
being  guilty  of  an  injury  to  each  other,  that,  whoever  finds  a  purse, 
or  other  thing  of  value,  hangs  it  upon  the  first  tree  he  meets  with, 
and  informs  the  nearest  guard,  who  gives  notice  of  it  to  the  pu- 
blic by  beat  of  drum.  These  maxims  of  probity  are  so  generally 
received,  that  they  direct  even  the  operations  of  government.  Out 
oi  between  seven  and  eight  millions  (about  330,000  on  an  ave- 
rage), it  annually  receives,  without  injury  to  agriculture  or  trade, 
what  is  not  wanted  to  supply  the  unavoidable  expences  of  the  state, 
is  laid  out  in  improvements.  The  Raja  is  enabled  to  engage  in 
these  humane  employments,  as  he  pays  the  Moguls  only  what  tri- 
bute, and  at  what  times,  he  thinks  proper. 

Though  the  rest  of  Bengal  is  far  from  enjoying  the  same  happi- 
ness, it  is,  nevertheless,  the  richest  and  most  populous  province  in 
the  whole  empire.  Besides  its  own  consumption,  which  is  neces- 
sarily considerable,  its  exports  are  immense.  One  part  of  its  mer- 
chandize is  carried  into  the  inland  country.  Thibet  takes  off  a 
quantity  of  its  cottons,  besides  some  iron  and  cloths  of  European 
production.  The  inhabitants  of  those  mountains  fetch  them  From 
ratna  themselves,  and  give  musk  and  rhubarb  in  exchange. 
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The  rhubarb,  which  begins  to  be  cultivated  with  success  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  is  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  a  creeping 
plant,  but  grows  in  tufts  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  sow  it,  as  the  seed  naturally  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  produces  a  new  plant*. 

The  musk  is  a  production  peculiar  to  Thibet.  It  is  contain- 
ed in  a  small  bag  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  grows  in  the 
shape  of  a  bladder  under  the  belly  of  ,'a  species  of  goat,  between 
the  navel  and  the  genitals.  In  its  original  state  it  is  nothing  more 
than  putrid  blood  which  coagulates  in  this  bag.  The  largest  blad- 
der yields  no  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  musk.  The  smell  of  it 
is  naturally  so  strong,  that,  for  common  use,  it  is  necessary  to  mo- 
derate it  by  mixing  it  with  milder  perfumes.  The  hunters,  with 
a  view  of  increasing  their  profits,  contrived  to  take  away  part  of 
the  musk  from  the  bladders,  and  to  fill  the  vacuity  with  the  liver 
and  coagulated  blood  of  the  animal  minced  together.  The  go- 
vernment, to  put  a  stop  to  these  fraudulent  mixtures,  ordered,  that 
all  the  bladders,  before  they  were  sewed  up,  should  be  examined 
by  inspectors,  who  should  close  them  with  their  own  hands,  and 
seal  them  with  the  royal  signet.  This  precaution  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  frauds  practised  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  musk,  but  not 
to  those  which  are  calculated  to  increase  the  weight  of  it;  they 
contrive  to  open  the  bags  artfully,  and  pour  particles  of  lead  into 
them. 

The  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  which 
Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi,  and  the  provinces  adjacent  to 
those  superb  capitals,  in  salt,  sugar,  opium,  silk,  silk-stuffs,  and  an 
infinite  quantity  of  cottons,  particularly  muslins.  These  articles, 
taken  together,  amounted  formerly  to  more  than  forty  millions 
a-year  (L.  1,750,000).  So  considerable  a  sum  did  not  reach  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges;  but  it  was  the  means  of  retaining  a  sum 
nearly  equal,  which  must  have  gone  from  thence  to  pay  the  duties, 
or  other  purposes.  Since  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  made 
themselves  in  a  manner  independent,  and  send  him  no  revenues 
but  such  as  they  choose  to  allow  him,  the  luxury  of  the  court  is 
greatly  abated,  and  the  branch  of  exportation  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of  is  no  longer  so  considerable. 

The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal,  managed  by  the  natives  of  the 
country,  has  not  suffered  the  same  diminution,  nor  was  it  ever  so 
extensive  as  the  other.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  Catek  is  in  possession  of  the  greater  part. 


*  Those  who  gather  it,  cut  the  root  in  pieces,  to  dry  it  the  sooner,  file  them  on 
pack-thread,  and  suspend  them  in  some  place  or  other,  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
horns  of  their  sheep;  not  perceiving,  that,  by  this  method,  one  of  the  finest  parts  of 
the  root  is  destroyed,  as  that  which  is  about  the  stem  must  necessarily  rot. 
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Catek  is  a  district  of  some  extent,  a  little  below  the  most  wes- 
tern mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balasore,  situated  upon  a  navigable  ri- 
ver, serves  it  for  a  port.  The  navigation  to  the  Maldives,  which  the 
English  and  French  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of 
the  intemperature  of  the  climate,  is  carried  on  entirely  from  this 
road.  Here  they  load  their  vessels  with  rice,  coarse  cottons,  and 
some  silk-stuffs,  for  these  islands;  and  receive  cowries  in  ex- 
change, which  serve  for  money  in  Bengal,  and  are  sold  to  the 
Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  some  other  nations  of  the  Lower 
Ganges,  maintain  a  considerable  correspondence  with  the  country 
of  Asliam.  This  kingdom,  which  is  thought  to  have  formerly 
made  a  part  of  Bengal,  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  river  that 
falls  into  the  Ganges,  deserves  to  be  better  known,  if  what  is  as- 
serted be  true,  that  the  invention  of  gun-powder  is  to  be  attributed 
to  it,  and  that  it  was  communicated  from  Asham  to  Pegu,  and 
from  Pegu  to  China.  Its  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  would 
have  added  to  its  renown,  if  they  had  been  properly  wrought.  In 
the  midst  of  these  riches  it  makes  so  little  use  of,  it  is  in  the  most 
pressing  necessity  for  want  of  salt,  being  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  procuring  it  from  a  decoction  of  cer- 
tain plants*. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  some  Bramins  of  Ben- 
gal carried  their  superstitions  to  Asliam,  where  the  people  were  so 
happy  as  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  dictates  of  natural  religion. 
The  priests  persuaded  them,  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
Brama,  if  they  substituted  the  pure  and  wholesome  salt  of  the  sea, 
than  that  which  they  used  in  lieu  of  it.  The  sovereign  consented 
to  receive  it,  on  condition  that  the  exclusive  trade  should  be  in  his 
hands;  that  it  should  be  brought  by  the  people  of  Bengal  alone, 
and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it  should  stop  at  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions.  Thus  have  all  these  coined  religions  been  introduced 
by  the  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  priests,  who  preach,  and 
the  kings  who  receive  them.  Since  this  arrangement  has  taken 
place,  forty  vessels,  from  five  to  six  hundred  tons  burden  each,  are 
annually  sent  from  the  Ganges  to  Asham  laden  with  salt,  which 
yields  two  hundred  per  cent,  profit.  They  receive  in  payment 
a  small  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  musk,  eagle-wood, 
gum-lac,  and  a  large  quantity  of  silk. 

This  silk,  which  is  singular  in  its  kind,  requires  no  trouble:  it  is 
found  on  the  trees  where  the  silk-worms  are  produced,  nourished, 


In  oraer  to  procure  it,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  collecting  together 

tfte  green-scum  that  is  formed  on  stagnate  waters,  drying  it,  burning  it,  boilino-  the 

awes,  and  making  them  into  lye,  in  order  to  extract  the  salt.     The  same  operation 

as  repeated  upon  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree;  and  no  other  salt  was  made  use  of  until 

me  period  of  which  we  are  going  to  speak. 
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and  undergo  their  several  metamorphoses.  The  inhabitants  have 
no  other  trouble  but  that  of  collecting  it.  The  neglected  cods 
produce  a  hew  generation;  during  the  growth  of  which  the  tree 
puts  forth  new  leaves,  which  serve  successively  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  young  worms.  These  revolutions  are  repeated  twelve 
times  in  a  year;  but  do  not  turn  to  so  good  account  in  the  rainy  as 
in  the  dry  seasons.  The  stuffs  made  of  this  silk  have  a  great  deal 
of  lustre,  but  do  not  last  long. 

Excepting  these  two  branches  of  maritime  trade,  which,  for  par- 
ticular reasons,  have  been  confined  to  the  natives  of  the  country, 
all  the  rest  of  the  vessels,  sent  from  the  Ganges  to  the  different 
sea-ports  of  India,  belong  to  the  Europeans,  and  are  built  at 
Pegu 

Pegu  is  a  country  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Aracan  and  Siam.  Revolutions,  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  all  the  despotic  empires  of  Asia,  have  been  here  more 
frequently  repeated  than  in  any  other.  It  has  alternately  been 
the  centre  of  a  great  power,  and  a  province  to  several  states  less 
extensive  than  itself.     It  is  at  present  dependent  upon  Ava*. 

The  only  port  of  Pegu  that  is  open  to  strangers  is  Syriam.  The 
Portuguese,  during  their  prosperity,  were  long  in  possession  of  it, 
and  it  was  then  in  great  repute.  At  present  it  is  hardly  frequented 
but  by  the  Europeans  settled  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Bengal. 
The  latter  can  only  sell  there  some  coarse  cottons,  nor  would  they 
visit  it  at  all,  except  for  the  building  or  refitting  of  their  ships;  for 
which  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  all  necessary  materials  (ex- 
cept iron  and  cordage)  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  Since  the  disgust  taken  at  the  high  rate  of  ship  building 
at  Surat,  Syriam  is  become  a  kind  of  general  dock  yard  for  all  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  country  trade. 

Their  exports  consist  of  teak-timber,  wax,  ivory,  some  calin,  and 
an  excellent  oil  for  the  preservation  of  ships.  The  finest  topazes, 
saphires,  amethysts,  and  rubies,  in  the  world  come  from  Pegu. 
They  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  Syriam;  nor  can  they  be  had  with- 
out resorting  to  the  court,  which  is  kept  at  Ava.  The  Armenians 
have  for  some  time  had  such  an  ascendant,   that  they  make  the 


*  The  religion,  laws,  and  manners  of  this  country  differ  very  little  from  that  of 
Siam;  but  their  women  are  still  more  immodest.  Not  only  are  they  naked  to  the 
waist,  but  the  covering  they  have  about  their  loins,  and  which  reaches  to  their  knees, 
is  of  a  stuff  so  very  thin,  that  nothing  is  concealed  from  view.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Peguans,  this  custom  was  introduced  by  a  queen,  who,  knowing  the  propensity  her 
subjects  had  to  sodomy,  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  perverse  inclination,  by  ordering 
one  of  the  sexes  to  be  clothed  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  at  all  times  excite  the  de< 
sires  of  the  other;  but  to  deprive  women  of  modesty  was  not  surely  the  way  to  al- 
lure the  men. 
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trade  difficult  to  the  Europeans,  and  even  to  the  English,  who  are 
the  onlv  people  that  have  formed  a  settlement  at  Pegu. 

A  still  more  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  which  the  Euro- 
peans at  Bengal  carry  on  with  the  rest  of  India,  is  that  of  opium. 
Opium  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  poppy,  whose  root  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  finger,  abounding,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant, 
with  a  bitter  juice.  The  stem,  which  is  commonly  pliable,  and 
sometimes  rather  hairy,  is  two  cubits  high,  and  produces  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  lettuce,  oblong,  indented,  curled,  and  of  a  sea- 
<n-een  colour.  Its  flower  is  in  the  form  of  a  rose.  When  the 
poppy  is  full  of  sap,  a  slight  incision  is  made  at  the  top,  from 
whence  distil  some  drops  of  a  milky  liquor,  which  is  left  to  con- 
geal, and  is  afterwards  gathered.  This  operation  is  repeated  three 
times;  but  the  produce  gradually  diminishes  in  quantity,  nor  is  it 
of  so  good  a  quality.  After  the  opium  is  gathered,  it  is  moisten- 
ed and  kneaded  with  water  or  honey,  till  it  acquires  the  consist- 
ence, vicidity,  and  glossiness  of  pitch,  when  it  is  well  prepared, 
and  is  then  made  into  small  cakes.  That  which  is  rather  soft,  and 
yields  to  the  touch,  is  inflammable,  of  a  brown  blackish  colour, 
and  has  a  strong  fcetid  smell,  is  esteemed  the  best;  on  the  contrary, 
that  which  is  dry,  friable,  burnt,  and  mixed  with  earth  and  sand,  is 
thought  good  for  nothing.  According  to  the  different  manner  of 
preparing  it,  and  the  doses  in  which  it  is  given,  it  stupifies,  excites 
agreeable  ideas,  or  occasions  madness. 

Patna,  situated  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  is  the  most  celebrated 
place  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  opium.  The  fields  are  cover- 
ed with  it.  Besides  what  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts,  there 
are  annually  three  or  four  thousand  chests  exported,  each  weighing 
three  hundred  pounds.  It  sells  upon  the  spot  at  the  rate  of  five  or 
six  hundred  livres  (between  L.24  and  L;2S  on  an  average)  a  chest. 
This  opium  is  not  purified  like  that  of  Syria  and  Persia,  which  we 
make  use  of  in  Europe:  it  is  only  a  paste  that  has  undergone  no 
preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  virtue  of  purified 
opium. 

An  excessive  fondness  for  opium  prevails  in  all  the  countries  to 
the  east  of  India.  The  Chinese  emperors  have  suppressed  it  in 
their  dominions,  by  condemning  to  the  flames  every  vessel  that 
imported  this  species  of  poison,  and  every  house  that  received  it. 
On  the  Malayan  coast,  at  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Macassar, 
and  Sumatra,  the  consumption  is  immense.  These  people  smoke 
it  with  their  tobacco.  Those  who  are  going  to  perform  some  des- 
perate action,  intoxicate  themselves  with  this  smoke.  They  then 
encounter  indiscriminately  every  thing  they  meet.  The  Dutch, 
who  are  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  places  where  opium  makes 
the  greatest  havock,  have  been  more  intent  on  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  this  article,  than  touched  with  compassion  for  it<-. 

vol.  i.  2  H 
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numerous  victims.  Rather  than  prohibit  the  use  of  it,  they  have 
authorized  individuals  to  massacre  all  those  who,  being  disordered 
with  opium,  appear  in  the  streets  armed.  Thus  the  laws  of  certain 
states  introduce  and  cherish  passions  and  opinions  intoxicating  and 
romantic;  and  after  having  brought  these  evils  on  the  people,  leave 
no  other  remedy  but  punishment  or  death. 

The  Dutch  Company  formerly  carried  on  the  trade  of  opium 
in  their  settlements.  They  vended  but  little,  because  four  hundred 
per  cent,  was  gained  by  smuggling  it.  In  1743  they  resigned  this 
branch  to  a  particular  society,  to  which  they  deliver  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  opium  at  a  stipulated  price.  The  gains  of  this  society, 
which  consist  of  the  principal  members  of  the  government  of  Ba- 
tavia,  are  immense;  no  one  venturing  to  expose  himself  to  their 
resentment,  by  pursuing  a  contraband  trade  incompatible  with 
their  interests.  The  coast  of  Malacca,  and  part  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  are  furnished  with  opium  by  the  free  English  merchants, 
who  gain  more  by  this  merchandize  than  by  the  common  cottons 
they  bring  to  these  different  markets. 

They  send  rice  and.  sugar  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  for  which 
they  are  paid  in  specie,  unless  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  some  foreign  merchandize  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  send  out  one 
or  two  vessels  laden  with  rice,  cottons,  and  silk:  the  rice  is  sold  in 
Ceylon,  the  cottons  at  Malabar,  and  the  silk  at  Surat;  from  whence 
they  bring  black  cotton,  which  is  usefully  employed  in  the  coarser 
manufactures  of  Bengal.  Two  or  three  ships  laden  with  rice, 
gum-lac,  and  cotton  stuffs,  go  to  Bassora,  and  return  with  dried 
fruits,  rose-water,  and  a  quantity  of  gold.  The  rich  merchan- 
dize carried  to  Arabia  is  paid  for  entirely  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  trade  of  the  Ganges,  with  the  other  sea-ports  of  India,  brings 
twenty-eight  millions  (L.  1,225,000)  annually  into  Bengal. 

Though  this  trade  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Europeans, 
and  is  carried  on  in  their  bottoms,  it  is  not  entirely  on  their  own 
account.  The  Moguls,  indeed,  who  are  commonly  confined  to 
the  places  of  their  government,  have  seldom  any  concern  in  these 
expeditions;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  since  the  revolutions  in 
Persia,  are  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  which  they 
formerly  only  made  voyages,  readily  throw  their  capital  into  this 
trade.  The  Indians  employ  still  larger  sums  in  it.  The  impossi- 
bility of  enjoying  their  fortunes  under  an  oppressive  government, 
does  not  deter  the  natives  of  this  country  from  labouring  inces- 
santly to  increase  them.  As  they  would  run  too  great  a  risk  by 
engaging  openly  in  trade,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
clandestine  methods.  As  soon  as  an  European  arrives,  the  Geu- 
toos,  who  know  mankind  better  than  is  commonly  imagined,  study 
his  character;  and,  if  they  find  him  frugal,  active,  and  well-in- 
formedj  offer  to  act  as  his-  brokers  and  cashiers,  and  lend  or  pro- 
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cure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at  interest.  This  interest, 
which  is  usually  nine  per  cent,  at  least  is  higher,  when  he  is  under  a 
necessity  of  borrowing  of  the  Cheyks. 

These  Cheyks  are  a  powerful  family  of  Indians,  who  have,  for 
time  immemorial,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Their  riches 
have  long  ago  procured  them  the  management  of  the  bank  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  the  farming  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  money,  which  they  coin  afresh  every  year,  in  or- 
der to  receive  annually  the  advantages  arising  from  the  mint. 
By  uniting  so  many  advantages,  they  are  enabled  to  lend  the  govern^ 
ment  forty  (L.  1,750,000),  sixty  (L.2,625,000),  or  even  a  hun- 
dred millions  (L.4,375,000)  at  a  time.  When  the  government 
finds  it  impossible  to  refund  the  money,  they  are  allowed  to  in-r 
demnify  themselves  by  oppressing  the  people.  That  so  prodigious 
a  capital  should  be  preserved  in  the  centre  of  tyranny,  and  in  the 
midst  of  revolutions,  appears  incredible.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
conceive  how  such  a  structure  could  be  raised,  much  less  how  it 
could  be  supported  for  so  long  a  time.  To  explain  this  mystery, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  this  family  has  always  maintained  a  su- 
perior influence  at  the  court  of  Delhi;  that  the  Nabobs  and  Rajas 
in  Bengal  are  dependent  upon  it;  that  those  who  are  about  the 
person  of  the  Subah  have  constantly  been  his  creatures;  and  that 
the  Subah  himself  has  been  maintained,  or  dethroned,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  this  family.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  different 
branches  of  it,  and  the  wealth  belonging  to  them  being  dispersed, 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  ruin  above  one  half  of  it  at  a  time, 
which  would  still  have  left  them  more  resources  than  were  ne- 
cessary, to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  resentment  to  the 
highest  extremity.  The  Europeans  who  frequent  the  Ganges 
have  not  been  sufficiently  alarmed  at  this  despotism,  which  ought 
to  have  prevented  them  from  submitting  to  a  dependence  upon 
the  Cheyks.  They  have  fallen  into  the  snare  by  borrowing  con- 
siderable sums  of  these  avaricious  financiers,  apparently  at  nine, 
but  in  reality  at  thirteen  per  cent,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
difference  between  the  money  that  is  lent  them,  and  that  in  which 
they  are  obliged  to  make  their  payments.  The  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  the  French  and  Dutch  Companies  have  been  kept 
within  some  bounds;  but  those  of  the  English  Company  have  been 
unlimited.  In  1755  they  were  indebted  to  the  Cheyks  about  eight 
and  twenty  millions  (L.  1,225,000). 

Such  is  the  conduct  of  these  great  bodies,  who  are  the  sole  ma- 
nagers of  the  European  trade  at  Bengal.  The  Portuguese,  who  first 
frequented  this  rich  country,  had  the  wisdom  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Chitigan,  a  port  situated  upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan, 
not  far  from  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  Dutch, 
who,  without  incurring  the  resentment  of  an  enemy,  at  that  time 
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so  formidable,  were  desirous  of  sharing  in  their  good  fortune 
looked  out  for  a  port,  which,  without  obstructing  their  plan,  would 
expose  them  the  least  to  hostilities.  In  1603  they  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Balasore;  and  all  the  Companies,  rather  through  imita- 
tion than  in  consequence  of  any  well  concerted  schemes,  followed 
their  example.  Experience  taught  them  the  propriety  of  fixing 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  markets  from  whence  they  had  their 
merchandize;  and  they  advanced  up  that  arm  of  the  Ganges, 
which  separating  itself  from  the  main  river  at  Mourcha  above  Cas- 
sumbazar,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Balasore  under  the  name  of  the 
river  Hughly.  The  government  of  the  country  permitted  them 
to  erect  warehouses  wherever  there  was  plenty  of  manufactures, 
and  to  fortify  themselves  upon  this  river. 

In  passing  up  this  river,  the  first  town  that  is  met  with  is  Cal- 
cutta, the  principal  settlement  of  the  English  Company.  The  air 
here  is  unhealthy,  the  water  brackish,  the  anchorage  not  very  safe, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  affords  but  few  manufactures.  Not- 
withstanding these  inconveniencies,  great  numbers  of  rich  Arme- 
nian, Moorish,  and  Indian  merchants,  by  the  prospect  of  liberty 
and  security,  have  fixed  their  residence  here.  The  people  have 
multiplied  in  proportion  through  a  territory  of  three  or  four  leagues 
in  circumference,  of  which  the  Company  are  the  sole  sovereigns. 
The  fortress  has  this  advantage,  that  the  vessels  bound  to  the  Eu- 
ropean settlements  are  obliged  to  pass  under  its  cannon. 

Six  leagues  higher  is  situated  Frederic  Nagore,  founded  by  the 
Danes  in  1 756,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  an  ancient  settle- 
ment, where  they  could  not  maintain  their  ground.  This  new- 
establishment  has  not  yet  acquired  any  solidity;  and  there  is  all 
the  reason  imaginable  to  believe,  that  it  will  never  become  consi- 
derable. 

Chandernagore,  which  lies  two  leagues  and  a  half  higher,  be- 
longs to  the  French.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  rather  ex- 
posed  on  the  western  side;  but  its  harbour  is  excellent,  and  the 
air  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Whenever 
any  building  is  undertaken  that  requires  strength,  it  must  here,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  be  built  upon  piles;  it  being 
impossible  to  dig  three  or  four  feet  deep  without  coming  at  water. 
This  district,  which  is  hardly  a  league  in  circumference,  has  been 
full  of  manufactures  ever  since  the  invasion  of  the  Marattas  oblig- 
ed the  natives  of  the  country  to  retire  hither  for  refuge.  Here 
is  a  large  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs  and  stripped  muslins; 
which  have,  indeed,  rather  degenerated  since  their  removal.  This 
active  spirit  of  industry  has  not,  however,  made  Chandernagore  the 
rival  of  Calcutta,  whose  immense  riches  enables  it  to  undertake 
the  most  extensive  commercial  enterprizes. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Chandernagore  is  Chinsura,  bet- 
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ter  known  by  the  name  of  Dougli,  being  situated  near  the  suburbs 
of  that  anciently  renowned  city.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  pos- 
sessions there  but  merely  their  fort;  the  territory  round  it  depend- 
ing on  the  government  of  the  country,  which  hath  frequently 
made  it  feel  its  power  by  its  extortions.  Another  inconvenience  at- 
tending this  settlement  is  a  sand-bank,  that  prevents  ships  from, 
coming  up  to  it;  they  proceed  no  farther  than  Tulta,  which  is 
twenty  miles  below  Calcutta,  and  this  of  course  occasions  an  addi- 
tional expence  to  administration. 

The  Portuguese  had  formerly  made  Bandel,  which  is  eighty 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league 
above  the  Hughly,  the  principal  seat  of  their  commerce.  Their 
flag  is  still  displayed,  and  there  are  a  few  unhappy  wretches  re- 
maining there,  who  have  forgotten  their  country,  after  having  been 
forgotten  by  it.  This  factory  has  no  other  employment  than  that 
of  supplying  the  Moors  and  the  Dutch  with  mistresses. 

Though,  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
the  frequent  and  almost  continual  hurricanes  render  sailing  in  the 
Gulph  of  Bengal  impracticable,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
European  ships  may  enter  the  Ganges.  Those  that  design  to  go 
up  the  river  previously  make  the  Segogora,  where  they  are  receiv- 
ed by  pilots  of  their  own  nation,  who  reside  at  Balasore.  The 
money  they  bring  with  them  is  put  on  board  certain  sloops  be- 
longing to  the  harbour,  of  between  sixty  and  a  hundred  tons,  which 
always  precede  the  ships.  The  passage  into  the  river  Hughly  lies 
through  a  narrow  strait  between  two  sand-banks.  The  ships  used 
formerly  to  stop  at  Culpy;  but  time  has  worn  off  the  dread  of  those 
currents,  quicksands,  and  shoals,  that  seemed  to  choke  up  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river,  and  the  ships  have  been  brought  into  their 
respective  places  of  destination.  This  boldness  has  occasioned  many 
shipwrecks;  but,  in  proportion  as  more  experience  has  been  gained, 
and  the  spirit  of  observation  has  been  carried  further,  accidents  of 
that  kind  have  been  less  frequent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  Admiral  Watson,  who  sailed  as  high  as  Chandernagore  in  a  se- 
venty gun  ship,  will  not  be  forgotten;  as  a  proper  attention  to  it 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and  expence. 

Besides  this  great  channel,  there  is  another  by  which  goods  may 
be  brought  from  the  places  which  furnish  them  to  the  principal 
settlement  of  each  Company.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  small 
craft  are  employed,  consisting  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  boats,  and 
sometimes  more.  These  are  manned  with  black  or  white  soldiers, 
m  order  to  check  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Nabobs  and  Rajas 
they  meet  with  in  their  passage.  The  goods  purchased  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Ganges,  at  Patna  and  Cassumbazar,  are  carried 
down  the  river  Hughly:  those  purchased  near  the  other  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  which  are  all  navigable  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
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country,  and  communicate  with  each  other,  especially  towards  the 
lower  division  of  that  river,  are  conveyed  into  the  Hughly  by  Ran- 
gafoula  and  Batatola",  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the  sea. 
From  thence  they  are  carried  up  the  stream  to  the  principal  settle- 
ments belonging  to  each  nation. 

The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  consist  of  musk,  gum-lac, 
nicaragua-wood,  pepper,  cowries,  and  some  other  articles  of  less 
importance,  brought  thither  from  other  places.  Those  that  are  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  country  are  borax,  saltpetre,  silk,  silk- 
stufFs,  muslins,  and  a  hundred  different  sorts  of  cottons. 

The  borax,  which  is  found  in  the  province  of  Patna,  is  a  saline 
substance,  which  the  chemists  in  Europe  have  in  vain  attempted  to 
counterfeit.  Some  of  them  take  it  for  an  alkaline  salt,  which  is 
found  completely  formed  in  the  rich  country  of  Indostan;  others 
will  have  it  to  be  the  produce  of  volcanos,  or  subterraneous 
fires. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  borax  is  of  great  use  in  the  working  of 
metals,  by  facilitating  their  fusion  and  putrifkation.  This  sub- 
stance being  quickly  vitrified  by  the  action  of  fire,  attracts  the  he- 
terogeneous particles  that  are  intermixed  with  these  metals,  and 
reduces  them  to  dross.  The  borax  is  likewise  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  the  essayipg  of  mines,  and  the  soldering  of  metals.  The 
Dutch  alone  haye  the  secret  of  refining  it,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  communicated  to  them  by  some  Venetian  families,  who  came 
to  seek  that  liberty  in  the  United  Provinces,  which  they  did  not 
enjoy  under  the  tyranny  of  their  own  aristocratical  government. 

Saltpetre  is  likewise  the  produce  of  Patna.  It  is  extracted  from 
.a  clay,  which  is  either  black,  whitish,  or  red.  The  manner  of  re- 
fining it  is  by  digging  a  large  pit,  in  which  this  nitrous  earth  is  de- 
posited and  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water,  which  is  kept  stirred 
till  it  comes  to  a  consistency.  The  water  having  drawn  out  all  the 
salts,  and  the  grosser  parts  subsiding  at  the  bottom,  the  more  fluid 
particles  are  taken  gut,  and  put  into  another  pit,  not  so  large  as  the 
former.  This  substance  having  undergone  a  second  putrifkation, 
the  clear  water  that  swims  on  the  top,  and  is  totally  impregnated 
with  nitre,  is  taken  off,  and  boiled  in  cauldrons;  it  is  skimmed 
while  it  is  boiling,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  a  nitrous  salt  is  obtained, 
infinitely  superior  to  any  that  is  found  elsewhere.  The  Europeans 
export  about  ten  millions  of  pounds  for  the  use  of  their  settle- 
ments in  Asia,  or  for  home-consumption  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  is  bought  upon  the  spot  for  three  sols  (14d.)  a  pound 
at  the  most,  and  is  sold  again  to  us  for  ten  (5d.)  at  the  least. 

Cassumbazar,  which  is  grown  rich  by  the  ruin  of  Malda  and  Ra- 
jamahul,  is  the  general  market  for  Bengal  silk,  the  greatest  part  of 
\yhich  is  supplied  from  that  territory.  The  silk-worms  are  brought 
up  and  fed  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  places;  but  the 
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heat  of  the  climate  hatches  them,  and  makes  them  thrive  every 
month  in  the  year.  A  great  quantity  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  are 
manufactured  here,  which  are  circulated  through  part  of  Asia; 
those  that  are  made  entirely  of  silk  are  for  the  most  part  carried 
to  Delhi-  They  are  prohibited  in  France;  and,  throughout  the 
north  of  Europe,  the  consumption  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a 
few  armoisines,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  handkerchiefs.  As 
for  the  unwrought  silk,  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  European 
manufactures  may  be  estimated  at  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  weight.  It  is  in  general  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  ill 
twisted,  and  takes  no  gloss  in  dying.  It  is  used  for  little  else  than 
the  woof  in  brocades,  and  is  sold  upon  the  spot  from  272  to  288 
livres  (fromL.ll  18s.  to  L. 12  12s.)  a  quintal.  The  Companies 
who  have  a  capital,  and  industry  and  skill  sufficient  to  twist  it  in 
their  own  warehouses,  obtain  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  useless  task  to  enumerate  all  the 
places  where  ticken  and  cottons,  proper  for  the  table,  or  intended 
to  be  worn  plain,  painted,  or  printed,  are  manufactured.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  Dacca,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  ge- 
neral market  of  Bengal,  where  the  greatest  variety  of  the  finest 
cottons  are  to  be  met  with,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

This  town  is  situated  in  twenty-four  degrees  north  latitude*. 
The  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  have 
long  since  made  it  the  centre  of  an  extensive .  commerce.  The 
courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadavad  are  furnished  from  thence  with 
the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  consumption.  They  each  of 
them  maintain  an  agent  on  the  spot  to  superintend  the  manufac- 
ture of  them,  who  has  an  authority,  independent  of  the  magistrate, 
over  the  brokers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  and  all  the  workmen 
whose  business  has  any  relation  to  the  object  of  his  commission. 
These  unhappy  people  are  forbidden,  under  pecuniary  and  corpo- 
ral penalties,  to  sell  any  person  whatever  a  piece  exceeding  the 
value  of  72  livres  (three  guineas);  nor  can  they,  but  by  dint  of 
money,  relieve  themselves  from  this  oppression. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  European  Companies 
treat  with  Moorish  brokers,  settled  upon  the  spot,  and  appointed 
by  the  government.  They  likewise  lend  their  name  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  nation,  as  well  as  to  Indians  and  Arme- 
nians living  in  their  settlements,  who,  without  this  precaution, 
would  infallibly  be  plundered.     The  Moors  themselves,   in  their 


*  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  towns  in  the  universe.  Figure 
a  prodigious  number  of  thatched  houses,  built  at  random  in  a  heap  of  clay,  in  the 
midst  of  which  some  brick  houses,  built  after  the  Moorish  taste,  rise  up  here  and 
tl«re,  just  like  so  many  standard  trees  in  our  copse-woods;  this  is  a  natural  picture 
of  this  industrious  city. 
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private  transactions,  frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  same  pre- 
tence, that  they  may  pay  only  two  instead  of  five  per  cent. 

A  distinction  is  observed  in  their  contracts  between  the  cottons 
that  are  bespoken,  and  those  which  the  weaver  ventures,  in  some 
places,  to  manufacture  upon  his  own  account.  The  length,  the 
number  of  threads,  and  the  price  of  the  former,  are  fixed:  nothing 
farther  than  the  commission  for  the  latter  is  stipulated,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  same  detail.  Those  nations  that 
make  a  point  of  having  fine  goods,  take  proper  measures  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  advance  money  to  their  workmen  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  The  weavers,  who  in  general  have  but  little 
employment  at  that  time,  perform  their  work  with  less  hurry  than 
in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  when  the 
demand  is  pressing. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached,  and  others  half- 
bleached.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  custom  might  be  altered. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  cottons,  that  look  very  beautiful,  dege- 
nerate in  the  bleaching.  Perhaps,  the  manufacturers  and  brokers 
foresee  how  they  will  turn  out;  but  the  Europeans  have  not  so 
exquisite  a  touch,  nor  such  an  experienced  eye,  as  to  discern  this. 
It  is  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  India,  that  cottons,  of  whatever 
kind,  can  never  be  well  bleached  and  prepared,  but  in  the  place 
■where  they  are  manufactured.  If  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
damaged  before  they  are  shipped  for  Europe,  they  must  be  sent 
back  to  the  places  from  whence  they  came. 

Among  the  cottons  purchased  at  Dacca,  the  plain,  stripped,  and 
worked  muslins,  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Bengal  is  the  only  country  in  India  where  they  are  made, 
as  it  produces  the  only  cotton  proper  for  that  manufacture.  It  is 
planted  at  the  end  of  October,  and  gathered  in  February;  when  it 
is  prepared  with  all  expedition,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  loom 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  This  is  the  rainy  season, 
and  as  the  cotton  shrinks  more,  and  is  less  apt  to  break  at  this  time; 
it  is  therefore  the  most  proper  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
muslins.  The  artists  who  work  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  give 
the  cotton  its  requisite  degree  of  moistness,  by  dipping  the  part 
immediately  under  the  warp  into  water.  In  this  sense  we  are  to 
understand  what  is  said  of  fabricating  muslins  in  water. 

To  whatever  degree  of  fineness  these  cottons  have  been  brought, 
it  is  certain  it  falls  very  short  of  the  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable.  The  practice  of  the  government,  in  obliging  the  best 
manufacturers  to  work  on  its  account,  in  paying  them  ill,  and  keep- 
ing them  in  a  state  of  captivity,  makes  them  afraid  of  displaying 
too  much  skill.  A  prevailing  spirit  of  restraint  and  rigour  stifles 
industry,  which,  though  the  daughter  of  necessity,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  companion  of  liberty. 
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The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Muxadavad  lay  no  great  stress  upon  the 
embroidered  work  superinduced  upon  muslins;  and  the  people  of 
the  country,  the  Moors,  Patans,  and  Armenians,  who  give  large 
orders,  follow  their  example,  and  take  them  as  they  find  therm 
This  indifference  hinders  the  progress  of  the  art  of  embroidery. 
The  Europeans  agree'  for  embroideries,  as  they  do  for  muslins  and 
other  merchandize,  with  brokers  authorised  by  the  government,  to 
which  they  pay  an  annual  contribution  for  this  exclusive  privilege. 
These  agents  assign  to  the  women  the  prices  designed  for  plate-em- 
broideries, and  those  in  chain-work  to  the  men.  The  Europeans 
frequently  content  themselves  with  Indian  patterns;  at  other  times 
they  send  patterns  for  stripes  and  embroideries. 

The  sum  total  of  the  purchases  made  in  Bengal  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations. amounted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  no  more  than  twenty 
millions  (L.  8  75,000).  One  third  of  this  sum  was  paid  in  money, 
lead,  copper,  woollens,  and  Dutch  spices:  the  remainder  in  iron. 
Since  the  English  have  made  themselves  masters  of  this  rich  coun- 
try, its  exports  have  been  increased,  and  its  imports  diminished, 
because  the  conquerors  have  carried  away  a  greater  quantity  of 
merchandize,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from 
the  country.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  revolution  in  the 
trade  of  Bengal  has  not  arrived  at  its  crisis,  and  that  sooner  or  la- 
ter it  will  be  attended  with  more  important  consequences  and 
effects. 

To  maintain  their  correspondence  with  this 
Tast  country,  and  their  other  Asiatic  settlements, 
the  English  Company  have  fixed  upon  St  He- 
lena as  a  place  of  refreshment.  This  island, 
which  is  only  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, is  situated  in  fifteen  degrees  fifty  minutes  south  lati- 
tude, between  Africa  and  America,  and  almost  at  an  equal  distance 
from  those  two  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  1502,  ever  established  a  colony 
there;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  agreeable  to  their  usual  method,  they 
put  on  shore  some  cattle  and  poultry  for  the  use  of  the  ships  that 
might  touch  there.  These  conveniencies  afterwards  invited  the 
Dutch  to  form  a  small  settlement  upon  the  island,  which  they  were 
afterwards  dispossessed  of  by  the  English,  who  have  been  settled 
there  ever  since  the  year  1673. 

Though  St  Helena  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  large  rock,  bea- 
ten on  all  sides  by  the  waves,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  delightful  place. 
Ihe  climate  is  more  temperate  than  might  be  expected;  the  soil; 
which  is  only  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  is  covered  with  citrons,  palms, 
pomegranates,  and  other  trees,  laden  with  flowers  and  fruit  at  the 
swie  time;  while  streams  of  excellent  water,  which  nature  has  dis- 
■nbuted  better  than  art  could  have  done,  enliven  the  whole  scene. 
VOL.  I.  2  I 


English  settle* 
ment  at  St  He- 
lena. '. 
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The  use  the 
English  make 
of  the  islands 
of  Comoro,. 


Those  who  arc  bom  in  this  fortunate  abode  enjoy  a  perfect  state 
of  health;  passengers  are  here  cured  of  their  disorders,  particularly 
of  the  scurvy.  Four  hundred  families,' composed  of  English  and 
of  French  refugees,  cultivate  pulse,  and  breed  cattle,  which  are  of 
an  exquisite  flavour,  and  of  great  service  to  the  ships  crews  that  put 
in  there.  This  settlement,  which  nature  and  art  have  united  to 
render  almost  impregnable,  has,  however,  one  grand  defect:  the 
ships  that  return  from  India  to  Europe  land  there  with  ease  and 
security,  but  the  outward  bound  ships  cannot  reach  this  asylum, 
being  strongly  repelled  by  winds  and  adverse  currents.  To  avoid 
the  inconveniencies  attending  so  long  a  voyage,  when  made  with- 
out stopping,  several  of  them  put  in  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
others,  particularly  those  bound  to  Arabia  and  Malabar,  take  in  re- 
freshments at  the  islands  of  Comora. 

These  islands,  situated  in  the  Mozambique 
channel,  between  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  and 
Madagascar,  are  five  in  number;  the  principal 
one,  from  which  this  small  archipelago  takes  its 
name,  is  little  known.  The  Portuguese,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  the  course  of  their  first  expeditions,  brought  the  name 
of  Europeans  into  such  detestation  by  their  cruelties,  that  all  who 
have  since  ventured  to  go  on  shore  there,  have  either  been  mas- 
sacred or  very  ill  treated.  It  has  accordingly  been  quite  forsaken. 
The  islands  of  Mayota,  Moeti,  and  Anjuan,  are  not  more  frequent- 
ed, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them,  and  the  want 
of  a  safe  anchorage.     The  English  vessels  put  in  at  the  island  of 

Joanna. 

Here  it  is  that,  within  the  compass  of  thirty  leagues,  nature  dis- 
plays all  her  riches,  with  all  her  simplicity.  Hills  ever  green,  and 
vallies  ever  gay,  every  where  present  a  variety  of  delightful  land- 
scapes. Thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  distributed  into  seventy-three 
villages,  share  its  productions.  They  speak  the  Arabic  language, 
and  their  religion  is  a  very  corrupt  sort  of  Mohammedanism^  their 
moral  principles  are  more  refined  than  they  usually  are  in  this  part 
of  the  globe:  the  habit  they  have  contracted  of  living  upon  milk 
and  vegetables  has  given  them  an  unconquerable  aversion  from  la- 
bour. From  this  indolence  arises  a  certain  air  of  grandeur,  winch, 
in  the  people  of  distinction,  consists  in  letting  their  nails  grow  to 
an  immoderate  length.  To  give  a  beauty  to  this  negligence,  they 
tinge    them   with   a   yellowish  red,    which  they  extract  from  a 

shrub.  ,       :.,  ,  •  i 

These  people,  born  to  indolence,  have  lost  that  liberty  which 
they,  doubtless,  came  hither  to  enjoy  from  a  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, of  which  they  were  the  original  inhabitants.  An  Arabian 
trader,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  having  killed  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
nvan  at  Mozambique,  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  which  chance  con 
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ducted  to  Joanna.  This  stranger  made  such  good  use  of  his  su- 
perior abilities,  and  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  his  countrymen  that 
he  acquired  an  absolute  authority,  which  is  still  maintained  by  his 
grandson.  This  change  in  the  government  did  not  at  all  diminish 
the  liberty  and  security  enjoyed  by  the  English,  who  landed  upon 
the  island.  They  continued  to  put  their  sick  on  shore  without 
molestation,  where  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  excellence  of  the 
fruits,  provisions,  and  water,  soon  restored  them  to  health.  They 
were  only  obliged  to-  give  a  higher  price  for  the  provisions  they 
wanted;  for  which  the  following  reasons  may  be  assigned: 

The  Arabians  having  been  induced  to  frequent  an  island  govern- 
ed by  an  Arab,_have  brought  the  Indian  manufactures  into  vogue- 
and  as  the  cowries,';cocoa-nuts,  and  other  commodities  they  received 
in  exchange,  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  this  ar- 
ticle of  luxury,  the  islanders  have  been  obliged  to  demand  money 
for  their  oxen,  goats,  and  poultry,  which  they  before  exchanged 
for  glass-beads,  and  other  baubles  of  as  little  value.  This  innova- 
tion has  not,  however,  made  the  English  desert  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment, which  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  being  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  our  latitudes. 

A  similar  inconvenience  did  not   prevent 
the  English  Company  from  making  a   consi- 
derable addition  to  their  trade.     The  inter- 
course carried  on  between  one  port  of  India 
and  another  was  too  confined,   and  of  too  lit- 
tle consequence,  to  engage  their  attention  for 
any  long  time.     They  were   soon  sufficiently  enlightened  to  per- 
ceive, that  it  was  not  for  their  interest  to  continue  this  kind  of 
commerce;  and  therefore  invited  the  private  traders  of  their  own 
nation  to  embark  in  it.     They  lent  them  their  assistance,   by  tak- 
ing a  share  in  their  expeditions,  and  granting  them  privileges   on 
board  their  own  fleets,  and  frequently  even  undertook   to  be  the 
carriers  of  their  merchandize  at  a  low  freight.     This  generous  be- 
haviour, resulting  from  a  national  spirit,  and  so  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that  of  other  Companies,   quickly  gave  activity,   strength 
and  credit,  to  the  English  settlements.     Their  free  merchants 
were  soon  in  possession  of  a  dozen  brigantines,  that  were  employ- 
ed within  the  Ganges,  or  were  dispatched  from  thence  to  Acham, 
pda,   Johor,  and  Ligor.     They  fitted  out  an   equal  number   of 
large  vessels,   from   Calcutta,   Madras,   and  Bombay,   which  fre- 
quented all  the  sea-ports   in  the  east.     These   vessels  would   have 
been  still  more  numerous,   had  not  the  Company   exacted  a  dutv 
of  five  per  cenL  in  all  the  places  where  they  had  settlements,  and 
«ght  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  all  the  remittances  made  by  the 
tree  merchants   to  the   capital.     When   their  necessities  did  not 
compel  them   to  recede   from  this  unaccountable   arrangement. 


The  English 
Comjiani/  leave 
the  country  trade 
to  private  adven- 
turers. 
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judge  it  impro- 
per to  keep  up 
their  marine. 


these  merchants  lent  their  money  upon  bottomry,  sometimes  to 
other  European  merchants  that  wanted  it,  but  most  frequently  to 
the  captains  of  ships  belonging  to  their  own  nation,  who,  not 
being  strictly  dependent  upon  the  Company,  can  traffic  for  others 
in  the  voyages  they  make  for  them. 

The  Company       , At  ltS  firSt  rise  this  %reZt  hfY  ™*  ^blti°US 
of   maintaining   a   maritime   force.       lhis  was 

quite  laid  aside  when  it  resumed  its  operations 
in  the  time  of  the  Protector.  Having  nothing 
then  in  view  but  profit,  they  resolved  to  em- 
bark their  goods  on  private  bottoms;  and  what  was  then  done 
through  necessity  j  has  since  been  continued  through  economy. 
There  are  merchants  who  furnish  them  with  ships,  completely 
rigged  and  victualled,  to  carry  out  to  India,  and  bring  back  to 
Europe,  such  a  number  of  tons  as  they  contract  for.  The  time 
they  are  to  stay  at  the  place  of  their  destination  is  always  fixed. 
Those  which  happen  to  have  no  cargo  to  bring  back,  are  usually 
hired  by  some  free  merchant,  who  engages  to  indemnify  the 
owner.  These  are  always  the  first  sent  home  the  following  year, 
to  prevent  the  rigging  from  being  too  much  worn.  In  cases  of 
necessity,  the  Company  will  equip  them  out  of  their  own  store- 
houses; but  they  oblige  them  to  pay  at  the  stipulated  rate  of  fifty 
per  cent,  advance  on  them. 

The  vessels  employed  in  this  navigation  carry  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  tons  burden.  At  their  departure,  the  Company  occupy 
just  so  much  room  as  is  sufficient  to  hold  their  iron,  their  lead, 
their  copper,  their  woollens,  and  Madeira  wine,  which  are  the  only 
merchandize  they  send  to  India.  The  owners  are  allowed  to  store 
the  remaining  part  of  each  vessel,  with  the  provisions  necessary  for 
so  long  a  voyage,  and  any  other  articles  which  the  society  they 
are  concerned  for  do  not  trade  in.  On  their  return,  they  have 
likewise  a  right  to  assign,  to  any  use  they  think  proper,  a  space 
equal  to  thirty  tons,  which,  by  their  contract,  is  reserved  to  them- 
selves: they  may  even  take  in  the  same  articles  as  are  embarked 
for  the  Company.  Till  lately  they  used  to  pay  the  Company 
thirty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  these  commodities;  but  since  the 
21st  of  October  1773  this  duty  has  been  reduced  to  one-half.  It 
was  thought  that  this  indulgence  would  dispose  the  owners  and  their 
agents  more  punctually  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  would  put 
'  a  stop  to  fraudulent  importations.  The  spirit  of  humanity,  which 
is  more  common  in  free  states  than  in  others,  has,  in  England, 
given  rise  to  a  very  commendable  custom;  the  surgeon  of  each  ship 
that  arrives  from  India  receives,  besides  his  pay,  twenty-two  livres 
ten  sols  (near  a  pound),  by  way  of  gratuity,  for  every  man  in  the 
ship's  company  that  he  brings  back  to  Europe. 
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The  Company,  disengaged  from  the  trouble  r  . 
necessarily  attending  the  maintenance  of  a  ma-  Capital  of  the 
rine,  as  well  as  from  the  country  trade  in  India,  Company. 
had  no  other  object  to  take  up  their  attention  than  the  commerce 
carried  on  directly  between  Europe  and  Asia.  They  entered  up- 
on it  with  a  capital  of  8,322,547  livres  10  sols  (L.364.,111  9'd.); 
and,  in  1676,  having,  by  fortunate  events,  been  enabled  to  make  a 
division  of  cent,  per  cent,  they  thought  it  most  for  their  interest 
to  double  their  capital.  This  capital  still  kept  increasing,  till  in 
1702  the  two  Companies,  that  had  so  obstinately  opposed  each 
other,  threw  their  wealth,  their  plans,  and  their  hopes,  into  one 
common  stock.  It  has  risen  to  seventy-two  millions  (L.3,1 50,000) 
divided  into  shares,  originally  of  1,125  (not  quite  L.50),  and  after- 
wards of  2,250  livres  (not  quite  L.100). 

The  trade  was,  in  the  beginning,  carried 
on  with  great  spirit  and  success,  notwithstand-  n  Extent  of  the 
ing  the  smallness  of  their  stock.  As  early  as  ComPa™/s  trade. 
the  year  1628  the  Company  employed  twelve  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  and  four  thousand  seamen.  Their  expeditions  varied  in 
an  inconceivable  manner;  and  were  more  or  less  considerable,  ac- 
cording to  the  ignorance  or  capacity  of  those  who  conducted  them 
the  different  states  of  peace  or  war,  the  prosperity  or  misfortunes 
of  the  metropolis,  the  fondness  or  indifference  of  the  Europeans 
for  Indian  manufactures,  and  the  different  degrees  of  competition 
they  met  with  from  other  nations.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  these  revolutions  have  been  neither  so  frequent 
nor  so  remarkable.     The  trade  has  been  established  upon  a  more 

n  f,if^  fd   the  SdeS  have   risen   t0   seventy-eight  millions 
(L.3,412,500). 

Their  amount  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  restraints  that  are  laid  upon  them.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of 
tnese  would  be  too  long  and  too  minute  a  task:  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention,  that  every  ship  returning  from  India  is  obliged  to  un- 
lade in  England,  and  that  those  which  bring  prohibited  goods  are 
compelled  to  land  them  at  the  port  of  London.  The  cottons  and 
stutts i  that  come  from  these  countries  pay  very  high  duties;  those 
evied  upon  tea  are  still  higher.  If  the  government  hoped,  bv 
laying  on  so  enormous  a  tax,  to  abate  the  excessive  fondness  of 
the  people  for  this  liquor,  its  expectations  have  not  been  an- 
swered. 

Tea  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Lords  Arlington  and 
ussory,  who  imported  it  from  Holland  in  1666;  and  their  ladies 
brought  it  into  fashion  among  people  of  their  own  rank.  At  that 
time  it  sold  in  London  for  sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight  livres  (about 
^)  a  pound,  though  it  cost  but  three  or  four  at  Batavia.  Though 
tne  price  was  kept  up  with  very  little  variation,  the  fondness  for 
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this  liquor  gained  ground:  it  was  not,  however,  brought  into  com- 
mon use  till  towards  the  year  1715,  when  green  tea  began  to  be 
drank,  whereas  till  then  no  sort  was  known  but  the  bohea.  The 
fondness  for  this  Asiatic  leaf  has  since  become  universal.  Perhaps 
the  frenzy  is  not  without  its  inconveniencies;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  it  has  contributed  more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  nation 
than  the  severest  laws,  the  eloquent  harangues  of  Christian  orators, 
or  the  best  treatises  of  morality. 

In  1766,  six  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were  brought  from  China 
by  the  English,  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  by  the  Dutch, 
two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  by  the  Swedes,  the  same  quan- 
tity by  the  Danes,  and  two  millions  one  hundred  thousand  by  the 
French.  The  sum  total  of  these  quantities  amounts  to  seventeen 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  preference  given 
by  most  nations  to  chocolate,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  joined  to  a 
series  of  observations,  carefully  pursued  for  several  years,  and  the 
most  exact  calculations  that  can  possibly  be  made  in  such  compli- 
cated cases,  incline  us  to  think  that  the  whole  consumption  through- 
out Europe  does  not  exceed  five  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  this  case,  that  of  Great  Britain  must  be  twelve 
millions. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  there  are  at  least  two  millions  in 
the  mother-country,  and  a  million  in  the  colonies,  who  constantly 
drink  tea.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  each  individual 
consumes  four  pounds  in  a  year;  but  should  the  quantity  be  some- 
thing less,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  those  who  are  less  attached 
to  it,  and,  for  this  reason,  have  not  been  taken  into  the  account. 
A  pound  of  tea,  which  costs  only  thirty  sols  (ls.Sd.)  in  the  East, 
regularly  sells  in  England  for  six  livres  ten  sols  (near  six  shillings), 
including  the  duty;  consequently  the  rage  for  this  Asiatic  leaf 
costs  the  nation  about  seventy-two  millions  (about  L.3,1 50,000). 

To  oppose  the  entries  of  the  custom-house  to  this  computation, 
would  argue  either  ignorance  or  artifice.  It  is  true,  that  the  a- 
mount  of  the  duties,  which,  according  to  this  calculation,  ought 
to  be  about  18,000,000  livres,  (L.787,500),  is  hardly  half  so  much; 
but  the  contraband  trade  in  this  commodity  carried  on  in  England 
is  well  known.  The  government  itself  is  so  thoroughly  convin- 
ced of  it,  that,  in  order  to  lessen  it,  they  have  lately  lowered  the 
duty  twenty  sols  (lOd.)  a-pound.  In  all  probability,  it  would 
have  been  still  more  generous,  had  it  not  unfortunately  been 
under  the  necessity  of  regarding  its  customs  as  a  resource  or 
finance,  rather  than  as  the  thermometer  of  its  commerce.  This 
relaxation,  which  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  teas  in 
the  different  ports  of  Europe  from  being  smuggled  into  Great 
Britain,  has  been  rendered  more  efficatious  by  the  national  ac- 
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quisition  of  the  Isle   of  Man,  which  belonged   to   the   family  of 

Athol*. 


«  This  little  barren  island,  situated  in  a  cold  climate,  and  perpetually  covered  with 
thick  mists,  does  not  furnish  from  within  itself  any  object  of  commerce.  Its  popu- 
lation and  riches  depend  on  another  foundation  than  its  own  produce,  fts  situation 
gives  it  an  opportunity  of  pouring  in  a  prodigious  quantity  of  goods  upon  the 
western  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  all  round  Ireland,  without  paying  the 
duties. 

The  merchants  imported  wines,  brandies,  and  silk-stuffs  from  Spain  and  France; 
they  imported  tobacco,  sugar,  cambrics,  lawns,  and  other  linen  cloths,  from  Ham- 
burgh,  Holland,  and  Flanders;  and  they  imported  rum,  coffee,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, from  the  colonies,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  other  nations.  As  their  ware- 
houses were  always  filled  with  all  sorts  of  prohibited  goods,  or  such  as  were  liable  to 
very  heavy  duties,  they  seized  every  opportunity  of  running  them  into  any  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Britain.  These  opportunities  never  failed  to  present  themselves, 
as  a  storm,  or  dark  night,  was  the  time  most  favourable  for  this  purpose  From 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  blew,  it  always  drove  them  to  a  sure  market,  where 
they  met  their  associates  or  customers. 

This  was  not  all.  The  grain  that  was  carried  there  from  England,  and  with  a 
bounty  on  the  exportation,  was  converted  into  drink.  As  it  was  free  from  the  enor- 
mous excise-duties,  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  the  navigators  who  frequented  the 
island,  could  be  served  by  the  brewers  there  on  much  better  terms  than  by  the  Eng- 
lish brewers.  All  the  vessels,  therefore,  on  the  north-west  coast,  bound  for  America, 
or  Africa,  touched  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  order  to  take  in  their  stores  of  beer  there. 
By  all  these  methods,  taken  together,  the  public  revenue  of  England  was  diminished 
L.200,000  sterling,  and  that  of  Ireland  about  the  half  of  that  sum. 

It  appeared  impossible  to  check  this  abuse,  without  invading  the  ancient  and  esta- 
blished rights  of  the  family  of  Athol,  who  were  in  the  possession  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  revenues  of  the  island.  In  states  where  property  is  not  so  much  respected  as  in 
England,  a  violation  of  this  nature  would  have  been  easily  permitted.  The  British 
ministry,  however,  chose  rather  to  purchase  all  the  privileges  that  were  a  burden  on 
them,  and  tney  came  to  be  extinguished  in  the  year  1764,  on  payment  of  the  sum  of 
L. 70,000  sterling,  and  a  pension  on  the  establishment  of  Ireland,  whose  revenues  have 
been  legally  charged  with  a  part  of  the  expence  of  this  transaction,  of  the  advantage 
whereof  she  partakes. 

It  was  much  to  be  feared,  that  smuggling,  after  being  banished  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  would  have  found  a  safe  retreat  in  the  islands  of  Faro,  belonging  to  Denmark. 
The  wisest  and  most  rigorous  measures  were  then  taken  to  prevent  this;  and,  to 
these,  other  precautions  have  since  been  added.  The  state,  which,  before  the  last 
war,  maintained  only  ten  thousand  seamen  in  the  time  of  peace,  now  employs  about 
sixteen  thousand.  Their  activity  and  courage,  virtues  essential  to  this  profession,  are 
employed  in  cruizing  briskly  against  smugglers. 

Though  all  the  parts  of  administration  have  felt  the  effects  of  these  arrangements, 
the  India  Company  have,  in  several  respects,  been  the  greatest  gainers.  As  their 
goods  were  burdened  with  heavier  duties  than  any  other  commodities,  the  clandes- 
tine importation  of  them  was  proportionably  more  considerable,  and  was  principally 
carried  on  by  the  Isle  of  Man,  admirably  situated  for  the  reception  of  every  thing 
that  came  from  the  north.  The  influence  of  these  precautions  has  become  apparent 
in  the  sales  of  foreign  companies,  where  teas,  the  favourite  article  of  contraband  trade, 
have  fallen  in  their  price.  The  English  company  will  not  fail  in  time  coming  to 
make  provision  in  proportion  to  the  demands,  and  to  take  themselves  the  profit 
Which  their  rivals  came  to  snatch  from  them,  even. in  their  own  proper  territories. 
If  any  thing  can  moderate  the  noise  made  about  this  late  success,  it  is  the  discovery 
some  little  time  ago  at  Labrador,  of  a  kind  of  tea  that  begins  to  be  known  under 
the  name  of  hiperion.  The  northern  parts  of  America  have  already  substituted  it 
in  place  of  the  tea  of  Asia,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  the  mother-country  will 
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Though  most  branches  of  the  public  revenue  have  been  increas- 
ed, by  an  arrangement  which  deprived  the  illicit  trader  of  his  most 
convenient  market,  the  India  Company  have  been  particularly  be- 
nefited by  it.  As  their  commodities  were  subjected  to  higher  du- 
ties than  any  others,  the  clandestine  importation  of  them  was  more 
considerable,  and  was  principally  carried  on  by  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  is  admirably  situated  to  receive  vessels  from  the  north.  Tea 
was  the  favourite  object  of  this  contraband  trade.  The  English 
Company  will  not  fail,  in  future,  to  provide  a  stock  proportionable 
to  their  demands,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  advantages 
which  their  rivals  ravished  from  them  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  empire. 

The  teas  and  other  merchandize  that  arrive  from  India  are  paid 
for  in  money.  The  government,  which  is  not  ignorant  of  this, 
has  limited  the  exportation  of  specie  to  L.6,750,000  livres  (about 
L. 295,000).  This  unaccountable  restriction,  so  unworthy  a  com- 
mercial people,  neither  has  been  or  can  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  sums  registered  are  always  much  higher;  but  this  indulgence 
does  not  prevent  considerable  sums  being  clandestinely  carried  a- 
broad  without  the  knowledge  of  the  custom-house  officers.  These 
fraudulent  practices  have  increased  in  proportion  as  the  trade 
has  become  more  extensive;  and  the  money  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom has  been  long  computed  at  one-third  of  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sales. 

This  exportation  of  specie  would  have  been  more  considerable, 
if  the  Company  had  adhered  to  that  article  in  their  charter,  by 
which  it  is  provided,  that  they  shall  export,  in  merchandize  of 
their  own  nation,  the  value  of  the  tenth  part  of  what  they  take 
in  money  upon  their  vessels.  They  have  constantly  made  a 
charge  for  much  greater  sums  in  brass,  lead,  and  English  cloths, 
without  reckoning  the  profits  made  in  India  upon  iron  from  Swe- 
den to  Biscay,  and  other  articles  taken  from  several  countries  of 
Europe. 

Their  advocates,  in  order  to  reinstate  them  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public,  which  they  have  but  seldom  enjoyed,  have  frequent- 
ly asserted,  that  this  body  occasioned  as  much  money  to  be  brought 
into  the  country  as  they  carried  out  of  it.  This  plea  caused  such 
a  warm  altercation  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that 
the  government  thought  the  question  not  unworthy  of  its  atten- 
tion. It  was  found,  by  consulting  the  registers,  that,  from  the 
end  of  December  1712  to  the  end  of  December  1717,  52,563,037 
livres  10  sols  (L. 2,299,632  17s.  9|d.)  had  been  exported  to  India. 
Erom  all  circumstances  it  appeared,  that  the  cash  clandestinely 


follow  the  example  of  her  colonies.     This  new  fancy  cannot  possibly  take,  without 
occasioning  a  great  blank  in  the  trade  of  the  Company. 
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carried  out,  amounted,  at  least,  to  one-half;  and  that  consequently 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  estimating  the  amount  of  both  these 
sums  at  78,344,566  tivres  5  sols  (L.3,449,449).  The  sums  re- 
mitted home  by  the  Company,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  amounts 
ed  to  75,058,391  livres  5 'sols  (L.3,283,804  12s.  lid)  Thus, 
supposing  these  calculations  to  be  just,  the  consumption  of  the 
Asiatic  productions  in  England,  for  five  years,  should  not  have 
risen  so  high  as  3,786,165  livres  (L.165,644  14s.  7id.):  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  rose  much  higher;  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
merchandize,  apparently  sold  to  foreigners,  never  stirred  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  partiality  that  has  lately  prevailed  in  favour  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  linens,  printed  in  England,  and  the  increase  of  the 
silk  manufacture,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  contraband  goods, 
must  necessarily  render  the  commerce  of  the  East  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  nation.  Before  the  year  1720,  Great  Britain  annual- 
ly consumed  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
yards  of  India  cottons;  but  this  consumption  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  changes 
could  happen  in  the  relative  state  of  the  Indian 
trade  with  the  government  in  general,  without 
producing  some  alterations  in  the  private  fortunes  of  the  proprie- 
tors. Their  profits  have,  at  certain  periods,  been  enormous;  at 
others,  very  trifling.  The  shares  have  been  regulated  in  confor- 
mity to  those  variations.  The  dividend,  which,  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  no  more  than  seven  percent,  was,  in  1743,  raised  to 
eight.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  six;  in  1766  it  rose  to  ten, 
and  since  that  time  to  twelve  and  a  half.  This  was  more  than 
the  situation  of  the  Company  could  afford;  since,  at  this  period, 
they  had  little  more  remaining  than  their  original  capital.  If  this 
be  the  case,  how  has  it  happened  that  so  small  a  capital  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  have  acquired  the  value  of  280,000,000 
(about  L.  12,250,000),  which  is  the  amount  according  to  the  price 
of  the  stock*? 

,  *  '"toxicated  as  they  then  were,  they  might  have  pushed  this  matter  still  further* 
had  they  not  been  stopt  by  parliament,  who,  losing  sight  of  the  precious  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  passed  an  act,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  This  outrage  upon  the  law  of  property,  that  knows  no  prescription, 
Will  be  an  eternal  reproach  to  them,  even  among  people  of  prudence,  who  thought, 
•is  weh  as  they,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  raising  their  shares  to  such  a 
fierghtj  and  the  real  situation  of  the  Company  was  in  favour  of  their  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  state  given  by  the  direction  itself,  1 7th  Mav  1767,  they  owed  about 
o,OM;HS  livres  (L.262,681  6s.  lOd.  halfpenny,  Sterling). '  These  debts  being  pub- 

c,  -it  is  not  possible  to  conceal  them;  and  yet  there  are  circumstances  which  might 
jj  .  us  t0  5UPP"se,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  expose  them  to  the  eye  of  the  public  in 

eir  present  well  known  situation.  The  interest  the  Company  had  to  appear  rich,  ha  s 
g-ven  reason  to  suspect,  that  they  have  concealed  some  private  debts  in  Europe,  and 
e  especially  in  India,  A  suspicion,  however,  that  has  no  other  foundation  than  bare 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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This  objection  is  not  answerable.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  well  known.     It  has  repeatedly-  been  excited  by  circumstan- 


possibilities,  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance  with  a  public  and  legal  declaration.  Let 
us  then  see  what  resouices  the  Company  have  to  counterbalance  these  large  debts. 
.  The  most  evident  part  of  their  means  is  what  is  owing  them  by  government. 
Thev  lent  to  government  in  1698,  2,000,000  of  livres  (L.87,500  Sterling);  in  1708, 
1,200,000,  (L.52,500  Sterling);  in  1744,  1,000  000  (L.43,750  Sterling).  The  sole 
object  of  these  aids  was  to  obtain  a  prorogation  or  renewal  of  their  exclusive  charter. 
'The  interest  paid  them  by  the  state  has  been  always  equal  to  what  was  paid  by  them 
to  their  other  creditors;  and  it  was  never  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  but  in  1757, 
.with  the  rest  of  the  national  debt.  The  other  effects  the  Company  are  possessed  of 
in  England,  and  the  money  owing  them,  do  not  exceed  179,989  livres  (L.7,874 
10s.  4^d.  Sterling);  so  that  the  state  of  the  Company  in  Europe  does  not  exceed 
4,379,9S9  livres  (L.19l.,624  10  A\  Sterling). 

These  -funds  circulating  in  the  way  of  trade,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  easily  ascer- 
tained.  Those  speculators  who  have  the  best  opinion  of  their  situation,  will  not  al- 
low them  to  have -been  above  4,500,000  livres  (L.196,875  Sterling),  which  appears 
to  them  more  than  sufficient  for  three  expeditions.  They  are  in  a  mistake.  The 
Company  have  themselves  declared,  that  they  have  in  India,  at  sea,  or  in  their  ware- 
houses,  5,284,966  livres  (L.231,217  5  3  Sterling),  which,  added  to  what  they  are 
in  possession  of  in  Europe,  makes  a  capital  of  9,664,955  livres  (L.422,841  15  1{ 
Sterling).  . 

This  is  not  ail.  The  amount  of  their  riches  is  increased  by  other  considerations, 
for  the  most  part  very  valuable.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  (L.28,437 
10s.  Sterling)  are  owing  them  by  one  Nabob;  and  they  have  lent  74,000  (L  3,237 
10s.  Sterling  to  the  owners  of  ships  taken  up  on  their  account.  Their  dead  stock  in 
Asia  amounts  to  400,000  livres  (L.17,500  Sterling);  their  warehouses  in  England  are 
worth  40,000  (L.l. 750  Sterling);  and  their  fortifications  in  India  cannot  be  valued 
at  less  than  664,335  (L.29  064  13  H  Sterling).  Their  old  possessions,  valued  by 
their  income,  which  amounts  to  439,o"oO  livres  (L.l  9,206  5s.  Sterling),  ought  to  be 
reckoned  at  2,195,000  livres  (L.96,031  5s.  Sterling)  The  net  produce  of  twenty- 
five  vessels  expected  in  the  year  1767  will  be  1,817,168  livres  (L.79,501  Sterling). 
All  these  sums  together  make  the  amount  of  their  funds  to  be  5,831,104  livres 
(L.255,110  16s.  Sterling),  which  added  to  9,664,955  livres  (L.422,S41  IS  7|  Ster- 
ling),  makes  15,496.059  livres  (L.677,952  11   %%  Sterling):. 

Malcontents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  found  out  more  than  exaggeration  in  this 
calculation.  According  to  them, 'all  the  sums  of  money  owing  by  the  Indian  princes 
are  only  mere  chimeras,  wherewith,  at  all  times,  they  have  amused  Europe.  The 
forts  built  by  them,  so  much  boasted  of,  are  of  little  value  in  themselves,  and  will 
be  of  none  at  all  at  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  expence  of  building  them.  There  is  none  of  their  territorial  possessions  which 
does  rot  cost  more  to  defend  than  what  is  drawn  from  it.  The  profits  drawn  from 
the  sales  are  allotted  to  pay  the  dividend,  and  do  not  enlarge  the  capital  stock.  In 
short,  among  so  many  pretended  funds,  the  small  number  of  those  that  have  any  real 
foundation,  must  hardly  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debts,  that  have  either  been 
forgot  through  hurry,  or  could  not  be  cleared  up  by  reason  of  the  distance,  These 
snarlers  go  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  capital  of  the  Company  to  9,664,955  livres 
(L.422,841  15  7^  Sterling),  owing  to  them  by  government,  or  employed  by  them 
in  trade.  There  only  remains,  according  to  their  hypothesis,  the  debt  of  6,004,Ha 
livres  (L.262,G8l  6  \0\  Sterling),  once  paid,  and  their  proper  funds,  which  are 
only  2,800,000  livres  (L.l 22,500  Sterling),  though  they  appear  to  be  3,200,000 
livres  (L.l 40,000  Sterling),  and  860,810  livres  (L.37,660  8  9  Sterling),  over  and 
above  that  sum. 

If  it  were  so,  could  it  be  possible  that  a  capital  of  3,660,810  livres  (L.160,160  8s. 
9d:  Sterling),  would  have  acquired,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  value  of  near 
9,000,000  livres  (L.393,750  Sterling),  which  is  the  amount,  according  to  the  price 
of  stock? 
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ces  that  would  not  have  made  the  least  impression  on  the  most 
volatile  and  trifling  people.  An  important  event  has  forcibly 
drawn  the  whole  nation  into  its  vortex.  They  have  abandoned 
themselves,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  their  character  to  the  vast 
prospects  that  have  been  opened  to  them  by  the  late  conquest  of 
Bengal*. 

*  England  laid  the  foundation  of  her  empire  in  this  country,  as  opulent  as  exten- 
sive, in  1757,  when  she  gave  up  the  provinces  of  Burdivan,  Miduapour,  at  Chati- 
gam;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  French  were  driven  entirely  out  of  India  that  she 
erected  this  grand  superstructure.  Her  exertions  were  amazing.  The  victories  with 
which  they  were  crowned  had  the  appearance  of  being  decisive,  yet  nothing  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  conquered  always  found  out  some  resource  or  ano- 
ther, and  matters  were  constantly  to  begin  again.  Nothing  prevented  the  conque-  ' 
rors  from  putting  an  end  to  so  many  calamities  hut  the  confining  their  ambition 
within  proper  bounds:  but  they  would  have  ail,  or  nothing;  and  they  had  taken  the 
resolution,  not  to  stop  till  they  hud  found  out  a  person  mean  enough  to  condescend 
to  take  the  name  of  Subah,  under  their  protection  or  dependence.  An  old  Mogul, 
who  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  English,  that  they  might  assist  him  in  bringing 
about  his  re-establishment,  made  them  a  proposal  to  take  up  the  Subahship  on  their 
account.  He  told  them,  that  the  Imperial  standard,  with  which  this  title  to  uuthof 
rity  was  dignified,  would  efface  the  remembrance,,  of  the  outrages  they  had  commit- 
ted, give  their  usurpation  an  appearance  of  justice,  and  save  them  all  the  expences 
that  it  would  cost  to  maintain  a  right  of  conquest,  that  might  be  disputed,  or  was 
not  recognised.  The  sagacious  Clive  was  undoubtedly  afraid  of  the  impression  this 
novelty  would  make  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  people;  and  he  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  rest  contented  with  the  absolute  power  of  a  prince,  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  under  the  modest  title  of  a  farmer. 

Since  that  period,  the  Company  pay  annually  to  the  dethroned  Emperor,  twenty- 
six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  two- thirds  of  that  sum  to  tlie  phantom  of  a  Subah,  whom 
they  keep  as  a  prisoner  at  Moucondabat.  They  are,  besides,  burdened  with  all  the 
expences  requisite  for  the  administration  and  defence  of  the  country,  which  must,  of 
necessity,  be  very  considerable.  On  these  conditions,  ail  the  public  revenues  of  Ben- 
gal go  into  their  coffers,  and  are  at  their  sole  disposal. 

People  have  differed  much  in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  net  produce  of  this  rich 
and  extensive  conquest,  ignorance  has  heaped  up  contradictions  on  contradictions; 
policy  has  made  matters  still  more  mysterious;  private  interest  has  confounded  every 
tiling.  It  would  be  the  highest  presumption  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  remove  the 
darkness  into  which  so  many  intelligent  people  have  not  been  able  to  penetrate. 
Mean  time,  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  hazarding  our  conjectures,  and  pointing  out 
the  ground  on  which!  they  are  supported. 

The  annual  sale  of  the  Company  may  he  computed  at  three  millions  Sterling. 
The  difference  betwixt  buying  and  selling  should  be  about  one-half.  Consequently, 
the  goods  have  been  paid  with  one  million  and  a  half  Sterling. 

We  have  good  reason  to  think,  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  English  have  ex-' 
ported  to  India  as  much  value  in  drapery,  and  other  European  goods,  as  they  have 
done  in  cash.     They  have  only,  therefore,  sent  abroad  L.750,000  Sterling.    . 

Not  only  that  exportation  of  cash  has  entirely  ceased,  but  it  has  also  been  settled, 
'hat,  after  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  Asia,  and  advances  sufficient  for  the  fac- 
tories, the  mother-country  should  send  L.500,000  in  cash.  We  may  therefore  value 
the  net  revenue  of  Bengal  at  L.1,250,000  Sterling. 

Our  conjectures  coincide  very  nearly  with  Mr  Dow's  calculation.  He  says,  that 
m  the  month  of  4.pril  1766,  the  revenues  of  Bengal  amounted  to  33.025,968  rupees, 
and  that  the  expences  amounted  to  22,450.000  rupees,  or  U.  1,321.994    1    3  Sterling. 

Let  us  deduct  from  that  sum  the  T.400,000  which  the  Company  are  obliged  to- 
give  to  government  for  the  protection  they  have  got  from  it,  or  for  favours  which 
they  expect,  and  we  shall  have  a  pretty  just  idea  of  the  real  vaiue  of  Bengal  to  the 
Company. 
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Conquest  of 
Bengal.  Ad- 
vantages drawn 
by  the  English 
from  this  acqui- 
sition, and  the 
conduct  they 
Jiave  hitherto 
observed. 


Should  it  be  asked,  if  this  astonishing  revolu- 
tion, which  has  had  so  sensible  an  influence,  both 
upon  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Asia,  and  upon  the  trade  of  the  European  nations 
in  these  climates,  hath  been  the  consequence  and 
result  of  a  series  of  political  schemes? — If  it  be 
one  of  those  events,  of  which  prudence  has  a  right 
to  claim  the  sole  merit?  We  shall  answer;  No, 
Chance  alone  has  determined  it:  and  the  circum- 
stances that  have  opened  this  field  of  glory  and 
power  to  the  English,  far  from  promising  them  the  success  they 
have  had,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  threaten  them  with  the  most 
fatal  reverse  of  fortune. 

A  pernicious  custom  had,  for  some  time,  prevailed  in  these 
countries.  The  governors  of  all  the  European  settlements  took 
upon  them  to  grant  an  asylum  to  such  of  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try as  were  afraid  of  oppression  or  punishment.  As  they  received 
very  considerable  sums  in  return  for  their  protection,  they  over- 
looked the  danger  to  which  the  interests  of  their  principals  were 
exposed  by  this  proceeding.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  Bengal, 
who  was  apprized  of  this  resource,  took  refuge  among  the  English 
at  Calcutta,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery.  He 
was  taken  under  their  protection.  The  Subah,  justly  irritated,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  attacked  the  place,  and  took  it. 
He  put  the  garrison  into  a  close  dungeon,  where  they  were  suffo- 
cated in  the  space  of  twelve  hours.  Three  and  twenty  of  them 
only  remained  a]ive.'  These  wretched  people  offered  large  sums  to 
the  keeper  of  their  prison,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  get  their  deplo- 
rable situation  represented  to  the  prince.  Their  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions were  sufficient  informations  to  the  people,  who  were  touched 
with  compassion;  but  no  one  would  venture  to  address  the  despo- 
tic monarch  upon  the  subject.  The  expiring  English  were  told, 
that  he  was  asleep;  and  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  single  person  in 
Bengal  who  thought  that  the  tyrant's  slumbers  should  be  interrupt- 
ed, even  to  preserve  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  unfortu- 
nate men. 

Admiral  Watson,  who  was  just  arrived  in  India  with  his  squa- 
dron, and  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  so  remarkably  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  of  the  Carnatic,  did  not  hesitate  to  revenge  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen.  They  got  together  the  English,  who 
had  been  dispersed,  and  were  flying  from  place  to  place,  they 
went  up  th-  Ganges  in  the  month  of  December  1756,  retook  Cal- 
cutta, made  themselves  masters  of  several  other  places,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Subah. 

Such  a  rapid  and  extensive  success  becomes  in  a  manner  incon- 
ceivable, when,  we  consider  that  it  was  only  with  a  body  of  five 
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hundred  men  that  the  English  were  to  stand  against  the-  whole 
force  of  Bengal.  But,  if  their  superiority  was  partly  owing  to 
their  better  discipline,  and  to  other  evident  advantages  that  the 
Europeans  have  in  battle  over  the  Indian  powers,  the  ambition  of 
Eastern  chiefs,  the  avarice  of  their  ministers,  and  the  nature  of  a 
government;  whose  only  springs  are  fear :  and  present  interest, 
were  of  still  more  effectual  service  to  them:  they  had  experience 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  concurrence  of  these  several  cir- 
cumstances in  their  first  attack,  and  in  all  that  succeeded  it.  The 
Subah  became  detested  by  all  his  own  people,  as  tyrants  generally 
are;  his  principal  officers  sold  their  interest  to  the  English;  he  was 
betrayed  at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  greatest  part  of  which  refu- 
sed to  engage;  and  he  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
who  caused  him  to  be  strangled  in  prison. 

They  disposed  of  the  Subahship  in  favour  of  Jaffier- Ally-Khan, 
the  ringleader  of  the  conspiracy;  who  ceded  to  the  Company  some 
provinces,  with  a  grant  of  every  privilege,  exemption,  and  favour, 
to  which  they  could  have  any  pretence.  But  he  soon  grew  wearv 
of  the  yoke  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  and  he  secretly  looked 
out  for  means  to  get  rid  of  it.  His  designs  were  discovered,. and 
he  was  arrested  in  the  centre  of  his  own  capital, 

Cossim-AUy-Khan,  his  nephew,  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead. 
He  had  purchased  that  usurpation  with  an  immense  sum  of  money. 
But  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long.  Impatient  of  the  yoke,  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  been,  he  gave  some  tokens  of  his  intractability,  and  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  laws  the  Company  imposed  upon  him. 
Upon  this  the  war  broke  out  again.  The  same  Jaffier- Ally-Khan, 
whom  the  English  kept  a  prisoner,  was  again  proclaimed  Subah  of 
Bengal.  They  marched  against  Cossim-AUy-Khan.  His  general 
officers  were  corrupted:  he  was  betrayed  and  entirely  defeated; 
but,  while  he  lost  his  dignity,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve 
the  immense  treasures  he  had  amassed. 

Notwithstanding  this  revolution,  Cossim-AUy  did  not  drop  his 
hopes  of  vengeance.  Full  of  resentment,  and  loaded  with  treasure, 
he  set  out  for  the  Nabob  of  Banarez,  chief  visier  in  the  Mogul's 
empire.  He  and  all  the  neighbouring  princes  re-united  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  common  enemy,  who  threatened  them  all  equally.  But 
now  the  contest  lay  no  longer  between  them  and  a  handful  of  Eu- 
ropeans, just  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel;  they  were  to 
engage  with  the  whole  strength  of  Bengal,  of  which  the  English 
were  masters.  Elated  with  their  successes,  they  did  not  wait  to 
be  attacked;  they  set  out  directly,  and  made  head  against  so  for- 
midable a  league,  marching  on  with  all  the  confidence  which  Clive 
could  inspire,  a  leader  whose  name  seemed  to  have  become  a 
pledge  of  conquest.  However,  Clive  did  not  care  to  hazard  any 
thing.  Part  of  the  campaign  was  spent  in  negotiations;  but  in  time 
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the  treasures  which  the  English  had  drawn  from  Bengal  served  to 
ensure  them  new  conquests.  The  heads  of  the  Indian  army  were 
corrupted;  and  when  the  Nabob  of  Banarez  was  desirous  of  co- 
ming to  action,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  men  without  ever 
being  able  to  engage. 

By  this  victory  the  country  of  Banarez  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English;  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  hinder  them  from  an- 
nexing that  sovereignty  to  that  of  Bengal:  but,  either  from  mode- 
ration or  prudence,  they  were  content  to  levy  eight  millions  by 
contribution:  and  they  offered  peace  to  the  Nabob  on  conditions 
which  would  render  him  incapable  of  doing  them  any  hurt;  but, 
such  as  they  were,  he  most  readily  agreed  to  them,  that  he  might 
regain  the  possession  of  his  own  provinces. 

In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  Cossim-Ally  still  found  means 
to  preserve  part  of  his  treasures,  and  retired  to  the  Cheyks,  a  peo- 
ple situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  from  whence  he  made 
an  attempt  to  procure  some  allies,  and  to  raise  a  body  of  men  to 
oppose  the  English. 

While  matters  were  thus  circumstanced  in  Bengal,  the  Mogul 
having  been  driven  out  of  Delhi  by  the  Pattans,  by  whom  his  son 
had  been  set  up  in  his  room,  was  wandering  from  one  province  to 
another,  in  search  of  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  own  territories,  and 
requesting  succour  from  his  own  vassals,  but  without  success. 
Abandoned  by  his  subjects,  betrayed  by  his  allies,  without  support, 
without  an  army,  he  was  allured  by  the  power  of  the  English,  and 
implored  their  protection;  they  promised  to  conduct  him  to  Delhi, 
and  re-establish  him  on  his  throne;  but  they  began  by  causing  him 
to  cede  to  them  before-hand  the  absolute  sovereignty  over  Bengal. 
This  cession  was  made  by  an  authentic  act,  and  attended  with  all 
the  formalities  usually  practised  throughout  the  Mogul  empire. 

The  English,  securely  possessed  of  this  title,  which  was  to  give 
a  kind  of  legitimacy  to  their  usurpation,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  soon  forgot  the  promises  they  had.  made.  They  gave 
the  Mogul  to  understand,  that  particular  circumstances  would  not 
suffer  them  to  be  concerned  in  such  an  enterprize;  that  some  bet- 
ter opportunity  was  to  be  hoped  for;  and,  to  make  up  for  all  his 
losses,  they  assigned  him  a  pension  of  six  millions  (L.262,500)j 
with  the  revenue  of  Ulahabad,  and  Shah  Ichanabad,  or  Delhi; 
upon  which  that  unfortunate  prince  was  reduced  to  subsist  himself 
in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Banarez,  where 
he  has. taken  up  his  residence.  Thus  the  Mogul  empire  comes  to 
be  shared  between  two  governing  powers,  one  of  which  is  acknow- 
ledged in  all  the  districts  of  India,  where  the  English  Company 
has  any  establishments  and  authority,  the  other  in  such  provinces 
as  border  on  Delhi,  and  in  those  parts  to  which  the  influence  of 
that  Company  does  not  extend. 
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The  English,  thus  become  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  shadow  of  ancient  forms  in  a  country 
where  they  have  the  lead;  and,  perhaps-  the  only  power  that  is 
likely  to  be  secure  and  lasting.  They  govern  the  kingdom  still 
under  the  name  of  a  Nabob,  who  is  of  their  nomination,  and  in 
their  pay,  and  seems  to  give  his  orders.  ,  It  is  from  him  that  all 
public  acts  seem  to  proceed  and  issue,  though  in  fact  the  decrees  of 
the  council  at  Calcutta;  so  that  the  people,  notwithstanding  their 
change  of  masters,  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  they  still  submit  only  to  the  same  yoke. 
.  If  we  should  wish  to  know  the  amount  to  the  public  revenues 
of  Bengal,  we  shall  find,  at  the  period  of  the  conquests,  it  was 
equal  to  fourscore  millions  (L.3,500,000).  The  expences,  either 
for  the  government,  or  defence  of  the  province,  were  stated  at  41 
millions  (L.  1,793,750);  six  millions  (L.262,500),  were  agreed  to 
be  given  to  the  Mogul,  and  three  millions  (L.  13 1,250),  to  the  Na- 
bob; so  that  the  remainder  to  the  Company  was  thirty  millions 
(L.1, 312,500).  Their  purchases  in  the  different  markets  of  India 
might  absorb  a  great  part  of  this  sum;  but  still  it  has  been  thought 
there  must,  after  all,  remain  a  surplus  of  several  millions  to  be  car- 
ried into  Great  Britain. 

This  new  arrangement  of  matters,  without  having  wrought  any 
sensible  change  in  the  exterior  form  of  the  English  Company,  has 
essentially  changed  their  object.  They  are  no  longer  a  trading 
body;  they  are  a  territorial  power,  which  farms  out  its  revenues  in 
aid  of  a  commerce  that  formerly  was  their  sole  existence,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  extension  it  has  received,  is  no  more 
than  an  additional  object  in  the  various  combinations  of  their  pre- 
sent real  grandeur.  The  arrangements  intended  to  give  stability 
to  a  situation  so  prosperous,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  reasonable  that 
can  be.  England  has  at  present  in  India  an  establishment  to  the 
amount  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  European  troops,  and  fifty- 
four  thousand  Sipahis,  well  armed  and  well  disciplined.  Three 
thousand  of  these  Europeans,  and  twenty-five  thousand  Sipahis, 
are  dispersed  along  the  borders  of  the  Ganges. 

The  most  considerable  body  of  these  troops  has  been  stationed 
m  Banarez,  onc,e  the  nurse  of  Indian  science,  and  still  the  most 
famous  academy  of  these  rich  countries,  where  European  avarice- 
pays  no  regard  to  any  thing.  This  situation  is  chosen,  because  it 
appeared  favourable  for  stopping  the  descent  of  the  warlike  moun- 
taineers of  the  north;  and  in  case  of  attack,  the  maintaining  of  a 
war  in  a  foreign  territory  would  be  less  ruinous  than  in  the  coun- 
tries of  which  the  Company  is  to  receive  the  revenues.  On  the 
south,  as  far  as  it  has  been  found  practicable,  they  have  occupied 
all  the  narrow  passes  by  which  an  enterprizing  and  active  adver- 
sary might  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  province.     Dacca,  which 
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is  in  the  centre  of  it,  sees  under  its  walls  a  considerable  force  al- 
ways ready  to  fly  wherever  their  presence  may  be  necessary.  All 
the  Nabobs  and  Rajahs,  who  are  dependent  on  the  Subah  of  Ben- 
gal, are  disarmed,  surrounded  by  spies  in  order  to  discover  their 
conspiracies,  and  by  troops  to  render  them  ineffectual. 

In  case  of  any  unlucky  revolution  which  might  oblige  the  vic- 
torious power  to  change  its  quarters,  and  abandon  its  posts,  they 
have  constructed  a  fort  near  Calcutta  called  Fort-William,  which, 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  would  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
army,  should  they  be  forced  to  retreat,  and  give  time  to  expect 
the  necessary  reinforcements  for  the  recovery  of  their  superiority. 
This  fort  is  a  regular  octagon,  with  eight  bastions,  several  counter- 
guards,  and  some  half-moons,  already  begun  without  a  glacis,  or 
covered  way.  The  ditch  of  this  fort  may  be  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  broad,  its  depth  about  eighteen.  On  the  side  of 
the  Ganges,  the  place  is  least  strong,  and  the  curtains  are  covered 
only  with  redans,  over  which  there  is  a  double  battery  raised  on 
piles.  The  principal  inconvenience  of  this  citadel,  whose  con- 
struction cost  twenty  millions  (L.875,000),  is  that  it  does  not  serve 
to  protect  Calcutta,  which  is  now  become  the  most  important  city 
in  India,  whose  people  amount  to  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  and 
has  prodigious  riches  centered  within  her  walls,  and,  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  is  now  become  the  theatre  of  a  most  extensive 
commerce;  it  must  necessarily  be  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  very  fortunate  position,  which  have  prevailed  over 
every  other  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  wise  precautions  taken  by  the  English, 
they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  without  apprehensions.  The  Mogul 
power  may  gain  strength,  and  wish  to  rescue  one  of  its  finest  pro- 
vinces out  of  the  hands  of  a  foreign  oppressor.  They  have  reason 
to  fear  that  the  barbarous  nations  may  be  again  allured  by  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.  The  princes  now  at  variance  may,  per- 
haps, put  an  end  to  their  contests,  and  re-unite  in  favour  of  their 
common  liberty.  It  is  not  impossible  but  the  Indians,  who  are  in 
the  pay  of  the  victorious  English,  and  actually  constitute  their  force, 
may  one  day  turn  upon  them  those  arms  of  which  they  have  been 
taught  the  use.  The  grandeur  of  the  Company,  founded  solely 
on  delusion,  may,  perhaps,  moulder  away  without  their  being  ac- 
tually driven  from  what  they  possess.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ma- 
rattas  have  their  eyes  continually  turned  towards  this  fine  country, 
and  are  constantly  threatening  it  with  invasion.  Unless  the  Eng- 
lish are  successful  enough,  either  by  bribery  or  intrigue,  to  divert 
the  storm.,  Bengal  will  be  the  object  of  pillage  and  rapine,  what- 
ever measures  may  be  taken  to  oppose  a  light  cavalry,  whose  alert- 
ness exceeds  every  thing  we  can  say  of  it.  The  incursions  of 
these  ravagers  may  be  repeated;  and  then  they  will  have  less  tn- 
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bute  to  pay,  but  their  expence  must  be  increased.  Supposing, 
however,  that  none  of  the  mischiefs  we  have  ventured  to  foresee, 
should  take  place,  is  it  likely  that  the  revenues  of  Bengal  should 
always  continue  the  same?  We  must  have  leave  to  doubt  it.  The 
English  Company  no  longer  import  silver  into  their  settlements, 
but  even  export  some  for  the  use  of  their  factories.  Their  agents 
make  immense  fortunes,  and  even  private  persons  gain  a  tolerable 
competence,  which  they  repair  to  the  capital  to  enjoy.  The  other 
European  nations  find,  in  the  treasures  of  this  ruling  power,  ac- 
commodations which  make  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  new  bullion. 
Must  not  all  these  combinations  serve  to  bring  about  a  blank  in 
the  reckoning  of  those  countries,  and  such  as  will,  sooner  or 
later,  force  itself  to  be  left  in  the  making  up.  of  the  public  ac- 
counts? 

That  period  might  be  at  some  distance,  indeed,  if  the  English, 
respecting  the  rights  of  humanity,  were  to  rid  those  countries  of 
the  oppression  under  which  they  have  groaned  for  so  many  ages. 
Then  Calcutta,  far  from  being  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Indians, 
would  be  rendered  a  tribunal  always  open  to  the  complaints  of 
those  unhappy  sufferers  whom  tyranny  should  dare  to  molest. 
Property  would  grow  into  respect;  so  that  the  treasure,  which  has 
been  buried  so  long,  would  be  drawn  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  fulfil  its  destined  purpose.  Agriculture  and  manufactures 
would  be  encouraged  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  objects  of  export 
would  become  from  day  to  day  more  considerable,  and  the  Com- 
pany, by  following  such  maxims  as  these,  instead  of  being  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  lessening  the  tributes  which  they  found  esta- 
blished, might  possibly  find  means  to  bring  about  an.  augmentation 
consistent  with  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  natives.  Let  it: not 
be  said  that  such  a  plan  is  chimerical.  The  English  Company  of 
itself  has  already  proved  the  possibility  of  it. 

The  Europeans,  who  have  acquired  any  territory  in  India,  for 
the  most  part  chose  for  their  farmers  the  natives  of  the  country, 
from  whom  it  is  common  to  exact  such  considerable  sums  in  ad- 
vance, that,  in  order  to  pay  them,  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  at 
an  exorbitant  interest.  The  distress  which  these  greedy  farmers 
voluntarily  bring  on  themselves,  obliges  them  to  exact  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  whom  they  underlet  some  parcels  of  the  land,  so  con- 
siderable a  rent,  that  the  poor  wretches  quit  their  villages,  and 
abandon  them  for  ever.  The  contractor,  ruined  by  this  elope- 
ment, which  renders  him  insolvent,  is  dismissed  to  make  room 
lor  a  successor,  who  commonly  meets  with  the  same  fate;  so  that 
it  very  frequently  happens,  that  nothing  but  the  first  sum  deposit- 
ed is  ever  received  from  the  estate,  or  very  little  more.  . 

Different  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  English  colonies  on  the 
wast  of  Coromandel.     It  had  been  observed,  that  the  villages  had 
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been  formed  by  several  families,  who  for  the  most  part  were  con- 
nected with  each  other;  this  remark  served  to  banish  the  custom 
of  employing  farmers.  Every  land  was  taxed  at  a  rent  certain  by 
the  year,  and  the  head  of  the  family  was  security  for  his  relations 
and  connections.  This  method  united  the  colonists  one  with  ano- 
ther, and  created  in  them  a  disposition,  as  well  as  the.  means  of  af- 
fording themselves  a  reciprocal  support.  This  has  occasioned  the 
rise  of  the  settlements  of  that  nation  to  the  utmost  degree  of  pro- 
sperity they  were  capable  of  receiving:  while  those  of  her  rivals 
were  languishing  for  want  of  cultivation  and  manufactures,  and 
consequently  of  population. 

Why  is  not  a  mode  of  conduct,  which  does  so  much  honour  to 
reason  and  humanity,  extended  beyond  the  small  territory  of  Ma- 
dras? Can  it  then  be  true,  that  moderation  of  temper  is  a  virtue, 
solely  attached  to  moderate  fortunes?  The  English  Company,  till 
these  latter  times,  had  always  held  a  conduct  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  settlements.  Their  agents,  their  factors,  were  well  cho- 
sen. The  most  part  of  them  were  young  men  of  good  families, 
already  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  commerce,  and  such  as  were 
not  afraid,  when  the  service  of  their  country  called  upon  them,  to 
cross  those  seas  which  England  considers  but  as  a  part  of  her  em- 
pire. The  Company  had  generally  regarded  their  commerce  in  a 
great  scale,  and  had  almost  always  carried  it  on  like  an  association 
of  true  politicians  as  well  as  a  body  of  merchants.  Upon  the 
whole,  their  planters,  merchants,  and  soldiers,  had  retained  their 
honesty,  more  regularity,  and  more  firmness,  than  those  of  the 
other  nations. 

Who  would  ever  have  imagined  that  this  same  Company,  by 
an  immediate  alteration  of  conduct,  and  change  of  system,  should 
soon  make  the  people  of  Bengal  regret  the  despotism  of  their  an- 
cient masters?  That  fatal  revolution  has  been  but  too  sudden  and 
too  real.  A  settled  tyranny  has  taken  place  of  arbitrary  authority. 
The  exactions  are  become  general  and  stated,  the  oppression  con- 
tinual and  absolute.  The  destructive  art  of  monoplies  is  carried  to 
perfection,  and  new  ones  have  been  invented.  In  a  word,  they 
have  altered  and  corrupted  the  public  sources  of  confidence  and 
happiness. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  Subahs,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  revenues,  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, obliged  to  leave  the  receipt  of  them  to  Nabobs,  Polygars,  and 
Jemidars,  who  were  a  sort  of  under  security  to  other  Indians,  and 
these  still  to  others;  so  that  the  produce  of  the  lands  passed  on, 
and  was  partly  sunk,  amidst  a  multitude  of  intermediate  hands, 
before  it  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  Subah,  who,  on  his  part) 
delivered  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it  to  the  Emperor.  This  ad- 
ministration, faulty  in  many  respects,  had  in  it  this  favourable  civ- 
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cumstance  for  the  people,  that  the  farmers,  never  being  changed, 
the  rent  of  the  farms  remained  always  the  same;  because  the  least 
increase,  as  it  disturbed  the  whole  chain  of  advantage  which  every 
one  perceived  in  his  turn,  would  infallibly  have  occasioned  a  re- 
volt? a  terrible  resource,  but  the  only  one  left,  in  favour  of  hu- 
manity, in  countries  groaning  under  the  oppressions  of  despotic 
rulers. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  midst  of  these  regulations,  there  were 
many  injuries  and  partial  distresses.  But,  at  least,  as  the  receipt 
of  the  public  monies  was  made  upon  a  fixed  and  moderate  assess- 
ment, emulation  was  not  totally  extinguished.  The  cultivators  of 
the  land  being  sure  of  laying  up  the  produce  of  their  harvest,  after 
paying  with  exactness  the  rate  of  their  farm,  assisted  the  natural 
goodness  of  the  soil  by  their  labour;  the  weavers,  masters  of  the 
price  of  their  works,  being  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  the  buyer 
which  best  suited  them,  exerted  themselves  in  extending  and  im- 
proving their  manufactures.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  being 
easy  on  the  head  of  their  subsistence,  yielded  with  satisfaction  to 
the  most  delightful  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  prevailing  fancy 
of  their  climate;  and  beheld,  in  the  increase  of  their  family,  nothing 
more  than  the  means  of  augmenting  their  riches.  Such  are  evi- 
dently the  reasons  why  industry,  agriculture,  and  population,  have 
been  carried  to  such  a  length  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  One 
would  think  they  might  still  be  carried  further  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  free  people,  friends  to  humanity;  but  the  thirst  of  mo- 
ney, the  mostdes'ouring,  the  most  cruel  of  all  passions,  has  given 
rise  to  a  pernicious  and  destructive  government. 

The  English,  become  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  scarcely  content  to 
receive  the  revenues  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ancient  Subahs, 
have  been  desirous  all  at  once  to  augment  the  produce  of  the 
farms,  and  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  rents.  To  accomplish 
both  these  objects,  the  English  Company,  that  sovereign  Company, 
are  become  the  farmers  to  their  own  Subah,  that  is,  to  a  creature 
on  whom  they  have  just  conferred  that  empty  title,  the  more  se- 
curely to  impose  on  the  Indian  people.  ■  The  consequence  of 
this  new  plan  has  been  to  pillage  the  farmers,  in  order  to  substi- 
tute in  their  room  the  Company's  agents.  They  have  also  mono- 
polized the  sale  of  salt,  tobacco,  and  betel,  objects  of  the  first  con- 
sequence in  those  countries;  but  they  have  done  this  under  the 
name,  and  apparently  on  the  account  of  the  Subah.  They  have 
gone  stilly  further,  and  have  obliged  the  very  same  Subah  to 
establish  in  their  favour  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  sale  of 
cotton  coming  from  any  other  province,  in  order  to  rise  it  to 
an  exorbitant  price.  They  have  had  the  duties  augmented, 
and,  to  conclude  all,  have  obtained  an  edict,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, to   forbid  all  private   Europeans  trading  in  the  interior.' 
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parts  of  Bengal,  and  leaving  it  open  and  lawful  only  for  the  Eng- 
lish. 

When  we  reflect  on  such  a  barbarous  prohibition,  it  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  to  exhaust  all  the  powers  of 
doing  mischief  to  that  unfortunate  country,  whose  prosperity,  for 
their  own  sake,  ought  to  be  the  only  object  of  the  English  Com- 
pany. Besides,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  personal  avarice  of  the 
members  of  the  council  at  Calcutta  has  dictated  that  shameful 
law.  Their  desire  was,  to  ensure  to  themselves  the  produce  of  all 
the  manufactures;  at  length  to  force  the  merchants  of  other  na- 
tions, who  chose  to  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  to 
purchase  these  articles  of  them  at  an  exorbitant  price,  or  to  re- 
nounce, their  undertakings. 

But  still,,  in  the  midst  of  this  overbearing  conduct,  so  contrary  to 
the  advantage  of  their  constituents,  these  treacherous  agents  have 
attempted  to  disguise  themselves  under  the  mask  of  zeal.  It  was 
necessary,  say  they,  to  export  to  England  a  quantity  of  merchan- 
dize proportioned  to  the  extent  of  her  commerce:  but  the  com- 
petition of  private  traders  was  prejudicial  to  the  purchases  of  the 
Company. 

Under  the  same  pretext,  and  in  order  to  extend  this  exclusion 
to  the  foreign  settlements,  while  they  appear  to  respect  their  rights, 
they  have  of  late  years  ordered  more  merchandize  than  Bengal 
could  furnish.  At  the  same  time,  the  weavers  have  been  forbid- 
den to  work  for  other  nations,  until  the  orders  of  the  English  Com- 
pany were  completed.  Thus  the  workmen,  not  being  any  longer  at 
liberty  to  choose  among  the  several  purchasers,  have  been  forced 
to  deliver  the  fruits  of  their  labour  at  the  price  they  were  pleased 
to  give  for  them. 

Let  us  consider,  too,  how  these  workmen  have  been  paid.  Here 
reason  is  confounded;  we  are  at  a  loss  for  excuses  or  pretexts. 
The  English,  conquerors  of  Bengal,  possessors  of  the  immense 
treasures  which  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  collected,  have  ventured  to  take  upon  themselves 
to  alter  the  value  of  the  specie.  They  have  set  the  example  of  this 
meanness,  unknown  to  the  despotic  rulers  of  Asia;  and  it  is 
through  this  dishonourable  act  that  they  have  announced  to  the 
natives  their  sovereignty  over  them.  It  is  true,  that  such  an  ope- 
ration, so  contrary  to  the  fidelity  of  trade  and  the  public  faith,  could 
not  last  long.  The  Company  themselves  found  the  pernicious 
effects  of  it,  and  were  resolved  to  call  in  all  the  false  coin,  in  or- 
der to  replace  it  with  other  money  perfectly  conformable  to  that 
which  was  always  current  in  those  countries.  But  let  us  at- 
tend to  the  manner  in  which  so  necessary  an  alteration  was  con- 
ducted. .. 

They  have  struck  in  gold,  rupees  to  the  amount  of  about  lit- 
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teen  millions  (L.656,250),  nominal  value,  but  which  represented 
in  fact  but  nine  millions  (L.393,750);  for  four-tenths,  or  some- 
thing more,  was  alloy.  All  who  were  found  to  possess  these  gold 
rupees  of  false  alloy,  were  enjoined  to  bring  them  into  the  treasury 
at  Calcutta,  where  they  should  be  reimbursed  for  them  in  silver 
rupees;  but  instead  of  ten  rupees  and  a  half  of  silver,  which  each 
gold  rupee  ought  to  be  worth,  according  to  its  rate,  they,  gave 
them  but  six;  so  that  the  amount  of  the  alloy  became  the  clear  loss 
of  the  holder  of  their  money. 

An  oppression  so  general  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  vio- 
lence, and  consequently  they  have  several  times  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  force  of  arms  to  carry  into  execution  the  orders 
of  the  council  at  Culcutta.  These  forces  have  not  been  employ- 
ed against  the  Indians  alone;  tumults  and  military  preparations 
have  again  broke  out  on  all  sides,  even  in  the  midst  of  peace.  The 
Europeans  have  been  exposed  to  signal  acts  of  hostility,  and  par- 
ticularly the  French,  who  notwithstanding  their  being  so  reduced, 
and  so  weak,  have  still  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  former  ri- 
vals. 

If  to  the  picture  of  public  distress  we  were  to  add  that  of  private 
extortions,  we  should  find  the  agents  of  the  Company,  almost 
every  where  exacting  their  tribute  with  extreme  rigour,  and  rais- 
ing contributions  for  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  We  should 
see  them  carrying  a  kind  of  inquisition  into  every  family,  and  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  every  fortune;  robbing  indiscriminately  the 
artizan  and  the  labourer;  imputing  it  as  a  crime  against  him  that 
lie  is  not  sufficiently  rich,  and  punishing  him  accordingly.  We 
should  view  them  selling  their  favour  and  their  credit,  as  well  to 
oppress  the  innocent  as  to  screen  the  guilty.  We  should  find,  in 
consequence  of  these  irregularities,  despair  seizing  every  heart, 
and  an  universal  dejection  getting  the  better  of  every  mind,  both 
tending  to  a  general  stop  in  the  progress  and  activity  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  population, 

;  It  will  be  thought,  without  doubt,  that  after  these  details,  it  was 
impossible  that  Bengal  should  have  fresh  evils  to  dread:  however, 
as  if  the  elements,  in  league  with  mankind,  had  intended  to  bring, 
all  at  once,  upon  the  same  people,  every  calamity  that  by  turns 
lays  waste  the  universe,  a  drought,  of  which  there  never  had  been 
an  instance  in  those  climates,  came  upon  them,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  most  dreadful  famine  in  the  most  fertile  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

In  Bengal  they  have  two  harvests;  one  in  April,  the  other  in 
October.  The  first,  which  they  call  the  little  harvest,  consists  of 
the  meaner  grain;  the  second,  styled  the  grand  harvest,  is  singly  of 
nee.  The  rains,  which  begin  regularly  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  end  in  the  middle  of  October,  are  the  occasion  of  these  different 
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productions,  and  it  was  by  a  drought,  which  happened  in  1769,  at 
the  season  when  the  rains  are  expected,  that  there  was  a  failure 
in  the  great  harvest  of  1769,  and  the  lesser  harvest  of  1770.  It 
is  true,  that  the  rice  on  the  higher  grounds  did  not  suffer  greatly 
by  this  disturbance  of  the  seasons,  but  there  was  far  from  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  nourishment  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country;  besides,  the  English,  who  are  engaged  before 
hand  to  take  proper  care  of  their  subsistence,  as  well  as  of  the 
Sipahis  belonging  to  them,  did  not  fail  to  keep  locked  up  in 
their  magazine  a  part  of  the  grain,  though  the  harvest  was  insuffi- 
cient. 

They  have  been  accused  of  having  made  a  very  bad  use  of  that 
necessary  precaution,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  most  odious  and  the 
most  criminal  of  all  monopolies.  It  may  be  true,  that  such  a  horri- 
ble method  of  acquiring  riches  may  have  tempted  some  individuals, 
but  that  the  chief  agents  of  the  Company,  that  the  council  of  Cal- 
cutta could  have  adopted,  and  ordered  such  a  destructive  operation, 
that,  to  gain  a  few  millions  of  rupees  to  the  Company,  the  coun- 
cil should  coolly  have  devoted  to  destruction  several  millions  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  by  the  most  cruel  means;  this  is  a 
circumstance  we  never  can  credit.  We  even  venture  to  pro- 
nounce it  impossible;  because  such  wickedness  could  never  enter 
at  once  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  set  of  men,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  deliberate  and  act  for  the  good  of  others. 

But  still  this  scourge  did  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt  throughout 
the  whole  of  Bengal.  Rice,  which  commonly  sells  at  one  sol  (id.) 
for  three  pounds,  has  gradually  been  raised  till  it  came  so  high  as 
to  be  sold  at  four  sols  (2d.)  per  pound,  and  it  has  even  been  up  to  five 
or  six  sols  (about  3d.);  neither  indeed  was  there  any  to  be  found, 
except  in  such  places  where  the  Europeans  had  taken  care  to  col- 
lect it  for  their  own  use. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  every  day  perishing  by  thousands  un- 
der this  want  of  sustenance^  without  any  means  of  help,  and  with- 
out any  resource,  not  being  able  to  procure  themselves  the  least 
nourishment.  They  were  to  be  seen  in  their  villages,  along  the  pub- 
lic ways,  in  the  midst  of  our  European  colonies,  pale,  meagre,  faint- 
ing, emaciated,  consumed  by  famine;  some  stretched  on  the 
ground,  in  expectation  of  dying,  others  scarce  able  to  drag  them- 
selves on  to  seek  for  any  nutriment,  and  throwing  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Europeans,  intreating  them  to  take  them  in  as  their 
slaves. 

To  this  description,  which  makes  humanity  shudder,  let  us  add 
other  objects  equally  shocking;  let  imagination  enlarge  upon  them, 
if  possible;  let  us  represent  to  ourselves  infants  deserted,  some  ex- 
piring on  the  breast  of  their  mothers;  every  where  the  dying  and 
the  dead  mingled  together;  on  all  sides  the  groans  of  sorrow, 
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and  the  tears  of  despair;  and  we  shall  then  have  some  faint  idea  of 
the  horrible  spectacle  Bengal  presented  for  the  space  of  six  weeks 

During  this  whole  time  the  Ganges  was  covered  with  carcases- 
the  fields  and  highways  were  choaked  up  with  them;  infectious 
vapours  filled  the  alr,  and  diseases  multiplied;  and  one  evil  suc- 
ceeding another,  the  plague  had  very  nigh  carried  off  the  remain- 
der of  the  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  kingdom.  It  appears 
by  calculations  pretty  generally  acknowleged,  that  the  famine  car- 
ried off  a  fourth  part;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  three  millions. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  serves  to  characterize  the 
gentleness,  or  rather  the  indolence,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  of 
these  people,  that  amidst  this  terrible  distress,  such  a  multitude  of 
human  creatures,  pressed  by  the  most  urgent  of  all  necessities 
remained  in  an  absolute  inactivity,  and  made  no  attempts  what- 
ever for  their  self-preservation.  All  the  Europeans,  especially  the 
English,  were  possessed  of  granaries,  and  these  very  granaries 
were  respected:  private  houses  were  so  too;  no  revolt,  no  mur- 
ders, not  the  least  violence  prevailed;  the  unhappy  Indians,  resign- 
ed to  a  quiet  despair,  confined  themselves  to  the  request  of  that 
succour  they  did  not  obtain,  and  peaceably  waited  the  relief  of 
death. 

Let  us  now  represent  to  ourselves  any  part  of  Europe  afflicted 
by  a  simnar  calamity.  What  disorder!  what  fury!  what  atrocious 
acts!  what  crimes  would  ensue!  how  should  we  have  seen  anion? 
us  Europeans,  some  contending  for  their  food  with  their  dagger 
in  their  hand,  some  pursuing,  some  flying,  and,  without  remorse, 
cutting  one  another  s  throats.  How  should  we  have  seen  men  at 
ast  turn  their  rage  on  themselves,  tearing  and  devouring  their  own 
limbs,  and,  in  the  blindness  of  despair,  trampling  under  loot  all  au- 
thority, as  well  as  every  sentiment  of  nature  and  reason 

Had  it  been  the  fate  of  the  English  to  have  had  the  like  events 
to  dread  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  perhaps  the  famine 
uould  have  been  less  general,  and  less  destructive.  For,  setting 
aside,  „  perhaps  we  ought,  every  charge  of  monopoly,  no  one 
wll  undertake  to  defend  them  against  the  reproach  of  negligence 
and  insensibility.  And  in  what  circumstance  have  they  merited 
that  reproach?  In  the  very  instant  of  time  when  the  life  or  death 
ot  several  m.llions  of  their  fellow-creatures  was  in  their  power. 
Une  would  think,  that  in  such  an  alternative,  the  very  love  of  man- 
kind, that  sentiment  innate  in  all  hearts,  might  have  inspired  them 

I     T f  ""I6*     Mlght  n0t  the  P°or  wretches,  expiring  before  the 
<-yes  ot  the  Europeans,  with  reason  have  cried  out,  «  Is  it  then  but 
((  tor  our  ruin  that  you  are  fertile  in  expedients  for  your  own  pre- 
servation:'     I  he  immense  treasures,  which  a  long  succession  of 
ages  had  accumulated  in  this  country,   you  have  made  your  own 
spous;  you  have  transported  them  into  your  own  country,  you 
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"  have  raised  contributions  on  us;  you  have  got  your  agents  to  re- 
"  ceive  them  for  you;  you  are  masters  of  our  interior  commerce; 
"  you  are  the  sole  managers  of  all  our  exported  merchandize;  your 
"  numerous  vessels,  laden  with  the  produce  of  our  industry  and 
"our  soil,  pass  and  repass  to  the  enriching  of  your  factories  and 
"  your  colonies.  All  these  things  you  regulate  and  carry  on  for 
"  your  own  advantage.  But  what  have  you  done  for  our  preserva- 
tion? What  expedients  have  you  used  to  remove  from  us  the 
"  scourge  that  threatened  us?  Deprived  of  all  authority,  stripped  of 
a  our  property,  weighed  down  by  the  terrible  hand  of  power,  we 
"  can  only  lift  our  hands  to  you,  to  implore  your  assistance.  Ye 
"  have  heard  our  groans;  ye  have  seen  famine  making  very  quick 
"  advances  upon  us;  and  then  ye  attended  to  your  own  preserva- 
"  tion.  '  Ye  have  hoarded  up  the  small  quantity  of  provisions 
"which  came  to  maturity;  ye  have  filled  your  granaries  with 
"  them,  and  distributed  them  among  your  soldiers.  But  we,  the 
«  sad  dupes  of  your  avarice,  wretches  in  every  respect,  as  well  by 
"  your  tyranny  as  by  your  indifference,  ye  treat  us  like  slaves, 
"  while  you  suppose  we  have  any  riches;  but,  when  it  appears  we 
"  are  but  a  set  of  beings  full  of  wants,  then  you  no  longer  regard 
"  us,  even  as  human  creatures.  Of  what  service  is  it  to  us  that 
«<  you  have  the  management  of  our  public  forces  entirely  in  your 
"  hands?  Where  are  the  laws  and  the  morals  of  which  ye  are  so 
"  proud?  What  then  is  that  government,  whose  wisdom  you  so 
«  much  boast  of?  Have  you  put  a  stop  to  the  prodigious  exports 
"  carried  on  by  your  private  traders?  Have  ye  changed  the  destina- 
"  tion  of  your  ships?  Have  they  traversed  the  neighbouring  seas 
«  in  search  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  us?  Have  ye  requested 
«  it  of  the  adjacent  countries?  Ah!  why  has  Providence  suffered 
"  you  to  break  the  chain  which  attached  us  to  our  ancient  sove- 
tl  reigns?  Less  grasping,  and  more  humane  than  you  are,  they 
"  would  have  invited  plenty  from  all  parts  of  Asia;  they  would 
"  have  opened  every  communication;  they  would  have  lavished 
f  their  treasures,  and  have  thought  they  did  but  enrich  themselves 
"  while  they  preserved  their  subjects." 

This  last  reflection,  at  least,  was  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  English,  supposing  even  that  every  sentiment  of  humanity 
was  extinguished  in  their  hearts  by  the  effects  of  depravity,  ihe 
barrenness  had  been  announced  by  a  drought;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  if,  instead  of  having  solely  a  regard  to  themselves, 
and  remaining  in  an  entire  negligence  of  every  thing  else,  they 
had  from  the  first  taken  every  precaution  in  their  power,  they 
might  have  accomplished  the  preservation  of  many  lives  that  were 

lost.  .  r      1        -      Volf 

It  was  imoossible  than  that  an  administration,  so  faulty  m  itseir, 
should  not  defeat  the  means  of  prosperity  attached  to  the  posses- 
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sion  of  those  vast  countries..    The  Company,  pressed  by  real  ne- 
cessities, and  finding  only  insufficient  resources  in  those  treasures 
which  served  to  dazzle  their  imagination,  has  already  been  obliged 
to  tear  aside  the  veil  which  concealed  their  situation  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world.     According  to   a  calculation,   authenticated  oh  the 
first  of  January  1J76,  the  total  amount  of  the  Company's  posses- 
sions in  Europe,  whether  in  arrears  hereafter  to  be  received,  or  in 
real  merchandize  now  in  their  storehouses,  or   even  in   immovea- 
bles, comes  to  the  sum  of  175,156,000  livres  (L".  7,763,075);  whereas 
their  engagements  amount  to  207,430,000  livres(L. 9,076,062  10s.); 
so  that  there  is  a   deficiency  of  32,274,000   livres   (L.l, 41 1,987 
10s.).     It  is  true,  that  the  means  of  the  Company  in  India,  that  is 
to  say,  their  specie  in  the  chests  of  their  different  settlements,  out- 
standing debts  due  to  them,  the  value  of  their  merchandizes,  their 
civil  and  military  preparations,  their  elephants,  ships,  and  cargoes 
at  sea,  form  a  capital  of  143,939,000  livres    (L.6,297,331  5s.). 
On  the  other  hand,  their   debts  are   not  less   than  the  sum  of 
45,726,000  livres  (L. 2,000,512  10s.);  so  that,  upon  the  whole  of 
their  affairs  in  India,  there  is  a  balance  in  their  favour  of  98,213,000 
livres  (L. 4,296, 818  15s.).     From  this  must  be  deducted  what  the 
Company    owes    in   Europe,   that   is    to    say,    32,274,000   livres 
(L.l, 41 1,987  10s.),  which  reduces  the  sum  of  the  general  account 
to  65,939,000  livres  (L.2,884,831  5s.);  and  as  the  amount  of  their 
stock  is  72,000,000  livres  (L.3, 1 50,000);  it  follows,  that  on  their 
capital  there   is  a  real  loss  of  6,061,000  livres  (L.265,168    15s.). 
So  that,  in  case  all  the  effects  of  the   Company,  as-well  in  Europe 
as  in  India,  could  be  converted  into  money,  a  supposition  extreme- 
ly in  their  favour,  the  proprietors  would  not  find  their  original  de- 
posit.    Doubtless  it  was  not  easy  to  suspect  their   situation  to  be 
such,  when  we  find  the  sales  of  the  Company  have  progresslv  risen 
from  44.000,000  livres  (L.  1,925,000),  the  amount  of  that  in'  1762, 
to  80,000,000  livres  (L. 3,500,000),  according  to  the  account   of 
that  of  1769.     The  trade  of  the  Company  has  been  carried  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  sales  for  these  last  ten  years,  to    1771  inclusive, 
have  produced  the  net  sum  of  649,207,000,  livres  (L.23,402,800 
5s,).     But  it  is  essential  to  remark,  that,  durmg  the  said  period,  the 
Company  paid,  for  different  duties,  to  which  their  goods   are  sub- 
ject, to  the  amount  of  170,665,000  livres  (L. 7,466, 593  15s.),  that 
is,  more  than  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  on   the   produce  of  the 
sales.     And  still  this  sum,  so  considerable  as  it  is,   is  exclusive  of 
anMnual  stipend  of  9,000,000  livres  (L. 393,7.50);  on  which  con- 
dition government  has  given  up   to  the   Company   all  territorial 
rights  over  Bengal. 

io  make  good  engagements  so  extensive,  and  to  distribute  at 
the  same  time  to  the  proprietors  a  dividend  of  9,000,000  livres 
(L.393,750),  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  revenues, 

TOi.  i.  2  M 
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of  India  should  have  been  managed  with  great  wisdom  and  economy; 
then  they  would  have  been  sufficient,  not  only  for  the  purchases  • 
the  Company  makes  in  India,  but  for  those  made  in  China,  and 
they  might  have  waved  sending  any  sums  to  their  small  factories. 
It  was  with  this  confidence  that  the  proprietors  of  stock  enjoyed 
peaceably  their  dividend,  and  even  expected  it  to  be  raised  by  the 
importation  of  money  which  had  been  announced  to  them,  But 
so  far  was  the  event  from  answering  their  expectation,  that  the 
Company's  agents  at  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  have  continu- 
ally  drawn  upon  them  to  make  good  the  insufficiency  of  the  re- 
venues. The  money  drawn  by  them  during  the  last  five  years, 
Viz.  from  1768  to  1772,  both  inclusive,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
49,250,000  livres  (L.2,154,687  10s.)  These  draughts  have  made 
it  unnecessary  to  send  out  coin  to  India;  but,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, they  have  been  obliged  to  remit  to  China  the  sumof  20,000,000 
livres  (L.S75,000).  And  even  this  remittance  not  having  been 
answerable  to  the  prodigious  purchases  made  for  the  Company  at 
Canton,  the  factory  there  have  been  obliged  to  draw  on  them 
for  7,780,000  livres  (L.340,375).  The  Company,  moreover,  have 
exported  to  India,  within  the  same  time,  as  much  as  60,140,000 
livres  (L.  2, 656,625)  of  merchandize;  so  that,  adding  together  these 
sums,  it  appears,  that  during  these  five  years,  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  the  Company,  whether 
by  exportations  abroad,  or  by  draughts  paid  in  Europe,  has  employ- 
ed in  trade  137,590,000  livres  (L.6,019,562  10s.)  which,  one  year 
with  another,  makes  the  sum  of  27,515,000  livres  (L.1,203,781  5s.) 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  prodigious  difference  between  the 
speculations  and  the  real  transactions,  if  the  revenues  of  Bengal 
had  not  been  subject  to  unparalleled  depredations,  the  Company 
might  have  been  enabled  to  support  with  ease  all  their  expences, 
and  still  continue  a  dividend  of  twelve  a  half  per  cent,  to  the  stock- 
holders. The  proof  of  this  will  appear  in  the  abstract  of  their 
commerce,  calculated  upon  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
last  years,  on  the  experience  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  ground 
our  opinion  of  the  actual  state  of  things. 


RECEIPT. 


Livres. 


£. 


s.  d. 


Prfanr",thdr-SaleS'-dedU-CtingI   78,750,000-3,445,312  10  0 


Produce  of  duties  for  the  benefit ' 
of  the  Company  laid  on  private  > 
trade       -         -        —         -J 

Value  of  500  tons  of  salt-petre? 
wanted  annually  for  the  army    3 
Total 


560,000- 
500,000- 


-24,500    0  0 
-21,875    0  0 


^jSIOjOOO—  3,491,687  10  0 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Livres. 
Amount  of  duties,         -         -  20,250,000- 

Freight  and  charges  out  -         11,250,000 

Value  of  goods  annually  exported    11,250,000 

Amount  of  bullion  exported  to! 
China,  and  of  the  draughts  the  ! 
factory  there  draws  annually  on  [ 
the  Company         -  J 

The  impost  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  1 

rough  produce    of  the  annual  [■   4,200,000 183,750     0  0 

sales,  set  at  eighty- four  millions  J 


£.  s.  d. 
885,937  10  O 
4-92,187  10  0 
492,187   10  0 


4,500,000— —196,875     0  0 


Bills  of  exchange  taken  from  dif- ' 
ferent  parts  of  India 

Annual  stipend  to  be  paid  to  go- ' 
vernment  on  account  of  Bengal 

Annual  dividend  on  the  footing ' 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  J 
per  annum 

interest  of  bills  beyond  what  the ' 
Company  receives  of  govern- ; 

meat  -   r    .'  .  > 


8,080,000- 


9,000,000- 


9,000,000- 


1,120,000- 


-353,500  0  0 

-393,750  0  0 

-393,750  0  0 

—49,000  0  0 


Total     78,650,000—3,440,937   10  0 

If,  from  the  amount  of  the  receipt,  stated  at  79,810,000  livres 
(L.3,49 1,687  10s.),  we  deduct  the  latter  sum  of  78,650,000  livres 
(L.3,440,937  10s,),  the  surplus  of  the  receipt  will  be  1,160,000 
iivres  (L.50,750). 

This  state,  the  several  articles  of  which  having  undergone  the 
inspection  of  parliament,  cannot  be  called  in  question,  serves  to 
shew,  that,  even  supposing  a  wiser  administration,  both  at  home 
and  in  India,  the  proprietors  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  advan- 
tage beyond  the  dividend  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  had 
been  fixed  for  them. 

But,  if  we  ascend  from  the  particular  interest  of  the  trading 
Company,  to  considerations  that  are  more  extensive,  what  resources, 
what  advantages,  does  not  the  commerce  of  India  procure  to  the 
state?  The  amount  of  duties  on  the  goods  imported  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  impost  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  rough  produce  of  their 
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pales,  the  stipend  exacted  by  government  on  account  of  Bengal, 
form  a  tribute  of  33,450,000  livres  (L.  1,463,437  10s.),  paid  an- 
nually to  Great  Britain  out  of  the  commerce  and  possessions  of 
Asia.  And  so  long  as  the  public  treasure,  supported  by  this  new 
branch  of  revenue,  turns  it  to  the  improvement  of  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  the  annual  mass  of  riches  is  still  in- 
creased,  by  the  exports  of  the  Company's  merchandize,  by  the 
charges  of  their  navigation,  by  the  benefit  of  the  dividend,  at  eight 
and  a  half  above  the  common  interest,  by  the  draughts  they  pay, 
since  these  draughts  are  the  representatives  of  the  fortunes  made 
by  their  agents  in  their  service,  and  which  they  return  home  to 
enjoy.  All  these  articles  brought  together,  constitute  nearly  a  to- 
tal of  40,000,000  livres  (L.  1,750,000),  expended  on  the  commerce 
of  India  to  the  advantage  of  the  land  and  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land: and  yet  this  sum  of  40,000,000  livres  (L.  1,750,000),  toge- 
ther with  the  other  of-  33,450,000  livres  (L.i, 463,437  10s.),  re- 
ceived by  the  government,  require  no  more  than  an  export  of  '2  or 
3,000,000  in  bullion  (about  L.  109,000  on  an  average.)  Thus  the 
purse  of  the  state  and  the  kingdom  are  equally  enriched  by  the 
produce  of  a  commerce,  which,  by  the  good  effect  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manr.gement,  threatens  with  ruin  the  very  proprietors 
who  farm  it  out  to  their  agents. 

It  is  easy  to  judge,  from  the  sketch  just  given,  that  for  a  long 
time  they  must  sacrifice  their  dividends  to  clear  away  entirely  that 
deficiency  of  32,000,000  livres  (L.  1,400,000),  which  has  taken 
place  in  their  affairs  in  Europe:  but  it  will  be  still  more  difficult, 
to  revive  in  India  the  order  and  economy  necessary  for  discharging 
the  debt  of  45,000,000  livres  (L,.  1,968,750),  contracted  there  on 
the  Company's  account*. 

*  If  the  English  were  constantly  to  practise  in  Bengal  acts  of  humanity,  justice, 
and  Sonne!  policy,  whereof  they  have  shewed  faint  appearances  in  the  narrow  terri- 
tories they  have  hitherto  possessed,  we  should  applaud  their  success,  we  should,  per- 
haps, have  more  hopes  than  they  of  seeing  prosperity  revive  in  a  soil  which  nature 
has  embellished,  but  wherein  the  bavocks  of  despotism  have  not  altogether  ceased. 
Being  fully  persuaded  of  the  right  all  men  have  to  labour  for  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  we  should  wick  at  the  irregularity  of  usurpations  which  have  a- 
vowediy  stripped  tyrants.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  think,  that  the  revolutions 
which  overturned  these  rich  countries  would  have  a  final  period.  Perhaps  we  should 
join  with  the  politicians  who  are  continually  urging  Great  Britain  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Indostan.     Unhappily  we  dare  not  entertain  such  agreeable  hopes. 

The  English  Company  has  hitherto  observed  a  conduct  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
nations.  This  we  allow.  Their  agents  and  factors  have  been  well  chosen.  The 
chief  among  them  are  young  gentlemen  of  family,  most  carefully  educated  in  mer- 
chants counting-houses  in  London.  They  bring  with  them  to  Asia,  knowledge  of 
trade,  morals,  and  a  habit  of  industry.  The  free  merchants,  who  are  enriched  under 
their  protection,  and  some  individuals  have  appeared  often  as  much  attached  to  iho 
Company's  interest  as  their  own.  They  have  often  yiewed  trade  in  its  most  exten- 
sive form,  and  have  always  carried  it  on  as  a  Society  of  true  politicians,  as  well  as  a 
Company  of  real  merchants.    These  merchants,  these  military  persons,  have  hither- 
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We  must  allow,  that  the  corruption  to  which  the  English  have 
given  themselves  up  from  the  first  beginning  of  their  power,  the 
oppression  which  has  succeeded  it,  the  abuses  every  day  multiply- 
ing, the  entire  loss  of  all  principle;  all  these  circumstances  toge- 
ther, form  a  contrast  totally  disagreeing  with  their  past  conduct  in 
India,  and  the  real  constitution  of  their  government  in  Europe. 
But  this  sort  of  problem  in  morals  will  be  easily  solved,  if  we 
consider  with   attention  the  natural  effect  of  circumstances  and 


events. 


Being  now  become  absolute  rulers  in  an  empire  where  they  were 
but  traders,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  English  not  to  make'  a  bad 
use  of  their  power.  At  a  distance  from  home,  men  are  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  being  ashamed  to  see  their  countrymen. 
In  a  warm  climate,  where  the  body  loses  its  vigour,  the  mind  must 
lose  some  of  its  force.  In  a  country  were  nature  and  custom  lead 
to  effeminacy,  men  are  apt  to  be  seduced.  In  countries  where  they 
come  for  the  purpose  of  growing  rich,  they  easily  forget  to  be 
upright. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  a  situation  so  dangerous,  the  English 
would  have  preserved,  at  least,  some  appearance  of  moderation  and 
virtue,  had  they  been  checked  by  the  restraint  of  the  laws;  but 
there  were  none  to  direct  or  to  bind  them.  The  regulations  made 
by  the  Company  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  commerce  did  not 
apply  to  this  new  state  of  things;  and  the  English  government, 
considering  the  conquest  of  Bengal  but  as  a  help  towards  increas- 
ing numerically  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  gave  up  to  the  Com- 


to  preserved  better  morals,  discipline,  and  vigour,  than  those  of  other  nations;  but 
we  may  foretel,  that  they  will  be  corrupted  at  last. 

Rulers  without  controul,  in  an  empire  where  they  were  only  merchants,  the  Eng. 
Iish  can  hardly  refrain  from  malting  a  wrong  use  of  their  power.  They  will  have 
under  their  eye  the  despots  of  Asia.  They  will  be  familiarized  with  the  excesses 
Which  at  first  started  English  virtue.  Corruption  will  creep  into  the  colonies.  It 
will  begin  by  the  military,  a  species  of  men  who,  in  all  nations,  pay  the  least  regard 
to  morals.  The  lowest  rank  of  the  merchants  will  soon  be  corrupted.  The  Com- 
pany s  servants,  formerly  so  well  chosen,  for  some  time  will  be  their  censors,  and  will 
Brash  the  scene  by  being  their  accomplices. 

When  this  period  happens,  which  is  perhaps  not  very  remote,  the  Indians  will  be 
Wie,  that  they  have  lost  by  changing  their  master.  Not  being  any  longer  support- 
er by  that  fanaticism  which  made  their  fetters  supportable,  they  will  feel  all  the  weight 
01  the  yoke  that  has  been  laid  on  them.  The  foreign  authority,  deprived  of  this  en- 
Ming  charm  which  seems  to  ennoble  slavery,  will  only  have  its  own  natural  powers 
o  overawe  them.  These  will  not  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  their  despair,  and 
ne  assistance  which  restless  and  ambitious  neighbours  will  continually  be  giving 
,„  '"ree  thousand  banditti,  rather  lost  than  dispersed,  in  a  tract  of  country  be- 

lveen700  and  800  leagues,  will  be  easily  massacred:  and  in  their  graves  will  be 
;ecl   these    agreeable  chimeras  which  now-a-days  occasion   such    a   oeneral   in- 
5        i  Thf  £ngMl  ComIia,,y  wi"  fl»d  themselves  without  territories,  revenue, 
*rw  t  !i     tr      ,  aS  "  h"  haPPened  t0  *e  French,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  oh- 
fve  m  the  next  bpok. 
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pany,  for  9,000,000  livres  (L.393,750)  per  annum,  the  destiny  of 
twelve  millions  of  people. 

Happily  for  this  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  a  revolution,  of 
a  peaceable  nature,  is  at  hand:  the  nation  has  been  struck  with 
such  enormous  excesses;  she  has  heard  the  groans  of  such  a  num. 
ber  of  victims,  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  and  passions  of  some  indi- 
viduals. The  parliament  is  already  employed  on  this  great  object. 
Every  detail  of  that  administration  is  under  their  inspection,  every 
fact  will  be  cleared  up,  every  abuse  unveiled,  the  reasons  of  them 
inquired  into,  and  removed.  What  a  sight  to  be  presented  to  Eu- 
rope!  What  an  example  to  be  left  to  posterity!  The  hand  of  li- 
berty is  going  to  weigh  the  destiny  of  a  whole  people  in  the  scale 
of  justice. 

"  Yes,  august  legislators,  ye  will  make  good  our  expectations! 
«  Ye  will  restore  humanity  to  her  rights;  ye  will  put  a  curb  on 
"  avarice,  and  break  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  •  The  authority  of  law, 
«  which  is  not  to  be  shaken,  will  every  where  take  place  of  an  ad- 
«  ministration  purely  arbitrary.  At  sight  of  that  authority,  the 
«  monopolist,  that  tyrant  over  industry,  will  for  ever  disappear. 
"  The  fetters  which  private  interest  has  rivetted  on  commerce,  ye 
"  will  make  to  give  way  to  general  advantage. 

"  You  will  not  confine  yourselves  to  this  momentary  reforms- 
«  tion:  you  will  carry  your  views  into  futurity;  you  will  calculate 
«  the  influence  of  climate,  the  danger  of  circumstances,  the  eonta- 
«  gion  of  example;  and,  to  prevent  their  consequences,  you  will 
*'  select  persons  without  connections,  without  passions,  to  visit 
*'  these  distant  countries.  Issuing  from  the  bosom  of  your  me- 
"  tropolis,  they  are  to  pass  through  these  provinces,  in  order  to 
•"  hear  complaints,  rectify  abuses,  redress  injuries;  in  a  word,  to 
«  maintain  and  reunite  the  ties  of  order  throughout  the  coun- 
ts try. 

"  By  the  execution  of  this  salutary  plan,  you  will,  without  doubt, 
«  have  contributed  much  towards  the  happiness  of  these  people; 
«  but  not  enough  for  your  own  honour.  One  prejudice  you 
«  have  still  to  conquer,  and  that  victory  is  worthy  of  yourselves. 
«  Venture  to  put  your  new  subjects  into  a  situation  to  enjoy 
«  the  sweets  of  property.  Portion  out  to  them  the  fields  on 
«  which  they  were  born:  they  will  learn  to  cultivate  them  for 
«  themselves.  Attached  to  you  by  these  favours,  more  than  ever 
« they  were  by  fear,  they  will  pay  with  joy  the  tribute  you  impose 
They  "**"  ;"*<1'-"<-+  <-Vipir  children  to  adore 


will 


«  with  moderation.     They  will  instruct  their  children  to 
«  and  admire  your   government;  and  successive  generations 
«  transmit  down,  with  their  inheritance,  the  sentiments  of  their 
«'  happiness,  mixed  with  that  of  their  gratitude. 

«  Then  shall  the  friends  of  humanity  applaud  your  success;  they 
«  will  incline  to  hope  they  may  once  more  see  prosperity  revive  ro 
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«  a  country  embellished  by  nature,  and  no  longer  ravaged  by  des- 
«  potism.  It  will  be  pleasing  to  them  to  think,  that  the  calamities 
«  which  afflicted  those  fertile  countries  are  for  ever  removed  from 
«  them.  They  will  pardon  in  you  those  usurpations  which  have 
«  been  only  for  the.  despoiling  of  tyrants,  and  they  will  invite  you 
« to  new  conquests,  when  they  see  the  influence  of  your  sublime 
«  constitution  of  government  extending  itself  even  to  the  very 
«  extremities  of  Asia,  to  give  birth  to  liberty,  property,  and  hap- 
<[  piness." 


END  OF  BOOK  Ill> 
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VOYAGES,  SETTLEMENTS,  WARS,    AND  TRADE  OF    THE  FRENCH  IN 
THE  EAST  INDIES. 


Ancient  revo- 
lutions of  com- 
merceinFrance. 


±  HE  ancient  Gauls,  almost  always  at  war  with 
each  other,  had  no  other  intercourse  but  such  as 
might  be  supposed  to  take  place  among  savage  na- 
tions, whose  wants  are  always  very  few.  Their 
connections  abroad  were  still  more  circumscribed.  •  Some  navigators 
from  Vannes  carried  earthern  ware  to  Great-Britain,  which  they 
bartered  there  for  dogs,  slaves,  pewter,  and  furs.  Such  of  these 
articles  as  they  could  not  dispose  of  in  their  own  country,  were 
conveyed  to  Marseilles,  and  there  exchanged  for  wines,  stuffs,  and 
spice,  which  were  brought  thither  by  merchants  from  Italy  or 
Greece. 

This  kind  of  traffic  was  not  carried  on  by  all  the  Gauls.  From 
Csesar's  account,  it  would  appear,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Belgia  had 
prohibited  the  importation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  as  tending  to 
corrupt  their  morals.  They  thought  their  own  soil  sufficiently  fruit- 
ful to  answer  alltbeir  wants.  The  police  of  the  Celtic  and  Aqui- 
tanian  Gauls  was  not  so  strict.  In  order  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
purchase  those  foreign  commodities,  which  they  could  be  supplied 
with  from  the  Mediterranean,  a  passion  for  which  daily  increased, 
this  people  applied  themselves  closely  to  a  kind  of  labour,  which 
they  had  never  thought  of  before;  they  picked  up  with  great  care 
all  the  gold  dust  that  was  brought  down  with  the  sand  along  the 
streams  of  several  of  their  rivers.  _  . 

Though  the  Romans  had  neither  a  turn  for  trade,  nor  held  it  in 
any  kind  of  estimation,  it  necessarily  increased  in  Gaul,  after  they 
had  subdued,  and  in  some  measure  civilized  it.  Sea-ports  were  open- 
ed at  Aries,  Narbonne,  Bordeaux,  and  other  places.  Magnificent 
roads  were  every  where  made,  the  ruins  of  which  we  still  behold 
with  astonishment.  Every  navigable  river  had  its  company  of 
merchants,  to  whom  considerable  privileges  were  granted,  and  who, 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Nautes,  were  the  agents  and 
springs  of  a  general  circulation. 
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This  rising  spirit  Was  checked  by  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  and 
other  barbarous  nations;  nor  was  it  restored  to  its  former  activity  even 
when  these  robbers  had  established  themselves  in  their  conquests. 
To  their  savage  fury  succeeded  an  unbounded  passion  for  wealth;  to 
gratify  which,  they  had  recourse  to  every  kind  of  oppression. 
Every  boat  that  came  to  a  town  was  to  pay  so  much  for  entrance, 
so  much  for  the  salute,  so  much  for  the  bridge,  so  much  for  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  so  much  for  anchorage,  so  much  for  leave  to 
unload,  and  so  much  for  the  store-room  *.  Land  carriages  were 
not  more  favourably  treated,  and  were  exposed  to  the  insuf- 
ferable tyranny  of  custom-house  officers,  who  were  dispersed 
all  over  the  country.  These  excesses  were  carried  so  far,  that 
sometimes  the  goods  brought  to  market  did  not  fetch  enough  to 
pay  the  preliminary  expences.  A  total  discouragement  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  such  enormities. 

Cloisters  soon  became  the  only  places  where  industry  prevailed, 
and  manufactures  were  carried  on.  The  monks  were  not  then 
corrupted  by  idleness,  intrigue,  and  debauchery.  Useful  labours 
filled  up  the  vacancies  of  an  edifying  and  retired  life.  The  most 
humble  and  robust  of  them  shared  the  toils  of  agriculture  with 
their  servants.  Those  to  whom  nature  hath  imparted  less  strength, 
or  more  understanding,  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  forlorn  and  abandoned  arts.  All  of  them,  in  silence  and  re- 
tirement, were  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  country,  whose  sub- 
stance their  successors  have  incessantly  devoured,  and  disturbed 
its  tranquillity. 

Dagobert  roused  a  little  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
seventh  century.      Fairs  were  presently  opened,  to  which   the 


•  Merchants  were  obliged  to  pay  besides,  five  or  six  other  taxes,  before  thev 
were  allowed  to  expose  to  sale  what  they  had  brought  to  market.  Discouraged  bv 
these  abuses,  they  preferred  inactivity  to  inevitable  ruin;  in  consequence  of  which 
there  was  a  total  stagnation  of  trade.  «mui, 

In  order  to  open  again  the  sources  of  commerce,  they  instituted  fairs  in  the  seventh 
century.  These  were  annual  or  periodical  markets,  where  merchants  enjoyed  a 
great  many  privileges  and  immunities,  which  were  confined  to  certain  times  and 
kiiTd  US3ge  began  "  St  Den'5'  3nd  S0°n  SPread  through»ut  the  rest  of  the 


The  little  vigour  which  this  expedient,  bad  in  itself,  but  useful  in  its  consequences 
jam  destroyed  by  calamities  of  all  kinds,  with  which  the' 


Ms'ven  w  trade  was  aga.n  „,,.„,  ,,.  ,„„:„,,:„  :lll  ,,,.,.,,.  ..,;i.,  .;.;,;,.,„. 
whole  state  was  affhcted  almost  without  interruption.  Barbarity  was  pe  pe tuated 
and  sometimes  mcreased,  by  every  revolution.  At  last  Lewis  XI  whose  evil  11  us 
happily  could  not  do  an  injury  to  individuals,  but  what  eventually  tended  fo  the 

StsSSsSSBp*^ wh0  had  shared  the  kicsdom  w*  *i-S 

ed  Kver°Ple  bein-S  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  their  petty  tyrants,  and  protect- 
Lewi  '  50V""?n'-  dls«>v<^  both    activity  and  industry  during    he  reigns  of 

and  h,  3"d  FranC1S  L     Tlle  ™nufa«ures  «*  *e  nation  made  som.  Jgr 

*%SS!£g3£jfii  "d  her  brand:es>  ™e in  w  <*  ftKJ 

vol.  i.  2  N 
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Saxons  flocked  with  tin  and  lead  from  England;  the  Jews  with, 
jewels,  and  gold  or  silver  plate;  the  Sclavonians  with  all  the  me- 
tals of  the  north;  traders  from  Lombardy,  Provence,  and  Spain, 
with  the  commodities  of  their  respective  countries,  and  those  they 
received  from  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria;  and  merchants  of  every 
province  in  the  kingdom,  with  whatever  their  soil  and  their  indus- 
try afforded.  Unfortunately  this  prosperity  was  of  a  short  dura- 
tion; it  appeared  under  indolent  kings,  but  revived  under  Chad- 
magne. 

That  prince,  who  might  without  flattery  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  men  recorded  in  history,  had  he  not  been  sometimes  in- 
fluenced by  sanguinary  schemes  of  conquest,  and  sullied  with  acts 
of  persecution  and  tyranny,  seemed  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  those 
first  Romans,  who  made  rural  labours  a  relaxation  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  war.  He  applied  himself  to  the  care  of  his  vast  domains, 
with  that  closeness  and  attention  which  would  hardly  be  expected 
from  the  most  assiduous  man  in  a  private  station.  All  the  great 
men  of  the  state  followed  his  example,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
husbandry,  and  to  these  arts  which  attend,  or  are  immediately 
connected  with  it.  From  that  period  the  French  had  plenty  of 
their  own  productions  to  barter,  and  could  with  great  ease  make 
them  circulate  throughout  the  immense  empire  which  was  then 
subject  to  their  dominion. 

So  flourishing  a  situation  presented  a  fresh  allurement  to  the 
Normans  to  indulge  the  inclination  they  had  for  piracy.  Those 
barbarians,  accustomed  to  seek  from  plunder  that  wealth  which 
their  soil  did  not  afford,  poured  out  of  their  inhospitable  climate  in 
quest  of  booty.  They  fell  upon  all  the  sea-coasts,  but  most  eager- 
ly upon  those  of  France,  which  promised  the  richest  harvest.  The 
ravages  they  committed,  the  cruelties  they  exercised,  the  flames 
they  kindled,  for  a  whole  century,  in  those  fertile  provinces,  can- 
not be  remembered  without  horror.  During  that  fatal  period, 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to*  escape  slavery  or  death. 
There  was  no  communication  between  the  nations,  and  consequent- 
ly no  trade.  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nobles  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  provinces,  had  insensibly  made  themselves  masters  of  them, 
and  had  found  means- to- make  their  authority  hereditary.  Ihey 
had  not,  indeed,  thrown  off  all  dependence  on  the  head  oi  the 
enroire;  but,  under  the  modest  appellation  of  vassals,  they  were 
not' much  less  formidable  to  the  state  than  the  king  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  frontiers.  They  were  confirmed  in  their  usurpa- 
tions at  the  memorable  sera  when  the  sceptre  was  removed  from 
the  family  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  Capets.  From  that  time 
there  were  no  more  national  assemblies,  no  tribunals,  no  laws,  no 
government.     In  that  fatal  confusion,  the  sword  usurped  the  place 
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of  justice,  and  the  free  citizens  were  forced  to  embrace  servi- 
tude, to  purchase  the  protection  of  a  chief  who  was  able  to  defend 
them. 

Commerce  could  not  possibly  thrive  under  the  fetters  of  slavery, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  continual  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
most  cruel  anarchy.  Industry  is  the  child  of  peace;  nothing  de- 
presses it  so  much  as  servitude.  Genius  languishes  when  it  is  not 
animated  by  hope  and  emulation;  and  neither  of  these  can  subsist 
where  there  is  no  property.  Nothing  is  a  stronger  recommenda- 
tion of  liberty,  or  more  fully  proves  the  rights  of  mankind,  than 
the  impossibility  of  working  with  success  to  enrich  barbarous  mas- 
ters. 

Several  of  the  kings  of  France  entertained  some  suspicion  of  this: 
important  truth;  they  attempted  to  check  the  power  of  these  petty 
tyrants,  who,  by  ruining  their  unfortunate  vassals,  kept  up  the  ca- 
lamities of  monarchy.  St  Lewis  was  the  first  who  introduced 
trade  into  the  system  of  government.  Before  his  time  it  was  only 
the  operation  of  chance  and  of  circumstances.  He  brought  it  un- 
der the  regulation  of  stated  laws,  and  he  himself  drew  up  statutesj 
which  have  served  as  a  model  for  those  that  have  since  been  en- 
acted. 

These  first  steps  led  the  way  to  measures  of  great  importance. 
The  old  law,  which  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  productions  of 
the  kingdom,  was  still  in  force,  and  agriculture  was  discouraged  by 
this  absurd  prohibition.  This  wise  monarch  removed  these  fatal 
impediments;  expecting,  not  without  reason,  that  a  free  exporta- 
tion would  restore  to  the  nation  those  -treasures  which  his  impru- 
dent expedition  to  Asia  had  lavished. 

Some  political  events  seconded  these  salutary  views.  Before 
the  reign  of  St  Lewis,  the  kings  had  but  few  ports  on  the  ocean, 
and  none  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  northern  coasts  were  di- 
vided between  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  the  Dukes  Gf  Burgundy, 
Normandy,  and  Bretagne;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
southern  coasts  were  possessed  by  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and 
the  kings  of  Majorca,  Arragon,  and  Castile.  By  this  partition, 
the  inland  provinces  had  little  or  no  communication  with  the  fo- 
reign markets.  The  union  of  the  county  of  Toulouse  with  the 
crown  removed  this  great  obstacle,  at  least  for  that  part  of  the 
French  territory. 

Philip,  the  son  of  St  Lewis,  desirous  of  improving  this  kind  of 
conquest,  endeavoured  to  draw  to  Nismes,  a  city  under  his  juris- 
diction, part  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  Montpellier,  which  belong- 
ed to  the  King  of  Arragon.  The  privileges  he  granted  produced 
the  desired  effect;  but  he  soon  found  it  to  be  an  object  of  small 
importance.  The  Italians  supplied  the  kingdom  with  spices,  per- 
-«nes,  silks,  and  all  the  rich  stuffs  of  the  East.     The  arts  had  not 
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made  such  progress  in  France  as  to  enable  them  to  afford  their 
own  manufactures  in  exchange;  and  the  produce  of  agriculture 
was  not  sufficient  to  defray  so  many  articles  of  luxury.  So  dear  a 
consumption  could  only  be  supported  by  ready  money,  and  there 
was  but  little  in  the  kingdom,  especially  since  the  Crusades, 
though  France  was  not  so  poor  as  most  of  the  other  European 
nations. 

Philip,  surnamed  le  Bel,  was  sensible  of  these  truths',  he  found 
means  to  improve  agriculture,  so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  fo- 
reign importations;  and  these  he  reduced,  by  establishing  new  ma- 
nufactures, and  improving  the  old  ones.  Under  this  reign  the 
ministry  undertook,  for  the  first  time,  to  guide  the  hand  of  the  ar-r 
tist,  and  to  direct  his  labours.  The  breadth,  the  quality,  and  the- 
dressing  of  the  cloths  was  fixed;  the  exportation  of  wool  was  pro-* 
hibiied,  which  the  neighbouring  nations  came  to  purchase,  in  order 
manufacture  it.  These  were  the  best  measures  that  could  be  ta- 
ken in  those  times  of  ignorance. 

Since  that  period,  the  arts  advanced  in  their-  progress,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  decay  of  feudal  tyranny.  The  French,  however, 
did  not  begin  to  form  their  taste  till  the  time  of  their  expeditions 
into  Italy.  They  were  dazzled  with  a  thousand  new  objects  that 
presented  themselves  at  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence.  The  strict- 
ness observed  by  Anne  of  Bretagne,  under  the  reigns  of  Charles 
VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  at  first  restrained  the  conquerors  from  giving 
full  scope  to  their  propensity  for  imitation;  but  no  sooner  had 
Francis  I.  called  up  the  women  to  court,  no  sooner  had  Catherine 
pf  Medicis  crossed  the  Alps,  than  the  great  affected  an  elegance 
unknown  since  the  first  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  The  whole 
nation  was  led  by  this  alluring  example  of  luxury,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  manufactures  was  the  natural  consequence. 

From  Henry  II.  to  Henry  IV.  the  civil  wars,  the  unhappy  di- 
visions about  religion,  the  ignoranpe  of  government,  the  spirit  of 
finance  which  began  to  have  its  influence  in  the  council,  the  bar- 
barous and  devouring  avarice  of  men  in  business,  encouraged  by 
the  protection  they  enjoyed;  all  these  several  causes  retarded  the 
progress  of  industry,  but  could  never  destroy  it.  It  revived  with 
fresh  splendour  under  the  frugal  administration  of  Sully.  It  was 
almost  extinguished  under  those  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarine,  both 
governed  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue*;  the  one  wholly  taken 
up  with  his  ambition  for  empire  and  his  spirit  of  revenge,  the 
other  with  intrigue  and  plunder. 


*  The  former  was  wholly  engaged  in  war,  and  in  a  scheme  to  establish  order  in 
the  kingdom  by  violent  measures;  the  other,  more  covetous  than  intelligent  in  tlif 
means  to  enrich  the  state,  favoured  abuses  of  all  kinds,  because  he  made  thtm  sub- 
servient  to  augment  his  private  fortune. 
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No  king  of  France  had  ever  seriously  consi-  p. 
dered  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  a  -i'^st  voyages 
trade  to  India,  nor  had  the  emulation  of  the  °J  "£  French  to 
French  been  roused  by  the  lustre  which  other  i/ie  *ast-Jndies. 
nations  derived  from  it.  They  consumed  more  eastern  produc- 
tions than  any  other  nation;  they  were  as  favourably  situated  for 
bringing  them  from  the  first  hand;  and  yet  they-  were  content  to 
pay  to  foreign  industry  what  their  own  might  have  shared. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen  had  ventured,  indeed,  in  153.5,  upon  a 
small  armament;  but  Genonville,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
met  with  violent  storms  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  cast  upon 
unknown  lands,  and  with  much  difficulty  got  back  to  Europe. 

In  1601,  a  society  formed  in  Bretagne,  fitted  out  two  ships,  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  share,  if  possible,  of  the  riches  of  the  East, 
which  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch,  were  contend- 
ing for.  Pyrard,  who  commanded  these  ships,  arrived  at  the  Mal- 
divia  islands,  and  did  not  return  to  his  own  country  till  after  an 
unfortunate  navigation  of  ten  years. 

A  new  company,  headed  by  one  Girard,  a  native  of  Flanders, 
fitted  out  some  ships  from  Normandy  for  the  island  of  Java,  in 
1616  and  1619.  They  returned  with  cargoes  sufficiant  to  indem- 
nify the  adventurers.,  but  npt  enough  to  encourage  them  to  any 
fresh  undertakings. 

Captain  Reginon,  upon  the  expiration  of  this  fruitless  grant  in 
1633,  prevailed  upon  some  merchants  of  Dieppe,  two  years  after, 
to  enter  upon  a  tract  which  might  be  productive  of  great  riches, 
if  properly  pursued.  Fortune  baffled  the  endeavours  of  the  new 
adventurers.  The  only  advantage  gained  by  these  repeated  ex- 
peditions was  the  high  opinion  that  was  conceived  of  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1506. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  company  in  161-2,  which  was  to  make  a  consi- 
derable settlement  on  that  island,  to  secure  to  their  ships  the  ne- 
cessary helps  for  sailing  further. 

Upon  a  survey  of  the  island,  it  was  found  to 
be  situated  alqng  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa; 
that  it  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  leagues 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  broad  in  the 
widest  part,  and  about  eight  hundred  in  circum- 
ference. By  whatever  wind  a  ship  is  brought 
there,  nothing  but  dreary  and  barren  sands  are  to  be  seen,  but,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  shore,  the  soil  is  sometimes  black,  some- 
times reddish,  mostly  fruitful,  and  every  where  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  rivers.  Vegetation  is  here  very  quick,  and  requires  lit- 
tle labour;  nature  produces  rice,  potatoes,  bananas,  pine-apples,  in- 
'go,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  palm-trees,  cocoa-trees,  orange- 
trees,  gum-trees,  and  timber  ht  for  building,  and  for  every  art, 


Settlement  of 
the  French   at 
Madagascar. 
Description  of 
that  island.. 
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The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  are  covered  with  oxen  of  the  lar- 
gest kind,  and  sheep  exactly  resembling  those  of  Barbary. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  is  divided  into  a  great  many  provin- 
<ces;  each  of  them  has  a  chief  called  Dina,  which  answers  to  the 
word  Lord.  All  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  are  his  slaves  and  his 
flocks.  His  place  is  hereditary,  but,  in  default  of  heirs,  it  devolves 
upon  the  oldest  of  his  delegates.  His  council  is  composed  of  such 
magistrates  as  he  makes  choice  of;  and  the  rest,  which  is  the 
greatest  number,  reside  in  the  villages  to  preserve  peace,  and  ad- 
minister  justice.  He  can  neither  declare  war  without  their  consent, 
nor  support  it  without  the  voluntary  contributions  and  actual  assist- 
ance  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  government  in  that  island;  the  prc- 
\'ince  of  Anossi  alone  differs  from  it,  having  been  possessed  by  the 
Arabs  for  several  centuries  past.  Though  few  in  number,  they  soon 
became  the  strongest,  and  divided  the  country  into  twenty-two 
districts,  each  of  which  had  a  master  of  their  own  nation,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  Boandrian,  or  descendant  of  Abraham. 
These  petty  sovereigns  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  But 
never  fail  to  unite  against  the  other  princes  of  Madagascar,  who 
hold  them  in  detestation,  as  being  foreigners  and  usurpers.  This 
is,  of  all  the  island,  that  part  which  is  the  most  destitute  of  morals, 
activity,  industry,  and  bravery,  because  it  is  the  only  one  where 
there  is  no  liberty. 

Some  of  the  French,  settled  at  Fort  Dauphin,  in  the  country  of 
Anossi,  have  lately,  in  their  excursions,  discovered  a  new  race  of 
men,  called  Kimos,  the  tallest  of  whom  are  not  above  four  feet 
high.  They  inhabit  about  forty  villages  in  the  inland  parts,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  island.  They  are  said  to  be  more  mischie- 
vous than  their  neighbours,  and,  what  appears  very  extraordinary, 
not  so  cowardly.  They  never  stir  out  of  their  mountains,  nor 
suffer  any  one  to  penetrate  into  them. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are  tall,  nimble,  and  of  a 
haughty  countenance.  They  will  conceal  a  deep  design,  or  a 
strong  passion,  under  a  smiling  face,  as  artfully  as  a  knave  in  a  ci- 
vilized nation.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  their  laws,  but 
observe  them  with  great  uniformity.  The  old  men,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  enforcing  them,  never  take  any  fee  for  the 
trial  of  a  criminal,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  rewarded  if 
they  can  rid  their  country  of  a  malefactor.  In  civil  causes,  the 
parties  bring  them  so  many  head  of  cattle,  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  affair. 

The  offence  that  is  most  frequently  brought  before  these  magis- 
trates, is  theft.  Though  it  is  customary  to  bore  the  hand  of  the  thief 
these  people  have  a  universal  propensity  to  robbery.  The  inhabi, 
tantsj  ever  afraid  for  their  property,  live  in  continual  mistrust  or 
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each  other.  For  their  mutual  security  they  seal  their  engagement 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  these 
formalities,  that  they  practice  them  even  when  they  treat  with  Euro- 
peans. On  these  important  occasions,  he  who  represents  the  na- 
tion, puts  into  a  vessel  filled  with  brandy,  gold,  silver,  gun-Hint,  if 
possible  some  of  the  dust  of  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  fre- 
quently blood,  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  parties  draw  out  of  their  own  arms  by  incision.  During  these 
preparatives,  their  weapons  are  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Soon  after,  both  parties  pick  them  up,  and  hold  them 
with  the  point  in  the  cup,  constantly  stirring  the  contents  till  the 
agreement  is  made.  Then  the  contracting  parties,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  spectators,  all  drink  out  of  the  cup  till  it  is  empty.  After 
which,  they  embrace  and  withdraw. 

Religious  principles  are  no  check  upon  the  people  of  Madagas- 
car. Though  in  general  they  admit  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles,  they  have  but  a  confused  notion  of  it,  nor  have  they 
any  worship  whatever.  Notwithstanding  this  indifference,  they 
are  addicted  to  every  kind  of  superstition.  In  their  uncouth  no- 
tions of  astrology,  they  see  nothing,  nor  imagine  any  thing,  but 
what  diey  connect  with  futurity. 

The  most  dangerous  of  all  their  prejudices  is,  doubtless,  the  dis- 
tinction between  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  They  inhumanly  put  to 
death  all  children  born  under  the  unlucky  days.  This  destructive 
principle  is  one  cause,  among  many  others,  which  prevents  the  po- 
pulation of  this  country. 

Those  who  do  not  fall  victims  to  this  cruel  superstition,  are  cir- 
cumcised at  the  age  of  two  years,  or  twenty-four  moons,  as  they 
express  it.  The  ceremony  is  performed  with  all  possible  solemni- 
ty. While  the  operation  is  performing,  one  of  the  child's  parents 
holds  a  cup  under  the  sacred  knife  of  the  priest,  or  physician;  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  uncles  swallows  the  part  of  the  pre- 
puce that  has  been  cut  off.  The  rest  of  the  family,  and  the  by- 
standers, dip  a  finger  into  the  blood  and  taste  it.  These  singular 
mysteries  are  concluded  with  festivity,  dancing,  and  pleasures  of  all 
kinds. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  never  receive  any  kind  of  education, 
and  marry  as  soon  as  they  attain  to  the  state  of  manhood.  A  man 
of  the  lower  sort,  even  a  slave,  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases, 
or  as  many  as  he  can  find.  The  better  sort  have  but  one  lawful 
wife,  but,  in  order  to  vary  their  pleasures,  they  keep  concubines. 
They  all  put  away  their  wives  whenever  they  dislike  them,  and 
both  parties  are  at  full  liberty  to  marry  again,  or  to  remain  single. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  and 
seldom  arrive  at  old  age.  An  unwholesome  climate,  bad  food, 
constant  debauchery,  the  want  of  proper  assistance,  together  with 
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other  causes,  concur  to  hasten  their  end.  When  a  man  of  rank 
dies,  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  apprized  of  it  by  lamentations, 
expressed  in  an  incessant  mournful  singing.  The  relations  meet, 
and  partake  of  the  most  profuse  entertainments,  whilst  the  most 
affectionate  of  the  slaves  keeps  asking  the  deceased,  «  What  could 
V  induce  him  to  quit  all  that  was  dear  to  him?"  After  eight  days, 
the  corpse  is  buried  with  his  choicest  jewels;  nor  is  he  then  for- 
gotten. The  respect  for  ancestors  is  incredible  in  those  barbarous 
regions.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  men  of  all  ages  go  and 
■weep  over  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and  ask  their  advice  in  the 
most  important  occurrences  of  life. 

The  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  is  rice, 
which  multiplies  a  hundred  fold,  in  spite  of  the  worst  of  culture.* 
Their  drink  is  a  kind  of  mead,  and  wine  made  with  sugar  and  ba- 
nana. Their  greatest  finery  is  a  piece  of  cloth  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  another  round  their  waste. 

Madagascar  has  been  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  English,  who,  finding  none  of  those  objects  which  brought 
them  to  the  East,  despised  it.  The  French,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
determinate  object  in  view,  spent  that  Capital  they  had  reserved 
for  the  purpose  of  trade,  in  subduing  the  island.  Having  found 
some  gold  scattered  in  one  corner  of  the  island,  they  immediately 
concluded  there  must  be  goldmines,  never  suspecting  that  it  might 
have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Arabs;  and  they  were  punished 
for  their  greediness  by  the  loss  of  their  whole  stock.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  their  grant,  they  had  nothing  left  but  a  few  tenements, 
situated  in  five  or  six  different  parts  of  the  coast,  built  of  boards 
covered  with  leaves,  surrounded  with  stakes,  and  decorated  with 


*  Experience  has  proved,  that  corn,  as  well  as  rice,  will  grow  at^  Madagascar. 
The  French  cultivated  it  formerly  towards  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  where 
they  had  built  Fort  Dauphin.  Fine  ears  of  wheat  are  to  be  found  there  at  this  day, 
which  falling  again  into  the  earth  when  ripe,  reproduce  themselves  annually  without 
culture,  and  grow  irregularly  among  the  grass  natural  to  the  country. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world,  a  country  where  necessaries  are  cheap, 
er  during  the  time  of  harvest.  The  inhabitants,  who  never  think  on  the  future,  and 
whose  desires  are  very  violent,  will  then  give  for  a  bit  of  blue  cloth,  or  the  most 
trifling  things,  a  very  great  quantity  of  rice.  After  this  dissipation  of  their  crops, 
they  have  nothing  more  to  give  away,  frequently  not  even  wherewithal  to  live  upon, 
In  many  provinces,  we  may'see  them  seeking,  during  one  half  of  the  year,  their  sub- 
sistence in  the  midst  of  the  woods. 

The  favourite  drink  of  these  savages  is  a  kind  of  mead,  made  of  water  and  honey 
boiled  together.  In  the  same  manner  they  make  wine  of  sugar  and  banana.  The 
former  is  very  spirituous;  the  latter  pleasant,  but  without  strength. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  make  cloth,  and  carpets  of  cotton,  which  they  dye 
many  colours.  They  have  no  looms,  but,  spreading  out  their  threads  on  the  ground, 
they  warp  them  with  other  threads  by  the  help  of  small  sticks,  which  they  hit  up 
and  let  down  by  turns.  Their  most  sumptuous  dress  consists  of  a  piece  ot  cloth 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  another  about  their  waist.  The  common  people  wear  no- 
thing usually  but  a  girdle  or  belt,  which  covers  but  very  indifferently  that  which  mo- 
desty forbids  to  discover. 
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the  pompous  name  of  forts,  because  they  mounted  a  few  bad  pieces 
of  cannon.  Their  defenders  were  reduced  to  about  a  hundred 
robbers,  who,  by  their  cruelties,  daily  increased  the  hatred  conceiv- 
ed against  their  nation.  The  whole  of  their  conquests  amounted  to 
a  few  small  districts,  forsaken  by  the  natives,  and  some  few  larger 
cantons,  from  whence  they  forcibly  extorted  a  tribute  of  provisions. 

Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie  seized  upon  these  ruins,  and  conceiv- 
ed the  project  of 'restoring  this  ill-conducted  undertaking  for  his 
own  private  emolument.  His  success  was  so  different,  that  his 
property  sold  but  for  20,000  livres  (L.875),  which  was  full  as 
much  as  it  was  worth. 

At  last,  in  1664,  Colbert  presented  to  Lewis  XIV.  a  plan  for  an 
East  India  Company.  Agriculture  was  at  that  time  so  flourishing 
in  France,  and  industry  so  brisk,  that  this  branch  of  commerce 
seemed  to  be  needless.  The  minister  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
He  foresaw  that  the  other  European  nations  would  follow  his 
■example,  and  set  up  manufactures  of  their  own,  and  would  have 
their  Eastern  connections  besides.  This  was  considered  as  a  very 
deep  thought,  and  an  East  India  Company  was  accordingly  creat- 
ed, vested  with  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  They  even  went  further:  Colbert,  considering  that, 
in  order  to  carry  on  great  commercial  undertakings,  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  certain  confidence  in  republics  which  cannot  be  expect- 
ed in  monarchies,  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  that  could  pro- 
duce it. 

The  charter  was  granted  for  fifty  years,  that  the  Company  might 
be  encouraged  to  form  great  settlements,  with  a  prospect  of  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  them. 

All  foreigners  advancing  20,000  livres  (L.875),  were  to  be  deem- 
ed Frenchmen  without  being  naturalized. 

On  the  like  terms,  officers,  whatever  corps  they  belonged  to,  were 
excused  from  residence,  without  forfeiting  their  post  or  their  pay. 

Whatever  was  wanted  for  the  building,  arming,  or  victualling 
of  the  ships,  was  to  be  entered  duty  free,  and  exempted  from  all 
duties  to  the  admiralty. 

The  government  engaged  to  pay  fifty  livres  (L.2  3s.  9d.)  per 
ton  for  all  goods  exported  from  France  to  India,  and  seventy-£ve 
livres  (L.3  5s.  7?d.    for  every  ton  imported  from  thence. 

.lhe  government  entered  into  engagements  to  convoy  their  out- 
ward and  homeward  bound  ships  with  as  strong  a  squadron  as  cir- 
«utnstances  should  require. 

lhe  reigning  passion  of  the  nation  was  made  subservient  to  this 
establishment*.     Special  honours  and  hereditary  titles  were  pro- 

The  government  took  upon  themselves  all  the  losses  which  the  Company  should 
mike  for  the  first  ten  years.     They  kept  their  word,  and  this  engagement  cost  them 

vol.  i,  2  O 
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raised  to  such  as  should  distinguish  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  Company. 

As  trade  was  yet  in  its  infancy  in  France,  and  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  fifteen  millions  (L.656,350)  that  were  to  constitute  the 
stock  of  the  new  society,  the  ministry  engaged  to  lend  as  far  as 
three  millions  (L.  1 3 1,250).  The  nobles,  the  magistrates,  men  of 
every  rank,  were  invited  to  share  the  rest.  The  nation,  proud  to 
please  their  king,  who  had  not  yet  crushed  them  with  the  weight 
of  his  false  greatness,  came  into  the  proposal  with  great  eager. 
ness. 

The  persisting  in  the  resolution  of  forming  a  settlement  at  Ma- 
dagascar deprived  the  Company  of  the  benefit  of  the  first  voyage. 
They  were  at  length  obliged  tp  relinquish  that  Island,  whose  sa- 
vage and  unconquerable  inhabitants  could  not  be  reconciled  either 
to  the  commodities,  the  worship,  or  the  manners  of  Europe. 

At  that  period  it  was  that  the  Company's  ships  began  to  sail  di- 
rectly to  India.  By  the  intrigues  of  Marcara,  a  native  of  Ispahan, 
but  in  the  French  service,  they  obtained  leave  to  establish  factories 
on  several  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula.  They  even  attempt- 
ed to  secure  a  share  of  the  Japan  trade.  Colbert  offered  to  send 
none  but  Protestants;  but,  by  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch,  the  French 
were  denied  an  entrance  into  that  empire,  as  the  English  had  been 
before. 

Surat  had  been  pitched  upon  for  the  centre 
of  all  the  business  which  the  Company  were  to 
carry  on  in  India.  It  was  from  that  capital  of 
Guzarat  that  all  orders  were  to  be  issued  out 
for  the  subaltern  settlements.  There  all  goods 
destined  for  Europe  were  tp  be  brought. 

Guzarat  forms  a  peninsula  between  the 
Indus  and  Malabar-  It  is  about  one  hundred. 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  much  the  same 
in  breadth.  It  is  separated  from  the  kingdom 
of  Agra  by  the  mountains  of  Marva.  It  rains 
there  incessantly  from  June  to  September;  at 
all  other  times  the  sky  is  so  clear  that  scarce 
a  cloud  is  tp  be  seen.  The  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  however,  is 
happily  tempered  by  refreshing  dews,  which  cool  the  air,  and 
moisten  the  ground.  The  richness  of  a  soil,  abounding  in  corn, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  cattle,  game,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  in  an  unintes? 
rupted  succession,  added  to  variety  of  important  manufactures, was 
sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  when»  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century,  strangers  came  and  introduced  new 
branches  of  industry  among  them. 

Some  Persians,  who  were  persecuted  for  their  opinions  by  the- 
Saracens  their  conquerors,  took  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Onnus,  whence 


The  French 
make  Surat  the 
centre  of  their 
trade. 


Account  of  the 
famous  city  of  Su- 
rat,and  of  thepro- 
vince  of  Guzarat, 
in  "which  it  is  si- 
tuated. 
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they  sailed  some  time  after  for  India,  and  landed  at  Diu.  In  this 
asylum  they  continued  but  nineteen  years,  and  then  embarked 
again;  They  were  driven  by  the  winds  upon  a  pleasant  shore  be- 
tween Daman  and  Bacaim.  The  Prince  who  governed  that  coun- 
try consented  to  admit  them  amongst  his  subjects,  on  condition 
that  they  should  reveal  the  mysteries  of  their  belief,  that  they 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  that  they  should  speak  the  Indian 
language,  that  their  women  should  go  abroad  unveiled,  and  that 
they  should  celebrate  their  nuptials  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country.  As  these  stipulations  con- 
tained nothing  repugnant  to  their  religious  notions,  these  refugees 
agreed  to  them.  A  piece  of  ground  was  allotted  them,  where  they 
built  a  town,  whence  they  soon  spread  further  up  the  country. 

A  happy  necessity  had  made  them  contract  a  habit  of  labour,  so 
that  both  the  lands  and  manufactures  prospered  in  their  hands. 
They  were  so  wise  as  not  to  interfere  with  government  or  war, 
and  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  all  the  revolu- 
tions that  happened  from  time  to  time.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumspection,  and  of  the  affluence  in  which  they  lived,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  fast.  They  always  remained  a  separate  people,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Parsis,  never  intermarrying  with  the 
Indians,  and  adhering  to  the  principles  which  had  occasioned  their 
banishment.  Their  tenets  were  those  of  Zoroaster,  somewhat  alter- 
ed by  time,  ignorance,  and  the  rapaciousness  of  the  priests. 

The  prosperity  of  Guzarat,  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  exil- 
ed Persians,  excited  the  ambition  of  two  formidable  powers. 
Whilst  the  Portuguese  annoyed  it  on  the  sea  side  by  the  ravages 
they  committed,  by  the  victories  they  gained,  and  by  the  conquest 
of  Diu,  justly  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  the  Moguls, 
already  masters  of  the  north  of  India,  and  eager  to  advance  towards 
the  southern  parts,  where  trade  and  riches  were  to  be  found,  threa- 
tened it  from  the  continent. 

Badur,  a  Patan  by  birth,  who  then  reigned  over  Guzarat,  saw 
the  impossibility  of  withstanding  two  such  enemies,  both  bent  upon 
his  destruction.  He  thought  he  had  less  to  fear  from  a'  people 
whose  forces  were  parted  from  their  dominions  by  immense  seas, 
than  from  a  nation  firmly  settled  on  the  frontiers  of  his  provinces. 
This  consideration  made  him  determine  to  be  friends  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  concessions  he  made  them  even  induced  them 
to  join  with' him  against  Akebar,  whose  activity  and  courage  they 
dreaded  little  less  than  himself. 

-  This  alliance  disconcerted  men  who  thought  they  had  only  In- 
dians to  deal  with.  They  could  not  think  of  engaging  with  Euro- 
peans, who  were  reputed  invincible.  The  natives,  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  the  consternation  into  which  these  conquerors  had 
thrown  them,  represented  them  to    the  Mogul   soldiers  as   men 
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come  down  from  heaven,  or  risen  from  the  waters,  of  a  species  in- 
finitely superior  to  ■  the  Asiatics,  and  far  surpassing  them  in  valour 
genius,  and  knowledge.  The  army,  seized  with  a  panic,  was  urg! 
ing  the  generals  to  march  back  to  Delhi,  when  Akebar,  convinced 
that  a  prince,  who  undertakes  a  great  conquest,  must  command  his 
own  troops,  hastened  to  his  camp.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  assure 
his  troops  that  they  should  beat  a  people  enervated  by  luxury, 
riches,  pleasures,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate;  and  that  the  glory 
of  purging  Asia  of  that  handful  of  banditti  was  reserved  for  them. 
The  army,  in  fresh  spirits,  applauded  the  Emperor,  and  marched 
on  with  confidence.  They  soon  came  to  an  engagement;  the 
Portuguese,  ill  seconded  by  their  allies,  were  surrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces.  Badur  fled,  and  disappeared  for  ever.  All  the  cities 
of  Guzarat  hastened  to  open  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  This, 
fine  kingdom,  in  1565,  became  a  province  of  that  vast  empire, 
which  was  soon  to  invade  all  Indostan. 

Under  the  Mogul  government,  which  was  .then  in  its  full  glory, 
Guzarat  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  before.  The  manufac- 
tures were  multiplied  at  Cambaya,  Amadabat,  Broitschia,  and  se- 
veral other  places.  New  ones  were  set  up  in  those  towns  which 
were  yet  unacquainted  with  this  species  of  industry-  The  culture 
of  lands  was  improved,  and  their  productions  increased.  The  part 
of  Malabar  which  borders  upon  Guzarat,  long  since  tired  of  the 
impositions  of  the  Portuguese,  brought  their  linen  cloths  thither. 
The  goods  manufactured  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  were  likewise 
sent  to  this  country,  as  they  could  not  conveniently  be  conveyed 
down  the  river,  as  the  stream  is  too  rapid  above  to  land  them,  and 
below,  the  waters  discharge  into  the  sea  by  so  many  streams,  that 
they  are  in  a  manner  lost  in  the  sands. 

All  these  riches  centered  at  Surat,  which  stands  on  the  river 
Tapta,  a  few  miles  from  the  ocean.  This  city  was  indebted  for 
this  advantage  to  a  fort  which  protected  the  merchants,  and  to  its 
harbour,  the  best  on  that  coast,  though  not  an  excellent  one.  The 
Moguls,  who  had  then  no  other  maritime  town,  drew  all  their  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  from  thence*,  and  the  Europeans,  who  had  not  yet 
any  of  the  great  settlements  they  have  since  made  at  Bengal,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  bought  most  of  their  Indian  commo- 
dities at  that  place.  They  were  all  collected  there,,  as  the  people 
of  Surat  had  taken  care  to  procure  a  navy  superior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours. 

'Their  ships,  which  lasted  for  ages,  were  for  the  most  part  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  tons  burthen.  They  were  built  of  a 
very  strong  wood  called  Teak.  Far  from  launching  them  with  a 
costly  apparatus  and  complicated  engines,  they  let  in  the  tide  into 
the  dock,  and  it  set  them  -ifloat.  The  cordage  was  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  cocoa-tree,  and  though  rougher  and  less  pliable  than  ours, 
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was  at  least  as  solid.  Their  cotton  sails  were  neither  so  strong  nor 
so  lasting  as  our  hempen  ones,  but  more  pliable,  and  less  apt  to  split. 
Instead  of  pitch,  they  made  use  of  the  gum  of  a  tree  called  Damar, 
which  is,  perhaps,  better.  The  skill  of  their  officers,  though  but  mo- 
derate, was  sufficient  for  those  seas  and  those  seasons  in  which  they 
sailed.  As  to  their  sailors,  called  Lascars,  the  Europeans  have  found 
them  good  ones  for  their  voyages  from  one  part  of  India  to  another.. 
They  have  even  been  employed  successfully  in  bringing  home  into 
our  stormy  latitude  such  ships  as  had  lost  their  crews. 

So  many  united  advantages  had  brought  to  Surat  a  great  con- 
course of  Moguls,  Indians,  Persians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews,  and 
Europeans.  We  hardly  suspected  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  commercial  principles,  yet  they  were  already  known  and  prac- 
tised in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  value  of  money  was  very  low,  and 
it  was  easily  obtained;  and  bills  of  exchange  might  be  had  for 
every  market  in  India.  Insurances  for  the  most  distant  naviga- 
tions were  much  in  vogue.  Such  was  the  honesty  of  these  traders, 
that  bags  of  money,  ticketed  and  sealed  by  the  bankers,  would  cir- 
culate for  years,  without  ever  being  counted  or  weighed.  Fortunes 
were  proportionable  to  the  ease  with  which  they  were  to  be  ac- 
quired by  industry.  Those  of  five  or  six  millions  (about  L. 240,000 
on  an  average)  were  not  uncommon,  and  some  were  even  more 
considerable. 

These  fortunes  were  mostly  possessed  by  the  Banians,  a  set  of 
traders  who  were  noted  for  their  honesty*.  A  few  moments  were 
enough  for  them  to  transact  the  most  important  business.  In  the 
most  intricate  discussions,  they  preserved  an  evenness  of  temper, 
and  a  politeness  which  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Their  children,  who  assisted  at  all  bargains,  were  early  trained 
up'  to  this  gentleness  of  manners.  Scarce  had  they  a  dawning  of 
reason,  but  they  were  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  trade.  It 
was  a  common  thing  to  see  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  able 
to  supply  his  father's  place.  What  a  contrast,  what  a  difference 
between  this  and  the  education  of  our  children;  and  yet,  what  a 
difference  between  the  attainments  of  the  Indians,  and  the  progress 
of  our  knowledge! 


*  A  set  of  Indians  devoted  entirely  to  commerce.  They  were  distinguished  by  the 
openness  and  integrity  they  observed  in  their  dealings  In  half  an  hour,  they  would 
conclude  bargains  for  many  millions,  with  a  good  faith,  which  was  hardly  elsewhere 
to  be  met  with.  Their  readiness  to  run  the  risks  of  trade  became  a  proverb  Their 
natural  coolness  of  temper  gave  them  a  great  advantage  in  their  transactions.  Whe- 
ther they  were  offered  much  below  the  value  of  their  goods,  or  challenged  for  de- 
preciating those  of  others,  nothing  discomposed  them.  They  suffered  this  intoxica- 
tion to  evaporate,  as  they  called  it;  when  it  was  over,  they  coolly  renewed  their 
proposals;  and,  if  they  abafr  d  any  thing,  t  was  not  on  account  of  the  noise  that  was 
made  about  it,  but  solely  for  the  advantage  they  found  in  having  a  transaction  con- 
cluded. 
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Such  of  the  Banians  as  had  Abyssinian  slaves,  and  very  few  of 
these  good-natured  men  had  any,  treated  them  with  such  human- 
ity as  must  appear  very  singular  to  us.  They  brought  them  up 
as  if  they  had  been  of  their  own  family,  trained  them  to  business, 
advanced  them  money  to  enable  them  to  trade  for  themselves,  and 
not  only  suffered  them  to  enjoy  the  profits,  but  even  allowed  them 
to  dispose  of  them  in  favour  of  their  descendents,  if  they  had  anv. 

The  expences  of  the  Banians  were  not  proportioned  to  their 
fortunes.  As  they  were  restrained  by  the  principles  of  their  re- 
ligion from  eating  meat  or  drinking  strong  liquors,  they  lived 
upon  fruits,  and  a  few  plain  dishes.  They  never  departed  from 
this  frugality-  but  upon  the  settlement  of  their  children.  On  this 
single  occasion,,  no  cost  was  spared  for  the  entertainment,  or  for 
the  music,  dancing,  and  fire-works.  Their  whole  ambition  was 
to  tell  how  much  the  wedding  had  cost.  Sometimes  it  amounted 
to  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  (L. 13,125.) 

Their  very  women  had  a  taste  for  this  simplicity  of  manners. 
All  their  glory  consisted  in  pleasing  their  husbands.  Perhaps,  the 
great  veneration  in  which  they  held  the  nuptial  tie  arose  from  the 
custom  of  engaging  them  in  their  earliest  infancy.  That  senti- 
ment was  in  their  opinion  the  most  sacred  part  of  religion.  Never 
did  they  allow  themselves  the  least  conversation  with  strangers. 
Less  reserve  would  not  have  satisfied  their  husbands,  who  could 
not  hear,  without  astonishment,  of  the  familiarity  that  prevailed 
between  the  two  sexes  in  Europe.  When  they  were  told  that  this 
freedom  was  attended  with  no  ill  consequence,  they  would  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  shook  their  heads,  and  answered  by  one  of  their  pro- 
verbs, which  signifies,  That  if  you  bring  butter  too  near  the  fire, 
you  can  hardly  keep  it  from  melting. 

Excepting  the  Moguls,  who  were  in  possession  of  all  places  un^ 
der  the  government,  who  were  very  extravagant  in  their  stables, 
their  baths,  and  their  seraglios,  and  ran  into  every  kind  of  in- 
dulgence to  drown  the  sense  of  the  despotism  under  which  they 
lived,  all  the  merchants  of  Surat  conformed  to  the  frugality  of  the 
Banians,  as  far  as  the  difference  of  religion  would  admit.  Their 
greatest  expence  was  the  embellishment  of  their  houses. 

These  were  constructed  in  the  best  manner  to  guard  against 
the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  outside  walls  were  covered  with 
beautiful  wainscoting,  and  the  inside  ones  inlaid  with  porcelain. 
The  panes  of 'their  windows  were  of  shell  or  mother-of-pearl, 
which  tempered  the  glare  of  the  sun  without  too  much  obstruct- 
ing the  light.  The  apartments  were  prettily  disposed,  and  fur- 
nished suitably  to  the  customs  of  the  country;  and  in  one  of  the 
rooms  was  a  fountain  of  water,  spouting  up  from  a  marble  bason, 
whose  gentle  murmers  invited  the  company  to  soft  slumbers. 

During  their  repose,  the  common  indulgence  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Surat  was  to  stretch  themselves  upon  a  sopha,  where  they  were 
rubbed  by  men  of  singular  dexterity,  or  rather  kneaded  like 
dough,  The  necessity  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
too  often  retarded  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  first  suggested  the 
notion  of  this  operation,  which  affords  them  an  infinite  variety  of 
delightful  sensations.  They  fall  into  such  a  tender  state  of  lan- 
guor, that  they  sometimes  almost  faint  away.  This  custom  was 
said  to  be  brought  to  the  Indies  from  China:  and  some  epigrams 
of  Martial,  and  declamations  of  Seneca,  seem  to  hint  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans  at  the  time  when  they  refined  upon 
every  pleasure  as  the  tyrants  who  enslaved  those  masters  of  the 
world  afterwards  refined  upon  every  torture. 

They  had  another  species  of  pleasure  at  Surat,  which  perhaps 
our  effeminacy  would  have  envied  them  still  more,  and  this  was 
their  female  dancers,  whom  the  Europeans  call  Balliaderes,  a  name 
given  them  by  the  Portuguese*. 

Numbers  of  these  are  collected  together  in  seminaries  of  plea- 
sure. The  better  sort  of  these  societies  are  devoted  to  the  richest 
and  most  frequented  Pagodas.  Their  destination  is  to  dance  in 
the  temples  on  their  great  festivals,  and  to  be  subservient  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  Bramins.  These  priests,  who  have  not  taken  the 
artful  and  deceitful  vow  of  renouncing  all,  that  they  may  the  more 
freely  partake  of  every  enjoyment,  choose  rather  to  have  women 
of  their  own,  than  at  once  to  defile  celibacy  and  wedlock.  They 
do  not  invade  another  man's  right  by  adultery,  but  are  jealous  of 
the  dancers,  whose  worship  and  vows  they  share  with  the  gods;  so 
that  they  never  suffer  them,  without  reluctance,  to  contribute  to 
the  amusement  of  kings  and  great  men  f. 

The  rise  of  this  singular  institution  is  not  known.  Probably 
one  Bramin,  who  had  a  concubine  or  a  wife,  associated  with  another 
Bramin  who  had  likewise  his  concubine  or  his  wife;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  mixture  of  so  many  Bramins  and  women  occa? 
sioned  such  confusion,  that  the  women  came  to  be  common  to  all 
those  priests.  Let  but  a  number  of  single  persons  of  both  sexes 
be  collected  into  one  cloister,  and  a  commonality  of  men  and  wo- 
men will  soon  take  place. 

This  freedom,  we  may  suppose,  put  an  end  to  jealousy.  The 
women  were  not  uneasy  at  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  nor  the 


*  All  that  the  mythologists  and  poets  have  feigned  as  enchanting  concerning  the 
nymphs  and  priestesses  of  Venus,  which  renders  the  worship  of  that  deity  so  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  is  to  be  found  realized  among  the  Balliaderes  of  Surat. 

f  Douhtless  they  are  of  opinion,  that  love,  that  pure  and  celestial  incense  of  beau- 
ty, would  be  but  profaned  in  those  hearts,  where  all  its  venality  and  lewdness,  and 
where  even  the  prostitution  of  every  principle  of  honour,  often  paves  the  way  to  the 
Most  honourable  stations. 
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Bramins  at  that  of  their  order.  It  was  rather  a  new  conquest  than 
a  rivalship. 

We  may  likewise  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  palliate  this  licen- 
tiousness in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  all  those  women  were  consecra- 
ted to  the  service  of  the  altars.  It  is  no  less  probable,  that  the 
people  readily  consented  to  this  kind  of  superstition,  as,  by  confin- 
ing the  lawless  desires  of  the  monks  to  one  particular  spot,  it  in- 
sured the  safety  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  contrivance  of  stamping  a  sacred  character  upon  these  cour- 
tesans, might  make  parents  the  more  willing  to  part  with  their  beau- 
tiful  daughters,  and  to  consent  that  they  should  follow  their  cal- 
ling, and  devote  themselves  to  these  seminaries,  from  whence  the 
superannuated  women  might  return  to  society  without  disgrace;  for 
there  is  no  crime  that-  may  not  be  sanctified  by  the  intervention 
of  the  gods.  The  most  sacred  truths  may  be  perverted  by  wick- 
ed men  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  crafty  priest,  be  made  subversive  of 
all  morality.  He  will  affirm,  not  that  such  a  thing  is  pleasing  to 
the  gods  because  it  is  good;  but  that  such  a  thing  is  good  because 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  gods. 

The  Bramins  wanted  only  to  gain  another  po'nt,  in  order  to 
complete  this  institution,  which  was  to  persuade  the  people  that  it 
was  decent,  holy,  and  pleasing  to  the  gods,  to  marry  a  Balliadere, 
in  preference  to  all  other  women;  and  thereby  induce  them  to  soli- 
cit the  relics  of  their  debaucheries  as  a  special  favour. 

In  every  city  there  are  other  companies,  not  so  choice  as  the 
former,  for  the  amusement  of  the  rich.  The  Moors  and  Gentiles 
may  equally  procure  a  sight  of  these  dancers  at  their  country  hou- 
ses, or  in  their  public  assemblies.  There  are  even  strolling  com- 
panies of  them,  conducted  by  old  women,  who  having  been  them- 
selves trained  up  in  these  seminaries,  are  promoted  in  time  to  the 
direction  of  them*. 


*  By  way  of  contrast,  whimsical  enough,  but  the  effect  of  which  is  shocking,  these 
girls  always  carry  along  with  them  some  hireling  musicians,  a  set  of  vile  and  deform- 
ed monsters,  disgraceful  to  nature  These  have  tambarins,  cymbals,  and  fifes,  with 
which  they  perform  concerts,  not  very  agreeable  indeed,  hut  abundantly  regular. 
These  airs,  however,  give  life  to  the  pantomimes  the  subject  of  which  is  common- 
ly an  amorous  intrigue  Love  displays,  in  these  ballets,  all  her  charms,  and  artfully 
-suits  them  to  the  tjste  of  the  spectators  whom  the  Balliadi-res  wish  to  enamour. 

These  female  dancers  pay  very  little  regard  to  modesty,  even  in  public,  but  with- 
out exposing  any  nuditv.  In  private,  their  licentiousness  is  under  less  restraint.  By 
the  lascivious  looks  and  wanton  postures  of  these  priestesses,  full  of  the  deity  who 
inspires  them  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm  and  passion,  with  which  they  are  infla- 
med, is  conveyed  to  all  the  senses,  which  they  instantaneously  set  in  motion.  It  is 
indeed  no  longer  a  passion,  it  is  an  electric  fire,  which  is  communicated  from  one 
single  body  to  all  the  bodies  that  surround  it;  it  is  a  fire  still  more  subtile  than  that 
visible  spark,  causing  an  universal  tremour  in  the  organs,  and  a  general  commotio;! 
in  all  the  members  of  the  assembly. 
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These  handsome  girls  have  the  shocking  custom  of  being  always 
followed  by  an  old  deformed  musician,  perhaps  as  a  foil,  whose 
employment  is  to  beat  time  with  an  instrument  of  brass,  which  we 
have  late  y  borrowed  of  the  Turks,  to  add  to  our  military  music 
and  winch  m  India  B  called  a  tarn.  The  man  who  holds  it  is  con 
t.nualiy  repeating  that  word  with  such  vehemence,  that  by  degrees 
he  works  himself  up  into  dreadful  convulsions,  whilst  the  Ballia- 
deres,  intoxicated  with  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  the  sweets  with 
which  they  are  perfumed,  at  length  lose  their  senses 

Their  dances  are,  almost  all  of  them,  love  pantomimes;  the 
plan,  the  design  the  attitudes,  the  time,  the  airs,  the  cadence,  are 
all  expressive  of  this  passion,  with  all  its  raptures  and  extravagan- 
cies. fa 

Every  thing  conspires  to  the  amazing  success  of  these  voluptu- 
ous women;  theart  and  richness  of  their  attire,  as  well  as  their 
ingenuity  in  setting  off  their  beauty.  Their  long  black  hair  fait 
ing.over  their  shoulders,  or  braided  and  turned  up,  is  loaded  with 
diamonds,  and  stuck  with  flowers.  Their  necklaces  and  bracelets 
are  enriched  with  precious  stones.  Even  their  nose  jewels,  that  or- 
nament which  shocks  us  at  first  sight,  is  wonderfully  pleasing;  it 
sets  off  all  the  other  ornaments  by  the  charms  of  symmetry,  and 
has  an  effect  which  cannot  be  explained,  but  is  felt  in  time. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  care  they  take  to  preserve  their  breasts 

as  one  of  the  most  striking  marks  of  their  beauty.     To  prevent 

hem  from   growing   large  or  ill-shaped,   they  inclose  them  in 

wo  cases,  made  of  an  exceeding  light  wood,  which  are  joined 

her  and  buckled  behind.     These  cases  are  so  smooth,  and  so 

supple,    hat  they  give  way  to  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body. 

without  being  flattened,  and  without  injuring  the  delicacy  of  the 

7^  /^o^e  of  these  cases   is  covered   with  a   leaf  of  gold 

studded  with  diamonds.     This  is  certainly  the  most  refined  kind 

ot  ornament    and  the  best  calculated  to  preserve  beauty.     They 

take  it  of!  and  put  it  on  again  with  singular  facility.     This  cover- 

2uZ  n0t  PreVSnt  r°n?  ff0m  see[nS^  palpitation,  sighings, 
nd  tender  emotions  of  the  breast;  it  conceals  nothing  that  can 
contribute  to  excite  desire.  S 

Most  of  these  dancers  think  it  an  addition  to  the  beauty  of  their 
complexion,  and  the  impression  of  their  looks,  to  trace  a  black 
c-rcle  round  their  eyes  with  a  hair  bodkin,  dipped  in  the  powder 

antImony.     This  borrowed  beautyj  cdebrated  by  aU  the^stem 

recntlT  T      VSr?  °dd  at  firSt  t0  the  E«ropeans/but  custom  has 
"•conciled  them  to  it. 

thJSSw°r?leasirgIs  the  whole  I**,   the  whole  employment, 

Je  whole  felicity  of  the  Balliaderes.     It  is  hard  to  resist  their  se- 

ucmg  manners.      They  even  obtain  a  preference  over  those  beau- 

«*#  Ussimere,  winch  fill  the  seraglios  of  Indostan,  as  the  faif 

vui-..  I.  ^  p 
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Georgians  and  Circassians  fill  those  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople. 
The  modestv,  or  rather  the  reserve,  of  proud  slaves,  sequestered 
from  the  society  of  men,   cannot  balance  the  arts  of  these  expert 

courtesans.  . 

They  were  no  where  so  much  in  repute  as  at  burat,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  city  in  India.  It  began  to  decline  in  1664.  It 
was  sacked  by  the  famous  Sevagi,  who  earned  off  twenty-five  or 
thirty  millions  (About  L.  1,200,000  at  an  average).  The  plunder 
would  have  been  infinitely  greater,  had  not  the  English  and  Dutch 
escaped  the  public  disaster,  by  the  care  they  had  taken  to  fortify 
their  factories,  and  had  not  the  most  valuable  effects  been  lodged 
in  the  castle,  which  was  out  of  the  reach  of  attack.  This  loss 
made  the  inhabitants  more  cautious.  They  surrounded  the  city 
with  walls,  to  prevent  the  like  disaster.  The  mischief  was  repaid 
ed  when  the  English,  in  1686,  were  so  unwarrantably  and  shame- 
fully greedy,  as  to  stop  all  the  ships  that  were  sending  out  from 
Surat  to  the  several  seas.  This  piracy,  which  lasted  three  years, 
deprived  this  famous  market  of  almost  every  branch  of  trade  that 
was  not  its  own  peculiar  property.  The  town  was  nearly  reduced 
to  its  own  natural  riches. 

Other  pirates  have  since  infested  those  latitudes,  and  from  time 
to  time  disturbed  the  operations  of  Surat.  Their  very  caravans, 
that  carried  their  merchandizes  to  Agra,  to  Delhi,  and  all  over  die 
emoire,  were  not  respected  by  the  subjects  of  the  independent  rajas, 
which  they  met  with  on  the  several  roads.  They  had  formerly 
had  recourse  to  a  strange  contrivance  for  the  security  of  their  cara- 
vans, which  was,  to  put  them  under  the  protection  of  a  woman  or 
a  child  of  a  race  held  sacred  by  the  nations  they  dreaded.  When 
those  banditti  approached  to  plunder  the  caravan,  the  guardian 
threatened  to  make  away  with  herself  if  they  persisted  in  their  re- 
solutions:  and  actually  did  so,  if  they  did  not  yield  to  her  remon- 
strances. Those  profligate  men,  who  had  not  been  restrained 
nut  of  respect  for  secred  blood,  were  excommunicated,  degraded, 
and  cast  out  of  their  tribe.  The  dread  of  these  severe  punishments 
was  sometimes  a  check  upon  avarice;  but,  since  all  has  beer ,  in 
combustion  in  Indostan,  no   consideration  can  allay  the  thirst  of 

^Notwithstanding  all  these  misfortunes,  Surat  is  still  a  greattrad- 
;n„  city  The  produce  of  their  numberless.manufcctures  all  oyer 
Sirat  is  deposited  in  her  warehouses.  A  great  part  is  earned 
into  the  inland  countries;  the  rest  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
Sobe  by  an  uninterrupted  navigation.  The  most  common  go  ds 
^duties  a  kind  of  coarse  unbleached  cloth,  worn  in  Pers.a, 
lr,bia  Abyssinia,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  Huelmens, 
which  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner;  and  are  likewise  sold 
to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their  Guinea  trade. 
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The  blue  and  white  checks  of  Carnbaya,  which  are 
mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turky;  some  are  coarse  and  some  fine,  and 
some  even  mixed  with  gold  for  the  wear  of  the  rich. 

The  white  linens  of  Broitschia,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Bafras.  As  they  are  extremely  fine,  they  make  summer  caftans 
for  the  Turks  and  Persians.  The  sort  of  muslin,  with  a  gold  stripe 
at  each  end,  with  which  they  make  their  turbans,  is  manufactured 
at  the  same  place. 

The  printed  linens  of  Amadabat;  whose  colours  are  as  bright, 
as  fine,  and  as  durable  as  those  of  Coromandel.  They  are  worn 
in  Persia,  in  Turky,  and  in  Europe.  The  rich  people  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  islands,  make  pagnes  and  coverlids  of 
them. 

The  gauzes  of  Bairapour;  the  blue  ones  are  worn  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  Persia  and  Turky  for  their  summer  clothing,  and 
the  red  ones  by  the  better  sort.  The  Jews,  who  are  not  allowed 
by  the  Porte  to  wear  white,  make  their  turbans  with  these  gauzes. 

Mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  plain,  striped,  some  with  sattin 
stripes,  some  mixed  with  gold  and  silver.  If  they  were  not  so  dear 
we  should  like  them  even  in  Europe  for  the  brightness  of  their 
colours,  and  the  fine  execution  of  the  flowers,  though  their  pat- 
terns are  so  indifferent.  They  soon  wear  out;  but  this  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  seraglios  of  Turky  and  Persia,  where  the  con- 
sumption of  them  is  made. 

Some  are  all  silk,  called  tapis.  These  are  pagnes  of  several  co- 
lours, much  esteemed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India.  Many  more 
would  be  wore,  were  they  not  under  a  necessity  of  using  foreign 
materials,  which  enhances  the  price  too  much. 

Shawls;  very  light,  warm,  and  fine  cloths,  made  of  the  wool  of 
Cassimere.  They  are  dyed  of  different  colours,  striped  and  flower- 
ed. They  are  worn  for  a  winter  dress  in  Turky,  Persia,  and  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  India.  With  this  precious  wool  they 
weave  turbans,  that  are  ell-wide,  and  a  little  more  than  three  ells 
long,  which  sell  from  2400  to  360O  livres  (About  L.130  on  an 
average).  Though  it  is  sometimes  manufactured  at  Surat,  the 
finest  works  of  this  kind  are  made  at  Cassimere*. 

Besides  the  prodigious  quantity  of  cotton  made  use  of  in  the 
manufactures  of  Surat,  seven  or  eight  thousand  bales  at  least  are 
annually  sent  to  Bengal.  Much  more  is  sent  to  China,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  when  the  crops  are  very  plentiful.  If  they  are  mo- 
derate, the  overplus  is  carried  down  the  Ganges,  where  it  always 
etches  a  better 


price. 


This  is  a  delightful  valley,  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  lndostan,  form- 
fa  by  the  mountains  of  Attack  and  those  of  Caucasus.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  most 
industrious  and  polite  men  of  all  India,  and  by  the  finest   and  most   agreeable 

women.  ° 
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Though  Surat  receives,  in  exchange  for  her  exports,  porcelain 
from  China-,  silk  from  Bengal  and  Persia;  masts  and  pepper  from 
Malabar;  gums,  dates,  dried  fruits,  copper,  and  pearls  from  Persia; 
perfumes  and  slaves  from  Arabia;  great  quantities  of  spices  from 
the  Dutch;  iron,  lead,  cloth,  cochineal,  and  some  hard  wares  from 
the  English;  the  balance  is  so  much  in  her  favour,  as  to  bring  in 
yearly  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  millions  of  livres  (on  an  average 
about  L.  1,1 16,000)  in  ready  money.  The  profit  would  be  much 
greater,  if  the  source  of  the  riches  of  the  court  of  Delhi  was  not 
turned  away.  #      ,  . 

However,  this  balance  could  never  again  rise  to  what  it  was  when 
the  French  settled  at  Surat  in  1668.     Their  leader  was  one  Caron. 
He  was  a  merchant  of  French  extraction,  who  was  grown  old  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  Company.     Hamilton  says,  that  this  able 
man,  who  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  had 
obtained  leave  to  build  a  house  for  his  masters,  on  the  island  where 
the  factory  stood,   which  was  under  his  direction.     This  building 
proved  to  be  a  castle.     The  natives,  who  knew  nothing  of  fortifi- 
cation, did  not  entertain  any  suspicion  of  it.     They  surprised  some 
pieces  of  cannon  that  were  sending  from  Batavia,  and  informed 
the  court  of  what  was  going  forward.     Caron  was  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  Jeddo,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.     As  he  had  no- 
thing reasonable  to  allege  in  his  vindication,  he  was  treated  with 
o-reat  severity  and  contempt.     They  plucked  off  his  beard  by  the 
roots,  put  on  him  a  fool's  cap  and  coat,  and  in  this  trim  exposed 
him  to  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and  he  was  banished  from  the 
empire.     The  reception  he  met  with  at  Java  gave  him  a  disgust 
against  the  interests  he  had  espoused;  and,  actuated  by  revenge, 
he  went  over  to  the  French,  and  became  their  agent. 

Surat,  where  they  had  fixed  him,  did  not 
answer   his   notion  of  a  chief  settlement.    He 
disliked  the  situation;  he  lamented  his  being, 
obliged  to  purchase  his  safety  by  submissions; 
he  foresaw  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  carry 
on  trade  in  competition  with  richer  nations, 
who  knew  more,  and  were  held  in  greater  es- 
teem than  themselves.     He  wished  to  find  an  independent  port  in 
the  centre  of  India,  or  in  some  of  the  spice  islands,  without  winch 
he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  company  to  support  itself.     1W 
BayofTrinquimale,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,   appeared  to  him  to 
unite  all  these  advantages,  and  he  accordingly  sailed  for  that  place 
with  a  powerful  squadron,  which  had  been  sent  him  from  Jiurepe 
under  the  command  of  La  Haye,  and  which  was  to  act  under  his  di- 
rection.    They  believed,  or   feigned  to  believe,  that  they  migM 
settle  there  without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  Dutcn, 


Attach  of  the 
French  upon  the 
islands  of  Ceylon 
and  St  Thomas. 
Their  settlement 
at  Pondicherry. 
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whose  property  had  never  been  acknowledged  by  tlie  sovereign  of 
-the  island,  with  whom  they  had  entered  into  a  treaty. 

All  that  might  indeed  be  true;  but  the  event  was  far  from  being 
fortunate.  They  diyulged  a  project  which  they  ought  to  have  kept 
a  profound  secret;  they  executed  slowly  an  expedition,  which 
ought  to  have  been  efFected  at  once;  they  were  intimidated  by  a 
fleet  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fight,  and  which  could  not, 
possibly,  have  received  orders  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ships  crews  and  land  forces  perished  with 
want  and  sickness;  some  men  were  left  in  a  small  fort  they  had 
erected,  where  they  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender.  With  the 
remainder  they  went  to  seek  provisions  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del;  but  finding  none  either  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Tranque- 
bar,  or  any  where  else,  in  a  fit  of  despair  they  went  and  attacked 
St  Thomas,  where  they  were  informed  there  was  great  plenty. 

This  town,  which  had  long  been  a  flourishing  one,  was  built  by 
ihe  Portuguese  above  a  hundred  years  before.  The  King  of  Gol- 
conda,  having  conquered  the  Carnatic,  could  not  suffer  so  important 
3  place  to  remain  in  foreign  hands;  he  sent  his  generals  to  attack 
it  in  1662,  and  they  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  The  fortifi- 
cations, though  considerable,  and  in  good  repair,  did  not  stop  the 
progress  of  the  French,  who  took  them  by  storm  in  1672.  They 
were  soon  invested,  and  were  forced  to  surrender  two  years  after; 
because  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  war  with  Lewis  XIV.  joined  with 
the  Indians  to  expel  them. 

This  last  event  would  have  entirely  ruined  the  enterprize,  after 
all  the  expence  the  government  had  been  at  to  support  the  com- 
pany, had  not  Martin  been  one  of  the  merchants  sent  on  board  La 
Haye's  squadron.  He  collected  the  remains  of  the  two  colonies 
of  Ceylon  and  St  Thomas,  and  with  them  he  peopled  the  little  town 
of  Pondicherry,  which  had  been  lately  ceded  to  him,  and  which 
was  rising  to  a  city,  when  the  company  conceived  the  fairest  hopes 
of  a  new  settlement,  which  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing in  India. 

Some  priests  belonging  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sions had  preached  the  gospel  at  Siam.  They 
had  gained  the  love  of  the  people  by  their 
doctrine,  and  by  their  behaviour.  Plain,  good- 
natured,  and  humane  men,  without  intrigue  or 
avarice,  they  gave  no  jealousy  to  the  govern- 
ment nor  to  the  people;  they  had  inspired  them  with  respect  and 
love  for  the  French  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  Lewis  XIV. 

A  Greek,  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  spirit,  named  Constantine 
raulkon,  in  his  travels  to  Siam,  had  been  seen  by  the  Prince,  who 
was  so  much  pleased  with  him.,  that  in  a  short  time  he  raised  him 
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to  the  post  of  prime  minister,  or  barcalon,  an  office  which  nearly 
answers  to  our  ancient  Maires  of  the  palace. 

Faulkon  governed  both  the  people  and  the  king  with  despotic 
sway.  The  prince  was  weak,  valetudinary,  and  had  no  issue. 
His  minister  conceived  a  project  to  succeed  him;  possibly  to  de- 
throne him.  It  is  well  known  that  these  attempts  are  as  easy  and 
as  frequent  in  despotic  governments,  as  they  are  difficult  and 
uncommon  in  countries  where  the  Prince  governs  by  the  rules  of 
justice;  where  the  principles  and  measures  of  his  authority  are  re- 
gulated  by  fundamental  and  immutable  laws,  which  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  numerous  bodies  of  able  magistrates.  There  the 
enemies  of  the  sovereign  show  that  they  are  enemies_  of  the  state; 
there  they  find. themselves  soon  stopped  in  their  project  by  all  the 
forces  of  the  nation;  because,  by  rising  up  against  the  chief,  they 
rise  up  against  the  laws,  which  are  the  standing  and  immutable  will 
of  the  nation. 

Faulkon  contrived  to  make  the  French  subservient  to  his  scheme, 
as  some  ambitious  men  had  formerly  made  use  of  a  guard  of  sis 
hundred  Japanese,  who  had  more  than  once  disposed  of  the  crown 
ofSiam.  He  sent  ambassadors  into  France  in  1684  to  make  a 
tender  of  his  master's  alliance,  and  to  offer  sea-ports  to  the  French 
Merchants,  and  to  ask  for  ships  and  troops. 

The  ostentatious  vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  took  advantage  of  this 
embassy.  The  flatterers  of  that  prince,  who  was  too  much  extoll- 
'  ed,  though  he  deserved  commendation,  persuaded  him  that  his 
fame  abroad  throughout  the  whole  world  entitled  him  to  the  ho- 
mage of  the  East.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  the  enjoyment 
of  these  vain  honours;  he  endeavoured  to  improve  the  dispositions 
of  the  king  of  Siam,  to  the  benefit  of  the  India  Company,  and  still 
more  of  the  missionaries.  He  sent  out  a  squadron  with  more  Je- 
suits than  traders;  and  in  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  between 
the  two  kings,  the  French  ambassadors,  directed  by  the  Jesuit  Ta- 
chard,  attended  much  more  to  the  concerns  of  religion  than  those 

of  commerce. 

The  Company  still  entertained  great  hopes  of  the  settlement  at 
Siam,  and  these  hopes  were  not  ill-grounded. 

That  kingdom,  though  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  that 
runs  on  till  It  meets  with  the  rocks  of  Tartary,  is  so  prodigiously 
fertile,  that  many  of  the  cultivated  lands  yield  two  hundred  to  one. 
Some  will  even  bear  plentiful  crops  of  rice  spontaneously.  lhat 
grain,  left  to  the  care  of  nature,  sows  itself  again,  and  grows  the 
next  year,  without  any  other  culture  than  what  the  waters  of  the 
river  afford,  which  flows  all  across  the  kingdom. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  fruits  grow  in  such  plenty 
and  variety,  or  are  so  wholesome,  as  in  this  delightful  spot,    borne 
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are  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  those  which  are  common  in  other 
climates  are  much  higher  flavoured  than  any  where  else. 

The  earth,  always  covered  with  these  ever-growing  treasures 
conceals  under  a  very  thin  surface,  mines  of  gold,  copper,  loadstone' 
iron,  lead,  and  calm,  that  species  of  tin  which  is  so  highly  esteem' 
ed  all  over  Asia.  J 

All  these  advantages  are  rendered  useless  by  the  most  horrid 
despotism.  A  prince,  corrupted  by  his  very  power,  oppresses  his 
people  by  his  caprices,  whilst  he  is  indulging  in  his  seraglio,  or 
suffers  them  to  be  oppressed  by  his  indolence.  At  Siam  there 
are  none  but  slaves,  and  no  subjects.  The  men  are  divided  into! 
three  classes;  the  first  serve  as  a  guard  to  the  monarch,  till  his 
lands,  and  work  at  different  trades  in  his  palace;  the  second  are 
appointed  to  public  labours,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  state-  the 
last  are  magistrates,  ministers,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
kingdom.  No  Siamese  is  advanced  to  any  eminent  post,  but  he  is 
allowed  a  certain  number  of  men,  who  are  at  his  disposal;  so  that 
the  salaries  annexed  to  great  offices  are  well  paid  at  the  court  of 
hum,  ^  because  they  are  not  paid  in  money,  but  in  men,  who  cost 
the  prince  nothing.  These  unfortunate  people  are  registered  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  On  the  first  summons,  every  one  must  repair 
to  the  post  assigned  him,  upon  pain  of  being  put  in  irons,  or  con- 
demned to  the  bastinado. 

In  a  country  where  all  the  men  must  work  for  the  government 
or  six  months  m  the  year  without  being  paid  or  maintained,  and 
the  other  six  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  the  whole  year:  in  such  a 
country,  the  very  lands  must  feel  the  effects  of  tyranny/  there  can 
be  no  property.  Those  delicious  fruits  that  enrich  the  gardens  of 
the  monarch  and  the  grandees,  are  not  suffered  to  ripen  in  those" 

cET"     ^ the  Sf-ierS'  Wh°  ar£  S6nt  °Ut  t0  ™™  the 
o-ctod,,  discover  some  choice  tree,  they  never  fail  to  mark  it  for 

Je  tyrant  s  table,  or  those  of  his  ministers.     The  owner  becomes 

vereg"enaldeS        '  "  anSW£rable  f°r  the  f™t,  under  very  se- 

.  The  men  are  not  only  slaves  to  men,  but  to  the  very  beasts 

ne  king  of  Siam  keeps  a  great  number  of  elephants.     Those  of 

Z    %?re  W2ited  Up°n'   3nd   treated   wIth  extraordinary  ho- 

cSntlv       Tnf-         "I  fif-Sen  SlaWS  t0  3ttend  them>  wh°  are 

or  tn  7  flft*1  »  pthennS  Srass.'  bananas>   "*4  sugar-canes 

are  If  ,  ,g  takeS  S°  mUch  Pnde  inthese  features,  which 

tha ,  h    J       "Sf'- that  he  rat6S  his  P°wer  rather  bv  ^^ir  number 

P    hJ  thn  0I  !11S  Provinces.     Under  pretence  of  feeding  them 

SSS"  attend,3ntS  t111  dHve  them  int°  Sr°Unds  and  °-h-ds To 
th   e  Wd T'  UK  °WinerS  WlU  pUrdlase  an  exemption  from 

«*e . hardships  by  continual  presents.     No  body  would  dare  to  shut 
*  field  against  the  king's  elephants,  many  of  xvhom  are  decora  el 
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with  honourable  titles,  and  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  » 

th?Sotmany  kinds  of  tyranny  make  the  Siamese  detest  their  native 
country,  though  they  look  upon  it  as  the  best  upon  earth,  most  of 
thcrnflyW  from  oppression  into  the  forests,  where  they  lead  a  savage 
Se  inLkeiy  preferable  to  that  of  society  corrupted  by  despotism. 
So  great  is  this  desertion,  that,  from  the  port  of  Mergui  to  Juthia, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  you  may  travel  for  a  week  together,  and 
not  meet  with  the  least  population,  through  immense  plains,  well 
watered  with  a  fine  rich  soil,  and  still  bearing  the  marks  of  former 
culture.     That  fine  country  is  now  over-run  with  tygers. 

It  was  formerly  peopled  with  men.  Besides  the  natives,  it  was- 
full  of  colonies,  which  came  successively  from  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia.  Their  inducement  was  the  immense  trade  carried  on. 
there  All  historians  attest,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  s.xteenth 
century,  a  vast  number  of  ships  came  into  their  roads  every  year. 
ThJtyranny,  which  prevailed  soon  after,  proved  the  destruction 
of ThVminesI  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  With  them  disap- 
tared  all  the  foreign  merchants,  and  even  the  trading  part  of 
55  nation.  The  state  fell  into  confusion,  and  consequently  grew 
anguid.  The  French,  on  their  arrival,  found  it  sunk  into  tins 
state  of  degradation.  It  was  in  general  poor,  without  any  know- 
1  dgeofthe  arts,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  despotic ;  tyrant 
who  engrossing  all  the  trade  to  himself,  must  of  course  bring  itto 
Ithin"  What  few  ornaments  and  articles  of  luxury  were  con- 
Sn«Ut  court,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  came  from  Japan 
Th'Siamese  had  a  great  regard  for  the  Japanese,  and  were  very 

^MeU "matter  to  divert  them  from  this  attachment,  and 
vet  it  was  the  only  way  of  procuring  a  demand  for  the  produce  of 
French  industry.      If  any  thing  could  effect  this  change,  it  was  he 
ChristnreligL,  whicfr  the  priests  of  the  foreign  — 
preached  to  them,  and  not  without  success;  but  the  Jew  its,  too 
£3?  devoted  to  Faulkon,  who  began  to  be  odious  abused  Aefij 
vour  they  enjoyed  at  court,  and  drew  upon  themselves  the  hatred 
nf  the    beoplel   and   this    odium   reflected  upon  their  religion. 
They  bud? churches  before  there  were  any  Christian,     1  hey 
founded  monasteries,  and,  by  these  proceedings,   disgus d> 
common  people  and  the  Tahpoys.  _  These  are  their  monks     pme 
live  solitary,  and  some  are  intriguing  men.     They ^pieacfc 
people  the  doctrines   and  precepts  of  bommona  Kodom.     i 
Stiver  of  the  Siamese  was  long  *^£^gl* 
sire-  been  revered  as  a  god,  or  as  an  emanation  of  the _  JUeiry, 

"nofGod.    ^^f^^S^SS^^^ 

He  lived  upon  one  grain  of  rice  a-day.     He  pullea  out 

fyes  to  gi/e  to  a  poor  man,  having  nothing  else  to  give  to  bn» 
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Another  time  he  gave  away  his  wife.  He  commanded  the  stars, 
the  rivers,  and  the  mountains.  But  he  had  a  brother,  who  was 
always  thwarting  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  mankind.  God 
avenged  him,  and  crucified  that  unhappy  brother.  This  fable 
prejudiced  the  Siamese  against  the  religion  of  a  crucified  God; 
and  they  could  not  revere  Jesus  Christ,  because  he  died  the  same 
death  as  the  brother  of  Sommona  Kodom. 

If  the  French  could  not  carry  their  commodities  to  Siam,  thev 
could  at  least  inspire  the  people  with  a  taste  for  them,  prepare 
the  way  for  a  great  trade  with  this  country,  and  avail  themselves 
of  that  which  actually  offered,  to  open  connections  with  all  the 
east.  The  situation  of  that  kingdom  between  two  gulphs,  where 
it  takes  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  of  sea-coast  on  the 
one,  and  about  two  hundred  on  the  other,  would  have  opened  the 
navigation  of  all  the  seas  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  fortress 
of  Bancocock,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  which  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  an  excellent  market  for  all 
dealings  they  might  have  had  with  China,  the  Philippines,  Or  any 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  India.  Mergui,  the  principal  fort  of  the 
kingdom,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Asia,  which  had  likewise  been 
ceded  to  them,  greatly  promoted  their  trade  with  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  chiefly  with  Bengal.  It  secured  to  them  an 
advantageous  intercourse  with  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Ava,  Ara- 
cam,  and  Lagos,  countries  still  more  barbarous  than  Siam,  but 
where  are  found  the  finest  rubies  in  the  world,  and  some  gold 
dust.  All  these  countries,  as  well  as  Siam,  produce  the  tree  which' 
yields  that  precious  gum,  with  which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
make  their  varnish,  and  whoever  is  in  possession  of  this  commo- 
dity, may  be  sure  of  carrying  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  China 
and  Japan. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  coming  into  good  settlements,  which 
cost  the  Company  nothing,  and  might  throw  into  their  hands  a 
great  part  of  die  trade  of  the  East,  they  might  have  brought  home 
from  Siam,  ivory,  logwood,  like  that  which  is  cut  in  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  a  great  deal  of  cassia,  and  all  that  quantity  of  buffalo 
and  dear  skins  that  the  Dutch  formerly  brought  from  thence.  They 
might  have  cultivated  pepper  there,  and,  possibly,  other  spices 
which  were  not  to  be  found  there,  as  they  did  not  understand  the 
culture  of  them,  and  because  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Siam  are 
so  indifferent  to  every  thing,  that  nothing  succeeds  with  them. 

The  French  paid  no  attention  to  these  objects.  The  factors  of 
the  Company,  the  officers,  the  soldiers,  the  Jesuits,  all  were  igno- 
rant of  trade:  Their  whole  attention  was  taken  up  in  converting 
tae  natives,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  them.  At  last,  after 


having  given 
when  he  was 

VOL.  I. 


very  trifling  assistance  to  Faulkon,  at  the  instant 
sady  to  execute  his  designs,  they  were  involved 
SO 
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in  his  disgrace;  and  the  fortresses  of  Mergui  and  Bancocock, 
defended  by  French  garrisons,  were  taken  from  them  by  the  basest 
of  all  nations. 

During  the  short  time  that  the  French  were  settled  at  Siam, 
the  Company  sought  to  get  a  footing  in  Tonquin.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  they  might  trade  safely,  and  to  advantage,  with 
a  nation  which  had  for  ages  been  instructed  by  the  Chinese.  Their 
religion  is  Theism,  the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  whose  precepts  and 
writings  are  held  there  in  greater  veneration  than  even  in  China. 
But  there  is  not  the  same  agreement  as  in  China,'  between  the 
principles  of  government,  religion,  laws,  opinion,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies. Accordingly,  though  Tonquin  has  the  same  lawgiver,  it 
is  far  from  having  the  same  morals.  You  find  there  ^  neither  that 
respect  for  parents,  that  love  for  the  prince,  those  reciprocal  affec- 
tions, nor  those  social  virtues,  which  you  meet  with  in  China;  nor 
have  they  the  same  good  order,  police,  industry,  or  activity. 

This  nation,  which  is  devoted  to.  excessive   indolence,  and  is 
voluptuous  without   taste  or   delicacy,  lives  in   continual  distrust 
of  its  sovereigns  and  strangers.     It  is  doubtful  whether  their  sedi- 
tious humour   proceeds  from  a   natural  restlessness  of  temper,  or 
whether  the  Chinese  system  of  morality  has  instructed  the  people, 
without  mending  the   government.     The   improvement  of  know- 
ledge, whether   it  ascends  from  the  people  to  the  government,  or 
descends   from  the  government  to  the  people,  should  unite  their 
assistance,   otherwise   it   would   be  productive  of  fatal  revolutions. 
In  Tonquin,  there  is  a  constant  struggle  between  the  eunuchs  who 
govern,  and  the   people  who   impatiently   bear  the  yoke.     Every 
thing  languishes,   and  tends  to  ruin  in  the  midst  of  these  dissen- 
tions;  and   these   calamities   must  increase,   till   the   people  have 
compelled  their  masters   to  grow  wiser,   or  the  masters  have  ren- 
dered their  subjects'  quite  insensible.     The  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch,  who  had  attempted  to  form  some  connections  in  Tonqum, 
had   been  forced   to  give  them  up.     The  French  were  not  more 
successful.     No   Europeans   have  since  carried  on  that  navigation, 
except  some  few  merchants  of  Madras,  who   have  alternately  for- 
saken and  resumed  it.     They  divide  with  the  Chinese  the  expor- 
tation of  copper  and  ordinary  silks,  the  only  tolerable  commodities 
that  country  affords. 

Cochinchina  lay  too  near  Siam  not  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
French,  and  they  would  probably  have  fixed  there,  had  they  had 
sagacity  enough  to  foresee  what  degree  of  splendour  that  rising 
state  would  one  day  acquire.  The  Europeans  are  indebted  to  a 
philosophical  traveller  for  what  little  they  know  with  any  certain- 
ty concerning  that  fine  country.  The  following  is  the  result  ot 
his  observations.  . 

When  the  French  arrived  in  those  distant  regions,  they  learned. 
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.that,  about  half  a  century  before,  a  prince  of  Tonquin,  as  he  was 
flying  from  his  sovereign,  who  pursued  him  as  a  rebel,  had,  with  his 
soldiers  and  adherents,  crossed  the  river,  which  serves  as  a  barrier 
between  Tonquin  and  Cochinchina.  The  fugitives,  who  were  war- 
like and  civilized  men,  soon  expelled  the  scattered  inhabitants,  who 
wandered  about  without  any  society  or  form  of  government,  and 
had  no  other  but  that  mutual  interest  which  prompted  them  not  to 
injure  one  another.  Here  they  founded  an  empire  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  culture  and  property.  Rice  was  the  food  the  most  easily 
cultivated,  and  the  most  plentiful;  upon  this,  therefore,  the  new 
colonists  bestowed  their  first  attention.  The  sea  and  the  rivers 
afforded  an  ample  provision  of  excellent  fish,  which  was  an  induce- 
ment to  inhabit  their  banks.  They  bred  domestic  animals,  some 
for  food,  and  others  for  labour.  They  cultivated  the  trees  they 
were  most  in  want  of,  such  as  the  cotton  for  their  clothing. 
The  mountains  and  forests,  which  could  not  possibly  be  culti- 
vated, afforded  wild  fowl,  metals,  gums,  perfumes,  and  timbers 
of  an  excellent  kind.  These  productions  proved  so  many  mate- 
rials, means,  and  objects  of  commerce.  They  built  one  hundred 
gallies,  which  are  constantly  employed  in  defending  the  coasts  of 
the  kingdom. 

All  these  seyeral  advantages  were  well  bestowed  upon  a  people 
of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition:  a  disposition  which  they  partly 
owe  to  the  women,  either  from  the  natural  ascendant  of  beauty, 
or  from  their  assiduity  to  labour,  or  from  their  readiness  at  bu- 
siness. In  general,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  first  beginnings  of  all 
societies,  the  women  are  sooner  civilized  than  the  men.  Their 
very  weakness,  their  sedentary  life,  their  being  more  taken  up 
with  a  variety  of  lesser  cares,  furnish  them  sooner  with  that 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  incline  them  to  those  domestic 
attachments,  which  are  the  first  promoters  and  strongest  ties  of 
society.  This  is,  possibly,  the  reason  why,  in  many  savage  na- 
tions, the  women  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  civil  go- 
vernment, which  is  but  a  higher  degree  of  domestic  economy, 
oo  long  as  the  state  is  but  as  one  great  family,  the  women  are 
capable  of  undertaking  the  management  of  it.  Then,  undoubt- 
edly, the  people  are  happiest,  especially  in  a  climate  where  nature 
has  left  but  little  for  man  to  do. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Cochinchina.  The  people,  though  but 
imperfectly  civilized,  enjoy  that  happiness  which  might  excite  the 
envy  of  more  improved  societies.  They  have  neither  robbers  nor 
beggars.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  live  at  his  own  house,  or  at 
his  neighbour's.  A  traveller  freely  enters  a  house  in  any  village, 
sits  down  to  table,  eats  and  drinks,  without  being  invited  or  asked 
any  questions,  and  then  goes  away  without  returning  thanks.  He 
K  a  man,  and  therefore  a  friend  and  relation  of  the  family.     If 
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he  is  a  foreigner,  lie  will  excite  more  curiosity,  but  is  equally  wel- 
come. 

These  customs  are  the  relics  of  the  government  of  the  six  first 
kings  of  Cochinchina,  and  derived  from  the  original  contract  en- 
tered into  between  the  nation  and  their  leader,  before  they  crossed 
the  river  that  divides  Tonquin  from  Cochinchina.  These  men 
were  weary  of  oppression.  They  dreaded  the  like  calamity,  and 
therefore  took  care  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  authority,  which 
is  so  apt  to  transgress  its  due  limits,  if  not  kept  under  some  re- 
straint. Their  chief,  who  had  set  them  an  example  of  liberty,  and 
taught  them  to  revolt,  promised  them  that  felicity  which  he  him- 
self chose  to  enjoy;  that  of  a  just,  mild,  and  parental  government. 
He  cultivated  with  them  the  land  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  to- 
gether. He  never  demanded  any  thing  of  them,  but  a  yearly  and 
voluntary  supply,  to  enable  him  to  defend,  the  nation  against  the 
tyrant  of  Tonquin,  who,  for  a  long  time,  pursued  them  beyond 
the  river. 

This  primitive  contract  was  religiously  observed  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  under  five  or  six  successors  of  that  brave  deliverer:  but 
at  last  it"  has  been  infringed.  This. reciprocal  and  solemn  engage- 
ment is  still  renewed  every  year  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  in 
a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  nation,  held  in  open  air,  where 
the  oldest  man  presides,  and  where  the  king  only  assists  as  a  private 
person.  That  prince  still  honours  and  protects  agriculture,  but 
does  not,  like  his  predecessors,  set  the  example  of  labour.  When 
he  speaks  of  his  subjects,  he  still  says,  They  are  my  children;  but 
they  are  no  longer  so.  His  courtiers  have  styled  themselves  his 
slaves,  and  have  given  him  the  pompous  and  sacrilegious  title  of 
king  of  heaven.  "From  that  moment,  men  must  have  appeared  to 
him  but  as  so  many  insects  creeping  on  the  ground.  The  gold 
which  he  has  digged  out  of  the  mines  has  put  a  stop  to  agriculture. 
He  has  despised  the  homely  roof  of  his  ancestors,  and  would  have 
a  palace.  Its  circumference  has  been  marked  out,  and  compre- 
hends a  whole  league.  Thousands  of  cannon  planted  round  the 
walls  of  this  palace,  make  it  formidable  to  the  people.  It  now  en- 
closes a  despotic  monarch;  in  a  short  time  he  will  no  more  be  seen; 
and  this  invisibility,  which  characterises  the  majesty  of  eastern 
kings,  will  substitute  the  tyrant  to  the  father  of  the  nation. 

The  discovery  of  gold  has  naturally  brought  on  that  of  taxes;  and 
the  name  of  administration  of  the  finances  will  soon  supersede 
that  of  civil  legislation  and  social  contract.  Tributes  are  no  lon- 
ger free  will-offerings,  but  extortions  levied  by  compulsion.  De- 
signing men  go  to  the  king's  palace,  and  craftily  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  plundering  the  provinces.  With  gold  they  at  once  pur- 
chase a  right  of  committing  crimes,  and  the  privilege  of  impunity: 
they  bribe  the  courtiers,  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates, 
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and  oppress  the  husbandmen.  The  traveller  already  sees,  as  he 
passes  along,  grounds  lying  uncultivated,  and  whole  villages  for- 
saken by  their  inhabitants.  This  king  of  heaven,  like  the  gods  of 
Epkurus,  carelessly  suffers  plagues  and  calamities  to  vex  the  land. 
He  is  ignorant  of  the  sufferings  and  distresses  of  his  people,  who 
will  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  annihilation,  like  the  savages  whose 
territories  they  now  possess.  All  nations  governed  by  despotism 
must  inevitably  perish  in  this  manner.  If  Cochinchina  relapses 
into  that  chaos  out  of  which  it  emerged  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  it  will  be  wholly  disregarded  by  the  navigators  who 
now  frequent  its  harbours.  The  Chinese,  who  carry  on  the  prin- 
cipal trade  there,  get  in  exchange  for  their  own  commodities  wood 
for  small  work,  and  timber  for  building  houses  and  ships. 

An  immense  quantity  of  sugar,  the  raw  at  four  livres  (3s.  6d.) 
a-hundred  weight,  the  white  at  eight  (7s.),  and  sugar-candy  at 
ten  (8s.  9d.).  Very  good  silk,  sattins,  and  pitre,  the  fibres  of  a 
tree,  not  unlike  the  banana,  which  they  fraudulently  mix  in  their 
manufactures.  Black  and  ordinary  tea,  which  serves  for  the  con- 
sumption of  common  people.  Excellent  cinnamon,  which  sells 
three  or  four  times  dearer  than  that  of  Ceylon.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle of  it;  it  grows  only  upon  one  mountain,  which  is  alway  sur- 
rounded with  guards.  Excellent  pepper,  and  such  pure  iron,  that 
they  work  it  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine,  without  smelting.  Gold 
of  three  and  twenty  carrats,  which  is  found  there  in  greater  plen- 
ty than  in  any  other  part  of  the  East.  Eagle-wood,  which  is 
more  or  less  esteemed  as  it  is  more  or  less  rosinous.  The  pieces 
that  contain  most  of  this  rosin  are  commonly  taken  from  the  heart, 
or  from  the  root  of  the  tree.  They  are  called  calunbac,  and  are 
always  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  Chinese,  who  account 
them  the  highest  cordial  in  nature.  They  are  carefully  preserved 
m  pewter-boxes,  to  keep  them  from  drying.  When  they  are  to 
be  administred,  they  are  ground  upon  a  marble,  with  such  liquids 
as  are  best  suited  to  the  disorder  they  are  intended  to  remove. 
The  inferior  eagle-wood,  which  always  sells,  at  least,  at  one  hundred 
livres  (L.4  7  6)  a-pound,  is  carried  to  Persia,  Turky,  and  Arabia. 
Ihey  use  it  to  perfume  their  clothes,  and  sometimes  their  apart- 
ments, upon  very  particular  occasions,  and  they  then  mix  it  with  am- 
ber. It  is  also  used  for  another  purpose.  It  is  a  custom  among 
those  nations,  when  they  are  desirous  of  showing  their  visitors 
great  civilities,  to  present  them  with  pipes,  then  with  coffee  and 
sweat-meats.  When  conversation  begins  to  grow  languid,  the  sher- 
bet is  brought  in,  which  is  considered  as  a  hint  to  depart.  As 
soon  as  the  stranger  rises  to  go  away,  they  bring  in  a  little  pan 
with  eagle-wood,  and  perfume  his  beard,  sprinkling  it  with  rose- 
water. 

Though  the  French,  who  had  scarce  any  thing  else  to  bring 
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but  cloth,  lead,  gun-powder,  and  brimstone,  were  obliged  to  trade 
with  Cochinchina  chiefly  in  money,  yet  they  were  under  a  neces- 
sity of  pursuing  this  trade  in  competition  with  the  Chinese.  This 
inconvenience  might  have  been  obviated  by  the  profit  that  would 
have  been  made  upon  goods  sent  to  Europe,  or  sold  in  India;  but  it 
is  now  too  late  to  attempt  it.  Probity  and  honesty,  the  essentials  of 
an  active  and  solid  trade,  are  forsaking  these  regions,  which  were 
formerly  so  flourishing,  in  proportion  as  the  government  becomes 
arbitrary,  and  consequently  unjust.  In  a  short  time,  no  greater 
number  of  ships  will  be  seen  in  their  harbours  than  in  those  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  where  they  were  scarcely  known. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French  Company,  driven  from  Siam, 
and  without  hopes  of  settling  at  the  extremities  of  Asia,  began  to 
regret  their  factory  at  Surat,  where  they  dared  not  appear  again, 
since  they  had  left  it  without  paying  their  debts. .  They  had  lost 
-  the  only  market  they  knew  of  for  their  cloths,  their  lead,  and  their 
iron;  and  they  were  continually  at  a  loss  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
to  answer  the  fancies  of  the  mother-country,  and  the  wants  of  the 
colonies.  By  fulfilling  all  their  former  engagements,  they  might 
"have  recovered  their  forfeited  liberty.  The  Mogul  government 
■wished  for  a  greater  competition  in  their  roads,  and  would  have 
preferred  the  French  to  the  English,  who  had  purchased  of  the 
court  an  exemption  from  all  duties,  and  often  urged  them  to  it. 
Whether  it  was  for  want  of  honesty,  of  skill,  or  of  means,  certain 
it  is,  that  the  Company  never  could  remove  the  reproach  they  had 
incurred.  They  confined  their  whole  attention  to  the  fortifying 
of  Pondicherry,  when  they  were  suddenly  prevented  by  a  bloody 


war,  owing  to  remote  causes. 


The  loss  and 
recovery  of  Pon- 
dicherry, which 
became  the  chief 
settlement  i7i  In- 
dia. 


The  northern  Barbarians,  who  had  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  that  was  mistress  of  the 
world,  established  a  form  of  government,  which 
would  not  admit  of  augmenting  their  conquests, 
and  kept  every  state  within  its  natural  limits. 
The  abolition  of  the  feudal  laws,  and  the  altera- 
tions consequent  upon  it,  seemed  to  tend  to  a  se- 
cond universal  monarchy;  but  the  Austrian  power,  weakened  by 
the  great  extent  of  their  possessions,  and  their  distance  from  each 
other,  could  not  overturn  the  bulwarks  that  were  raising  against  it. 
After  a  whole  century  of  contests,  hopes,  and  disappointments,  it  was 
forced  to  yield  to  a  nation,  whose  strength,  position,  and  activity, 
rendered  her  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarine  began  this  revolution  by  their  intrigues.  Tu- 
renne  and  Conde  completed  it  by  their  victories.  Colbert  settled 
it  by  the  introduction  of  arts,  and  of  all  kind  of  manufactures,  a 
Lewis  XIV.  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  not,  perhaps,  the 
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greatest  monarch  of  his  age,  but  one  who  best  supported  the  dig- 
nity of  the  throne,  had  been  more  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  and  the  sense  of  his  grandeur,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  he  might  have  carried  his  good  fortune.  His  vanity 
proved  detrimental  to  his  ambition.  After  bending  his  own  sub- 
jects to  his  will,  he  wanted  to  do  the  same  with  his  neighbours, 
His  pride  raised  him  more  enemies  than  his  influence  and  his 
genius  could  supply  him  with  allies  and  resources. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  flatteries  of  his  panegyrists  and 
courtiers,  who  promised  him  universal  monarchy;  and  the  plea- 
sure he  took  in  these  adulations  contributed  still  more  than  the 
extent  of  his  power,  to  inspire  a  dread  of  universal  conquest  and 
slavery.  The  distresses  and  invectives  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
dispersed  by  a  tyrannical  fanaticism,  completed  the  hatred  he 
had  incurred  by  his  successes,  and  the  abuse  he  made  of  his  pro- 
sperity. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  a  man  of  a  steady,  upright  disposition, 
and  of  a  penetrating  judgment,  endowed  with  every  virtue  that  is 
consistent  with  ambition,  became  the  centre  of  all  these  resent- 
ments, which  he  had  long  fomented  by  his  negociations  and  his 
emissaries.  France  was  attacked  by  the  most  formidable  confe- 
deracy recorded  in  history,  and  yet  she  was  constantly  trium- 
phant. 

She  was  not  so  successful  in  Asia  as  in"  Europe.  The  Dutch  first 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  natives  to  attack  Pondicherry, 
which  they  never  could  be  compelled  to  restore.  The  Indian 
prince,  to  whom  they  applied  for  that  purpose,  was  not  to  be  brib- 
ed by  their  gold  to  agree  to  so  perfidious  a  proposal.  His  con- 
stant answer  was,  The  French  have  bought  that  place,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  turn  them  out.  What  the  Raja  refused  to  do,  the  Dutch 
did  themselves.  They  besieged  the  town  in  1 693,  and  were  obliged 
to  restore  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  they  found  it. 

Martin  was  again  appointed  director,  and  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  with  that  wisdom,  skill,  and  integrity,  which  was 
expected  from  him.  That  able  and  virtuous  merchant  drew  fresh 
colonists  to  Pondicherry,  and  made  the  place  agreeable  to  them, 
by  the  good  order  he  maintained  there,  and  by  his  moderation 
and  justice.  He  found  means  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 
neighbouring  princes,  whose  friendship  was  of  consequence  to  an 
infant  colony.  He  selected  and  trained  up  excellent  subjects,  and 
sent  them  to  the  Asiatic  markets,  and  to  the  several  princes.  He 
had  persuaded  the  French,  that  as  they  were  come  last  to  India, 
nnding  themselves  there  in  a  weak  condition,  and  without  hopes  of 
assistance  from  home,  the  only  way  to  succeed  was  to  give  the  na- 
tiTes  a  good  opinion  of  them.     He  made  them  put  off  that  levity, 
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and  those  scornful  airs,  which  so  often  make  their  nation  insuffer- 
able to  strangers.  They  grew  modest,  gentle,  and  assiduous  to 
business;  they  learned  the  art  of  behaving  suitably  to  the  genius 
of  the  several  nations,  and  to  particular  circumstances.  Those 
who  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  Company's  service,  frequent- 
ing different  courts,  got  acquainted  with  the  places  where  the  finest 
stuffs  were  manufactured,  the  staples  where  the  choisest  commodi- 
ties were  to  be  met  with,  and,  in  short,  with  all  the  particulars 
relative  to  the  inland  trade  of  every  country. 

All  that  Martin  could  do,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
success  to  the  Company,  by  the  good  Opinion  he  gave  of  the 
French,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  train  up  agents,  by  the  informa- 
tions he  procured,  and  by  the  good  order  he  maintained  in  Pondi- 
cherry,  which  daily  acquired  new  inhabitants;  but  all  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  invigorate  a  feeble  constitution,  as  that  of  the  Com- 
pany had  always  been  *. 


*  The  first  step  taken  was  to  prohibit  the  selling  of  Indian  stuffs  to  foreigners, 
■with  the  view,  as  it  was  said,  to  force  them  to  purchase  those  of  France.  It  was  im- 
possible the  nation  could  gain  any  thing  by  such  a  romantic  scheme,  and  the  Company 
lost  thereby  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  their  trade. 

The  introduction  of  raw  silk  from  China  and  Bengal  was  prohibited,  under  the 
pretext  that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees;  though  the  truth  is,  that 
the  tenth  part  thereof  did  not  remain  in  the  kingdom,  the  rest  being  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  countries  with  a  considerable  profit. 

They  exported  to  India  some  painted  calicoes,  but  a  much  greater  quantity  of  plain 
calicoes,  which  had  been  printed  within  the  kingdom  after  the  Indian  manner.  The 
fondness  which  Europe  then  had  for  French  fashions,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
this  branch  of  manufacture;  but  ignorance  and  greed  afterwards  put  an  end  to  it,  as 
falling  within  the  general  prohibition  of  painted  calicoes. 

By  the  book  of  rates,  established  in  1 G64,  the  goods  which  the  Company  were 
at  liberty  to  import,  paid  such  very  moderate  duties,  that  the  highest  did  not  amount 
to  three'per  cent.  Besides  this,  an  additional  duty  was  paid  of  six  livres  on  every 
piece  of  cotton  of  ten  ells,  twenty  livres  per  ell  for  gold  or  silver  stuffs,  and  fifty 
sous  per  ell  for  plain  taffetas  and  sattins.  •  In  a  little  after  this,  however,  none  of  these 
commodities  were  allowed  to  be  sold  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  importation  of 
muslins  was  for  a  time  prohibited.  All  these  variations  convinced  Europe,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  commerce  is  fixed  or  established  in  a  country,  where  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  caprice  of  a  minister,  or  private  interest  of  those  in  administration. 

All  these  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Company,  had  been  preceded  by  number-, 
less  faults  on  their  own  part.  The  original  stockholders  had  not  paid  up  their  sub- 
sciptions  with  that  punctuality  so  necessary  in  the  affairs  of  tommerce.  The  conduct 
of  the  governors  and  agents  had  neither  been  well  directed,  nor  properly  inspected . 
They  had  made  dividends  upon  their  capital,  which  should  have  arisen  only  from 
their  profits.  The  most  brilliant,  though  very  unhappy  reign,  had  served  as  a  model 
to  a  Company  of  merchants.  Voyages  had  been  made  with  the  same  security  in 
the  time  of  general  disorder,  as  during  the  most  profound  peace;  and  they  had  given 
up  to  a  particular  body  the  China  trade,  which,  of  all  that  can  he  carried  0:1  in  Asia, 
is  the  most  easy,  advantageous,  and  sure.  All  these  events  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  downfai  of  the  Company.  The  misfortunes  of  the  war  for  the  succession  01 
Spain,  hastened  their  ruin. 

The  consciousness  of  their  inability,  in  ]  708,  to  undertake  any  expedition,  cletei- 
mined  them  to  give  their  consent,  that  a  certain  rich  individual  should  send  two 
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Decline  of  the 

French  Company, 
and  the  cause  of 
it. 


The  first  scheme  was  to  establish  a  great 
empire  at  Madagascar.  A  single  armament 
carried  over  1688  persons,  who  were  made  to 
expect  a  delightful  climate,  and  a  rapid  for- 
tune; whereas  they  found  nothing  but  famine, 
discord,  and  death. 

So  unfortunate  a  beginning  discouraged  the  adventurers  from 
an  undertaking,  which  they  had  entered  upon  for  fashion's  sake, 
or  out  of  complaisance.  The  owners  of  shares  had  not  made 
good  their  payments  so  punctually  as  they  ought,  which  is  an  es- 
sential thing  in  commercial  concerns.  The  government,  which 
had  engaged  to  lend,  without  interest,  a  fifth  part  of  the  sums 
which  should  come  into  the  Company's' coffers,  and  had  as  yet 
been  called  upon  but  for  two  millions  (L.87,500),  again  drew  the 
same  sum  out  of  the  public  treasure,  in  hopes  of  supporting  the 
work  they  had  begun.  Some  time  after,  they  carried  their  gene- 
rosity further  still,  and  freely  gave  what  at  first  was  only  lent. 

This  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  could  not,  however, 
enable  the  Company  to  proceed  in  their  operations.  They  were 
forced  to  confine  them  to  Surat  and  Pondicherry,  and  to  abandon 
their  settlements  at  Bantam,  Rajapore,  Tilseri,  Muzulipatam,  Gom- 
broon, and  Siam.  No  doubt  they  had  too  many  factories,  and, 
some  were  ill  situated;  but  this  was  not  the  reason  for  deserting 
them;  it  was  merely  their  inability  to  support  them. 

Soon  after  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  a  step  further.  In 
1682,  they  gave  permission,  indiscriminately;  to  French  subjects 
and  foreigner  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  for  five  years,  in  the 
Company's  ships,  paying  the  freight  that  should  be  agreed  upon, 
and  on  condition  that  the  goods  brought  home  should  be  deposited 
m  the  Company's  warehouses,  sold  with  their  own,  and  pay  them  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent.  The  public  so  eagerly  came  into  this  pro- 
posal, that  the  directors  entertained  great  hopes  from  the  increase 
of  these  small  profits,  which  would  be  constant,  without  any  risk: 
but  the  proprietors  despising  these  lesser  emoluments,  and  jealous 
of  the  great  profits  made  by  the  free  traders,  in  two  years  time  ob- 
tained a  repeal  of  this  regulation,  and  their  charter  remained  in 
lull  force. 

lo  support  this  monopoly  with  some  decency,  they  wanted  mr- 
ney.  In  1684<  the  Company  obtained  from  government  a  call 
upon  all  the  proprietors,  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  their  concern; 


vessels  to  India,  under  the  condition  that  they  should  draw  five  per  cent,  profit  upon 
ttar  goods.  Four  years  after,  they  gave  up  trade  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
wntsof  St  Malo,  reserving  to  themselves   the  same  profit.     The  disorder  of 


their  affairs 

Were  worth. 

VOL.  I„ 


was  very  great;  as  they  owed  more  than  six  millions  above  what  they 

2R 
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and,  in  case  any  one  failed  to  pay  his  call,  his  whole  share  was  to 
be  made  over  to  another  who  had  paid  it  for  him.  Whether  from 
perverseness,  from  good  reasons,  or  from  inability,  many  did  not 
pay,  so  that  their  shares  lost  three-fourths  of  their  original  value; 
and,  to  the  shame  of  the  nation,  men  were  found  so  barbarous, 
or  so  unjust,  as  to  enrich  themselves  with  their  spoils. 

This  dishonourable  expedient  enabled  to  fit  out  a  few  ships  for 
Asia;  but  they  soon  felt  new  wants.  This  cruel  situation,  which 
grew  worse  and  worse,  put  them  upon  demanding  of  the  proprie- 
tors, in  1697,  the  restitution  of  the  dividends  of  ten  and  twenty 
■percent,  which  they  had  received  in  1687  and  1691.  So  extra- 
ordinary a  proposal  raised  a  general  clamour.  They  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  method  of  borrowing.  These  loans 
became  more  chargeable,  the  more  they  were  multiplied,  because 
the  payment  grew  more  precarious. 

-  As  the  Company  were  in  want  both  of  money  and  credit,  the 
emptiness  of  their  coffers  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  afford  those 
advantages  to  the  merchant  in  India,  that  encouragement,  with- 
out which  he  will  neither  work  nor  set  others  to  work.  This 
inability  reduced  the  French  sales  to  nothing.  It  is  demonstrable, 
that,  from  1664  to  1684,  that  is,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  the 
sum  total  of  their  produce  did  not  exceed  nine  millions  one  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  (L.398,125). 

To  these  had  been  added  other  abuses.  The  conduct  of  the 
administrators  and  agents  for  the  Company  had  not  been  properly 
directed,  or  duly  looked  into.  They  had  broken  into  their  capi- 
tal, and  paid  dividends  out  of  their  stock,  which  ought  only  to 
have  arisen  from  the  profits.  The  most  brilliant  and  least  pros- 
perous of  all  reigns  had  exhibited  a  model  for  a  commercial  com- 
pany. The  trade  to  China,  the  easiest,  the  safest,  and  the  most 
advantageous  that  is  carried  on  with  Asia,  had  been  given  up  to  a 
particular  body  of  merchants. 

The  bloody  war  of  1689  added  to  the  calamities  of  the  India 
Company,  even  by  the  very  successes  of  France.  Swarms  of  pri- 
vateers, fitted  out  from  the  several  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  an- 
noyed, by  their  vigilance  and  bravery,  the  trade  of  Holland  and 
England.  In  their  numberless  prizes  were  found  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  India  goods,  which  were  retailed  at  a  low  price.  The 
Company,  who  by  this  competition  were  forced  to  sell  under 
prime  cost,  sought  to  find  out  some  expedient  to  save  themselves 
from  this  extremity,  but  could  think  of  none  that  was  reconcilea- 
ble  with  the  interest  of  the  privateers;  nor  did  the  minister  think 
proper  to  sacrifice  a  useful  set  of  men  to  a  body  who  had  so  long 
wearied  him  with  their  murmurs  and  complaints. 

After  all,  the  Company  had  many  more  causes  of  discontent. 
The  financiers  had  shown  an  open  hatred  to  them,  and  were  con- 
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stantly  thwarting  and  clogging  them.  Supported  by  these  vile  as- 
sociates which  they  always  have  at  court,  they  endeavoured  to  anni- 
hilate the  India  trade, under  the  specious  pretence  of  encouraging  the 
home  manufactures.  The  government  was  at  first  afraid  of  being  ex- 
posed to  reproach,  by  departing  from  the  principles  of  Colbert,  and 
repealing  the  most  solemn  edicts:  but  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
found  means  to  render  those  privileges  useless,  which  the  ministry 
would  not  abolish;  and,  without  being  absolutely  deprived  of  them 
the  Company  no  longer  enjoyed  them. 

Heavier  duties  were  successively  laid  upon  all  India  goods.  Half 
a  year  seldom  passed  without  some  new  regulation,  and  the  use  of 
these  commodities  were  sometimes  allowed,  and  sometimes  prohi- 
bited: there  was  a  continued  scene  of  contradictions  in  the  depart- 
ment of  administration,  that  would  have  required  steady  and  inva- 
riable principles.  All  these  waverings  gave  Europe  room  to  think 
that  trade  would  hardly  be  established  in  a  kingdom  where  all  de- 
pends upon  the  caprices  of  a  minister,  or  the  interests  of  those 
who  govern. 

The  conduct  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  administration,  the  le- 
vity and  impatience  of  the  proprietors,  the  selfish  jealousy  of  the 
finance,  the  oppressive  spirit  of  the  treasury,  joined  to  other  causes, 
had  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  Company.  The  miseries  of  the  war 
about  the  Spanish  succession  hastened  their  destruction. 

Every  resource  was  exhausted.     The  most  confident  saw  no 
prospect  of  making  the  least  armament.     Besides,   if  by  some  un- 
expected good  fortune,  they  should  chance  to  fit  out  some  few- 
weak  vessels,  it  was  to  be  feared  they  might  be  seized  in  Europe, 
or  in  India,  by  disappointed  creditors,  who  must  be  exasperated  at 
being  so  long  trifled  with.     These  powerful  motives  determined 
the  Company,  in  17.07;  to  consent  that  some  rich  merchant  should 
send  their  own   ships  to  India,    upon  condition  that  the  former 
should  be  allowed  fifteen  per  cent,   profit  upon  the  goods  they 
should  bring  home,  and  the  right  of  taking  such  share  in  those 
ships  as  their  circumstances  should  admit  of.     Soon  after  this  they 
were  even  reduced  to  make  over  the  whole  and  exclusive  exercise 
of  their  privilege  to  some  privateers  of  St  Malo,  still  reserving  the 
same  concession,  which,  for  some  years  past,  had  in  some  degree 
kept  them  alive.  b 

Notwithstanding  this  desperate  situation,  inl7l4  they  solicited 
the  renewal  of  their  charter,  which  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
which  they  had  enjoyed  for  half  a  century.  The  ministry,  who 
aid  not  know,  or  would  not  see,  that  there  were  proper  measures 
to  be  taken,  granted  them  an  indulgence  for  ten  years  longer.  This 
new  regulation  took  place  but  in  part,  in  consequence  of  some  ex- 
traordinary events,  the  causes  of  which  we  shall  next  inquire  into. 
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The  French 
Company  reco- 
vers a  glimpse 
of  its  ancient 
splendour  by 
Latin's  system; 
hit  soon  relap- 
ses into  obscuri- 


Whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  trace  the 
progress  of  empires,  has  always  considered  the 
death  of  Colbert  as  the  period  that  put  an  end 
to  the  true  prosperity  of  France.  She  still  ap- 
peared with  some  outward  splendour;  but  her 
inward  decay  increased  daily.  Her  finances,  adT 
ministred  without  order  or  principle,  fell  a  prey 
to  a  multitude  of  rapacious  farmers  of  the  reve* 
nue.  These  people  made  themselves  necessary, 
by  their  very  extortions,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
give  the  law  to  government  itself.  The  confusion,  usury,  and  con- 
tinual alterations  in  the  coin,  the  reductions  of  interest,  the  aliena- 
tions of  the  domain  and  of  the  taxes,  engagements  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  fulfil,  the  creations  of  pensions  and  places,  the  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  of  all  kinds,  and  a  thousand  other  evils,  each 
more  ruinous  than  its  neighbour,  were  the  consequence  of  so  cor- 
rupt an  administration. 

The  loss  of  credit  soon  became  universal.  Bankruptcies  were 
more  frequent.  Money  grew  scarce,  and  trade  was  at  a  stand. 
The  consumption  was  smaller.  The  culture  of  lands  was  neglect, 
ed.  Artists  went  over  to  foreign  countries.  The  common  people 
had  neither  food  nor  clothing.  The  nobility  served  in  the  army 
without  pay,  and  mortgaged  their  lands.  All  orders  of  men 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  were  in  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  royal  effects  had  lost  their  value.  The  con- 
tracts upon  the  hotel  de  ville  sold  but  for  half  their  worth,  and  the 
bills  of  sale  fell  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  under  par.  Lewis  XIV.  a 
little  before  his  death,  was  in  greatwant  of  eight  millions(L.350,000) 
and  wasi  forced  to  give  bonds  for  32,000,000  (L.i,4QO,000), 
which  was  borrowing  at  four  hundred  per  Cent- 

In  this  confusion  were  public  affairs  when  the  Buke  of  Orleans 
took  the  reins  of  government.  Those  who  were  for  violent  mea- 
sures, proposed  to  sacrifice  the  creditors  of  the  state  to  the  land- 
holders, as  the  former  were  in  proportion  to  the  latter  but  as  one 
to  six  hundred.  The  regent  refused  to  come  into  a  measure  that 
would  have  stamped  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  administration. 
He  preferred  an  inquiry  into  the  public  engagements  to  a  total 
bankruptcy.  n> 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  600,000,000  (L.26,250,000) 
of  stock  to  the  holder,  to  250,000,000  (L.10,937,500)  of  govern- 
ment bonds,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  262,138,001  livres 
(L.l  1,468,537  10  \Q\)  at  twenty-eight  livres  (L.l  4  6)  the  marJc, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  four  per  cent,  amounted  to  89,983,434 
livres  (L.3,9S7,776  1  4£).  ,    ,      ,   , 

This  enormous  debt,  which  nearly  absorbed  the  whole  ot  tne 
public  revenue,  suggested  the  idea  of  appointing  a  bed  of  justice, 
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to  call  those  to  account  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  public 
calamities^  and  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  na- 
tion. This  inquiry  only  served  to  expose  to  public  view,  the  in- 
capacity of  the  ministers  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  finances,  the  craft  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
who  had  swallowed  them  up,  and  the  baseness  of  the  courtiers  who 
had  sold  their  interest  to  the  first  bidder.  By  this  experiment, 
honest  minds  were  confirmed  in  the  abhorrence  they  always  had 
for  such  a  tribunal.  It  degrades  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  who 
fulfils  not  his  engagements,  and  exposes  to  the  people  the  vices  of 
a  corrupt  administration.  It  is  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  citi-*> 
zen,  who  is  accountable  for  his  actions  to  none  but  the  law.  It 
strikes  terror  into  the  rich,  who  are  marked  out  as  delinquents, 
merely  because  they  are  rich,  be  their  fortunes  well  or  ill-gotten. 
It  gives  encouragement  to  informers,  who  point  out,  as  fit  objects 
for  tyranny,  such  as  it  may  be  advantageous  to  ruin.  It  is  com- 
posed of  unmerciful  leeches,  who  see  guilt  wherever  they  suspect 
there  is  money.  It  spares  plunderers,  who  take  care  to  secrete  their 
wealth  in  time;  and  strips  honest  men,  who  thought  themselves 
secure  in  their  innocence.  It  sacrifices  the  interests  of  the  trea- 
sury to  the  whims  of  a  few  greedy,  profligate,  and  extravagant  fa- 
vourites. 

Whilst  France  was  exhibiting  to  all  Europe  the  cruel  and  dis- 
graceful spectacle  of  these  complicated  evils,  a  Scots  empiric  arriv- 
ed at  Paris,  who  for  some  time  had  been  travelling  about,  and 
making  a  show  of  his  talents,  hurried  on  by  his  own  restless  dis- 
position. His  fiery  genius,  and  peremptory  manner,  was  capable 
of  bearing  down  every  argument,  and  surmounting  every  difficul- 
ty. In  1716  he  suggested  the  idea  of  a  bank,  the  success  of  which 
confounded  his  opponents,  and  even  exceeded  his  own  expecta- 
tions. With  ninety  millions  (L.3,937,500),  furnished  by  the 
West  India  Company  towards  this  bank,  it  gave  new  life  to  agri-i 
culture,  to  trade,  to  arts,  in  short,  to  the  whole  nation.  The  au- 
thor was  extolled  as  an  accurate,  extensive,  and  elevated  genius, 
who  despised  fortune,  aimed  only  at  glory,  and  wanted  to  trans- 
mit his  name  to  posterity  by  great  actions.  Such  was  the  grati- 
tude of  the  public,  that  he  was  thought  to  deserve  the  highest  ho- 
nours. This  astonishing  prosperity  gave  him  an  unlimited  autho- 
rity. He  made  use  of  it,  in  1719,  to  unite  the  East  and  West  In- 
dia Companies,  as  likewise  those  of  Africa  and  China,  into  one 
body.  Commercial  schemes  were  the  least  concern  of  the  new  so- 
ciety. They  carried  their  ambition  so  far  as  to  pretend  to  pay  off 
ail  the  national  debt.  The  government  granted  them  the  sole 
vending  of  tobacco,  the  mint,  the  receipts,  and  general  farms,  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  so  grand  a  project. 

At  first,  Law's  schemes  met  with  universal  approbation.     Six 
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hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  shares,  mostly  bought  with  go- 
vernment bills,  and  which,  one  with  another,  did  not  really  cost 
500  livres  (L.21  17  6)  rose  to  10,000  livres  (L  437  10  0),  payable 
in  bank  notes.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  public,  that  not 
only  Frenchmen,  but  foreigners,  and  even  the  most  sensible  peo- 
ple, sold  their  stock,  their  lands,  their  jewels,  to  play  this  extraor- 
dinary game.  Gold  and  silver  were  held  in  no  estimation;  and 
nothing  but  paper  currency  was  sought  after. 

This  frenzy  multiplied  paper  credit  to  such  an  amazing  degree, 
that  it  circulated  to  the  amount  of  6138,243,590  livres 
»(L. 268, 548, 157  1  3)  in  shares  of  India  stock,  or  in  bank  notes, 
though  there  was  actually  in  the  kingdom  no  more  than  twelve 
hundred  millions  (L.52,500,000)  in  specie,  at  sixty  livres  the  mark 
(L.2  12  6). 

Such  a  disproportion  might  possibly  have  been  borne  in  a  free 
nation,  where  it  had  been  brought  on  by  degrees.  The  citizens, 
accustomed  to  consider  the  nation  as  a  permanent  and  independent 
body,  trust  to  its  security  the  more  readily,  as  they  are  seldom 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  powers,  and  have  a  good  opinion  of 
its  equity,  founded  on  experience.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  favour- 
able prejudice,  credit  is  often  stretched  in  those  states  beyond  the 
real  resources  and  securities  of  the  nation.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  absolute  monarchies,  especially  such  as  have  often  -broke  their 
engagements.  If  an  implicit  confidence  is  shown  in  a  fit  of  fren- 
zy,  the  effect  ceases  with  the  cause.  Their  insolvency  strikes  every 
eye.  The  honesty  of  the  monarch,  the  mortgage,  the  stock,  every 
thing  appears  imaginary.  The  creditor,  recovered  from  his  de- 
lirium, demands  his  money  with  a  degree  of  impatience  propor- 
tionable to  his  uneasiness.  The  history  of  the  system  will  corro- 
borate this  truth. 

In  order  to  answer  the  first  demands,  they  had  recourse  to  very 
strange  expedients.  Gold  was  prohibited  in  trade;  all  persons 
were  forbidden  to  keep  by  them  more  than  five  hundred  livres 
(L.21  17  6)  in  specie.  An  edict  was  published,  importing  several 
successive  diminutions  in  the  value  of  the  coin.  Th:s  had  the  de- 
sired effect;  people  were  now  in  no  hurry  to  draw  their  money 
from  the  bank;  on  the  contrary,  in  less  than  a  month  they  brought 
in  cash  to  the  amount  of  forty-four  millions  six  hundred  ninety-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  livres  (L.  1,955,458  6  3)  in  spe- 
cie, at  eighty  livres  (L.3  10  0)  the  mark. 

As  this  infatuation  could  not  continue  long,  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient to  lessen  the  disproportion  between  paper  and  money, 
by  reducin;.,  the  bank  bills  to  half  their  value,  and  the  shares  to 
five-ninths^  The  standard  for  the  coin  was  fixed  at  eighty-two 
livres  ten  sols  (L  3  12  2\<  the  mark.  This  operation,  the  most 
rational,  perhaps,  that  could  have  been  devised  in  the  critical  si- 
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tuation  of  affairs,  completed  the  general  confusion.     The  conster 
nation  was  universal;  every  one  imagined  he  had  lost  half  his  for 
tune,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  call  in  the  remainder.     The  bank  had 
no  stock,  and  the  stock-brokers  found  they  had  only  been  wasD 
mg  at  shadows       The  foreigners,  who  had  realized  their  paper  at 
first,  and  carried  off  one-third  of  the  ready  money  of  the  W 
dom,  were  the  least  losers.     The  hopes  which  the  government  had 
conceived  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  vanished  with  Law    and 
there  remained  no  solid  monument  of  the  system,  but  an  India 
Company,  whose  shares  were  fixed  by  the  liquidation  of  l79y    tn 
the  number  of  fifty-six  thousand,  but  by  subsequent  events"  were 
reduced  to  fifty   thousand,  two  hundred,  sixty-eight,  and  four 
tenths.  ° 

Unfortunately  they  preserved  the  privileges  of  the  several  com- 
panies out  of  which  this  new  one  had  been  formed;  and  this  pre 
rogative  made  them  neither  wise  nor  powerful:  It  confined  thr 
negro  trade,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  the  sugar  colonies.  Most 
of  their  privileges  served  only  to  authorise  odious  monopolies  The 
most  fertile  regions  upon  earth,  when  in  their  hands,  were  neither 
peopled  nor  cult.vated.  The  spirit  of  finance,  which  restrains  pur- 
suits  as  much  as  the  commercial  spirit  enlarges  them,  became  the 
spirit  of  the  Company,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since  The 
directors  thought  of  nothing  but  making  money  of  the  rights  ced! 
d  to  the  Company  m  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  becLe  a  so- 
ciety of  farmers  rather  than  a  trading  company.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  said  in  praise  of  their  administration,  had  they  not  been 
so  honest  as  to  pay  off  the  debts  accumulated  in  India  for  a  cen 
ury  past.and  had  they  not  taken  care  to  secure  Pondicherry  against 
any  invasion,  by  surrounding  it  with  walls.     Their  trade  was  but 

That  upright  and  disinterested  minister  cast 
a  blemish  upon  his  virtues,  by  a  harshness  of  Great  access 
temper,  which  he  showed  in  a  manner  not  much  °f/ke  French  in 
to  the  credit  of  the  nation.  One  day  that  a  India- 
friend  was  upbraiding  him  for  his  rudeness,  he  answered,  Hon  can 
*  be  otherwise?  Out  of  a  hundred  people  I  see  in  a  day  Mv  taZ 
™ fir  a  fool,  and  fifty  for  a  IcnaL  %  had  a  hSffiS 

an  I",  WaS  leSS  Hgid  iD  his  PrbdPles>  but  had  ™*e  affSS 
Co/  CuapaCIty-     He  intrusted  him  with  the  concerns  of  he 

Company  which  could  not  fail  to  thrive  in  such  hands 

AWrTr i  £nd:n&-hf  ^^  "eW  PreJudices,  notwithstanding  the 
Si  t  ert1,Ccbd  f°r  a  relk  °f  the  system>  ^withstand  5 
dendl  I°f,theS0rbonne'which  had  decided  that  the  d  vi! 
St?/  thlshf CS  Came  untkr  the  denomination  of  usury  no  - 
withstanding  the  blindness  of  a  nation  credulous  enough  not  to  be 
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shocked  at  so  absurd  a  decision,  yet  the  two  brothers  still  found 
means  to  convince  Cardinal  Fleury,  that  it  was  right  effectually  to 
support  the  India  Company.  They  even  prevailed  upon  that  mi- 
nister, who  was  sometimes  too  parsimonious,  to  lavish  the  king's 
favours  upon  this  establishment.  The  care  of  superintending  its 
trade,  and  increasing  its  powers,  was  afterwards  committed  to  seve- 
ral persons  of  known  abilities. 

Dumas  was  sent  to  Pondicherry.  He  soon  obtained  permission 
of  the  court  of  Delhi  to  coin  money-,  which  privilege  was  worth 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  livres  (about  L.  19,700  on  an  ave- 
rage) a-year.  He  obtained  a  cession  of  the  territory  of  Karical, 
which  intitled  him  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  trade  of  Tan- 
jour.  Some  time  after,  a  hundred  thousand  Marattas  invaded  the 
Decan.  They  attacked  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  who  was  vanquished 
and  slain.  His  family,  and  several  of  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in 
Pondicherry.  They  were  received  with  all  the  kindness  due  to 
allies  in  distress.  Ragogi  Boussola,  the  general  of  the  victorious 
army,  demanded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  fur- 
ther required  the  payment  of  1,200,000  livres  (L.52,500),  by  vir- 
tue of  a  tribute,  which  he  pretended  the  French  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted to.  '  ' 

Dumas  made  answer,  that  so  long  as  the  Moguls  had  been  mas- 
ters of  that  country,  they  had  always  treated  the  French  with  the 
respect  due  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  nations  in  the  world, 
which  took  a  pride  in  her  turn  in  protecting  her  benefactors;  that 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  that  generous  nation  to  deliver  up  a 
number  of  women  and  children,  and  of  unfortunate  and  defence- 
leas  men,  to  see  them  put  to  death;  that  the  fugitives  then  in  the 
town  were  under  the  protection  of  his  king,  who  esteems  it  his 
highest  honour  to  be  the  protector  of  the  unfortunate;  that  every 
Frenchman  in  Pondicherry  would  gladly  die  in  their  defence;  and 
that  it  was  as  much  as  his'head  was  worth,  if  his  sovereign  was  to 
know  that  he  had  so  much  as  listened  to  the  mention  of  a  tribute. 
He  added,  that  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity,  and,  if  he  was  overpowered,  he  would  get  on  board  his 
ships,  and  return  to  Europe;  that  Rogagi  might  consider  of  it, 
and  see  whether  he  chose  to  expose  his  army  to  utter  destruction, 
when  the  most  he  could  get  by  it  was  to  take  possession  of  a  heap 
of  ruins.  ,      ,, 

The  Indians  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  French  taiK 
with  so  much  dignity.  This  boldness  staggered  the  General  of 
the  Marattas,  and,  after  some  negociations  skilfully  carried  on,  he 
determined  to  keep  peace  with  Pondicherry*. 


*  It  is  the  custom  in  India  to  make  presents  to  those  who  have"  the  charge  a 
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Whilst  Dumas  was  procuring  wealth  and  respect  to  the  Com- 
pany, the  government  sent  la  Bourdonnais  to  the  Isle  of  France 

At  the  time  oftheir  first  navigations  to  India,  the  Portuguese 
had  discovered   to  the  east  of  Madagascar,  between  the-19th  and 
20th  degrees  of  latitude,  three  islands,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  Mascarenhas,  Ceren6,  and  Rodrigue.    There  they  found 
neither  men  nor  quadrupeds,  and  attempted  no  settlement  upon 
either  of  the  islands.     The  most  western  of  them,  which  thev  had 
named  Mascarenhas,  served  as  a  refuge,  about  the  year  1665,  to 
some  Frenchmen,  who  before  were  settled  at  Madagascar.    There 
they  found  an  extent  of  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty-five  in 
breadth,  full  of  mountams,  and  but  few  plains.     At  first  they  bred 
cattle,  and  afterwards  they  cultivated  European  corn,  Asiatic  and 
African  fruits,  and  some  vegetables  fit  for  that  mild  climate.    The 
health,  plenty    and  freedom  they  enjoyed,  induced  several  sailors 
belonging  to  the  ships  that  touched  there  for  refreshment,  to  come 
and  live  amongst  them.     Industry  increased  with  population.     In 
1718,  they  procured  some  coffee  trees  from  Arabia,  which  suc- 
ceeded tolerably  well,   though  the  fruit  had  lost  much  of  its  fla- 
vour.    1  his  culture,  and  other  laborious  employments,  were  per- 
formed by  slaves  which  they  got  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  from 
Madagascar.      Then  the  island,  which  had  changed  its  name  from 
Mascarenhas  to  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  became  an  important  objeS 
?fi9?7ry'    ?e  nrber  °f  inhabita"ts,  in  1763,  amounted 
%SL         aT/I'  amV5'14'9  bl^'«5   the  cattle  consisted  of 

£rfS?S?f        T  7i4°5  g°atS'   ?6'19  h°SS-     UP°n  a«  ex- 
tent of    2o>909  acres   of  cultivated  land,  they  gathered  as  much 

cassava     asld  subsist  their  slaves,   l/lSS.O^o'pound  weigh^o 

com    SM,100  pounds  of  rice,   2,879,100  pounds  of  maize    and 

^SS^pt^ which  the  Com^ bo^  <*  -  * 

,   Unfortunately,   this  valuable  possession  has  no  harbour      This 
mconvemence  determined  the  French  to  attempt  a  settT  ment  on 

tt  some  quadrupeds  and   fowls  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  their 
^ps  as  should  chance  to  call  there.     The  Dutch,  who  afterwards 


™^^k^t:ts£m*nmem? the  Eu™^  °f  *e  wiptts  w;th 

mistress,  who  findZ  ^     J      '  H      V"?™&  a  Pres^t  "l  them  to  his  General', 
love  with  this  w  ?         r  excel  ent>  7lshed  '°  have  a  store  of  them.     Naowi    in 

Dun- tL^ifrred:ft^;rofh!rmded  the  price  ^r™*'m%e°«z 

were  only  fo?  his  own  use    ZuZt  Ift     T^T"^'  answered'  that  these  liquors 
tod  the  desire  ofT  n    \  hisjnends.     Nagogi,  who  could  not  with- 

men  of  spirit    Lin!      TT'  renswed  hls  <)e™°d.     Upon  which  two   Bramihs 

%or8>  s!s»  ^z  t;::c:he  camp  of  *•  *****  «**  *-  s 
^ps0ft:art^%s  jagg  °°*t britdei  -* 
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took  possession  of  it,  abandoned  it,  for  fear  of  multiplying  their  set- 
tlements  too  much.  The  island  was  uninhabited  when  the  French 
landed  there  in  1 720,  and  changed  its  name  from  Mauritius  to 
the  isle  of  Franch;  which  it  still  bears. 

The  first  inhabitants  that  were  sent  thither  came  over  from 
Bourbon,  and  there  they  were  forgotten  for  fifteen  years.  They 
only  formed  as  it  were  a  corps  de  garde,  with  orders  to  hang  out 
a  French  flag,  to  inform  all  nations  that  the  island  had  a  master. 
The  Company,  long  undetermined,  at  last  resolved  to  keep  it,  and 
in  1735,  la  Bourdonnais  was  commissioned  to  improve  it. 

This  man,  who  has  since  been  so  famous,  was  a  native  of  St 
Malo,  and  had  been  at  sea  from  the  age  of  ten  years;  all  his  voy- 
ages had  been  prosperous,  and  in  every  one  he  had  signalized 
himself  by  some  extraordinary  action.  He  had  reconciled  the 
Arabs  and  the  Portuguese,  who  were  just  going  to  murder  one 
another  in  the  road  of  Mocha:  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  at  Mahe.  He  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  had  ever 
thought  of  sending  armed  vessels  into  the  Indian  seas.  He  was 
known  to  be  equally  skilful  in  the  art  of  building,  as  in  that  of  na- 
vigating and  defending  a  ship.  His  schemes  bore  the  mark  of 
genius;  nor  were  his  views  contracted  by  the  close  attention  he 
paid  to  all  the  minute  particulars  of  whatever  plan  he  undertook. 
Difficulties  did  but  quicken  his  activity,  and  display  his  talent  for 
disposing  the  men  under  his  command  to  the  best  advantage. 
Nothing  was  ever  laid  to  his  charge  but  an  immoderate  passion  for 
riches;  and  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  of  acquiring  them.  _ 

He  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France,  than  he  made  it  his 
business  to  acquire  every  information  he  could  concerning  it.  _  He 
found  it  to  be  31,890  toises  in  its  greatest  diameter,  22,124  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  and  432,680  acres  in  surface.  The  greater  part 
of  this  ground  was  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests,  and 
with  mountains  not  above  400  toises  high.  Most  of  these  hills 
were  full  of  reservoirs  of  water,  which  poured  down  in  streams 
upon  a  dark  grey   earth,  entirely  full  of  holes,  and  for  the  most 

part  stony. 

The  sea-coast  was  what  la  Bourdonnais  paid  most  attention  to; 
and  his  principal  observations  related  to  the  two  harbours  he  found 
there.  He  thought  the  harbour  on  the  south-east  side  not  worth 
attending  to,  on  account  of  the  regular  and  high  winds,  which 
make  it  ?mpossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  sail  out  of  it 'any 
season  of  the  year.  That  on  the  north-west  he  found  far  prefer- 
able, though  the  ships  must  get  to  it  through  a  narrow  channel  be- 
tween two  flats,  and  then  be  towed  in,  and  though  it  will  scarcely 
admit  above  thirty-five  or  forty  ships. 

As  soon  as  laBourdonnais  had  taken  these  necessary  informations, 
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he  endeavoured  to  instil  a  spirit  of  emulation  into  the  first  colo- 
nists on  the  island,  who  were  quite  discouraged  at  the  neglect  with 
winch  they  Had  been  treated,  and  to  reduce  to  some  subordination 
the  vagrants  lately  arrived  from  the  mother-country.  He  made 
them  cultivate  rice  and  wn  eat  for  the  food  of  the  Europeans,  and 
cassava,  which  he  had  brought  from  Brazil  for  the  slaves.  They 
were  to  be  furnished  from  Madagascar  with  meat  for  the  daily 
consumption  of  the  richer  inhabitants  and  of  sea-faring  men,  till 
the  cattle  they  had  procured  from  thence  should  have  multiplied 
so  considerably,  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  importing  any  more. 
A  post  which  he  had  established  on  the  little  island  of  Rodrigue, 
abundantly  supplied  the  poor  with  turtle.  Here  ships  going  to 
India  soon  found  all  the  refreshments  and  conveniencies  they 
wanted  after  a  tedious  passage.  Three  ships  were  fitted  out,  one 
of  which  carried  500  tons  burden.  If  the  founder  had  not  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  the  colony  to  the  utmost  degree  of  pros- 
perity it  was  capable  of,  he  had  at  least  the  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered what  degree  of  importance  it  might  acquire  in  able 
hands. 

These  improvements,  however,  though  they  seemed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  inchantment,  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  those  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  them,  and  la  Bourdonnais  was  com- 
pelled to  justify  himself.  One  of  the  directors  asked  him  one  day 
how  it  came  about  that  he  had  done  the  Company's  business  so  ill, 
and  his  own  so  well?  Because,  said  he,  /  have  done  mine  accord- 
ing to  my  own  judgment,  and  that  of  the  Company  according  to 
your  directions. 

Great  men  have  been  always  more  useful  to  the  public  than 
large  bodies  of  men.  Nations  and  societies  are  but  the  instru- 
ments of  men  of  genius:  These  have  been  the  true  founders  of 
states  and  colonies.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  England,  owe 
their  conquests  and  settlements  in  the  Indies  to  able  warriors,  ex- 
perienced seamen,  and  legislators  of  superior  talents.  France,  in 
particular,  is  more  indebted  to  some  fortunate  individuals,  than  to 
the  form  of  her  government.  One  of  these  eminent  men  had  just 
been  fixing  two  important  islands  of  Africa  under  the  dominion 
of  France;  another  still  more  extraordinary  person,  whose  name 
was  Dupleix,  added  splendour  to  the  French  name  in  Asia. 

He  was  first  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  super- 
intended the  colony  of  Chandernagore.  That  settlement,  though 
on  the  fittest  spot  in  the  world  for  great  commercial  undertakings, 
had  been  but  in  a  languishing  condition,  till  he  had  the  management 
of  it  The  Company  was  not  in  a  condition  to  send  any  great 
stock,  and  the  agents,  who  went  over  there  without  any  fortune, 
had  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  that  was  given 
them  of  advancing  their  own  private  affairs,  as  they  were  allowed 
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to  do.  The  activity  of  the  new  governor,  who  brought  an  ample 
fortune,  the  reward  of  ten  years  successful  labours,  soon  spread 
throughout  the  colony  In  a  country  overflowing  with  money, 
they  easily  found  credit,  when  once  they  showed  themselves  de- 
serving of  it.  In  a  short  time,  Chandernagore  became  the  won- 
der of  its  neighbours,  and  excited  the  envy  of  its  rivals.  Dupleix, 
who  had  engaged  the  rest  of  the  French  in  his  vast  speculations, 
opened  fresh  sources  of  commerce  all  over  the  Mogul's  dominions, 
and  as  far  as  Thibet.  On  his  arrival,  he  had  not  found  a  single 
sloop;  and  he  fitted  out  fifteen  armed  vessels  at  once.  These  ships 
carried  on  trade  in  different  places  in  India.'  Some  he  sent  out 
to  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  to  Surat,  to  Goa,  to  the 
Maldivia  and  Manilla  islands,  and  to  all  the  seas  where  there  was 
a  possibility  of  trading  to  advantage. 

Dupleix  had  for  twelve  years  supported  the  honour  of  the 
French  name  on  the  Ganges,  and  increased  both  public  and  pri- 
vate fortunes,  when  he  was  called  to  Pondicherry  in  1742,  to  take 
upon  -him  the  general  superintendency  of  all  the  Company's  affairs 
in  India.  They  were  then  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
they  had  ever  yet  been,  or  have  ever  been  since;  for  that  year  the 
returns  amounted  to  twenty-four  millions  (L  1,0.10,000.).  Had 
they  continued  to  act  prudently,  had  they  confided  more  in  two 
such  men  as  Dupleix  and  la  Bourdonnais,  they  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  acquired  such  power  as  would  not  have  been  easily 
destroyed. 

La  Bourdonnais  foresaw  an  approaching  rupture  with  England, 
and  proposed  a  scheme,  which  would  have  secured  to  the  French 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  in  Asia  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war.  He  was  convinced,  that  which  ever  nation  should  first  take 
up  arms  in  India,  would  have  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  other. 
He  therefore  desired  to  have  a  squadron,  with  which  he  should 
sail  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  there  wait  till  hostilities  began.  From 
this  place  he  was  to  .go  and  cruize  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  where 
most  of  the  ships  pass  that  are  going  to  or  coming  from  China. 
There  he  would  have  intercepted  all  the  English  ships,  and  saved 
the  French.  He  would  even  have  seized  upon  the  small  squadron 
which  England  had  sent  into  those  very  latitudes;  and,  haying 
thus  made  himself  master  of  the  Indian  seas,  would  have  ruined 
all  the  English  settlements  in  those  parts. 

The  ministry  approved  of  this  plan,  and  granted  him  five  men 
of  war,  with  which  he  set  sail. 

He  had  scarcely  set  sail,  when  the  directors,  equally  offended  at 
their  being  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  distination  of  the  squadron, 
and  at  the  expences  it  had  occasioned  them,  and  jealous  of  the  ad- 
vantage this  would  give  to  a  man,  who,  in  their  opinion,  was  al- 
ready too  independent,  exclaimed  against  this  armament,  as  they 
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had  done  before,  and  declared  it  to  be  useless.  They  were,  or 
pretended  to  be>  so  fully  convinced  of  the  neutrality  that  would 
be  observed  in  India  between  the  two  Companies,  that  they  per- 
suaded the  minister  into  that  opinion,  when  la  Bourdonnais  was  no 
longer  present  to  animate  him,  and  guide  his  inexperience. 

The  court  of  Versailles  was  not  aware,  that  a  power,  supported 
chiefly  by  trade,  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  leave  them  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  Indian  ocean;  and  that  if  she  either  made  or 
listened  to  any  proposals  of  neutrality,  it  must  be  only  to  gain  time. 
They  were  not  aware  that,  even  supposing  such  an  agreement  was 
made  bona  fide  on  both  sides,  a  thousand  unforeseen  events  might ' 
interrupt  it.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  object  proposed  could 
never  be  fully  answered,  because  the  sea-forces  of  both  nations,  not 
being  bound  by  any  private  agreement  made  between  two  compa- 
nies, would  attack  their  ships  in  the  European  seas.  They  were 
not  aware  that,  in  the  colonies  themselves,  each  would  make  pre- 
parations to  guard  against  a  surprise;  that  these  precautions  would 
create  mistrust  on  both  sides;  and  that  mistrust  would  bring  on 
an  open  rupture.  All  these  particulars  were  not  perceived  by 
them,  and  the  squadron  was  recalled.  Hostilities  commenced,  and 
the  loss  of  almost  every  French  ship  going  to  India,  showed  too 
late  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  judicious  system  of  politics. 

La  Bourdonnais  was  as  deeply  affected  for  the  errors  that  had 
occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  them  himself,  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  remedy  them. 
Without  magazines,  without  provisions,  without  money,  he  found 
means,  by  his  attention  and  perseverance,  to  make  up  a  squa- 
dron composed  of  a  sixty  gun  ship,  and  five  merchantmen  armed 
for  war.  He  dared  to  attack  the  English  squadron;  he  beat  them, 
pursued,  and  forced  them  to  quit  the  coast  of  Coromandel;  he  then 
besieged  and  took  Madras,  the  first  of  the  English  settlements. 
The  victor  was  preparing  for  fresh  expeditions,  which  was  cer- 
tain and  easy;  but  he  was  opposed  with  an  obstinacy  which  cost 
9,057,000  livres  (L.396,242  15s.),  which  was  the  stipulated  ran- 
som of  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  success  which  must  necessarily 
follow  this  event. 

The  Company  was  then  governed  by  two  of  the  king's  commis- 
saries, who  were  irreconcileable  enemies.  The  directors  and  the 
subalterns  had  taken  part  in  the  quarrel,  according  as  their  inclina- 
tion or  their  interest  led  them.  The  two  factions  were  extremely 
incensed  against  each  other.  That  which  had  caused  la  Bourdon- 
nais squadron  to  be  taken  from  him,  was  enraged  to  see  that  he 
had  found  resources  in  himself  to  ward  off  every  blow  that  was 
aimed  at  him.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  this  faction 
pursued  him  to  India,  and  instilled  the  poison  of  jealousy  into  the 
heart  of  Dupleix.     Two  men  formed  to  esteem  and  love  each 
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other,  to  adorn  the  French  name,  and  to  descend  together  to  pos- 
terity, became  the  vile  tools  of  an  animosity  in  which  they  were 
not  the  least  interested.  Dupleix  opposed  la  Bourdonnais,  and 
made  him  lose  much  time.  The  latter,  after  having  staid  too  late 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  waiting  for  the  succours  which  had 
been  unnecessarily  delayed,  saw  his  squadron  destroyed  by  a  storm. 
A  division  arose  amongst  his  men-  So  many  misfortunes,  brought 
on  by  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  determined  la  Bourdonnais  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  where  a  horrid  dungeon  was  the  reward  of  all  his 
glorious  services,  and  the  end  of  all  the  hopes  which  the  nation 
had  built  upon  his  great  talents.  The  English,  delivered  from  that 
formidable  enemy  in  India,  and  recruited  by  great  succours,  found 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  French  in  their  turn,  and 
accordingly  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry. 

Dupleix  then  made  amends  for  past  errors.  He  defended  the 
town  with  great  skill  and  bravery;  and  after  the  trenches  had  been 
opened  six  weeks,  the  English  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
news  of  the  peace  arrived  soon  after,  and  all  hostilities  ceased  be- 
tween the  Companies  of  both  nations. 

The  taking  of  Madras,  the  naval  combat  of  la  Bourdonnais, 
and  the  raising  of  the  seige  of  Pondicherry,  gave  the  Indian  na- 
tions high  opinion  of  the  French,  and  they  were  respected  in  those 
parts  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  European  powers. 

Dupleix  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  this  disposition,  and 
took  care  to  procure  great  and  solid  advantages  for  his  nation.  In 
order  to  judge  rightly  of  his  projects,  we  must  lay  before  the  rea- 
der a  description  of  the  state  of  Indostan  at  that  time. 

If  we  may  credit  uncertain  tradition,  that 
fine  rich  country  tempted  the  first  conquerors 
of  the  world.  But,  whether  Bacchus,  Her- 
cules, Sesostris,  or  Darius,  did  or  did  not  carry 
their  arms  through  that  large  portion  of  the 
globe,  certain  it  is,  that  it  proved  an  inexhaus- 
tible- fund  of  fictions  and  wonders  for  the  first  Greeks.  The  peo- 
ple, ever  credulous,  because  they  were  always  carried  away  by 
their  imagination,  were  so  enchanted  with  these  marvellous  sto- 
ries, that  they  still  gave  credit  to  them,  even  in  the  more  enlight- 
ened ages  of  the  republic. 

If  we  consider  this  matter  according  to  the  principles  of  reason 
and  truth,  we  shall  find  that  a  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  great 
frugality,  had  early  multiplied  men  to  a  prodigious  degree  in  In- 
dostan. They  were  acquainted  with  laws,  civil  government,  and 
arts,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  earth  was  a  savage  desart.  Wise  and 
beneficial  institutions  preserved  these  people  from  corruption,  and 
their  only  care  was  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the  earth  and  of  the  cli- 
mate.    If,  from  time  to  time,  their  morals  were  tainted  in  some  of 
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these  states,  the  throue  was  immediately  subverted;  and,  when 
Alexander  entered  these  regions,  he  found  very  few  kings,  and 
many  free  cities. 

A  country  divided  into  numberless  little  states,  some  of  which 
were  popular,  and  others  enslaved,  could  not  make  a  very  formida- 
ble resistance  against  the  hero  of  Macedon.  His  progress  was 
rapid;  and  he  would  have  subdued  the  whole  country,  had  not 
death  stopped  his  career  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs. 

By  following  this  conqueror  in  his  expeditions,  the  Indian  San- 
drocotus  had  learned  the  art  of  war.  This  obscure  man,  who  had 
no  claim  but  from  his  talents,  collected  a  numerous  army,  and  drove 
the  Macedonians  out  of  the  provinces  they  had  invaded.  The  de- 
liverer of  his  country  then  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  united 
all  Indostan  under  his  dominion.  How  long  he  reigned,  or  what 
was  the  duration  of  the  empire  he  had  founded,  is  not  known. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabs  over-ran  Tn- 
dia,  as  they  did  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  subjected 
some  few  islands  to  their  dominion;  but,  content  with  trading 
peaceably  on  the  continent,  they  made  but  few  settlements  on 
them. 

Three  centuries  after  this,  some  barbarians  of  their  religion, 
who  came  out  from  Khorassan,  headed  by  Mahmoud,  attacked  In- 
dia on  the  north  side,  and  extended  their  depredations  as  far  as 
Guzarat.  They  carried  off"  immense  spoils  from  those  wealthy 
provinces,  and  buried  them  under  ground  in  their  wretched  and 
uncultivated  desarts. 

These  calamities  were  not  yet  forgotten,  when  Gengiskan,  who 
with  his  Tartars  had  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  brought 
his  victorious  army  to  the  western  coasts  of  India.  This  was  about 
the  year  1200  It  is  not  known  what  part  this  conqueror  and  his 
descendants  took  in  the  affairs  of  Indostan.  Probably  they  did 
not  concern  themselves  much  about  them;  for  it  appears  that,  soon 
after,  the  Patans  reigned  over  this  fine  country. 

These  are  said  to  have  been  Arabian  merchants  settled  on  the 
coast  of  Indostan,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
several  kings  and  nations  who  had  admitted  them,  easily  seized 
upon  several  provinces,  and  founded  a  vast  empire,  of  which  Delhi 
was  the  capital.  Under  their  dominion,  India  was  happy;  because 
men  educated  to  trade  had  not  brought  along  with  them  that  spirit 
of  devastation  and  rapine  which  commonly  attends  invaders. 

The  Indians  scarce  had  time  to  accustom  themselves  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  when  they  were  once  more  forced  to  change  masters.  Ta- 
merlane, who  came  from  great  Tartary,  and  was  already  famous 
for  his  cruelties  and  his  victories,  marched  to  the  north  side  of 
Indostan,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  triumphant, 
well  disciplined,  and  indefatigable  army.     He  secured  the  northern 
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provinces  in  person,  and  abandoned  the  plunder  of  the  southern 
parts  to  his  Lieutenants.  He  seemed  determined  to  subdue  all  In- 
dia,  when  on  a  sudden  he  turned  his  arms  against  Bajazet,  van- 
quished  and  dethroned  that  prince;  and,  by  the  union  of  all  his 
conquests,  found  himself  master  of  the  immense  space  that  extends 
from  the  delicious  coast  of  Smyrna,  to  the  fortunate  borders  of 
the  Ganges.  After  his  death,  bloody  wars  deprived  his  posterity 
of  his  rich  spoils.  Babar,  the  sixth  descendant  of  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, alone  survived  to  preserve  his  name. 

That  young  prince,  brought  up  in  sloth  and  luxury,  reigned  in 
Samarcand,  where  his  ancestor  had  ended  his  days.  The  Usbeck 
Tartars  dethroned  him,  and  constrained  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Cabulistan.  Ranguildas,  the  governor  of  the  province,  received 
him  kindly,  and  gave  him  an  army. 

This  wise  man  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner:  «  It  is 
"  not  towards  the  north,  where  vengeance  would  naturally  call 
"  thee,  that  thy  steps  must  be  directed.  Soldiers  enervated  by 
«  the  pleasures  of  India,  could  not  without  temerity  attack  war. 
"  riors  famous  for  their  courage  and  their  victories.  Heaven  has 
«  conducted  thee  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  order  to  fix  upon 
"  thy  brow  one  of  the  riches  diadems  of  the  universe.  Cast  thine 
«  eyes  on  Indostan.  That  empire,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  incessant 
"  wars  of  the  Indians  and  Patans,  calls  for  a  master  It  is  in  those 
«'  delightful  regions  that  thou  must  establish  a  new  monarchy,  and 
«  raise  thy  glory  equal  to  that  of  the  formidable  Tamerlane." 

This  judicious  advice  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Babar.  A  plan  of  usurpation  was  traced  out  without  loss  of  time, 
and  pursued  with  activity  and  skill.  Success  attended  the  execu- 
tion. The  northern  provinces,  not  excepting  Delhi,  submitted, 
after  some  resistance;  and  thus  a  fugitive  monarch  had  the  honour 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  which 
subsists  to  this  day. 

The  preservation  of  this  conquest  required  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  which  Babar  found  established  in  India  was  a  kind 
of  despotism,  merely  relative  to  civil  matters,  tempered  by  cus- 
toms, forms,  and  opinion;  in  a  word,  adapted  to  that  mildness 
which  these  nations  derive  from  the  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
from  the  more  powerful  influence  of  religious  tenets.  To  this 
peaceable  consitution,  Babar  instituted  a  violent  and  military  des- 
potism, such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  conquering  and  barba- 
rous nation. 

Ranguildas  was  long  witness  to  the  power  of  the  new  sovereign, 
and  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  own  councils:  The  recollection 
of  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  place  his  master's  son  upon  the  throne, 
filled  his  soul  with  heart-felt  satisfaction.  One  day,  as  he  was 
praying  in  the  temple,  he  heard  a  Banian,  who  stood  by  him,  cry 
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out,  "  O  God!  thou  seest  the  sufferings  of  my  brethren.  We  are 
«  a  prey  to  a  young  man  Who  considers  us  as  his  property,  which 
"  he  may  squander  and  consume  as  he  pleases.  Among  the  many 
'•'  children  who  call  upon  thee  from  these  vast  regions,  one  oppres- 
ses all  the  rest;  avenge  us  of  the  tyrant;  avenge  us  of  the  trai-< 
« tors  who  have  placed  him  on  the  throne,  without  examining 
'!  whether  he  was  a  just  man." 

Ranguildas,  astonished,  drew  near  to  the  Banian,  and  said,  "  O 
if  thou,  who  cursest  my  old  age,  hear  me.  If  I  am  guilty,  my  con- 
ii  science  has  misled  me.  When  I  restored  the  inheritance  to  the 
ii  son  of  my  sovereign,  when  I  exposed  my  life  and  fortune  to  es- 
'i  tablish  his  authority,  God  is  my  witness,  that  I  thought  I  was  act- 
•i  ing  in  conformity  to  his  wise  decrees;  and,  at  the  very  instant 
ii  when  I  heard  thy  prayer,  I  was  again  thanking  Heaven  for  grant- 
||  ing  me,  in  my  latter  days,  those  two  greatest  of  blessings,  rest 
■i  and  glory." 

"  Glory!  cries  the  Banian.  Learn,  Ranguildas,  that  glory  be- 
■i  longs  only  to  virtue,  and  not  to  actions  which  are  only  splendid, 


i.i  without  being  useful  to  mankind. 


Alas!  what   advantages  did 


i<  you  procure  to.Indostan,  when  you  crowned  the  son  of  an  usur- 
•i  per?  Had  you  previously  examined  whether  he  was  capable  of 
•I  doing  good,  and  whether  he  would  have  the  will  and  resolution 
ii  to  be  just?  You  say,  you  have  restored  to  him  the  inheritance  of 
ii  his  fathers,  as  if  men  could  be  bequeathed  and  possessed  like 
'i  lands  and  cattle.  Pretend  not  to  glory,  O  Ranguildas!  or,  if 
'i  you  look  for  gratitude,  go  and  seek  it  in  the  heart  of  Babar;  he 
'•  owes  it  to  you.  You  have  bought  it  dear  enough;  the  price  has 
if  been  the,  happiness  of  a  whole  nation." 

habar,  however,  whilst  he  was  bringing  his  subjects  under  the 
joke  of  despotism,  took  care  to  limit  its  authority,  and  to  draw  up 
his  institutes  with  so  much  force,  that  his  successors,  though  ab- 
solute, could  not  possibly  be  unjust.  The  prince  was  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  people,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  state;  but  his  tribunal 
and  his  council  were  to  be  held  in  the  public  square.  Injustice  and 
tyranny  love  darkness,  in  order  to  conceal  themselves  from  their 
intended  victims.  But,  when  the  monarch's  actions  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  his  subjects,  it  is  a  sign  he  intends  them 
nothing  but  good.  Openly  to  insult  ;;  number  of  men  assembled, 
>s  such  an  outrage  as  even  a  tyrant  would  blush  at. 

The  principal  support  of  his  authority  was  a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand men,  whostyled  themselves  the  first  slaves  of  the  prince.  Out 
of  this  body  were  chosen  the  Omrahs,  that  is  to  say,  those  persons 
who  composed  the  emperor's  councils,  and  on  whom  he  bestowed 

nds,  distinguished  by  great  privileges.     These  sort  of  possessions 


always  reverted  to  the  crown,     it   was 
vol.  i.  o  rr 


on  this   condition   that  all 
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great  offices  were  given.     So  true  it  is,  that  despotism  enriches 
its  slaves  only  to  strip  them. 

Great  interest,  however,  was  made  for  the  place  of  Omrah. 
Whoever  aspired  to  the  government  of  a  province,  made  this  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  To  prevent  any  projects  the  governors 
might  form  for  their  own  aggrandizement  or  independence,  they  al- 
ways had  overseers  placed  about  them,  who  were  not  in  the  least 
subject  to  them,  and  who  were  commissioned  to  inspect  the  use 
they  made  of  the  military  force  they  were  entrusted  with,  to  keep 
the  conquered  Indians  in  awe.  The  fortified  towns  were  fre- 
quently in  the  hands  of  officers,  who  were  accountable  to  none  but 
the  court.  The  suspicious  court  often  sent  for  the  governor,  and 
either  continued  or  turned  him  out,  as  it  happened  to  suit  her 
fluctuating  policy.  These  vicissitudes  were  grown  so  common, 
that  a  new  governor  coming  out  of  Delhi,  remained  upon  his  ele- 
phant with  his  face  turned  towards  the  city,  waiting,  as  he  said,  to 
see  his  successor  come  out. 

The  form  of  government,  however,  was  not  the  same  every 
where  throughout  the  empire.  The  Moguls  had  left  several  In- 
dian princes  in  possession  of  their  sovereignties,  and  even  with  a 
power  of  transmitting  them  to  their  descendents.  They  governed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  though  accountable  to  a  Na- 
bob appointed  by  the  court.  They  were  only  obliged  to  pay  tri- 
bute, and  to  conform  to  the  conditions  stipulated  with  their  ances- 
tors at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

The  conquering  nation  must  not  have  committed  any  consider- 
able ravages;  since  it  does  not  yet  constitute  more  than  a  tenth  part 
of  the  population  of  India  There  are  a  hundred  millions  of  Indi- 
ans to  ten  millions  of  Tartars.  The  two  nations  have  never  inter- 
mixed. The  Indians  are  the  only  farmers  and  artificers.  They 
live  in  the  country,  and  carry  on  the  manufactures.  The  Moham- 
medans are  to  be  found,  in  the  capital,  at  court,  in  great  cities, 
in  camps  and  armies*. 

*  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  conquerors,  the  more  firmly  to  establish  their 
authority,  reserved  to  themselves  the  property  of  the  lands,  part  of  which  they  left  to 
the  former  owners,  and  part  in  trust  to  other  persons.  This  opinion  is  not  altogether 
jii'st  In  all  the  countries  whr.re  the  Indian  princes  continued  to  govern  under  the 
authority  of  the  Mogul,  the  farmer  was  at  liberty  to  dispose,  at  his  pleasure,  of  the 
fields  which  he  cultivated  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  he  has  been  driven  out  of  his 
possession,  as  frequently  happens,  by  the  person  entrusted  to  collect  a  portion  of  the 
fruits,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  government,  this  is  considered  as  an  act  oi  tyranny, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  the  public  execration  upon  the  man  who  either  xemses 
or  authorises  it.  Even  in  the  cantons  that  are  under  absolute  subjection  he  hus- 
bandman was  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  selling,  or  disposing  by  will,  wlu-  her  the 
Emperor  gave  them  their  lands  in  fief,  or  was  pleased  only  to  farm  them  out  I  "E 
Indian  and  Mogul  policy  was  always  the  same,  not  to  allow  any  one' family  to  get 
into  their  hands  too  extensive  possessions.  As  all  their  acquisitions  of  landed  pr<  ]  er» 
ty  are  subjected  to  tedious  forms,  had  any  one  attenipt..d  to  make  himself  master  ot 
the  smallest  piece  of  ground,  he  would  be  refused  the  certificates  necessary  to  put 
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It  appears,  that  at  that  period,  when  the  Moguls  entered  Indos- 
tnn  they  found  no  private  property.  All  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  Indian  princes;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  savage  con- 
querors, sunk  in  ignorance  and  avarice,  did  not  rectify  this  abuse, 
which  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  arbitrary  power.  That  portion  of 
the  lands  of  the  empire,  which  the  new  sovereigns  call  their  own, 
was  divided  into  large  governments,  which  were  called  Subabships. 
The  Subahs,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment, were  also  appointed  to  receive  the  revenues.  This  they 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Nabobs,  whom  they  established 
throughout  their  Subahships;  and  these  again  trusted  this  business 
to  private  farmers,  whose  immediate  business  it  was  to  cultivate 
the  lands. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  which  is  in  June,  the  Nabob's 
officers  agreed  with  the  farmers  for  the  price  of  a  lease.  They 
drew  up  a  contract,  caWedjamabandi,  which  was  deposited  in  the 
chancery  of  the  province;  after  which  the  farmers  went,  each  in 
his  own  district,  to  look  for  husbandmen,  and  advanced  them  con- 
siderable sums  to  enable  them  to  sow  the  ground.  After  harvest 
the  farmers  remitted  the  produce  of  their  lease  to  the  Nabob's  of- 
ficers. The  Nabob  delivered  it  to  the  Subah,  and  the  Subah  pour- 
ed it  into  the  emperor's  treasures.  The  leases  were  commonly 
for  half  the  produce  of  the  land;  the  other  half  went  to  pay  the 
charges  of  culture,  to  enrich  the  farmers,  and  to  feed  the  labour- 
ers. In  this  system  were  comprised,  not  only  grain,  which  is  the 
principal  crop,  but  all  other  productions  of  the  earth.  Betel,  salt, 
tobacco,  were  all  farmed  in  the  same  manner. 

There  were  also  some  custom-houses,  and  some  duties  upon  the 
public  markets;  but  no  poll-tax,  or  any  tax  upon  industry.  It 
had  not  entered  the  heads  of  those  arbitrary  rulers,  to  demand  any 
thing  of  men  who  had  nothing  left  them.  The  weaver  sitting  at 
his  loom  worked  without  uneasiness,  and  freely  disposed  of  the 
fruit  of  his  labour. 

This  liberty  extended  to  every  kind  of  moveables.  They  were 
truly  the  property  of  private  people,  who  were  not  accountable  to 
any  person  for  them.  They  could  dispose  of  them  in  their  life- 
time; and,  after  their  death,  they  devolved  to  their  descendents. 
The  houses  of  artificers,  the  town- houses,  with  the  little  gardens 
belonging  to  them,  were  likewise  accounted  private  property. 
They  were  hereditary,  and  might  be  sold. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  buyer  and  seller  appeared  before  the  Co- 
thoal.  The  conditions  of  the  bargain  were  draw  up  in  writing, 
and  the  Cothoal  affixed  his  seal  to  the  deed,  to  make  it  authentic. 


Mm  m  possession,  and  his  head  be  marked  as  a  victim  necessary   to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state, 
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The  same  formality  was  observed  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  slaves;  that  is,  of  those  unfortunate  men,  who  under  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty,  preferred  being  in  bondage  to  one  man,  who 
allowed  them  a  subsistence,  to  living  undert  hat  general  slaver", 
in  which  they  had  no  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 
They  then  sold  themselves  for  a  slim  of  money,  and  this  was  trans- 
acted in  presence  of  the  Cothoal,  that  the  master's  property  might 
not  be  contested. 

The  Cothoal  was  a  kind  of  notory  public.  There  was  one  in 
every  manufactory.  It  was  before  him  that  the  few  deeds  were 
transacted,  which  the  nature  of  such  a  government  would  admit 
of.  Another  officer.,  called  Jemidar,  decided  all  differences  that 
arose  between  man  and  man;  and  his  decisions  were  always  defini- 
tive, unless  the  cause  was  a  very  important  one,  or  unless  the  ag- 
grieved party  was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  having  it  reversed  at  the 
Nabob's  Court.  The  Jemidar  was  likewise  entrusted  with  the  po- 
lice. He  had  a  power  of  inflicting  slight  punishments;  but  all  ca- 
pital offences  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  Nabob,  as  he 
alone  had  a  right  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death. 

Such  a  government,  which  was-  no  better  than  a  subordinate 
despotism  from  the  throne  down  to  the  meanest  officer,  could 
have  no  other  spring  than  a  coercive  power  constantly  exerted. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  was  over,  the  monarch  ' 
quitted  his  capital,  and  resided  in  his  camp.  The  Nabobs,  the  Ra- 
jas, and  the  principal  officers  were  summoned  to  attend  him,  and 
in  this  manner  he  proceeded  through  all  the  provinces  successive- 
ly in  warlike  pomp,  which  did  not,  however,  exclude  political  craft, 
One  great  men  was  often  employed  to  oppress  another.  The 
most  odious  refinement  of  despotism  is  that  of  dividing  its  slaves. 
These  divisions  were  fomented  by  informers  publicly  kept  by  the 
prince,  who  were  continually  spreading  alarm  and  terror.  Ihese 
informers  were  always  chosen  among  persons  of  the  first  rank. 
Corruption  is  then  at  its  height,  when  power  can  confer  nobility 
on  what  is  mean. 

Every  year,  the  Great  Mogul  set  out  on  his  progress,  more  as  a 
conqueror  than  as  a  sovereign.  He  went  to  administer  justice  m 
the  provinces,  as  if  he  was  going  to  plunder  them;  and  maintained 
his  authority  by  a  parade  of  military  force,  which  makes  arbitrary 
government  a  perpetual  war.  This  manner  of  governing,  though 
•with  legal  forms,  is  very  dangerous  for  the  monarch.  So  long  as 
the  people  feel  their  wrongs  only  through  the  channel  of  those 
who  are  invested  with  his  authority,  they  only  murmur,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  sovereign  is  ignorant  of  them,  and  would  not 
sutler  any  injustice  if  he  knew  it-:  but,  when  the  sovereign  gives 
it  a  sanction  by  his  presence,  and  by  his  own  decisions,  then  all  con- 
fidence is  at  an  end;  the  deception  vanishes;  he  was  a  god;  now 
he  is  an  idiot,  or  a  wicked  man, 
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Nevertheless,  the  Mogul  Emperors  have  long  enjoyed  the  sui 
erstitious  idea  the  nation  had  conceived  of  their  sacred  character. 
That  outward  pomp  which  captivates  the  people  more  than  justice, 
because  men  are  more  struck  with  what  dazzles  their  eyes  than 
with  what  is  beneficial  to  them;  the  richness  and  elegance  of  the 
prince's  court;  the  grandeur  that  surrounded  him  in  his  travel?;  all 
this  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  those  prejudices  of  servile 
ignorance,  which  trembles  before  the  idol  it  has  raised.  The 
various  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  luxury  of 
the  most  brilliant  courts  in  the  world,  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  ostentatious  pomp  of  the  Great  Mogul  when  he  appears  before 
his  subjects.  The  elephants,  formerly  so  dreadful  in  war,  but 
which  are  become  useless  masses  in  an  army  since  the  introduce 
tion  of  gunpowder;  these  immense  animals,  that  are  unknown  in 
our  climates,  give  an  Asiatic  tyrant  an  air  of  grandeur,  of  which' 
we  have  no  conception.  The  people  prostrate  themselves  before 
their  majestic  sovereign,  who  sits  exalted  upon  a  throne  of  gold, 
all  glittering  with  precious  stones,  mounted  on  the  haughty  ani- 
mal, who  proceeds  slowly,  proud  to  present  the  master  of  a  great 
empire  to  the  respect  of  so  many  slaves.  Thus,  by  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  men,  or  inspiring  them  with  terror,  the  Moguls  preserved, 
and  even  enlarged  their  conquests.  Aurengzebe  completed  them, 
by  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  peninsula.  All  Indostan, 
excepting  a  little  slip  of  land  along  the  coast  of  Malabar,  sub- 
mitted to  that  superstitious  and  barbarous  tyrant,  who  had  im- 
brued his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father,  his  brothers,  and  -  his 
nephews. 

This  execrable  despot  had  made  the  Mogul  power  an  object  of 
detestation;  but  he  supported  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  his  death, 
it  fell,  never  to  rise  again.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  of 
succession  was  the  first  cause  of  the  disturbances  that  arose  after 
his  demise,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Only  one 
law  was  generally  acknowledged,  that  which  enacted,  that  the 
sceptre  should  never  go  cut  of  the  family  of  Tamerlane;  but  every 
emperor  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  successor,  without  being 
obliged  to  regard  the  degree  of  consanguinity.  This  inde- 
nite  right  proved  a  source  of  discord.  Young  princes,  whose 
birth  entitled  them  to  expect  the  crown,  and  who  frequently 
were  at  the  head  of  a  province  and  an  army,  supported  their 
claim  sword  in  hand,  and  paid  little  regard  to  the  will  of  a  mo- 
narch who  was  no  more.  This  happened  at  the  death  of  Au- 
rengzebe. His  rich  spoils  were  stained  with  blood.  In  these 
convulsions  of  the  body  politic,  the  springs  that  restrained  a  mili- 
tia of  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  were  relaxed.  Every  nabob 
aimed  at  being  independent,  at  increasing  the  contributions  raised 
iipon  the  people,  and  lessening  the  tributes  sent  into  the  empe^ 
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ror's  treasure.     No  longer  was  any  thing  regulated  by  law;  all 
was  carried  on  by  caprice,  or  disturbed  by  violence. 

The  education  of  the  young  princes  promised  no  remedy  for  all 
these  evils.  Left  to  the  care  of  women  till  the  age  of  seven  years 
tutored  afterwards  in  some  religious  principles,  they  went  and 
spent,  in  the  soft  indulgencies  of  a  seraglio,  those  years  of  youth 
and  activity  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  forming  the  man,  and 
instructing  him  in  the  knowledge  of  life.  They  took  care  to  ener- 
vate them,  that  they  might  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
Conspiracies  of  children  against  their  fathers  were  but  too  common; 
to  prevent  these,  therefore,  the  children  were  deprived  of  every 
virtue,  lest  they  should  be  capable  of  a  crime.  Hence  that  shock- 
ing thought  of  an  oriental  poet.  x\yaX.J  other  ■,  'whilst  their  sons  are 
living,  are  fondest  of  their  grandsons,  because  they  love  in  them  the 
enemies  of  their  enemies. 

The  Moguls  had  retained  nothing  of  those  hardy  manners  they 
had  brought  from  their  mountains.  Those  who  were  advanced 
to  high  offices,  or  had  acquired  large  fortunes,  removed  their  ha- 
bitations according  to  the  seasons.  In  these  more  or  less  delightful 
retreats,  they  lived  in  houses  built  only  of  clay  or  earth:  but  the 
inside  breathed  all  the  Asiatic  indulgence,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the 
most  corrupted  courts.  Wherever  men  cannot  raise  lasting  for- 
tune, nor  transmit  it  to  their  posterity,  they  make  haste  to  crowd 
all  their  enjoyments  into  the  only  moment  they  can  call  their  own. 
All  their  pleasures,  and  their  very  existence,  are  passed  away  in  the 
midst  of  perfumes  and  women. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  in  this  state  of  weakness  and  effeminacy 
when  it  was  attacked,  in  I  738,  by  the  famous  Thamas  Kouli-Khan. 
The  innumerable  militias  of  India  were  dispersed  without  resistance 
before  a  hundred  thousand  Persians,  as  those  very  Persians  had 
formerly  fled  before  thirty  thousand  Greeks  trained  up  by  Alex- 
ander. Thamas  entered  triumphantly  into  Delhi,  received  the 
homage  of  the  weak  Mahomed;  and  finding  the  monarch  still 
more  stupid  than  his  subjects,  he  suffered  him  to  live  and  to  reign, 
united  to  Persia  all  the  provinces  that  suited  him,  and  returned 
loaded  with  an  immense  booty,  the  spoils  of  Indostan. 

Mahomed,  despised  by  his  conqueror,  was  still  more  so  by  his 
subjects.  The  great  men  would  not  serve  under  a  vassal  of  the 
king  of  Persia.  '  The  Nabobships  became  independent,  only  paying 
a  small  tribute  In  vain  did  the  emperor  declare  that  the  Nabobs 
should  still  be  removeable;  each  of  them  strove  with  all  his  power 
to  make  his  dignity  hereditary,  and  the  sword  decided  every  quarrel. 
The  subjects  were  constantly  at  war  with  their  master,  and  were 
not  considered  as  rebels.  Whoever  could  afford  to  pay  a  body 
of  troops,  pretended  to  a  sovereignty.  The  only  formality  ob- 
served was  to  counterfeit  the  emperor's  sign-manual  in  a  firman. 
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or  warrant  of  investiture.  It  was  brought  to  the  usurper,  who  re- 
ceived it  on  his  knees.  This  farce  was  necessary  to  impose  upon 
the  people,  who  had  still  respect  enough  remaining  for  the  family 
of  Tamerlane,  to  choose  that  all  authority  should,  at  least,  appear 
to  proceed  from  it. 

Thus  did  discord,  ambition,  and  anarchy,  desolate  this  fine  re- 
gion of  Indostan.  Crimes  could  the  more  easily  be  concealed,  as 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  grandees  never  to  write  but  in  ambiguous 
terms,  and  to  employ  none  but  obscure  agents,  whom  they  dis- 
owned when  they  found  it  necessary.  Murder  and  poison  became 
common  crimes,  which  were  buried  in  the  dark  recesses  of  those 
impenetrable  palaces,  full  of  assassins,  ever  ready  to  perpetrate  the 
blackest  acts  on  the  least  signal  from  their  master*. 


*  It  was  not  even  necessary  to  have  a  patent  from  a  Prince,  or  to  be  the  heir  of 
a  person  who  possessed  one,  in  order  to  have  a  title  to  aspire  to  sovereignty,  In  a 
country  where  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility  but  that  of  the  blood  royal,  where 
there  must  be  an  act  of  the  Sovereign  to  nobjlitate  the  son  even  of  a  Grand  Vizier 
where  the  field  of  fortune  is  open  to  every  man  of  spirit  or  courage,  where  more 
than  a  half  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire  are  sprung  from  the  meanest  of  the  people; 
in  such  a  country,  every  man,  who  is  possessed  of  money,  may  entertain  the  hope  of 
one  day  becoming  a  Nabob,  After  his  intentions  are  made  public,  the  independent 
chiefs  of  war,  who  station  their  troops  where  they  can  be  best  subsisted,  come  to 
rank  themselves  under  his  colours.  In  a  few  weeks  they  find  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army.  Should  fortune  favour  him,  the  Imperial  Court  fails  not  to 
declare  herself  in  favour  of  a  man,  who  frequently  does  not  even  wait  for  her  ap- 
probation. This  contempt  of  the  chief  of  the  empire  was  carried  so  far.  that  his  or- 
ders were  counterfeited.  The  pretended  deputies  who  carried  them,  were  received 
with  great  state.  Bows  and  prostrations  were  made  before  them.  They  publicly 
gave  them  back  their  credentials,  and  the  firmans  wherewith  they  said  they  were 
entrusted.  This  farce  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  al- 
ways preserved  so  great  a  respect  to  the  blood  of  Tamerlane,  that  an  usurper  ne- 
ver possessed  a  firm  footing,  unless  he  could  bring  himself  to  be  considered  as  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  Prince,  at  the  very  time  he  had  taken  up  arms  against  his  authority. 

By  these  wars,  namely,  those  between  the  Omrahs  and  the  Rajahs,  whose  ambi- 
tion is  boundless,  oppression,  ravages,  and  anarchy  prevailed  in  Indostan. 

These  calamities  raged  with  the  greater  violence,  that  it  was  not  even  an  easy 
matter  to  discover  the  authors  of  them.  The  secrets  of  the  Emperors  of  Mogul 
have  been  always  impenetrable.  In  the  most  peaceable  times,  when  affairs  of  im- 
portance were  transacted,  they  never  wrote  but  in  ambiguous  terms:  and  for  any 
dishonourable  business  they  were  content  to  employ  some  obscure  agent,  whom  they 
disowned,  if  they  found  it  necessary.  When  the  defects  of  their  Government  nad 
arrived  at  their  last  stage,  they  joined  to  these  principles  of  a  wretched  policy,  poi- 
son and  assassination.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  Indian  princes,  as  to  order  or  conceal 
a  murder  in  their  apartments,  to  which  there  is  no  access  but  by  indirect  passages, 
tilled  with  dreadful  guards,  who  are  posted  to  preserve  the  life  of  their  master,  and 
to  stab  those  who  give  him  any  umbrage.  These  detestable  practices  have  become 
so  common,  that  a  man  cannot  pay  the  last  debt  to  nature,  withcut  having,  his 
death  imputed  to  those  who  draw  any  visible  advantage  from  it.  Under  an  'arbi- 
trary government,  a  man  cannot  act  a  virtuous  oi,e.  Under  a  feeble  and  orweady 
government,  he  cannot  act  his  proper  part.  In  both  the  one  and  the  other  situ.-.,  ion 
the  bonds  of  society  and  order  are  dissolved,  and  persons  abandon  themselves  to  all 
manner  of  crimes  by  which  the-   can  reap  any  advantage. 

The  troops  that  were  able  to  have  put   a  stop  to   tins  disorder,  increased  it  still 
more.    Though  enrolled  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  they  acknowledged  only  the 
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The  foreign  troops  that  were  called  in  by  the  contending  par- 
ties, completed  the  miseries  of  this  unhappy  country.  They  car- 
ried off  all  their  riches,  or  obliged  the  owners  to  bury  them  under 
ground;  so  that  the  treasures  amassed  for  so  many  ages  gradually 
disappeared.     A  general  dejection  ensued.     The  grounds  lay  un- 

Nabobs,  who  had  the  b-jrden  of  paying  them  out  of  the  revenues  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  latter,  who  did  not  depend  much  on  the  attachment  of  these  corps,  col- 
lected or  united  by  venality,  disbanded  those  for  whom  they  thought  they  had  no 
Occasion,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  own  provinces,  deprived  of  the  pay  that  was 
due  them;  and,  to  be  more  secure  against  their  resentment,  they  hired  troops  to 
cut  them  in  pieces,  who  were  fonder  of  the  money  granted  to  them  for  that  put- 
pose,  than  of  executing  the  orders  they  received.  Even  those  who  did  not  carry 
matters  to  that  excess,  never  failed  to  let  part  of  the  pay  of  their  troops  run  in  ar- 
rear.  This  practice  was  generally  considered  as  necessary  to  render  those  mercena- 
ries faithful  to  their  colours,  who  had  been  gathered  together  from  all  the  parts  of 
a  despotic  empire.  The  first  ambitious  man  who  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  them, 
to  bring  about  a  revolution,  had  no  more  to  do  than  present  himself.  Independent 
of.  this  danger,  they  run  the  risk  of  seeing  them  refuse  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
or  else  to  fight  carelessly.  Their  inactivity  and  want  of  spirit  were  but  too  much 
encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  their  commissaries,  who  had  the  charge  of  overseeing 
the  provisions,  and  the  good  order  of  the  troops.  A  taste  for  luxury  and  ostentation, 
natural  to  the  Moguls;  a  certain  incapacity  of  resisting  fancies  which  seem  to  he  na- 
tural to  the  climate,  where  all  the  sensations  are  violent,  but  of  a  short  duration;  ef- 
feminacy, and  all  the  vices  which  precede  or  accompany  it,  make  them  sacrifice  the 
purchase  of  a  jewel,  or  ornament  of  value,  to  money,  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  total  defection  of  an  army. 

The  riches  accumulated  in  Indostan,  during  along  succession  of  ages,  for  some 
time  preserved  this  unhappy  country  from  complete  ruin.  By  degrees  these  trea- 
sures disappeared.  Discouragement  and  distrust  occasioned  a  part  of  them  to  be 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  the  foreign  troops,  that  had  been  invited  either 
to  set  np  or  support  usurpers,  carried  a  good  deal  of  them  with  them  to  their 
own  country;  the  remainder  was  no  more  to  be  found  but  in  the  hands  of  usurers, 
or  avaricious  brokers.  To.  draw  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  Moguls,  lazy,  cruel, 
and  voluptuous,  made  use  of  Gentocs,  whose  phlegmatic  and  indefatigable  genius 
rendered  them  fit  instruments  of  oppression.  When  their  prodigality  had  squander- 
ed away  the  means  with  which  the  minister  of  their  tyranny  had  been  enabled  to 
supply  them,  they  put  him  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  reveal  where  he 
had  concealed  his  plunder.  If  the  money  which  they  squeezed  out  of  him  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  necessity  or  whim  of  the  present  moment,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  of- 
fice, but  if  his  avarice  did  not  give  up  enough  to  satisfy  these  oppressors,  it  cost  him 
his  head,  and  another  was  put  in  his  place.  These  resources  of  a  despotic,  partial, 
avaricious,  odious,  and  despicable  government,  at  last  bad  an  end,  and  were  exhausted 
in  the  abyss  of  dissipation,  into  which  the  prosperity  of  the  public  had  fallen  by  such 
mr.l-administrarion.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  thousands  of  men  perished  with 
misery  and  famine  in  this  fertile  country.  The  husbandman  durst  no  longer  plow.  1  he 
weavers;,  artificers,  and  merchants,  abandoned  their  trade  and  occupations.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  misfortunes,  public  works  were  interrupted,  and  business  of  every 
kind  languished.  These  calamities,  which  bad  ravaged  for  ten  years  the  greatest 
part  of  the  empire,  at  last  reached  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  country  had  been 
hitherto'  preserved  from  these  terrible  plagues  by  the  authority  of  the  Subah  of  De- 
can,  Nizam-Al-Muluck;    lint  this  wise  governor  having  died,  it  wasforseen,  thatthe 


of  forei 


•  ners  to  India  would  fall  with  him,  and  that  our  vesse 


Is,  after  a  long 


stay  in  dangerous  latitudes,  would  be   obliged  to  return  empty,  or  with  trifling  or 
profitable  cargoes.     It  appeared  that  this  disorder  behoved  always  to  increase, 


iless  the  European 


who  traded  with  India,  had  not  taken  care   to 


provide. 


ountry  they  had  subdued,  a  sufficient  number  of  artificers  an 


d  manufacturers,  to 
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cultivated,  and  the  manufactures  stood  still.  The  people  would, 
.no  longer  work  for  foreign  plunderers,  or  domestic  oppressors. 
Want  and  famine  were  soon  felt.  These  calamities,  which  for  ten 
years  had  infested  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  began  to  visit  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  The  wise  Nizam- Al-Muluck,  Subah  of  the 
Decan,  was  now  no  more.  His  prudence  and  talents  had  kept  that 
part  of  India  which  he.  had  command  in  a  nourishing  state.  The 
European  merchants  were  apprehensive  that  their  trade  would  fall 
off,  when  it  had  lost  that  support.  They  saw  no  resource  against 
that  danger,  but  to  have  a  territory  of  their  own,  large  enough  to 
contain  a  number  of  manufactures  sufficient  to  make  up  their 
ladings. 

Dupleix  was  the  first  who  considered  this  as  a  practicable  scheme. 
The  war  had  brought  many  troops  to  Pondicherry,  with  which  he 
hoped,  by  rapid  conquests,  to  procure  greater  advantages  than  the 
rival  nations  had  obtained  by  a  steady  conduct,  and  mature  delibe- 
ration. 

He  had  long  studied  the  character  of  the  Moguls,  their  in- 
trigues, their  political  interests.  He  had  acquired  such  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  as  might  have  been  surprising  even  in  a  man 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  These  informations,  deeply 
combined,  had  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  at- 
tain a  principal  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Indostan,  and  might  possi- 
bly manage  them  as  he  pleased.  His  daring  spirit,  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  attempt  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform,  gave  addi- 
tional strength  to  his  reflections.  Nothing  terrified  him  in  the 
great  part  he  proposed  to  act,  at  the  distance  of  six  thousand 
leagues  from  his  native  country.  In  vain  .did  his  friends  represent 
to  him  the  dangers  attending  such  an  undertaking;  he  considered 


supply  cheni  with  a  considerable  part  of  the   commodities  of  which  they  stood  in 
need. 

.  Such  was  the  idea  of  Dupleix;  it  was  brilliant,  hut  bolder  still.  The  Europeans, 
always  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Indians,  at  the  time  of  their  first  settlements, 
had  never  gained  any  considerable  advantage  over  the  conquerors  of  Indostan  Many 
trials,  always  unfortunate,  had  convinced  them,  that  the  Moguls  were  not  only 
brave,  but  formidable  enemies.  These  repeated  checks  had  accustomed  them  to  en- 
dure the  same  mortifications  as  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  slaves  of  a  most  des- 
potic government.  The  meanest  officer  of  the  most  petty  Nabob  treated  these  fo- 
reigners with  insolence,  imposed  laws  on  them,  and,  at  their  pleasure,  extorted 
from  them  very  considerable  sums.  If  they  ventured  sometimes  to  complain  of  these 
oppressions,  it,  was  with  an  unbounded  submission,  and  accompanied  with  presents. 
In  a  government  where  the  superior  thinks  nothing  is  due  to  an  inferior,  where  the 
favours  of  the  prince  are  always  corrupted  by  some  mean  and  selfish  consideration, 
justice  can  never  be  obtained  but  at  that  expence.  Garrisons  without  money  with- 
out discipline,  and  without  subordination,  while  they  diminished  considerably  the 
profits  of  trade,  were  unable  to  stop  the  course  of  these  crying  oppressions.  Amidst 
wis  concurrence  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  manufactures  proper  for  the 
risen  so  much  in  their  price,  and  diminished  in  quality,  that  the  profits 


wre  insensibly  reduced  to  a  trifle, 
VOL.  I. 
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nothing  but  the  glorious  advantage  of  securing  to  France  a  new 
dominion  in  the  heart  of  Asia;  to  enable  her,  by  the  revenues  an- 
nexed to  it,  to  defray  the  charges  of  trade,  and  the  expences  of  so- 
vereignty; and  even  to  free  her  from  the  tribute  which  our  luxury 
pays  to  the  industry  of  the  Indians,  by  procuring  rich  and  nume- 
rous cargoes,  which  should  not  be  bought  with  any  exports  of  mo- 
ney, but  from  the  overflowings  of  the  new  revenues.  Full  of  this 
great  project,  Dupleix  eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  that  of- 
fered to  put  it  in  execution,  and  soon  took  upon  him  to  dispose  of 
the  Subahship  of  the  Decan,  and  the  Nabobship  of  the  Carnatic, 
in  favour  of  two  men  who  were  ready  to  give  up  any  thing  he 
should  require. 

The  Subahship  of  the  Decan  is  a  vice- royalty,  composed  of  se- 
veral provinces,  which  were  formerly  so  many  independent  states, 
it  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  The  Subah  has 
the  inspection  of  all  the  Indian  princes,  and  all  the  Mogul  gover- 
nors within  his  jurisdiction,  and  in  his  hands  are  deposited  the 
contributions  that  are  destined  to  fill  the  public  treasure.  _  He 
can  compel  his  subalterns  to  attend  him  in  all  military  expeditions 
he  may  think  proper  to  make  into  the  countries  under  his  domi- 
nion; but  he  must  not  march  them  into  a  foreign  territory,  with- 
out an  express  order  from  the  emperor. 

The  Subahship  of  the  Decan  becoming  vacant  in  1748,  Du- 
pleix, after  a  series  of  events  and  revolutions,  in  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Moguls,  the  weakness  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
boldness  of  the  French,  were  alike  conspicuous,  disposed  of  it, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751,  in  favour  of  Sakbatzing, 
a  son  of  the  late  viceroy. 

This  success  secured  great  advantages  to  the  French  settlements 
along  the  coast  of  Coromandel;  but  Pondicherry  was  a  place  of 
such  importance,  that  our  people  thought  it  deserved  a  particular 
attention.  This  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  Carnatic,  has  such 
constant  and  immediate  connections  with  the  Nabob  of  that  rich 
district,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  procure  the  government 
of  the  province  to  a  man  whose  affection  and  submission  might 
be  depended  on.  The  choice  fell  upon  Chandasaed,  a  kinsman 
of  the  late  Nabob,  well  known  for  his  intrigues,  his  misfortunes, 
his  warlike  exploits,  and  his  steadiness  of  temper. 

In  return  for  their  services,  the  French  made  him  give  up  an 
immense  territory.  At  the  head  of  their  acquisitions  was  the  island 
of  Seringham,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Caveri.  luis 
long  and  fertile  island  derives  its  name  and  its.  consequence  from  a 
Pagoda,  which  is  fortified,  as  are  most  great  buildings  that  are  de- 
voted to  public  worship.  The  temple  is  surrounded  with  seven 
square  inclosures,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  hlty  «« 
from  each  other,  and  formed  by  pretty  high  walls,  which  are  pro- 
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portionably  thick.  The  altar  stands  in  the  centre.  A  single  mo- 
nument like  this,  with  its  fortifications,  and  the  mysteries  and 
riches  it  contains,  is  more  likely  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  a  re- 
ligion than  a  multiplicity  of  temples  and  priests  dispersed  in  differ- 
ent towns,  with  their  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  prayers,  and  discourses, 
which,  by  their  number,  their  frequent  repetition,  and  their  being- 
performed  in  public,  are  apt  to  tire  the  people,  excite  the  contempt 
of  enlightened  reason,  occasion  dangerous  profanations,  or  are 
slighted  and  neglected,  which  the  priests  dread  more  than  sacri- 
lege itself.  The  priests  of  India,  as  wise  as  those  of  Egypt,  suffer 
no  stranger  to  penetrate  into  the  Pagoda  of  Seringham.  Amidst 
the  fables  with  which  the  history  of  this  temple  is  wrapped  up, 
probably  some  acute  philosopher  might,  if  he  was  admitted  into  it, 
trace  from  the  emblems,  the  form  and  construction  of  the  edifice, 
and  the  superstitious  practices  and  traditions  peculiar  to  that  sacred, 
inclosure,  many  sources  of  instruction,  and  an  insight  into  the 
history  of  the  remotest  ages.  Pilgrims  resort  thither  from  all  parts 
oflndostan,  to  obtain  absolution  of  their  sins,  and  always  bring 
an  offering  proportionable  to  their  circumstances.  These  gifts  were 
still  so  considerable  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  as  to 
maintain  forty  thousand  men  in  a  life  of  sloth  and  idleness.  These 
Bramins,  though  under  the  restraints  of  subordination,  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  situation,  that  they  seldom  quitted  their 
retirement  for  the  more  busy  scenes  of  intrigue  and  politics. 

Independent  of  other  advantages  which  the  French  enjoyed  by 
the  acquisition  of  Seringham,  the  situation  gave  them  great  influ- 
ence over  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  an  absolute  command 
over  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  as  they  could  at  any  time  stop  the 
waters  that  were  wanted  for  the  culture  of  their  rice. 

The  territories  of  Karical  and  Pondicherry  got  an  accession  of 
ten  leagues  each,  with  fourscore  manufactures.  If  these  acquisi- 
tions were  not  so  considerable  as  that  of  Seringham,  in  point  of 
influence  over  public  affairs,  they  were  much  more  so  with  regard 
to  trade. 

But  this  was  a  trifling  acquisition  compared  to  the  territory  they 
gained  to  the  north,  which  comprehended  the  Condavir,  Masuli- 
patam,  the  island  of  Divi,  and  the  four  provinces  of  Mustafanagur, 
Elur,  Rajamandry,  and  Chicakol.  Such  important  concessions 
made  the  French  masters  of  the  coast  for  the  space  of  six  hundred 
miles,  and  procured  them  the  best  linen  of  all  Indostan.  It  is  true, 
they  were  to  enjoy  the  four  provinces  no  longer  than  they  should 
furnish  the  Subah  with  a  stipulated  number  of  troops,  and  main- 
tain them  at  their  own  expence,  but  this  agreement,  which  was 
only  binding  to  their  honesty,  gave  them  little  concern.  Their 
ambition  previously  seized  upon  those  treasures  that  had  been  heap- 
ed up  in  those  vast  regions  for  so  many  ages. 
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The  ambition  of  the  French,  and  their  projects  of  conquest, 
went  still  much  farther.  They  proposed  to  obtain  a  cession  of  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  to  seize  upon  the  triangular 
space  which  lies  between  Masulipatam,  Goaj  and  Cape  Comorin. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  they  could  realize  these  brilliant  chime- 
ras, they  considered  the  personal  honours  that  were  lavished  upon 
Dupleix  as  a  presage  of  the  greatest  prosperity.  It  is  well  known, 
that  every  foreign  colony  is  more  or  less  odious  to  the  natives; 
that  it  is  good  policy  to  endeavour  to  lessen  their  aversion;  and 
that  the  surest  way  to  attain  that  end,  is  to  conform  as  much  as  , 
possible  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country.  This  max- 
im, which  is  true  in  general,  is  more  particularly  so  in  countries 
where  the  people  think  but  little,  as  is  the  case  in  India. 

The  French  commander,  who  was  fond  of  the  Asiatic  pomp, had 
no  objection  to  this  conformity.  He  was  overjoyed  when  he  saw 
himself  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  Nabob.  That  title  put  him 
upon  a  level  with  those  whose  protection  he  solicited  before,  and 
afforded  him  considerable  opportunities  to  pave  the  way  for  those 
great  revolutions  he  meant  to  bring  about,  in  order  to  promote  the 
important  interests  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  He  entertained 
still  greater  hopes  on  being  appointed  governor  of  all  the  Mogul 
possessions,  throughout  an  extent  little  inferior  to  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France.  All  the  revenues  of  those  rich  provinces  were  to 
be  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  accountable  to  none  but 
tlie  Subah  himself. 

'['hough  these  arrangements,  made  by  merchants,,  could  not  be 
very  pleasant  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  they  were  not  much  afraid  of 
its  resentment.  The  emperor  being  in  want  of  men  and  money, 
which  the  Subahs,  the  Nabobs,  the  Rajas,  his  meanest  delegates, 
took  upon  themselves  to  refuse  him,  found  himself  assaulted  on  all 
sides. 

The  Rajaputes,  the  descendents  of  those  Indians  whom  Alexan- 
der fought,  being  driven  out  of  their  lands  by  the  Moguls,  took 
shelter  in  some  mountains  that  are  almost  inaccessible.  Continual 
disturbances  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  think  of  conquests;  but, 
in  the  intervals  of.  their  dissentions,  they  make  inroads,  that  cannot 
fail  of  harassing  an  empire  already  exhausted. 

i  he  Patans  are  still  more  formidable  enemies.  Driven  by  the 
Moguls  from  most  of  the  thrones  of  Indostan,  they  have  taken  re- 
fuge at  the  foot  of  mount  Imaiis,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Cauca- 
sus. That  situation  has  strangely  altered  their  manners,  and  given 
them  a  fierceness  of  temper  which  they  had  not  in  a  milder  cli- 
mate. War  is  their  chief  employment.  They  serve  alike  under 
the  banners  of  Indian  or  Mahommedan  princes:  but  their  obedi- 
ence is  not  equal  to  their  valour*    Whatever  crime  they  may  have 
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been  guilty  of,  it  is  dangerous  to  punish  them;  for  they  are  so  vin- 
dictive* that  they  will  murder  when  they  are  weak,  and  revolt- 
when  they  are  strong  enough  to  attempt  a  bold  stroke.  Since  the 
reigning  power  has  lost  its  strength,  the  nation  has  shaken  off  the 
yoke.  Not  many  years  ago,  their  generals  carried  on  their  rava- 
ges as  far  as  Delhi,  and  dreadfully  plundered  that  capital. 

To  the  north  of  Indostan  is  a  nation,  but  lately  known,  which  is 
the  more  formidable  for  being  a  new  enemy.  This  people,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Scheiks,  have  found  means  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  chains  of  despotism  and  superstition,  though  sur- 
rounded by  nations  of  slaves.  They  are  said  to  be  followers  of  a 
philosopher  of  Thibet,  who  inspired  them  with  some  notions  of  li- 
berty, and  taught  them  Theism,  without  any  mixture  of  supersti- 
tion. They  first  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
but  were  then  considered  rather  as  a  sect  than  as  a  nation.  Dur- 
ing the  calamities  of  the  Mogul  empire,  their  number  increased 
considerably  by  apostates  of  all  religions,  who  joined  with  them, 
and  sought  shelter  amongst  them  from  the  oppressions  and  fury  of 
their  tyrants.  To  be  admitted  into  that  society,  nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  swear  implacable  hatred  against  monarchy.  It  is 
asserted,  that  they  have  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which  stands 
their  code  of  laws,  and  next  to  it  a  sceptre  and  a  dagger:.  Four 
old  men  are  elected,  who  occasionally  consult  the  law,  which  is  the 
only  supreme  power  this  republic  obeys.  The  Scheiks  are  actual- 
ly in  possession  of  the  whole  province  of  Punjal,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Moultan  and  the  Sindi,  both  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  Cas- 
simere  to  Tatta,  and  all  the  country  towards  Delhi,  from  Lahor  to 
Serhend.  They  can  raise  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  good  ca- 
valry. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Mogul,  none  are,  perhaps,  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  Marattas.  This- nation,  of  late  so  famous,  so  far  as 
the  obscui  ity  of  their  origin  and  history  will  allow  us  to  conjecture, 
possessed  several  provinces  of  Indostan,  where  they  had  been  dri- 
ven by  the  fear  or  the  arms  of  the  Moguls.  The)'  took  refuge  in 
die  mountains  which  extend  from  Surat  to  Goa,  and  there  formed 
several  tribes,  which,  in  process  of  time,  united  into  one  state,  of 
which  Satarah  was  the  capital. 

Most  of  them  carried  vice  and  licentiousness  to  all  the  excesses 
which  might  be  expected  from  an  ignorant  people,  who  have  cast 
oft  the  yoke  of  prejudices,  without  substituting  wholesome  laws  and 
sound  learning  in  their  stead.  Tired  of  laudable  and  peaceful  oc- 
cupations, they  thought  of  nothing  but  rapine.  Yet  this  was  con- 
fined to  the  plundering  of  a  few  villages,  and  robbing  of  some  cara- 
vans, till  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  being  threatene..  by  Aurer.g- 
zebe,  made. them  sensible  of  their  strength,  by  imploring  their 
assistance. 


V     ■:-..■ 
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Then  it  was  that  they  were  seen  coming  out  of  their  hiding 
places  in  the  rocks,  riding  on  small  ugly  horses,  but  stout,  and  ac- 
customed to  hard  fare,  to  difficult  roads,  and  to  excessive  fatigue. 
The  whole  accoutrement  of  a  Maratta  horseman  consisted  of  a  tur- 
ban, a  girdle,  and  a  cloak.  His  provisions  were  a  little  bag  of  rice, 
and  a  leather  bottle  full  of  water.  His  only  weapon  was  an  excel- 
lent sabre. 

Notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  these  barbarians,  the  Indian 
princes  were  forced  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  Aurengzebe;  but  the 
conqueror,  weary  of  contending  with  irregular  troops,  which  were 
continually  ravaging  the  newly  reduced  provinces,  determined  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  that  would  have  been  dishonourable,  had  it  not 
been  dictated  by  necessity,  which  is  stronger  than  prejudices,  oaths, 
and  laws.  He  ceded  for  ever  to  the  Marattas  the  fourth  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Becan,  a  Subahship,  formed  out  of  all  his  usur- 
pations in  the  peninsula. 

This  kind  of  tribute  was  regularly  paid  as  long  as  Aurengzebe 
lived.  After  his  death,  it  was  granted  or  refused  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  levying  of  it  brought  the  Marattas  in  arms  to 
the  most  distant  parts  from  their  mountains.  Their  boldness  in- 
creased during  the  anarchy  of  Indostan.  They  have  made  the 
empire  tremble;  they  have  deposed  monarchs;  they  have  extend- 
ed their  frontiers;  they  have  granted  their  protection  to  Rajas  and 
Nabobs  who  strove  to  be  independent,  and  their  influence  has 
been  unbounded. 

Whilst  the  court  of  Delhi  was  with  difficulty  contending  with 
so  many  enemies,  all  conspiring  to  effect  its  ruin,  M.  de  Bussy, 
who,  with  a  small  corps  of  French  troops,  and  an  army  of  Indians, 
had  conducted  Salabatzing  to  Aurengabad  his  capital,  laboured 
with  success  to  establish  him  on  the  throne  where  he  had  placed 
him.  The  imbecillity  of  the  prince,  the  conspiracies  which  it  oc- 
casioned, the  restlessness  of  the  Marattas,  the  firmans  or  privileges 
which  had  been  granted  to  rivals,  and  other  impediments,  obstruct- 
ed, but  could  not  overturn  his  projects.  By  his  means,  the  prince 
reigned  more  peaceably  under  the  protection  of  the  French  than 
could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  circumstances  of  his  si- 
tuation; and  he  preserved  him  in  an  absolute  independence  on  the 
head  of  the  empire. 

Chundasaeb,  appointed  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  was  not  in  so 
happy  a  situation.  The  English,  ever  in  opposition  to  the  French, 
had  stirred  him  up  a  rival,  named  Mahommed-Ali-Khan.  lhe 
names  of  those  two  princes  served  as  a  pretence  for  carrying  on  a 
brisk  war  between  the  two  nations:  they  fought  for  glory)  for 
wealth,  to  serve  the  passions  of  their  respective  commanders,  Du- 
pleix  and  Saunders.  Victory  declared  alternately  for  both  armies. 
Success  would  not  have  been  so  fluctuating,  had  the  governor  of 
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Madras  had  more  troops,  or  the  governor  of  Pondicherry  better 
officers.  It  was  difficult  to  conjecture  which  of  these  two  men, 
who  were  both  of  the  same  inflexible  temper,  would,  in  the  end, 
net  the  better,  but  it  was  very  certain  that  neither  would  submit, 
whilst  he  had  a  soldier  or  a  rupee  left.  Nor  was  it  likely  that 
either  of  them  would  soon  be  reduced  to  this  extremity,  not- 
withstanding their  amazing  efforts,  because  they  both  found 
such  resources  in  their  hatred  and  their  genius,  as  even  the  most 
able  men  could  not  have  formed  any  conception  of.  It  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  disturbances  in  the  Carnatic  would  not  cease,  unless 
peace  was  first  settled  in  Europe;  and  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  the 
flame,  which  had  been  confined  to  India  for  six  years,  might  spread 
farther.  The  ministers  of  France  and  England  obviated  this  dan- 
ger, by  enjoining  the  two  companies  to  fix  certain  terms  of  agree- 
ment. They  made  a  conditional  treaty,  which  began  by  suspend- 
ing all  hostilities  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1755,  and  was 
to  end  by  establishing  between  them  a  perfect  equality  of  territory, 
of  strength,  and  of  trade,  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa. 
This  stipulation  had  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  Courts  of 
London  and  Versailles,  when  greater  interests  kindled  a  fresh  war 
between  the  two  nations*. 


*  The  news  of  this  great  flame,  which,  from  North  America,  had  communicated 
itself  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  arrived  at  India  at  a  time  when  the  situation  of  the 
English  was  very  ticklish,  and  might  become  still  more  so.  For  some  time,  a  very 
pernicious  custom  had  been  introduced  into  these  remote  countries.  Every  governor, 
of  whatever  European  settlement,  was  in  the  practice  of  giving  sanctuary  to  the  na- 
tives who  were  under  the  apprehension  of  being  oppressed  or  punished.  The  sums, 
often  very  considerable,  which  they  received  as  the  price  of  their  protection,  made 
them  shut  their  eyes  to  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents. One  of  the  principal  officers  in  Bengal,  who  knew  this  resource,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  English  at  Calcutta,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishments  his  breach  of 
trust  well  deserved.  He  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  in  proportion 
to  the  presents  his  immense  riches  enabled  him  to  offer.  The  Subah,  offended  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
place;  and  having  carried  it,  he  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  thrown  into  a  confined 
narrow  dungeon,  where  they  were  mostly  suffocated  in  two  hours,  only  twenty-three 
remaining  alive.  Large  sums  of  money  were  offered  by  these  unhappy  men  to  the 
guard  which  was  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  prison,  to  prevail  on  them  to  acquaint  the 
Prince  of  their  situation.  Their  cries  and  groans  reached  the  ear9  of  the  people,  who 
were  moved  by  them;  but  no  person  would  go  to  speak  to  the  Subah.  "  He  is  asleep," 
said  they  to  the  dying  Englishmen;  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  Bengal  who  thought 
that,  to  save  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  unhappy  people,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  deprive  their  tyrant  of  one  moment's  sleep. 

Admiral  Watson,  who  arrived  soon  after  in  India,  and  Colonel  Clive,  who  was 
much  distinguished  in  the  Carnatic  war;  delayed  not  to  avenge  the  injury  offered  to 
their  country.  ['hey  collected  together  all  the  dispersed  and  fugive  English,  went  up 
the  Ganges  in  the  month  of  December  1755,  retook  Calcutta,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  many  other  places,  and  in  the  end  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Subah, 
whom  they  obliged  to  submit  to  a  disgraceful  treaty. 
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The  news  of  this  great  contention,  which 
began  in  North  America,  and  spread  all  over 
the  world,  reached  the  East  Indies  at  a  time 
when  the  English  were  engaged  in  a  very 
troublesome  war  with  the  Subah  of  Bengal. 
Had  the  French  been  then  in  the  same  state 
they  were  some  years  before,  they  would  have  united  their  inte- 
rests with  those  of  the  natives.  From  narrow  views  and  ill-judged 
interests,  they  were  desirous  of  entering  into  a  formal  convention, 
to  secure  the  neutrality  which  had  subsisted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  during  the  last  disturbances.  Their  rival  amused  them 
with  the  hopes  of  settling  this  regulation, , so  long  as  he  wanted  to 
keep  them  in.  a  state  of  inaction.  But,  so  soon  as  their  successes 
had  enabled  them  to  make  their  own  terms,  they  attacked  Chan- 
dernagore.  The  taking  of  this  place  was  followed  by  the  ruin  of 
all  the  factories  dependent  upon  it,and  put  the  English  in  a  con- 
dition to  send  men,  money,  provisions,  and  ships,  to  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  where  the  French  were  just  arrived  with  considerable 
land  and  sea  forces. 

These  forces,  destined  to  protect  the  settlements  of  their  own 
nation,  and  destroy  those  of  the  enemy,  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  answer  both  those  purposes.  The  only  point  was  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  them;  but  they  set  out  wrong,  as  will  plainly  appear 
from  the  following  observations. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Company  possessed, 
on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  Masulipatam  with  five 
provinces;  a  large  space  round  Pondicherry,  which  had  long  been 
but  a  slip  of  sand;  a  domain  nearly  as  large  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Karical;  and,  lastly,  the  island  of  Seringham.  These  possessions 
made  four  vast  tracts  of  country,  too  far  distant  to  support  each 
other.  They  bore  the  marks  of  the  wild  fancy  and  extravagant 
imagination  of  Dupleix,  who  had  made  these  acquisitions. 

The  error  of  this  policy  might  have  been  corrected.  Dupleix 
who  made  amends  for  his  defects  by  his  great  qualities,  had  brough. 
matters  to  that  pitch,  that  he  was  offered  the  perpetual  govern- 
ment of  the  Carnatic.  It  was  the  most  flourishing  province  in  all 
the  Mogul  empire.  By  singular  and'  fortunate  circumstances,  it 
had  been  governed  successively  by  three  Nabobs  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, who  had  been  equally  attentive  to  culture  and  industry. 
General  felicity  had  been  the'  fruit  of  this  mild  and  generous  be- 
haviour, and  the  public  revenues  had  amounted  to  twelve  millions 
(L.525,000.)  A  sixth  part  would  have  been  given  to  Salabatzmg, 
and  the  rest  would  have  been  for  the  Company. 

If  the  ministry  and  the  directors,  who  alternately  supported  and 
neglected  their  power  in  India,  had  but  been  capable  of  a  firm  and 
settled  resolution,   they  might  have  sent  orders  to  their  agent  to 
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give  up  all  the  remote  conquests,  and  to  keep  to  that  important 
settlement.  It  was  alone  sufficient  to  give  the  French  a  firm  esta- 
blishment, a  close  and  contiguous  state,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
merchandize,  provisions  for  their  fortified  towns,  and  revenues  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  a  body  of  troops,  which  would  have  put  them 
in  a  condition  to  defy  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbours,  and  the 
hatred  of  their  enemies.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the  Court  of 
Versailles  ordered  that  the  Carnatic  should  be  refused,  and  affairs 
remained  as  they  were  before  that  proposal. 

The  situation  was  critical.  Dupleix  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man 
who  could  support  himself  in  it,  or,  in  his  stead,  the  famous  officer 
who  had  had  the  greatest  share  of  his  confidence,  and  was  best 
acquainted  with  his  schemes.  The  contrary  opinion  prevailed. 
Dupleix  had  been  recalled.  The  general,  who  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  Indian  war,  imagined  he  must  demolish  a  structure 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  propped  up  in  those  troublesome 
times,  and  he  loudly  proclaimed  his  intentions,  and  thereby  added 
to  the  imprudence  of  his  resolutions. 

That  man,  whose  ungovernable  temper  could  never  adapt  itself 
to  circumstances,  had  received  from  nature  no  qualities  that  fitted 
him  for  command.  He  was  governed  by  a  gloomy,  impetuous, 
and  irregular  imagination;  so  that  there  was  a  perpetual  contrast 
between  his  conversation  and  his  projects,  and  between  his  actions 
and  his  proceedings.  Passionate,  suspicious,  jealous,  and  positive 
to  excess,  he  created  an  universal  diffidence  and  dejection,  and 
excited  animosities  never  to  be  suppressed.  ..His  military  opera- 
tions, his  civil  government,  his  political  combinations,  all  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  confusion  of  his  ideas. 

The  evacuation  of  the  island  of  Seringham  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  disasters  that  attended  the  war  with  Tanjotfr.  Ma- 
sulipatam,  and  the  northern  provinces,  were  lost,  from  having  gi- 
ven up  the  alliance  of  Salabatzing.  The  lesser  powers  of  the  Car- 
natic, who  no  longer  respected  the  French  for  the  sake  of  their 
old  friend  the  Subah  of  the  Decan,  completed  the  general  ruin,  by 
espousing  other  interests.     . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  squadron,  though  superior  to 
the  English,  with  whieh  it  had  engaged  three  several  times,  with- 
out gaining  any  advantage  over  it,  at  last  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
master  of  the  seas,  by  which  the  loss  of  India  was  decided.  Pon- 
dicherry,  after  struggling  with  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  was  forced 
to  surrender  on  the  15th  January  1761.  Lally  had,  the  day  be- 
fore, corrected  a  plan  of  capitulation  drawn  up  by  the  Council. 
ne  had  named  deputies  to  carry  it  to  the  enemy's  camp;  and, 
Dy  a  contradiction  that  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  but  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  fatal,  he  gave  the  deputies  a  letter  for 
we  English  General,  in  which  he  told  him.  He  would  have  no  ca- 

vol.  i.  2  X 
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pitulation,  because  the  English  were  that  kind  of  people  that  they 
•would  not  adjure  to  it. 

In  taking  possession  of  the  place,  the  conqueror  caused  not  on- 
ly the  troops  that  had  defended  it,  but  all  the  French  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  to  be  shipped  off  for  Europe;  and,  not  satisfied 
even  with  that  revenge,  they  destroyed  Pondicherry,  and  reduced 
that  noble  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  sent  over  to  France,  came 
thither  enraged  at  having  lost  their  fortunes,  and  seen  their  houses 
pulled:  down  as  they  drew  off  from  the  shore.  They  filled  Paris 
■with  their,  clamours;  they  devoted  their  governor  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  public;  they  informed  against  him  as  the  author  of 
all  their  miseries,  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  a  flourishing 
colony.  Lally  was  taken  up  and  tried  by  the  Parliament.  He 
had  been  accused  of  high  treason  and  extortion;  the  first  of  these 
accusations  was  found  to  be  absolutely  false,  and  the  second  was 
never  proved;  yet  Lally  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head. 

Let  us  ask,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  his  crime  was  that 
it  should  be  punishable  by  law?  The  awful  sword  of  justice  was 
not  put  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  to  gratify  private  resent- 
ment, or  even  to  follow  the  emotions  of  public  indignation.  The 
law  alone  must  point  out  its  own  victims;  and  if  the  clamours  of  a 
blind  and  incensed  multitude  could  sway  with  the  judges  to  pro- 
nounce a  capital  sentence,  the  innocent  might  suffer  for  the  guil- 
ty, and  there  would  be  no  safety  for  the  citizen.  In  this  point  ojf 
view  let  us  examine  the  sentence. 

It  declares,  that  Lally  stands  convicted  of  having  betrayed  the 
interests  of  the  King,  of  the  state,  and  of  the  India  Company. 
"What  is  meant  by  betraying  of  interests!  "What  law  is  there  that 
makes  it  death  to  be  guilty  of  this  vague  and  indefinite  crime? 
No  such  law  either  does  or  can  exist.  The  disgrace  of  the  prince, 
the  contempt  of  the  nation,  public  infamy,  these  are  the  proper 
punishments  for  the  man,  who,  from  incapacity  or  folly,  has  not 
served  his  country  as  he  ought;  but  death,  and  that  too  upon  % 
scaffold,  is  destined  for  crimes  of  a  different  nature. 

The  sentence  further  declares,  that  Lally  stands  convicted  of 
vexations,  exactions,  and  abuse  of  authority.  No  doubt  he  was 
guilty  of  these  in  numberless  instances  He  made  use  of  violent 
means  to  procure  pecuniary  aids;  but  this  money  was  put  into  the 
public  treasure.  He  vexed  and  oppressed  the  citizens;  but  he  ne- 
ver attempted  to  take  away  their  lives,  or  to  injure  their  honour. 
He  erected  gibbets  in  the  market  place,  but  caused  no  one  to  be 
executed  upon  them. 

In  reality,  he  was  a  madman,  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  cast;  an 
odious  and  despicable  man;  a  man  totally  incapable  of  command. 
But  he  was  neither  guilty  of  public  extortions,  nor  treason;  and  tt 
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use  the  expression  of  a  philosopher,  whose  virtues  do  honour  to 
humanity,,  every  one  had  a  right  to  kill  Lally  except  the  execu- 
tioner. 

The  misfortunes  that  befel  the  French  in 
Asia  had  been  foreseen  by  all  considerate  men, 
who  reflected  on  the  corruption  of  the  nation. 
Their  morals  had  degenerated  chiefly  in  the 
voluptuous  climate  of  the  Indies.  The.  wars  which  Dupleix  had 
carried  on  in  the  inland  parts  had  laid  the  foundation  of  many  for- 
tunes. They  were  increased  and  multiplied  by  the  gifts  which  Sala- 
batzing  lavished  on  those  who  conducted  him  triumphant  into  his 
capital,  and  settled  him  on  the  throne.  The  officers,  who  had  not 
shared  the  dangers,  the  glory,  and  the  benefits  of  those  brilliant  ex- 
peditions, sought  to  comfort  themselves  under  their  misfortune,  by 
reducing  the  Sipahis  to  half  the  number  they  were  allowed,  and 
applying  their  pay  to  their  own  benefit,  which  they  could  easily 
do,  as  the  money  went  through  their  hands.  The  agents  for  trade, 
who  had  not  these  resources,  accounted  to  the  Company  but  for  a 
very  small  part  of  the  profits  made  upon  the  European  goods  they 
sold,  though  they  ought  to  have  been  all  their  own,  and  sold 
them  those  of  India  at  a  very  high  price,  which  they  ought  to  have 
had  at  prime  cost.  Those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  possession,  farmed  it  themselves  under  Indian 
names,  or  let  it  for  a  trifle,  upon  receiving  a  handsome  gratuity; 
they  even  frequently  kept  back  the  whole  income  of  such  estates, 
under  pretence  of  some  imaginary  robbery  or  devastation,  which 
had  made  it  impossible  to  recover  it.  All  undertakings,  of  what 
nature  soever,  were  clandestinely  agreed  upon:  they  were  the  prey 
of  the  persons  employed  in  them,  who  had  found  means  to  make 
themselves  formidable,  or  of  such  as  were  most  in  favour,  or  rich- 
est. The  solemn  abuse  that  prevails  in  India,  of  giving  and  receiv- 
ing presents  on  the  conclusion  of  every  treaty,  had  multiplied  these 
transactions  without  necessity.  The  navigators  who  landed  in  those 
parts,  dazzled  with  the  fortunes  which  they  saw  increased  fourfold 
hom  one  voyage  to  another,  no  longer  regarded  their  ships,-  but 
as  they  were  a  vehicle  to  waft  them  to  traffic  and  wealth.  Corrup- 
tion was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  people  of  rank,  who  had 
been  disgraced  and  ruined  at  home;  but  who,  being  encouraged 
by  what  they  saw,  and  by  the  reports  that  were  brought  to  them, 
resolved  to  go  themselves  into  Asia,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  their 
shattered  fortunes,  or  of  being  able  to  continue  their  irregularities 
with  impunity.  The  personal  conduct  of  the  directors  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  wink  at  all  these  disorders.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  attending  to  nothing  in  their  office  but  the  credit,  the 
money,  and  the  power  it  gave  them.  They  were  accused  of  giv- 
ing the  most  important  posts  to  their  own  relations,  men  of  no  ma- 
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rals,  application,  or  capacity.     They  were  accused  of  multiplying 
the  number  of  factors,  without  necessity  and  without  bounds,  to 
secure  friends  in  the  city  and  at  court.     Lastly,  they  were  accused 
of  furnishing  themselves  with  what  would  have  been  bought  cheap- 
er and  better  in  other  places.     Whether  the  government  did  not 
know  of  these  excesses,  or  had  not  resolution  enough  to  put  a  stop 
to  them,  they  were,  by  their  blindness  or  their  weakness,  in  some 
measure  accomplices  in  the  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  In- 
dia.    They  might  even,  without  injustice,  be  charged  with  being 
the  principal  cause  of  them,  by  sending  such  improper  persons  to 
manage  and  defend  an  important  colony,  which  had  no  less  to  fear 
from  its  own  corruption  than  from  the  English  fleets  and  armies. 
The  disasters  of  the  Company  abroad  were 
still  aggravated  by  their  situation  at  home.    It 
was  immediately  thought  advisable  to  lay  a  fair 
account  of  matters  before  the  proprietors.  This 
discovery  alarmed  them  exceedingly,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  hundred  different  schemes,  all  equally  absurd.  They  has- 
tily passed  from  one  to  another;  but  were  too  full  of  uncertainty 
and  diffidence  to  adopt  any.     The  deliberations  were  carried  on 
with  too  much  asperity,  and  precious  moments  were  wasted  in  up- 
braidings  and  invectives.     No  one  could  foresee  where  these  com- 
motions would  end,  when  a  young  merchant,   of  quick  parts  and 
a  clear  head,  arose.     They  listened  to  him;  when  the  storm  im- 
mediately subsided,  and  fresh  hopes  began  to  dawn.     All  were 
unanimous  in  adopting  his  opinion.     The  Company,  which  the 
enemies  to  all  exclusive  privileges  wished   to   see  abolished,  and 
which  so  many  parties  had  conspired  to  ruin,   stood  its  ground; 
but  it  was  put  upon  a  better  footing;  a  circumstance  which  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  had  involved  the  Company  in  this 
distress,  there  was  one  which  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the 
source  of  all  the  rest;  which  was  the  dependence,  or  rather  the 
slavery,  in  which  the  government  had  kept  that  great  body  for 
near  half  a  century  past. 

Ever  since  the  year  1723,  the  court  enjoyed  the  power  of  choos- 
ing the  directors.  In  1730,  a  commissary  from  the  king  was  in- 
troduced into  the  administration  of  the  Company.  This  put  an 
end  to  all  freedom  of  debate  in  their  deliberations;  there  was  no 
longer  any  connection  between  the  administrators  and  the  proprie- 
tors; no  immediate  intercourse  between  the  administrators  and  go- 
vernment. All  was  directed  by  the  influence,  and  according  to 
the  views  of  the  courtier.  Secrecy,  that  dangerous  veil  of  an  ar- 
bitrary administration,  concealed  all  their  operations;  and  it  was 
but  in  1744  that  the  proprietors  were  called  together.  They  were 
empowered  to  name  Syndics,  and  to  call  a  general  meeting  once 
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a-year;  but  they  were  not  the  better  informed  of  their  affairs,  nor 
more  at  liberty  to  direct  them.  The  power  of  choosing  the  di- 
rectors was  still  vested  in  the  crown;  and,  instead  of  one  commis- 
sary, the  king  chose  to  have  two. 

This  gave  birth  to  two  parties.  Each  Commissary  had  his  own 
scheme,  his  own  favourites,  and  strove  to  carry  his  own  points. 
Hence  arose  divisions,  intrigues,  informations,  and  animosities, 
which  had  their  centre  at  Paris,  but  spread  as  far  as  India,  and 
there  broke  out  in  a  manner  so  fatal  to  the  nation. 

The  ministry,  shocked  at  the  sight  of  so  many  abuses,  and  weary 
of  those  endless  contests,  sought  for  a  remedy.  It  was  imagined 
they  had  hit  upon  one,  by  appointing  a  third  commissary.  This 
expedient  only  served  to  increase  the  mischief.  Despotism  had 
reigned  when  there  was  but  one;  division  when  there  were  two; 
but,  from  the  moment  there  were  three,  all  was  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. They  reduced  them  to  two,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
them  agree  as  well  as  they  could;  and  there  was  even  but  one  in 
1 76*,  when  the  proprietors  desired  that  the  Company  might  be 
reinstated  in  its  original  constitution,  by  restoring  its  freedom. 

They  ventured  to  tell  the  government,  they  might  impute  the 
disasters  and  errors  of  the  Company  to  themselves,  as  the  proprie- 
tors had  not  been  concerned  in  the  management  of  their  affairs: 
That  they  could  never  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  advantage  ei- 
ther for  them  or  for  the  state,  till  this  could  be  done  with  freedom, 
and  till  an  immediate  intercourse  was  established  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  administrators,  and  between  the  administrators  and 
the  ministry:  That  whenever  there  was  an  intermediate  person, 
the  orders  given  on  one  side,  and  the  reports  made  on  the  other, 
would  necessarily,  in  passing  through  his  hands,  take  a  tincture  of 
his  own  private  views  and  personal  will;  so  that  he  would  alwavs 
be,  in  fact,  the  true  and  sole  administrator  of  the  Company:  That 
such  an  administrator,  often  destitute  of  interest,  or  knowledge  of 
business,  would  always  be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  and  true 
interest  of  trade,  to  the  transient  show  of  his  administration,  and 
to  the  favour  of  placemen:  That,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
might  be  expected  from  a  free  administration  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors, acting  under  their  inspection,  and  in  concert  with  them, 
and  subject  to  no  sort  of  restraint. 

The  government  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  these  reasons. 
They  secured  the  freedom  of  the  Company  by  a  solemn  edict; 
and  the  same  gentleman,  who,  by  his  genius,  had  just  given  it  a 
new  existence,  drew  up  a  plan  of  temporary  statutes  for  a  new- 
form  of  administration. 

The  intention  of  these  statutes  was,  that  the  Company  might 
no  longer  be  ruled  by  .men,,  who  often  were  not  worthy  to  be  its 
-actors:  that  the  government  might  no  further  interfere  than  to 
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protect  it:  that  it  might  be  alike  preserved  from  that  slavery  under 
which  it  had  so  long  groaned,  and  from  that  spirit  of  mystery 
which  had  perpetuated  its  corruption:  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  managers  and  the  proprietors:  that 
Paris,  deprived  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  capitals  of  other 
commercial  nations,  of  being  a  sea-port,  might  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  trade  in  free  and  peaceable  assemblies:  that  the  citizen  might  at 
last  form  just  notions  of  that  powerful  tie  that  links  all  nations  to- 
gether, and,  by  informing  himself  of  the  sources  of  public  prospe- 
rity, learn  to  respect  the  merchant  whose  operations  contribute  to 
it,  and  to  despise  the  professions  that  are  destructive  of  it. 

These  wise  regulations  were  attended  with  happier  consequences 
than  could  possibly  be  expected.  A  great  activity  was  observed  in 
every  department.  During  the  five  years  that  the  new  auminis» 
iration  lasted,  the  sales  produced  annually  18,000,000  (L.787,500). 
They  had  not  been  so  considerable,  even  in  those  times  which  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  most  prosperous;  for,  from  1726  to  1756 
inclusively,  they  had  amounted  to  no  more  than  437,376,284  livres 
(L.  19, 135,2 12  8  6)  which  makes,  upon  an  average  in  peace  and 
war,  14,108,912  livres  (L.617,264  18s.)  a-year. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  since  the  year  1764,  the  profits  had 
not  been  what  they  were  before.  The  difference  between  the 
purchase  and  the  sale,  which  had  been  at  least  cent,  per  cent,  was 
reduced  to  about  seventy  per  cent.  This  diminution  of  profit  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  stock,  to  the  ruin  of  French  credit  in  India, 
and  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  victorious  nation  that  had  late- 
ly subdued  those  distant  regions.  The  agents  for  .  the  Company 
were  reduced  to  procure  money  and  goods  upon  the  hardest  terms. 
They  drew  both  from  the  English  merchants,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  over  to  Europe  the  immense  fortunes  they  had  amass- 
ed in  Asia. 

With  these  impediments,  and  under  these  disagreeable  circum- 
stances, was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
exercised,  when  the  government  thought  proper  to  suspend  it. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  was  then  the  situation  of  the  Com- 
pany*. 

*  The  consequences  which  followed  these  regulations  seemed  to  justify  their  pru- 
dence. In  the  course  of  four  years,  during  this  reign  of  liberty,  the  new  administra- 
tion liquidated  and  paid,  one  half  in  hills,  the  other  half  in  cash,  sixty  millions  of  the 
debt  contracted  in  India  during  the  last  war,  or  even  during  former  periods.  Four 
expeditions  were  made,  one  after  another,  by  means  of  which  their  sales  were  raised 
successively  to  a  height  equal,  or  even  above  what  they  had  ever  reached,  even  when 
the  Company  was  in  their  greatest  glory. 

The  first  sale,  in  1766,  amounted  to  the  neat  sum  of  14,798,336  livres  (L.647,427 
4s.),— the  second,  in  1767,  to  16,913,826  livres  (L.739,979  17  9).— and  the  third, 
i  1768,  to  24,006,506  livres  (L.1,050,281  12  9).  In  all,  to  55,717,658  livres,  or 
IJL.2,437,647  19  6). 
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The  trade  of  indi- 
viduals is  substi- 
tuted to  that  of 
the  Company. 
State  of  that  So- 
ciety at  the  time 
of  its  decay. 


Before  1764,  the  number  of  shares  was 
50,268.  At  that  period  the  ministry,  who, 
in  1746,  1747,  and  1 748,  had  given  up  to 
the  proprietors  the  produce  of  the  shares  and 
bonds  which  were  their  property,  relinquish- 
ed in  their  favour  the  shares  and  bonds  them- 
selves, to  the  number  of  11,835,  together,  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  expences  they  in- 
curred during  the  last  war.  These  shares  hav- 
ing  been  cancelled,  there  remained  but 
38,432. 

The  wants  of  the  Company  obliged  them  to  make  a  call  of  400 
livres  (L.  17  10s.)  per  share.  Upwards  of  34,000  shares  paid  the 
call.  The  4000  that  did  not,  were  reduced,  by  the  terms  of  the 
edict  which  empowered  the  Company  to  make  it,  to  five-eighths 
of  the  value  of  those  which  had  paid;  so  that,  by  this  operation, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  36,920  whole  shares  and  six-eighths. 

The  dividends  on  the  shares  of  the  French  Company,  as  of  all 
other  companies,  have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  In  1722, 
it  was  100  livres  (L.4  7  6.)  From  1723  to  1745,  it  was  150 
(L.6  11  3).  From  1746  to  1749,  it  was  70  (L.3  1  3).  From 
1750  to  1758,  it  was  80  (L.3  10s.)  From  1759  to  1763,  it  was 
40  (L.l  15s.);  and  in  1765,  it  was  but  20  livres  (17s.  6d.)  This 
shows  that  the  dividend,  and  the  value  of  the  stock,  which  always 
kept  pace  with  it,  was  necessarily  affected  by  the  hazards  of  trade, 
and  the  fluctuation  of  popular  opinion.  Hence  that  prodigious  rise 
and  fall  in  the  price  of  the  shares,  which  fell  in  one  year  from  two 
hundred  (L.167  10s.)  to  one  hundred  pistoles  (L.83  15s.  N.B. 
Each  pistole  is  reckoned  at  16s.  9d.),  then  rose  to  1800  livres, 
(L.78  15s.)  and  soon  after  fell  to  700,  (L.30  12  6.).  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  these  revolutions,  the  stock  of  the  Company  was  almost 
always  the  same.  But  this  is  a  calculation  which  the  public  never 
makes;  it  is  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  the  present  mo- 
ment; and  their  hopes  and  fears  always  go  beyond  the  truth. 

The  proprietors,  who  were  exposed  to  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing their  fortunes  reduced  to  one  half  in  a  single  day,  would  no 
longer  run  the  risques  of  such  a  situation.  In  laying  in  a  fresh 
stock  to  trade  with,  they  wished  to  secure  the  remainder  of  their 
fortune  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  shares  should  at  all  times  bear 


On  the  other  hand,  salutary  regulations  were  made  respecting  the  different  facte 
r|es,  and  order  and  economy  re-established  throughout  all  the  departments  of  the 
3dministration.  But  this  first  success,  which  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  of  the  public,  has  not  occasioned  any  essential  alteration  in  the  state  of 
'he  Company.  Of  this  a  judgment  may  be  easily  formed  from  an  accurate  and  par* 
Ocular  description  of  their  present  situation. 
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a  settled  price,  and  an  interest  that  could  be  depended  on.  The 
government  settled  this  matter  by  an  edict  issued  out  in  August 
1764-.  The  XHIth  article  expressly  says,  that,  to  secure  to  the 
proprietors  a  settled  income,  independent  of  all  future  events  of 
trade,  a  sufficient  fund  should  be  detached  from  that  portion  of  the 
contract  which  was  then  free,  to  secure  to  every  share  a  capital  of 
1600  livres  (L.70),  and  an  interest  of  80  livres  (L.3  10s.),  and  that 
neither  that  interest  nor  that  capital  should,  in  any  case,  or  for 
any  cause  whatsoever,  be  answerable  for  such  engagements  as  the 
Company  might  enter  into  after  the  date  oj  this  edict*. 

*  Independent  of  these  advantages,  which  ought  not  to  admit  of  any  alteration,  and 
which  have  made  the  shares  answerable  for  all  the  mortgaged  debts  of  the  Company, 
the  proprietors  have  reserved  to  themselves  a  general  interest  in  the  stock  and  profits 
of  their  trade,  whatever  they  should  be.  Shares,  however,  are  not  much  valued. 
The  public  will  have  no  confidence  in  an  establishment  that  has  been  constantly  un- 
der  such  bad  management,  and  which  has  cost  both  government  and  the  proprietors 
such  immense  sums,  while  similar  establishments  were  elsewhere  so  flourishing  as  to 
be  able  to  pay  a  great  price  for  the  favour  of  an  exclusive  privilege.  To  this  conside- 
ration we  may  add  another,  which  is  of  great  weight  in  the  opinion  of  some  speculators. 
The  stock  of  the  Company,  they  say,  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  credit,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  upon  the  state.  If  the  public  treasury  should  happen  to  be  so 
much  sunk  in  debt  as  not  to  be  in  a  condition,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  to  answer  all 
their  engagements,  whatever  obligation  they  may  have  come  under  to  the  Company, 
will  not  be  more  respected  than  any  other;  of  consequence,  their  shares  ought  not  to 
be  of  a  higher  value  than  the  King's  funds.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  observe,  that  the 
minister,  however  great  his  embarassments,  is  too  much  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  trade  to  India,  to  ruin  it  altogether  by  a  breach  of  faith.  To  this  thev  answer, 
that  the  annuities  paid  to  the  proprietors  have  no  connection  with  this  trade,  which 
never  was,  norever  will  be  carried  on,  but  by  the  funds  actually  in  circulation. 

Without  endeavouring  to  examine  minutely  into  the  principles  upon  which  this 
opinion  is  founded,  we  shall  here  give  a  detail  of  the  mort^ed  debts  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

For  10,345  bills  remaining  unpaid  of  what  was  borrowed  in  1745,  at  4  per  cent, 
they  pay  an  interest  of  258,025  livres  (I,.ll,314  16  10£).  for  the  promises  given  to 
obtain  the  contract  made  in  1751  and  1755,  an  interest  at  5  per  cent,  of  1,500,000 
livres  (L.65.625);— for  different  promises  to  obtain  the  contract,  since  1764,  an 
interest,  at  4  per  cent,  of  964,985  livres  (L.42,218  1  lOj);— for  36,921  shares  and 
6-eighths,  at  80  livres  per  share,  2,953,740  livres  (L.  129,226  2  6).  These  annuities 
are  perpetual,  and  make  up  a  total  of  5,677,350  livres  (L.248,384  1  3),  to  he  added 
to  a  capital  of  118,371,946  livres. 

The  life-rent  annuities  are  less  considerable.  For  the  lottery  made  in  1724,  the 
Company  owe  1,146,368  livres  (L.50,153  12s.)— for  annuities  granted  upon  two 
lives  in  1748,  909,361  livres  (L.39,748  10  10f)— in  consequence  of  the  lottery 
of  1765,  470,668  livres  (L.20,591  14  6);— of  money  borrowed  at  9  per  cent,  the 
same  year,  419,102  livres  (L.18,335  14  3);— for  pensions  or  particular  arrangements; 
129,400  livres  (L.5,661  5s.).  The  life-rent  annuities,  amounting  in  whole  to  the  sum 
of  3,074,899  livres  (L.1S4,526  16  7  one  half-penny)  which,  added  to  5,677,350 livres 
of  perpetual  annuities  (247,946  11  3),  make  the  debt  of  the  Company  to  amount 
to  8,752,249  livres  (I,  382,910  17  10  one-half  penny  ) 

It  follows  from  this  calculation,  that,  by  their  contract  of  180  millions,  there  re- 
mains to  the  Company  a  clear  income  of  247,751  livres  (L.10,839  2  1  one-half  penny) 
which  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  claims  of  some  individuals,  hitherto  net 


fully  ascertained,  and  the  demands  of  the 
French  prisoners  during  the  last  war. 
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The  Company  therefore  owed  for  36,920  shares  and  six-eighths, 
at  the  rate  of  80  livres  (L.3  10s.)  per  share,  an  interest  amount- 
ing to  2,953,660  livres  (L.129,222  12  6).  They  paid  for  their 
several  contracts  2,727,506  livres  (L.  11 9,328  7  9),  which  made  in 
all  5,681,166  livres  (L.24-8,451  Os.  3d.)  of  perpetual  annuities;  The 
life  annuities  amounted  to  3,074,899  livres  (L.  134,526  16  7-|). 
The  sum  total  of  all  these  annual  payments  was  then  8,756,065 
livres  (L. 383, 077  16  10^).  In  what  manner  the  Company  raised 
money  to  answer  these  several  demands,  shall  be  the  subject  of  our 
next  inquiry. 

That  great  body,  far  too  deeply  concerned  in  Law's  scheme,  had 
advanced  him  90,000,000  of  livres  (L. 3,937,500).  When  the  ca- 
tastrophe happened,  the  government  made  over  to'  them  in  pay- 
ment the  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco,  which  then  brought  in  three 
millions  (L.131, 250)  a-year;  but  they  were  left  without  a  capital 
to  trade  upon.  This  kept  them  in  a  state  of  inaction  till  1726, 
when  the  government  came  to  their  succour.  The  rapid  progress 
they  made  astonished  all  nations,  and  they  bid  fair  for  surpassing 
the  most  flourishing  companies.  This  opinion,  which  was  the  ge- 
neral one,  emboldened  the  proprietors  to  complain  that  their  divi- 

Besides  mortgages  of  perpetuities  and  liferents,  the  Company  also  have  debts  of 
two  kinds,  namely,  the  old  debts,  that  is  to  say,  those  contracted  before  the  1st  July 
1764,  amounting  to  12,458,078  livres  (L.545,067  S  3);  and  the  debts  contracted 
since  the  1st  July  1764,  amounting  to  69,077,860  livres  (L.3.04S,40G  7  G);  mak- 
ing in  all  82,1 36,538  livres,  (I,.3,593,473  10  9).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
pany have  in  trade,  or  in  funds,  either  in  cash,  or  in  debts'  to  call  in,  83,113,842 
livres  (L.3,G3G,230  II  9);  a  sum  sufficient  to  balance  both  their  old  and  new 
debts. 

Their  effects,  moveable  and  immoveable,  amount  t6  about  20  millions'  of  livres, 
(L.875,000).  In  these  are  included,  their  house  at  Paris;  thirty  vessels  fit  for  sea; 
their  buildings  at  l'Orient;  their  naval  stores;  1349  blacks  remaining  in  the  Isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon;  the  private  buildings  the  Company  have  preserved  in  tihe  two 
islands,  and  those  which  have  been  rebuilt  in  India.  Vfe  have  estimated  all  these; 
particulars  at  their  present  value,  without  regard  to  what  they  cost. 

A  property  of  still  more  importance,  is  a  fund  of  about  GO  millions  (L.2,625,000) 
actually  mortgaged  at  present  by  the  contract  of  1 80  millions  (L.7,875,000)  in  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  3  millions  of  life-rent  annuities  (L.1SI,250)  which  the  Com- 
pany presently  pay.  Prom  the  little  attention  we  could  give  to  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  sale  of  part  of  these  annuities,  we  should  think  that  the  property  of 
these  funds  is  at  present  worth  at  least  SO  millions  (L.I  ,312,500) ,  or  1,500,000  livres 
(L  65,625)  of  perpetual  annuities. 

By  summing  up  the  different  articles  which  constitute  the  debit  arid  credit  of  the 
Company,  and  valuing  the  liferent  annuities  at  10  per  cent,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
principal  sum  of  mortgaged  debts  amounts  to  149.120,936  livres  (L  6,524,040  19s.), 
and  the  other  debts,  old  as  well  as  new,  to  the  sum  of  82,1SG,536  livres  (L.3,593,473 
9i-)i  so  that  their  debit  amounts  to  231,257,474  livres  (L  10,1 17,514  9  9). 

It  will  be  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  the  contract  of  1  SO  millions,  the  funds 
the  Company  have  in  trade,  or  in  stock,  either  in  cash,  or  in  debts  to  call  in,  amount 
to  83,113,842  livres  (X..S, 636,230  11  9);  and  their  moveable  arid  immoveable  effects 
rang  computed  at  20  millions  (L.S75,000),  the  sum  total  is  283,113,842  livres 
i.l-12,3G8,230  11  9).  By  comparing  these. two  sums,  we  shall  find  that  the  credh) 
''Weeds  the  debit  51,856,368  livreJ  (1.2,268,716  2s.), 

VOL.   r.  2  Y 
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dends  were  not  doubled  and  trebled.  They  thought,  and  so  did 
the  public,  that  the  king's  treasury  was  enriched  with  their  spoils, 
The  profound  secrecy  with  which  every  thing  was  carried  on,  great- 
ly strengthened  these  surmises. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and  England,  in 
1744,  dissolved  the  charm.  The  ministry,  too  much  embarassed 
in  their  own  affairs  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  Company, 
left  it  to  shift  for  itself.  Then,  indeed,  every  body  was  surprized 
to  see  that  Colossus  ready  to  fall,  which  had  never  yet  met  with 
any  shock,  and  whose  greatest  misfortune  had  been  the  loss  of  two 
ships  of  a  moderate  value*.  The  Company  was  undone,  had  not 
the  government,  in  1747,  declared  itself  their  debtor  in  the  sum 
of  180,000,000  of  livres  (L.7,875,000),  and  engaged  to  pay  them 
the  interest  of  that  sum  for  ever,  at  five  per  cent.  This  engage- 
ment, which  was  in  lieu  of  the  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco,  is  so  im- 
portant a  point  in  history,  that  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  eluci- 
dated, if  we  did  not  take  up  the  matter  further  back. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  which  was  introduced  into  Europe  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  made  no  very  rapid  progress  in  France. 
The  consumption  was  so  small,  that  the  first  lease,  which  began 
the  first  of  December  1674,  and  ended  the  first  of  October  1680, 
brought  in  but  500,000  livres  (L.2 1,875),  to  the  government  the 
two  first  years,  and  •  600,000  (L.26,250)  the  four  last;  though 
the  right  of  stamping  pewter  had  been  joined  to  this  privilege. 
This  farm  was  confounded  with  the  general  farms  till  1691, 
when  it  still  remained  united  to  them,  and  was  rated  atl, 500,000 
livres  (L.65,625)  a-year.  In  1697,  it  became  once  more  a 
separate  farm  on  the  same  terms,  till  1 709,  when  it  was  increas- 
ed to  100,000  livres  (L.4,375)  more,  till  17 15.  It  was  then  re- 
newed for  three  years  only.  The  two  first  years  were  to  bring 
in  2,000,000  of  livres  (L. 87,500),  and  the  last  220,000  (L.9,623) 
more.  At  that  period,  it  was  increased  to  4,020,000  livres 
(L.  175,875)  a-year;  but  this  lasted  only  from  the  first  of  October 
1718  to  the  first  of  June  1720.  Tobacco  then  became  a  mercan- 
tile commodity  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  continued  so  till  the  first 
of  September  1721.  During  this  short  interval,  private  people 
laid  in  such  a  stock,  that  when  it  came  to  be  farmed  out  again  it 
could  be  done  but  at  a  moderate  price.  This  lease,  which  was  the 
eleventh,  was  for  nine  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber 1721,  to  the  first  of  October  1730.  The  farmers  were 
to  give  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  livres  (L.36,875)  for 


*  An  enthusiasm  to  aggrandize,  fortify,  and  embellish  their  settlements  in  Asia, 
and  a  fondness  to  make  the  port  of  l'Orient  rival  Brest  and  Portsmouth,  had  light 
the  Society  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  which,  whatever  members  it  might  consist  of,  was,' 
after  all,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  trading  company. 
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the  first  thirteen  months;  1,800,000  (L.78,7.50)  for  the  second 
year;  2,560,000  (L.  112,000)  for  the  third,  and  3,000,000 
(L-131>250)  for  each  of  the  last  six  years.  This  agreement  did 
not  take  place,  because  the  India  Company-,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment owed  90,000,000  livres  (L.3,937,500),  which  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  royal  treasury  in  1717,  demanded  the  farm  of  tobac- 
co, which  had  then  been  made  over  to  them  for  ever,  and  which, 
from  particular  events,  they  had  never  yet  enjoyed.  Their  peti- 
tion was  found  to  be  just,  and  they  obtained  what  they  so  warmly 
solicited. 

They  managed  this  farm  themselves,  from  the  first  of  October 
1723,  to  the  last  day  of  September  1730.  The  produce  during 
this  space  was  50,083,967  livres  1 1  sous  9  deniers  (about 
L.2,191,173  11  7);  which  made  7,154,852  livres  10  sous  3  de- 
niers (about  L.  3 13,024  16s.}  a-year;  out  of  this  must  be  deducted 
yearly  3,042,673  livres  19  sous  6  deniers  (about  L.133,116  19  7)- 
for  the  charges  of  preparing  the  land. 

These  charges  were  so  enormous,  that  it  was  thought  the  busi- 
ness, which  grew  every  day  more  considerable,  would  be  better  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers-general,  who  would  do  it  at  less  expence, 
by  means  of  the  clerks  they  employed  for  other  purposes.  The 
Company  accordingly  leased  it  for  eight  years.  They  engaged  to 
pay  7,500,000  livres  (L.328,125)  for  each  of  the  first  four  years, 
and  8,000,000  (L.350,000)  for  each  of  the  four  last.  This  lease 
went  on  upon  the  same  footing  till  the  month  of  June  1747,  and 
the  king  promised  to  account  with  the  Company  for  the  increase 
of  the  produce,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  known  and  ascertained 

At  this  period,-  the  king  united  the  tobacco  farm  to  his  other 
duties,  creating  and  alienating,  for  the  use  of  the  Company,  an 
annuity  of  nine  millions  (L.393,750)  for  ever,  upon  a  capital  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  (L. 7,875,000).  This  large  compen- 
sation was  thought  to  be  due  to  them  for  the  old  debt  of  ninety 
millions  (L.3,937,500),  for  the  overplus  of  the  profit  upon  the  to-, 
bacco  farm  from  1738  to  1747,  and  to  indemnify  them  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  negro  trade,  the  losses  they  had  sustained  during  the 
war,  their  giving  up  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  trade  to  St  Do- 
mingo, and  the  loss  of  the  ton  duty,  which  had  been  suspended 
ever  since  the  year  1731.  Yet  this  compensation  has  been  thought 
inadequate  by  some  of  the  proprietors,  who  have  found  out,  that, 
ever  since  the  year  1758,  upwards  of  11,700,000  pounds  weight 
of  tobacco  have  been  annually  sold  in  the  kingdom  at  three  livres 
(2s. 7-|d.)  a-pound,  though  it  had  been  bought  for  twenty-seven 
livres  (L.l  3  7t)  a  hundred. 

The  nation  is  of  a  very  different  opinion.  The  managers,  who 
prevailed  upon  government  to  acknowledge  so  large  a  debt,  have 
oeen  accused  of  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  public  to  that  of 
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private  society.  A  writer  who,  in  our  days,  should  examine  whe- 
ther this  accusation  was  well  or  ill  grounded,  would  pass  for  an  idle 
man*.  Such  a  discussion  would  be  altogether  needless,  since 
every  circumstance  of  this  transaction  has  been  made  public.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  was  with  the  nine  millions 
(L. 393,750)  a-year,  so  improperly  sacrificed  by  the  state,  that  the 
Company  was  enabled  to  answer  the  demand  of  8,756,065  livres 


*  Perhaps  we  shall  he  forgiven  for  observing,  that,  had  the  patrons  of  the  Com. 
pany  been  less  h'inded  by  particular  prejudices,  they  would  have  procured  to  the  na- 
tion some  indemnification  for  the  immense  debt  contracted  by  it  on  their  account. 
Nothing  was  more  easy.  It  was  only  to  deprive  them  of  an  odious  monopoly,  which 
made  the  castor  of  Canada  go  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  to  restore  Senegal  to  the 
state,  from  whence  no  more  was  got  annually  than  about  7  or  8QQ  slaves:  to  free 
f.he  government  and  trade  of  the  extravagant  duties  paid  to  the  Company  for  the 
liberty  of  trading  to  Guinea;  in  fine,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  spirit  of  their  in- 
stitution, and  to  confine  them  to  it,  without  suffering  them  to  go  beyond  their 
bounds. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  progress  of  the  Company,  know,  that  their  trade 
was  very  inconsiderable  in  the  last  century.  The  accounts  from  which  a  computa- 
tion can  be  made,  bear,  that  from  1664  to  1684,  the  total  did  not  exceed  9,500,000 
livres  (L.4 15,625).  Their  progress  was  less  considerable  afterwards,1  the  sole  ambi- 
tion of  France  being  to  extend  her  territories.  After  1720,  however,  their  trade  be- 
gan in  several  respects  to  increase;  hut  it  was  not  till  jive  or  six  years  after  that  if 
became  an  object  of  importance.  Their  expectations  were  very  sanguine,  when  two 
•wars  interrupted  or  defeated  all  their  operations. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  the  whole  sales  made  at  l'Orient  since  1726  to  175(i 
inclusive,  the  period  of  the  last  war,  amounted  to  no  more  than  437,376,284  livres 
(L.  19, 135,212  8  6).  From  1740  to  1756,  they  have  gained  regularly,  betwixt  buying 
and  selling,  102  per  cent.;  so  that,  on  the  supposition  the  profits  were  always  the 
same,  their  exportatiqns  of  cash  must  of  course  be  reduced  to  216,522,012  livres, 
(L. 9,472,877  8s.).  From  this  sum  there  will  naturally  fall  to  be  subtracted  the  pro- 
duce of  the  goods  exported  from  Europe  to  Asia;  but  the  broils  in  which  the  Com- 
pany is  involved,  have  made  more  money  go  out  of  the  mother-country  than  the  ex- 
portation of  their  goods  has  been  able  to  bring  in. 

Were  we  inclined  to  inquire  how  much  the  annual  trade  of  the  Company  has  in- 
creased during  that  space  of  time,  we  should  find,  that  it  never  exceeded  14,103,912 
livres  (L.617,264  18s.).'  Their  returns  of  24  millions  (L.1,050,000)  would  have 
been  hardly  sufficient  for  the  bare  consumption  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  must 
liave  been  much  more  considerable  to  have  supplied  the  demands  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states. , 

These  important  considerations  well  deserve  the  attention  of  government  and  of 
the  proprietors,  so  soon  as  the  return  of  peace  allows  France  to  resume  her  trade  to 
India.  This  happy  period  is  arrived;  but  the  loss  of  all  their  settlements  in  India, 
and  the  events  which  preceded,  as  well  as  those  which  followed  after,  threw  the  minds 
of  the  proprietors  into  a  state  of  despair,  and  this  despair  gave  birth  to  a  thousand 
schemes  the  most  absurd.  So  great  was  their  perplexity  and  distruBt,  that  they  run 
from  one  project  to  another,  without  being  able  to  fix  their  attention  on  any  one  in 
particular.  The  time  for  action,  which  became  every  day  more  precious,  was  spent 
in  reproaches  and  invectives;  and  animosity  took  the  place  of  deliberation.  No  per- 
son could  foresee  where  all  these  convulsions  would  end,  till  a  young  merchant,  of  ) 
Md  and  enlightened  genius,  let  them  know.  At  his  voice,  the  tumult  ceases;  hope 
revives  their  spirits;  there  is  but  one  mind,  and  that  is  his  own.  The  Company,which 
the  enemies  of  all  exclusive  privileges  wished  to  see  abolished,  and  which  the  interest 
•f  so  many  individuals  had  conspired  to  ruin,  is  supported,  and,  what  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  is  refsrnaei 
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(L.382,077  16  10i),  with  which  it  was  charged;  so  that  the  over- 
plus that  remained  to  them  amounted  to  about  244,000  livres 
(L.  10,675)  of  net  revenue. 

It  is  true,  they  had  private  simple  contract  debts  to  the  amount 
of  74,505,000  livres  (L.3,259,593  15s.);  but  they  had  in  trade,  or 
in  debts  to  call  in  70,733,000  livres  (L.3,094,568  15s.),  a  sum 
nearly  sufficient  to  balance  these  demands. 

Their  only  riches  consisted,  therefore,  in  moveable  and  immove- 
able effects,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  millions  (L.  875,000)  and 
the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  the  life-annuities,  which  in  time 
must  bring  in  three  millions  (L.131,250)  a-year.  The  actual  value 
of  this  article  might  be  reckoned  equal  to  a  clear  capital  of  thirty 
millions  (L.  1,3 12,500).    \ 

Independent  of  these  properties,  the  Company  enjoyed  some 
very  beneficial  rights.  The  exclusive  sale  of  coffee  had  been 
granted  them;  but,  as  public  utility  required  that  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  1736,  with  regard  to  coffee  imported  from  the 
American  islands,  they  had,  by  way  of  compensation,  a  yearly- 
sum  of  50,000  livres  (L.2,187  10s.),  which  was  always  duly  paid- 
Even  the  privilege  for  Mocha  coffee  was  cancelled  in  1767,  the 
government  having  allowed  the  importation  of  that  of  the  Levant. 
The  Company  obtained  no  indemnification  on  this  account. 

They  had  met  with  a  worse  disappointment  the  year  before.  In 
1720,  they  had  been  invested  with  the  sole  right  of  transporting 
slaves  to  the  American  colonies.  This  system  soon  appeared  to 
be  erroneous,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all  the  merchants  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  slave-trade,  upon  con- 
dition of  adding  a  pistole  (16s.9.d.)'per  head  to  the  thirteen  livres 
(1  ls.4|d.)  granted  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  Supposing  that  1 5,000 
negroes  were  disposed  of  every  year  in  the  French  islands,  this  made 
a  clear  income  of  345,000  livres  (L.  15,093  15s.)  for  the  Company. 
This  bounty,  which  was  allowed  them  for  a  trade  they  were  not 
concerned  in,  was  taken  off  in  1767,  and  was  made  up  to  them  by 
a  reasonable  equivalent. 

At  the  first  formation  of  the  Company,  they  had  obtained  a  gra- 
tuity of  50  livres  (L.2  3  9)  upon  every  ton  of  goods  they  should 
export,  and  of  75  (L.3  5  7-|)  upon  every  ton  they  should  import 
from  abroad.  The  ministry,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  bounty 
upon  negroes,  increased  the  gratuity  upon  every  ton  exported  to 
75  livres  (L.3  5  1i),  and  upon  every  ton  imported  to  80  (L.3  10s.). 
If  we  rate  both  at  6000  tons  a-year,  we  shall  find  a  produce  of  a- 
bove  a  million  (L.43,750)  for  the  Company,  including  the  50,000 
livres  (L.2,187  10s.)  they  received  upon  the  coffee. 

Whilst  the  revenues  of  the  Company  remained  entire,  their  ex- 
pences  were  lessened.  By  the  edict  of  1764,  the  islands  of  France 
and  Bourbon  were  become  the  property  of  the  government,  who 
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engaged  to  fortify  and  defend  them.  By  this  arrangement  the 
Company  was  exonerated  of  two  millions  (L  87,500)  a-year,  with, 
out  the  least  detriment  to  the  exclusive  trade  they  enjoyed  in  those 
two  islands*. 


*  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  Company  are  in  a  languishing  condition 
and  will  continue  so,  for  want  of  money  and  credit.  The  want  of  cash  puts  it  out  of 
their  power  to  advance  money  in  India  to  the  merchants,  and  by  their  means  to  the 
manufacturers,  who  cannot  carry  on  their  business  without  such  encouragement. 
Part  of  the  year  they  remain  idle.  So  soon,  however,  as  funds  arrive,  they  are  dis- 
tributed, and  all  hands  are  set  to  work  in  a  hurry,  every  one  at  his  proper  business. 
The  necessity  of  having  their  ships  dispatched  in  proper  time,  makes  them  overlook 
any  faults  in  the  fabric  of  the  good3.  This  negligence,  which  prejudices  the  French 
sales  in  Europe,  isowing  also  to  another  cause.  The  impossibility  they  find,  at  the 
end  of  every  agreement,  to  settle  accounts  with  the  furnishers  of  Indian  commodities, 
necessarily  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  demand  an  interest  of  1 2  per  cent,  on 
any  balances  that  may  be  due. 

This  disorder  will  continue  until  the  Company  be  in  a  situation  to  keep  funds  for 
advance  in  their  factories;  and  it  appears  to  be  no  easy  matter,  nay,  perhaps  impossi- 
ble for  them,  in  their  present  situation,  to  procure  them.  Under  a  free  government, 
more  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  and  more  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pu. 
blic,  might  naturally  have  been  expected;  but  neither  the  public,  nor  the  proprietors, 
■would  choose  to  lavish  such  considerable  funds  in  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  upon  the 
faith  of  an  administration  which,  ever  since  the  new  letters  patent  in  the  month  of 
June  1768,  neither  could  direct  themselves,  nor  allow  themselves  to  be  directed  by 
the  proprietors,  who,  necessarily  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  Commissary,  had  iea- 
son  to  dread  the  same  disappointment  in  future,  which  they  had  experienced  in  tiir.es 
past.  As  their  whole  capital  was  swallowed  up,  either  by  the  debts  they  had  con- 
tracted, or  by  the  engagements  they  had  come  under;  happen  what  would,  to  make 
good  to  the  proprietors  a  certain  yearly  revenue,  they  had  no  security  to  give  to  their 
creditors.  We  know,  that,  going  strictly  to  work,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  ali- 
enate whatever  the  extinction  of  the  life-rent  annuities  left  at  their  disposal,  which, 
according  to  all  probability,  must  amount  annually  to  50,000.  livres  (L. 2,187  10s); 
but  we  much  doubt  whether  money  holders  would  make  any  considerable  advances 
?in  these  mortgages. 

If  they  endeavoured  to  tempt  them  with  the  alluring  bait  of  a  large  interest,  the 
suspicions,  natural  to  these  gentlemen,  would  immediately  recur,  when  they  began  to 
consider  the  revolutions  that  had  happened  in  trade,  which  forbid  any  further  hopes 
of  their  reaping  the  same  profits,  and  by  reason  of  the  obstacles  of  every  kind  which 
it  had  met  with,  which  did  not  allow  their  sales  to  exceed  20  or  25  millions 
(L. 875,000  or  L.1,093,750),  when  they  ought  to  have  been  carried  the  length  of  30 
or  35  (L.  1,3.1 2,500  or  L  1 ,531 ,250),  in  order  to  render  the  home  consumption  of  Asi- 
atic goods,  as  well  as  the  exportation  abroad,  as.  extensive  as  in  the  nature  of  things 
Vvas  possible. 

Their  natural  distrust  would  be  further  excited,  by  the  obligation  the  Company 
have  come  under,  by  their  exclusive  privilege,  to  supply  the  isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon with  provisions;  while  these  islands,  if  we  except  a  million  of  coffee,  having  no- 
thing to  give  in  payment  of  the  European  goods  sent  them,  but  bills  of  exchange  on 
the  treasurers  of  the  colonies;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Company  are  under  the 
necessity  of  making  advances,  one  after  another,  of  12  or  15  millions  (1.-525,000  or 
JL65fi,250),  and  to  get  a  credit  on  the  King,  which  public  contingencies  render  al- 
ways uncertain,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  or  the  term  of  payment. 
w  Another  cause  of  distrust,  and  which  is  well-founded,  arises  from  the  enormity  oi 
the  expences  to  which  the  Company  is.  subjected.  We  pretend  not  to  say  that  they 
are  unnecessary,  or  that  they  are  not  even,  in  general,  regulated  with  economy;  but, 
according  to  the  last  returns  that  have  been  made,  they  amount  to  no  less  than  6 
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With  all  these  seemingly  prosperous  circumstances,  the  debts  of 
the  Company  were  daily  increasing.  This  must  inevitably  happen, 
as  their  income,  together  with  the  profits  of  their  trade,  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  charges 
annexed  to  the  crown,  which  together  amounted  to  eight  millions 
(L.350,000)  a-year.  They  might  even  exceed  this,  as,  by  their 
nature,  they  were  susceptible  of  endless  increase,  according  to  the 
political  views  of  government,  which  is  the  sole  judge  of  their  im- 
portance and  necessity.. 

In  so  unfortunate  a  situation,  the  Company  could  not  possibly 
support  itself  without  the  assistance  of  government.  But,  for  some 
time  past,  the  council  of  Lewis  XV,  had  appeared  to  be  very  in- 
different about  the  existence  of  that  great  body.  At  last,  an  arret 
of  council  wasissued,bearing  date  the  1  3  th  of  August  1769,  by  which 
the  king  suspended  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  India  Company, 
and  granted  to  all  his  subjects  the  liberty  of  navigating  and  trading 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  However,  in  granting  this  un- 
expected freedom,  the  government  thought  proper  to  lay  it  under 
some  restraint.     The  arret,  which  opens  this  new  tract  to  private 


millions  (L.350,000)  a-year;  and  as  the  Company  is  burdened  with,  the  expences  of 
the  crown,  they  may  even  exceed  that  sum. 

From  all  these  considerations,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  King  does  not  take 
spoil  himself  the  burden  of  the  charges  of  the  crown,  make  arrangements  for  render- 
ing the  supplying  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  less  expensive  to  the  Company 
and  insure  to  them  of  new,  and  more  inviolably,  all  that  liberty  which  is  the  essence! 
ofevery  commercial  undertaking,  the  trade  of  the  Company  will  decay  everyday' 
and  in  the  end  be  annihilated.  These  changes,  by  which,  at  bottom,  things  are  only 
brought  back  to  their  natural  order,  are  become  the  more  indispensable,  in  order  that 
the  Company  may  be  put  in  a  condition  to  surmount  the  obstacles  of  every  kind 
which  arise  from  her  present  situation  in  India. 

During  some  years,  this  Company  have  had  immense  possessions  in  Asia  which 
upon  the  faith  of  their  agents,  they  believed  were  a  source  of  wealth  that  could  never 
be  dried  up.  They  nattered  themselves,  that,  however  far  they  might  choose  to  ex- 
tend their  trade,  they  would  be  no  more  under  the  necessity  of  sending  bullion  to  the 
MK.  It  is,  however,  now  demonstrable,  that  Candavir  and  the  four  Cerkers,  which 
form  the  great  territory  from  which  they  were  in  expectation  of  such  immense  trea- 
iq«a  S  n0t  returned>  during  the  five  yea"  they  have  been  possessed,  bat 
ulltit  rUpeeS'  though  their  administration  or  defence  has  cost  no  less  than 
iyJ9,684.  The  expence,  therefore,  has  exceeded  the  revenue  1,22G,21S  rupee* 
io  this  must  be  added,  the  charges  sustained  by  the  Company,  in  the  transportation 
ana  recruiting  of  men.  for  these  remote  countries,  and  about  126,000  livres  (L  5  o5o) 
Mich  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  M.  de  Bussey,  whose  negociations,  supported  bv 
me  troops  which  he  commanded,  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  first  of  these  five  pro. 
"inces  m  1752,  and  the  four  others  in  1753.  P 

the  calculations  we  have  given,  the  accuracy  whereof  no  well-informed  person 
7  d!sPlIte'  may  conso'e  the  Company  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  of  this  great 
acquisition,  and  of  some  others  which  were  not  less  burdensome  to  them.  The  Entr- 
gton  have  availed  themselves  of  their  superiority,  to  add  it  to  the  territory  which 
was  possessed  before  1749,  which  may  be  looked   upon  as  a  considerable  advantage- 

t  what  is  perhaps  an  irreparable  misfortune,  these  settlements,  when  restored  in 
W63,  were  totally  destroyed. 
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navigators,  requires  them  to  provide  themselves  with  passports, 
which  are  to  be  given  gratis  by  the  administrators  of  the  India 
Company.  It  obliges  them  to  make  their  returns  to  Port  l'Orient, 
and  no  where  else.  It  establishes  a  duty,  by  way  of  Indulto,  on 
all  goods  imported  from  India,  which,  by  a  second  arret  of  Coun- 
cil, issued  on  the  sixth  of  September  following,  was  fixed  at  five 
per  cent,  on  all  goods  coming  from  India  and  China,  and  at  three 
per  cent,  upon  all  commodities  of  the  growth  of  the  islands  of 
France  and  Bourbon. 

The  arret  of  the  1 3th  of  August,  by  only  suspending  the  privilege 
of  the  Company,  seemed  to  leave  to  the  proprietors  the  power  of 
resuming  it;  but  as  they  saw  no  probability  of  ever  being  able  to 
do  this,  they  wisely  determined  to  liquidate  their  concerns  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  their  creditors,  and  the  remains  of  their 
own  fortunes. 

For  this  purpose  they  offered  to  give  up  to  the  king  all  the  Com- 
pany's ships,  thirty  in  number;  all  the  warehouses,  and  other 
buildings  belonging  to  them,  at  Port  l'Orient,  and  in  India;  the 
property  of  their  factories,  with  the  manufactures  dependent  on 
them;  all  naval  and  military  stores;  and,  lastly,  eight  hundred 
slaves,  which  they  had  reserved  in  the  islands.  All  these  articles 
were  valued  at  thirty  millions  (L.  1,3 12,500)  by  the  proprietors, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  the  payment  of  16,500,000  livres 
(L.721,875),  which  were  due  to  them  by  the  government. 

The  king  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  chose  to  lessen  the  purchase- 
money;  not  that  the  effects  were  not  of  still  greater  value  whilst 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  but,  being  made  over 
to  the  government,  they  brought  an  additional  incumbrance  upon 
it:  so  that  instead  of  46,500,000  livres  (L.2,034,375),  which  the 
proprietors  demanded,  the  prince,  to  clear  all  accompts  with  them, 
created  a  perpetual  annuity  for  the  benefit  of  1,200,000  livres 
(L.52,500),  upon  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  (L.1,312,500).  The 
edict  for  that  purpose  was  issued  out  in  January  1770. 

This  new  contract  the  Company  mortgaged  for  twelve  millions 
(L.525,000),  which  they  borrowed  upon  life-annuities  at  ten  per 
cent,  and  by  a  lottery  in  February  following.  This  money  was 
borrowed  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  engagements  they  had  enter- 
ed into  when  they  undertook  the  last  expedition;  but  it  was  in- 
sufficient: so  that,  finding  themselves  utterly  unable  to  raise  more, 
the  proprietors,  at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  April  1770,  made  over 
their  whole  property  to  the  king,  except  the  capital  that  had  been 
mortgaged  to  the  shares. 

'  The  principal  articles,  comprised  in  the  cession,  consisted  in  the 
abolition  of  4,200,000  livres  (L.  183,750)  in  life-annuities;  of  that 
part  of  the  contract  of  nine  millions  (L. 393,750),  which  exceeded 
the  capital  of  the  shares;  of  the  hotel  of  Paris;  of  the  India  goods 
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expected  home  in  1770  and  1771,  supposed  to  be  worth  26,000,000 
of  livres  (L. 1,137,500);  and,  lastly,  of  three  or  four  millions 
.'about  L. 153, 125,  upon  an  average)  of  debts,  to  be  called  in  from 
debtors  who  were  mostly  solvent,  in  India,  the  isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon,  and  at  San  Domingo.  The  proprietors  engaged,  at 
the  same  time,  to  furnish  the  king  with  the  sum  of  14,678,000 
livres  (L.642J6'i  10s.)  to  be  raised  by  way  of  a  call,  which  was 
fixed  at  400  livres  (L.17  10s.)  per  share.  The  government,  in 
accepting  these  several  offers,  engaged,  on  their  part,  to  pay  all 
the  perpetual  and  life- annuities  which  the  Company  was  bound  to 
pay;  all  their  other  engagements,  amounting  to  about  forty-five 
millions  (L.  1,968,750);  all  the  pensions  and  half-pays  granted  by 
the  Company,  amounting  to  80,000  livres  (L. 3, 500  J  a- year;  lastly, 
to  stand  to  all  the  charges  and  risks  attending  a  liquidation,  that 
must  necessarily  last  some  years. 

The  king  raised  the  capital  of  each  share  to  2500  livres 
(L.109  7  6),  bearing  interest  at  125  livres  (L.5  9  44)  a-year, 
which,  by  the  edict  in  August  1764,  had  been  fixed  at  1600  livres 
(L.70),  bearing  an  interest  of  80  livres  (L.3  10s.).  The  new  in- 
terest was  made  subject  to  a  deduction  of  a  tenth;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  this  deduction  should  be  annually  appropriated  to  the 
paying  off  of  the  shares  by  lot,  on  the  footing  of  their  capital  of 
2,500  livres  (L.109  7  6);  so  that  the  interest  on  the  shares  thus 
paid  off,  would  increase  the  sinking  fund,  till  the  whole  of  the 
shares  was  finally  paid  off. 

These  respective  conditions  are  recorded  in  an  arret  of  council, 
of  the  8th  of  April,  including  a  report  of  the  deliberations  held  the 
day  before  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  confirmed. 
by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  la 
consequence  of  these  agreements,  the  call  has  been  paid;  the  draw- 
ing for  the  reimbursement  of  the  shares,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  has  been  made  every  year;  and  the  simple 
contract-debts  of  the  Company  have  been  duly  paid,  when  their 
time  was  elapsed. 

From  all  these  particulars,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  actual  mode  of  existence  of  the  India  Company,  and  of  the 
legal  state  of  the  trade  they  carried  on.  This  Company,  which  at 
present  has  no  property,  no  business,  no  object,  cannot,  however, 
be  considered  as  being  utterly  destroyed,  since  the  proprietors 
have  reserved  the  joint  stock  that  was  mortgaged  for  their  shares; 
and  that  they  have  a  common  chest,  and  deputies  to  superintend 
their  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  their  charter  has  been  sus- 
pended; but  it  is  only  suspended,  and  is  not  included  amongst  the 
articles  which  the  Company  has  ceded  to  the  king.  The  law,  by 
which  if  was,  granted,  is  still  in  force;  and  the  ships  that  are  fitted 
°ut  for  the  Indian  seas,  cannot  sail  without   a  permission  in  the 
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upon  the  coast  of 
Malabar. 


name  of  the  Company.  So  that  the  freedom  which  has  been  grant- 
ed is  but  a  precarious  one;  and,  if  the  proprietors  should  offer  to 
resume  their  trade,  with  a  sufficient  stock  to  carry  it  on,  they 
would  have  an  incontestable  right  to  do  it,  without  any  new  law 
to  impower  them.  But,  except  this  nominal  right,  which  in  fact 
is  much  the  same  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  as  the  proprietors  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  exercise  it,  all  their  other  rights,  properties,  and 
factories,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  government.  Let  us  take  a  cur- 
sory view  of  those  settlements,  beginning  by  Malabar. 

p       v.      .•  ,  Between  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Gali- 

c  ,1 "'  p  ,'  7  cut  lies  a  district,  which  extends  eighteen  leagues 
along  the  coast,  and  is  at  most  seven  or  eight 
leagues  broad.  The  country,  which  is  very 
rugged,  is  covered  with  pepper  and  cocoa-trees. 
It  is  divided  into  several  lesser  districts,  in  subjection  to  as  many 
Indian  lords,  who  are  all  vassals  to  the  house  of  Colastry.  The 
head  of  this  Bramin  family  is  always  to  confine  liis  whole  atten- 
tion to  what  concerns  the  worship  of  the  gods.  It  would  be  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  stoop  to  profane  matters,  and  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment are  given  to  his  nearest  relation.  The  country  is  divid- 
ed into  two  provinces.  In  the  largest,  called  the  Irouvenate,  is  the 
English  factory  of  Tellicherry,  and  the  Dutch  factory  of  Cananor. 
Those  two  nations  share  the  pepper  between  them;  but  the  Eng- 
lish commonly  carry  off  1,500,000  pound  weight,  and  there  sel- 
dom remains  more  than  500,000  for  the  Dutch. 

The  second  province,  called  Cartenate,  extends  but  five  leagues 
along  the  coast.  Here  the  French  were  called  in  by  the  natives  in 
1722,  with  a  view  to  make  use  of  them  against  the  English,  but  an 
accommodation  having  taken  place,  made  their  assistance  needless, 
and  they  were  forced  to  relinquish  a  post  where  they  promised 
themselves  some  advantages.  Fired  with  resentment  and  ambi- 
tion, they  returned  in  great  numbers,  in  1725,  and  established 
themselves  sword  in  hand  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mahe.  Not- 
withstanding this  act  of  violence,  they  obtained  of  the  prince  who 
governed  that  district  an  exclusive  right  to  the  pepper  trade.  This 
favour  was  so  great  an  advantage  to  them,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
colony  of  6000  Indians,  who  cultivated  6350  cocoa,  3967  areka, 
and  7762  pepper  trees.  Such  was  the  state  of  this  settlement, 
when  the  English  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  1760. 

The  same  spirit  of  destruction  that  they  had  shown  in  all  their 
conquests,  influenced  them  at  Mahe.  Their  intention  was  to  pull 
down  the  houses,  and  disperse  the  inhabitants.  The  sovereign  of 
that  country  dissuaded  them  from  their  purpose.  All  was  spared 
except  the  fortifications.  When  the  French  returned  to  their 
factory,  they  found  every  thing  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  had  left  it.     It  is  their  interest  to  secure  the  advantages  they 
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enjoy,  and  it  is  no  less  incumbent  on  them  to  endeavour  to  improve 
them. 

Mahe  is  surrounded  with  hills,  on  which  were  erected  five  forts, 
which  no  longer  exist.  These  works  were  by  far  too  numerous,* 
though  some  precautions  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  not  pro- 
per to  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Nayers, 
who  have  formerly  attempted  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  colony, 
and  who  might  possibly  have  still  the  same  intentions,  in  order  to 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  English  at  Tellicherry, 
which  is  but  three  leagues  distant  from  Mahe. 

Besides  the  posts  requisite  for  internal  safety,  it  is  highly  pro- 
per to  fortify  the  entrance  of  the  river.  Since  the  Marattas  have 
got  sea-ports  of  their  own,  they  infest  the  sea  about  Malabar  with 
their  piracies.  Those  banditti  even  attempt  to  land,  wherever  they 
think  there  is  some  booty  to  be  got.  Mahe  would  not  be  secure 
from  their  attacks,  if  there  were  money  or  goods  to  tempt  them, 
unless  they  were  well  guarded. 

The  French  might  make  themselves  ample  amends  for  any  ex- 
pences  they  should  incur,  if  they  did  but  carry  on  their  trade  with 
spirit  and  skill.  Their  factory  is  the  best  situated  for  the  pepper 
trade;  and  the  country  would  afford  2,500,000  pound  weight  of 
that  commodity.  What  could  not  be  consumed  in  Europe  might 
be  sold  in  China,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Bengal.  A  pound  of 
pepper  would  cost  them  twelve  sous  (about  6^d.),  and  they  would 
sell  it  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  (about  L.  1 ,  4s.  on  an  average). 

This  advantage,  considerable  as  it  is,  would  be  increased  by  the 
profits  upon  European  goods,  which  would  be  carried  over  to 
Mahe.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  that  factory  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  400,000  weight 
of  iron,  200,000  of  lead,  25,000  of  copper,  2000  firelocks,  20,000 
weight  of  gun-powder,  50  anchors  or  grapplings,  50  bales  of  cloth, 
50,000  ells  of  sail  cloth,  a  good  quantity  of  quicksilver,  "and  about 
200  casks  of  wine  or  brandy,  every  year,  for  the  French  settled 
in  the  colony,  or  for  the  English  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
several  articles  together  would  bring,  at  least,  384,000  livres 
(L.16,800);  of  which  153,600  (L.6720)  would  be  clear  gain,  al- 
lowing the  profit  to  be  40  per  cent.  Another  advantage  attend- 
ing this  circulation  is,  that  there  will  always  be  a  stock  in  the  fac- 
tory, which  will  enable  them  to  purchase  the  productions  of  the 
country  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  are  cheapest. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  trade  is  the  custom-house  established 
in  the  colony.  Half  the  duties  belong  to  the  sovereign  of  that 
country,  and  this  has  always  been  a  subject  of  contention.  The 
English  of  Tellicherry,  who  laboured  under  the  same  grievance, 
nave  found  means  to  prevent  all  disputes  about  these  duties,  by 
paying  a  certain  yearly  sum  as  an  equivalent.     We  might  do  the 
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same;  but  we  cannot  expect  that  the  prince  would  agree  to  it,  un- 
less we  previously  pay  him  the  sums  he  has  lent,  and  no  longer 
refuse  him  the  tribute  stipulated  for  the  benefk  of  living  peacea- 
*bly  upon  his  territories.  Matters  cannot  be  so  easily  adjusted  at 
Bengal. 

Present  state  "   Fr\n CE  $as  -f  ^ed>  by  ,d?e  treat?  of  l763> 

„   ,,       t,        7  to  erect  no  fortifications,  and  keep  no  trooos  in 
of  the   trench      ,    .    .  ,         ,       .       .  .       r  „,.     „    \.  , 

J ,  :jj         7  that  rich  and  extensive  country.      I  he  English, 

b     '  who  are  sovereigns  there,  will  never  suffer  us  to 

deviate  from  what  they  have  required.  So  that  Chandernagore, 
which,  before  the  last  war,  reckoned  60,000  souls,  and  has  now 
but  24>,000,  is,  and  always  will  be,  entirely  an  open  place. 
'  To  this  misfortune  of  a  precarious  situation,  may  be  added  in- 
juries and  hardships  of  every  kind.  Not  satisfied  with  the  posses- 
sion of  unlimited  authority,  the  English  have  been  guilty  of  the 
most  scandalous  enormities.  They  have  insulted  the  French  in 
their  work-shops,  decoyed  their  workmen,  cut  the  linens  off  the 
looms,  insisted  that  the  manufacturers  should  do  no  work  but  for 
them,  in  the  three  most  favourable  months  of  the  year,  and  that 
their  own  ladings  should  be  picked  out  and  completed,  before  any 
thing  was  removed  out  of  the  workshops.  The  scheme  which  the 
French  and  Dutch  together  had  contrived,  of  making  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  number  of  weavers,  taking  only  half  between 
them,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  English,  has  been  considered  as 
an  insult.  That  domineering  nation  have  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare, that  they  would  have  their  factors  buy  the  goods  in  Chan- 
dernagore; and  our  people  have  been  forced  to  submit  to  this 
hardship,  or  they  would  have  been  excluded  from  every  market 
in  Bengal.  In  a  word,  they  have  so  much  abused  the  unjust  right 
of  victory,  that  a  philosopher  might  be  tempted  to  wish  for  the 
ruin  of  their  liberty,  were  not  the  people  a  thousand  times  more 
oppressive  and  cruel  under  the  government  of  one  man,  than  in 
the  possessions  of  a  government  tempered  by  the  influence  of 
many  *- 

*  The  means  used  by  the  agents  of  the  French  Company,  to  combat  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, are  certainly  very  wise.  1'hey  have  thrown  off  the  dealing  with  Indian 
merchants,  with  whom  they  had  contracted  on  extravagant  terms,  and  have  substi- 
tuted in  their  place  men  of  character,  who  furnish  them  with  goods  at  the  manu- 
facturer's price,  or  upon  a  commission  of  3  per  cent.  1'hey  have  secured  to  the 
Company,  whose  affairs  they  conduct,  the  cloths  that  are  made  even  in  Chanderna- 
gore, and  which  branch  was  formerly  given  up  in  favour  of  individuals,  thougli  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance.  !n  fine,  they  have  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  im- 
positions, and  fulfil  the  orders  which  came  from  Europe,  by  purchasing  from  the 
principal  merchants  of  ttie  English  factories,  a  part  of  what  they  should  have  sent 
home.  With  all  these  precautions,  the  cargoes  that  come  to  France  are  dear,  slight, 
late,  and  of  a  bad  quality;  and  the  Company  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing Bengal,  where  they  must  be  ruined,  unless  they  exchange  Chandernagore  with 
Chattigan. 
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As  long  as  things  remain  upon  the  present  footin 
lent  part  of  Asia,  the  French    will  meet  with    perpetual  hardship: 
and  mortifications;  and,  therefore,   no  solid  and  lasting  advantage 
can  accrue  to  trade.     We  should  be  rescued  from  this  disgrace,  if 
we  could  exchange  Chandernagore  for  Chattigan. 

Chattigan  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  Aracan.  The  Portu- 
guese, who,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  endeavoured  to  get  all 
the  important  posts  in  India  into  their  own  hands,  made  a  consi- 
derable settlement  at  that  place.  The  colonists  shoke  off  the  yoke 
of  their  native  country;  when  it  became  a  province  of  Spain,  choos- 
ing rather  to  turn  pirates  than  to  be  slaves.  They  long  infested 
the  neighbouring  coasts  and  seas  with  their  depredations.  At  last 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Moguls,  who  raised  a  colony  upon  their 
ruins,  powerful  enough  to  prevent  any  inroads  which  the  people 
of  Aracan  and  Pegu  might  be  tempted  to  make  into  Bengal.  This 
place  then  sunk  into  obscurity,  till  175S,  when  the  English  esta- 
blished a  settlement  there. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  the  waters  excellent,  and  provisions 
plenty:  the  landing  is  easy,  and  the  anchorage  safe.  The  conti- 
nent and  the  island  of  Sandiva  make  a  tolerable  harbour.  The 
rivers  Barramputri  and  Etki,  which  are  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
or  at  least  communicate  with  it,  greatly  facilitate  commercial  opera- 
tions. If  Chattigan  is  farther  from  Patna,  Cassimbazar,  and  some 
other  markets,  than  the  European  colonies,  on  the  river  Hugly,  it 
is  nearer  Jogdia,  Dacca,  and  all  the  manufactures  of  the  lower  l-i'ver. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  ships  of  burden  can  or  can- 
not enter  the  Ganges  on  that  side,  as  the  inland  navigation  is  never 
carried  on  but  with  boats. 

Though  the  knowledge  they  had  of  these  advantages  had  deter- 
mined the  English  to  seize  upon  Chattigan,  we  are  apt  to  think 
tbey  would  have  given  it  up  at  the  last"  peace,  to  get  rid  of  the 
French,  and  remove  them  from  a  place  which  lies  too  near  them, 
and  which  long  habit  has  endeared  to  them.  We  even  apprehend, 
that  at  Chattigan  they  would  have  desisted  from  those  irksome 
conditions  they  required  at  Chandernagore,  a  place,  altogether 
exposed,  which  imprint  a  reproach  upon  the  possessors  more  de- 
trimental than  it  is  possible  for  mere  speculators  in  commerce  to 
conceive.  Trade  is  a  free  profession.  The  sea,  the  voyages, 
the  risque,  and  the  viscissitudes  of  fortune,  all  inspire  a  love  of 
independence.  This  is  the  very  soul  and  life  of  trade,  which, 
When  shackled,  droops  and  dies. 

The  present  opportunity  is  perhaps  a  favourable  one  to  think  of 
the  exchange  we  propose.  The  fortifications  which  the  English 
had  begun  to  erect  at  Chattigan  having  been  thrown  down  by  re- 
peated earthquakes,  seems  to  have  given  them  a  dislike  to  that 
place,  for  which  they  had  always  shown  a  particular   attachment. 
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As  to  the  French,  this  inconvenience,  great  as  it  is,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  living  in  a  defenceless  town.  It  is  better  to  strive 
against  nature  than  against  men,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  shocks 
of  the  earth  than  to  the  insults  of  nations.  Fortunately  for  the 
French,  though  they  are  restrained  at  Bengal,  they  meet  with 
some  amends,  in  enjoying  a  better  situation  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel, 

To  the  north  of  that  very  extensive  coast 
they  possess  Yanam,  in  the  province  of  Ra- 
jahmandry.  This  factory,  which  has  no  land 
belonging  to  it,  and  is  situated  nine  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ingerom,  was 
formerly  a  very  flourish  one.  From  mistaken  motives  it  was  ne- 
glected about  the  year  1 748.  It  would,  however,  afford  goods  to 
the  value  of  4  or  500,000  livres  (about  L.  19,700,  on  average), 
as  the  cotton  manufactures  are  very  considerable  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  cottons  remarkable  fine  and  good.  It  has  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  a  good  market  for  disposing  of  Euro- 
pean cloth.  The  trade  of  this  place  would  be  more  lucrative,  if 
they  were  not  obliged  to  share  the  profit  with  the  English,  who 
have  a  small  settlement  within  two  miles  of  the  French. 

That  competition  is  much  more  detrimental  to  their  interest  at 
Masulipatam.  The  French,  who  formerly  were  masters  of  the 
whole  town,  but  having  nothing  left  now  except  the  lodge  they  had 
before  1749,  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  the  English,  who  make 
them  pay  duty  for  all  their  imports  and  exports,  and  enjoy  besides 
all  the  favour  in  their  own  trade  which  sovereignty  can  command. 
This  being  the  case,  the  French  confine  their  dealings  to  the  pur- 
chase of  some  fine  handkerchiefs,  and  other  calicoes,  to  the  value 
of  150,000  livres  (L.6,562,10s.).      It  is  far  otherwise  at  Knrical. 

That  town,  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Coleroori,  which  will  bear  ships  of  150  tons  bur- 
den, was  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1738,  by  a  dethroned  king, 
who  was  in  want  of  protection.  Flaving  been  restored  before  he 
had  fulfilled  his  engagements,  he  retracted  the  gift  he  had  made. 
A  Nabob  attacked  the  place  with  his  army,  and,  in  1739  gave  it 
up  to  the  French,  who  were  in  friendship  with  him.  Soon  after 
this,  the  ungrateful  and  perfidious  prince  was  strangled  by  the  in-, 
trigues  of  his  uncles;  and  his  successor,  who  had  inherited  his  ene- 
mies with  his  throne,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of  a 
powerful  nation,  confirmed  them  in  theirpossession.  The  English 
took  the  place  in  1760,  and  blew  up  the  fortifications.  It  was 
afterwards  restored  to  the  French,  who  returned  thither  in  1765- 
In  its  present  state,  Karical  is  an  open  place;  which  may  contain 
15,000  inhabitants,  most  of  them  employed  in  weaving  ordinary 
handkerchiefs,  and  cottons  for  the  wear  of  the  natives.  The  territory 
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belonging  to  it,  which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
concessions  which  the  king  of  Tanjour  made  in  1749,  is  now 
once  more  what  it  was  at  first,  two  leagues  in.  length,  and  one 
league  in  the  broadest  part.  It  is  covered  with  fifteen  villages,  of 
which  only  one  deserves  our  notice;  it  is  called  Tirumale-Rayen- 
patnara,  and  contains  no  less  than  25,000  souls.  They  weave  and 
paint  tolerable  fine  Persians,  fit  for  Batavia  and  the  Philippine 
islands.  _  The  Coolies,  who  are  Mohammedans,  have  small  vessels/ 
with  which  they  trade  to  Ceylon,  and  along  the  coast. 

France  may  draw  annually  from  this  settlement,  two  hundred 
bales  of  cottons  or  handkerchiefs  fit  for  Europe,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rice  for  the  subsistence  of  her  other  colonies. 

All  goods  bought  at  Karical,  Yanam,  and  Masulipatam,  are 
carried  to  Pondicherry,  the  chief  of  all  the  French  settlements  in 
India. 

This  town,  which  rose  from  such  small  beginnings,  in  time  be- 
came a  great,  powerful,  and  famous  city.  The  streets,  which 
are  all  straight,  and  most  of  them  broad,  were  lined  with  two  rows 
of  trees,  which  kept  them  cool,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  day  The 
most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  a  mosque,  two  Pagodas,  two 
churches,  and  the  governor's  house,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  east.  They  had  erected  a  small 
citadel  in  the  year  1704;  but  it  is  of  no  use,  since  they  have  been 
allowed  to  build  houses  all  round  it.  To  supply  the  lc-js  of  this  de- 
fence, three  sides  of  the  town  had  been  fortified  with  a  rampart,  a 
ditch,  bastions,  and  a  glacis,  which  was  unfinished  in  some  places, 
lne  road  was  defended  by  batteries  judiciously  placed. 

^V°Tl  Whlch  WaS  a  ful1  leaSue  in  circumference,  contained 
.0,000  inhabitants,  of  which  4000  were  Europeans,  Mestees,  or 
lopasses  Ttiere  were  at  most  10,000  Mohammedans;  the  rest 
were  Indians,  15,000  of  which  were  Christians,  and  the  others  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  different  casts  or  tribes.  Three  villages,  de- 
pendent on  the  town,  might  contain  10,000  souls. 

buch  was  the  state  of  the  colony,  when  the  English  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761.  utterly 
destroyed  it,  and  turned  out.  the  inhabitants.  Others  may,  per- 
haps, examine  whether  the  barbarous  right  of  war  could  justify 
such  enormities.  Let  us  turn. away  our  eyes  from  so  many  cruel- 
lies, committed  by  a  free,  generous,  and  enlightened  nation,  and 
only  dwell  upon  the  resolution  France  has  taken  to  restore  Poni 
dicherry  to.  its  former  splendor.  Everything  concurs  to  justify 
the  wisdom  of  this  choice. 

This  town,  like  all  others  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  has  no 
"arbour;  but  it  has  a  commodious  road.  The  ships  can  anchor 
«ose  to  the  shore,  under  the  cannon  of  the  fortifications  Its 
erntory,  which  is  three  leagues  long  and  one  league  broad,  is  no- 
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thing  but  barren  sand  by  the  sea-side-,  but  the  greatest  part  of  it 
is  fit  for  the  culture  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  a  root  called  chaya, 
which  is  used  for  dying.  Two  small  rivers  that  cross  the  coun- 
try, but  are  not  navigable,  afford  excellent  water  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, particularly  for  the  blue  dye.  Three  miles  to  the  north-east 
©f  the  town  is  a  hill,  which  rises  a  hundred  fathom  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  a  guide  to  ships  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
leagues,  which  is  an  inestimable  advantage  upon  so  flat  a  coast.  At 
the  top"  of  this'  hill  is  a  very  large  pool  of  water,  that  has  been 
collecting  for  ages,  and  after  refreshing  and  fertilizing  a  spacious 
territory,  flows  down  to  water  the  grounds  about  Pondicherry. 
Lastly,  the  colony  is  favourably  situated  for  the  reception  of  pro- 
visions and  merchandizes  from  the  Carnatie,  the  kingdoms  of  My- 
sore, and  Tanjour. 

Such  were  the  important  reasons  which  determined  France  to 
rebuild  Pondicherry.  As  soon  as  her  agents  appeared  on  the  1  lth 
of  April  1765,  the  unfortunate  Indians,  who  had  been  dispersed 
bv  the  calamities  of  war,  flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1770,  there  were  27,000  who  had  rebuilt 
their  ruined  houses.  They  are  all  brought  up  in  the  notion  that 
no  man  can  be  happy  who  does  not  die  in  the  very  place  where  he 
first  saw  the  light.  This  prejudice,  so  pleasing  to  them,  and  which 
may  be  turned  to  good  account,  will  no  doubt  bring  them  all  home 
again,  as  soc-.i  as  there  is  room  for  them,  and  the  town  is  inclosed. 
C  The  weavers,  the  dyers,  the  painters,  the  merchants,  those  who 
have  some  property  to  preserve,  only  wait  for  this  security  to  fol- 
low their  inclination. 

In  their  present  state,  the  French  factories  in  India  are  very 
expensive,  and  the  returns  from  them  inconsiderable.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  compensated  by  the  islands  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon,'which  have  not  attained  to  that  degree  of  prosperity  we  had 
reason  to  expect. 

The  latter  of  these  islands  was  much  ex- 
tolled; but  more  speculation  than  industry  was 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  owners  lost  their 
time  in  conjectures  concerning  the  use  it  might 
be  put  to. 

Some  were  inclined  to  make  a  staple  of  it,  where  all  India  goods 
should  centre.  They  were  to  be  brought  thither  on  Indian  bot- 
toms, and  then  .shipped  on  board  the  French  vessels,  which  were 
never  to  go  any  farther.  They  found  a  double  advantage  in  this 
scheme,  first,  in  the  lessening  of  expences,  as  both  the  pay  and 
the  maintenance  of  Indian  sailors  is  very  trifling;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  ships  crews,  which  are  often  destroyed  by 
too  long  a  voyage,  and  still  more  frequently  by  the  climate,  espe- 
cially at  Bengal  and  in  Arabia.     This  system,  which  ought  per- 
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haps,  to  have  been  adopted,  was  considered  as  impracticable,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  necessity  of  exhibiting  a  formidable  flag 
on  the  seas  of  Asia,  to  prevent  or  check  the  insults  that  are  often 
committed  in  those  parts. 

Others  were  of  opinion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  France 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  to  India,  which  they  had  never  yet  been 
suffered  to  do.  The  supporters  of  this  system  maintained,  that 
the  proposed  freedom  would  prove  an  abundant  source  of  wealth 
to  the  colony,  and  consequently  to  the  mother-country.  They 
might  be  in  fhe  right,  but  the  trials  that  have  been  made  have  not 
been  successful;  and,  without  examining  whether  this  innovation 
had,  or  had  hot,  been  judiciously  conducted,  it  was  decided  that 
the  island  should  be  entirely  confined  to  agriculture. 

This  new  regulation  Occasioned  fresh  mistakes.  Men  were  sent 
frsm  Europe  to  the  colony,  who  neither  understood  husbandry, 
nor  were  accustomed  to  labour.  The  lands  were  distributed  at'a 
venture,  and  without  distinguishing  what  was  to  be  cleared  from 
what  did  not  want  it.  Money  was  advanced  to  the  planters,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  industry;  but  to  the  interest  they  could  make 
with  administration*  The  Company,  who  gained  cent,  per  cent. 
upon  the  commodities  the  colony  drew  from  Europe,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  those  that  were  sent  in  from  India,  required  that 
the  produce  of  the  country  should  be  delivered  into  their  ware- 
houses at  a  very  low  price.  The  oppression  of  monopoly  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  tyranny  of  endless  and  needless  services.  To 
complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  colony,  the  Company,  who  had 
kept  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  broke  the  engagements 
they  had  entered  into  with  their  subjects,  or  rather  with  their 
slaves. 

Under  such  a  government,  no  improvements  could  be  expected. 
Nothing  was  carried  on  with  steadiness.  Cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
arnotto,  pepper,  tea,  cocoa;  every  thing  was  tried,  but  so  careless- 
ly, that  no  advantage  was  procured  from  them.  The  essential  cul- 
tures were  neglected  in  pursuing  chimerical  projects.  Though, 
m  the  year  1765,-  there  were  in  the  colony  1469  white  people,  be- 
sides the  troops;  587  Indians  or  free  negroes;  11,881  slaves;  their 
productions  did  not  amount  to  more  than  320,650  pounds  weight 
of  wheat,  47,430  pounds  of  rice;  1,570,040  pounds  of  maize, 
142,700  pounds  of  kidney-beans,  1 35,500  pounds  of  oats.  Those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  observing  the  agriculture  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  found  it  little  better  than  what  they  had  seen 
amongst  the  savages. 

oome  good  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  colony  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  government.  The  culture  of  coffee  has  been  in- 
troduced there,  as  it  had  long  been  at  Bourbon.  It  thrives  so  well, 
hat  they  do  not  despair  of  gathering  six  or  seven  millions  weight 
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one  day,  provided  a  wise  administration  will  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  improving  this  culture;  for  without  such  helps,  no  colony 
can  possibly  prosper.  To  these  hopes  another  has  lately  been 
joined. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  for  these  two  hundred  years,  the  Dutch 
have  been  enriching  themselves  by  the  sale  of  cloves  and  nutmeg. 
To  secure  to  themselves  the  exclusive  trade  of  this  article,  they 
have  put  in  irons,  or  utterly  destroyed,  the  nation  that  was  in  pos- 
session of  those  spices;  and,  lest  the  price  of  them  should  fall  even 
in  their  own  hands,  they  have  rooted  up  most  of  the  trees,  and 
frequently  burnt  the  fruit  of  those  they  have  preserved.  This 
abominable  avidity,  which  has  so  often  been  mentioned  with  in- 
dignation by  other  nations,  so  exasperated  MrPoivre,  who  had  tra» 
veiled  all  over  Asia  as  a  naturalist  and  a  philosopher,  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  authority  he  was  entrusted  with  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  sent  men  into  the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  Mol- 
luccas,  to  search  for  what  avarice  had  hitherto  with-held  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  labours  of  those  intrepid  and  sagacious 
navigators,  in  whom  he  confided,  were  crowned  with  success, 

On  the  24th  of  June  1770,  they  brought  to  the  Isle  of  France 
400  nutmeg  trees;.  10,000  nutmegs,  either  growing  or  ready  to 
grow;  700  clove  trees,  and  a  chest  of  cloves,  some  of  which  were 
growing,  and  already  come  up. 

This  rich  prize  was  distributed  among  the  colonists,  to  try  all 
the  different  soils,  and  every  aspect.  Most  of  the  young  trees 
died,  and  the  others  are  not  likely  to  bear  any  fruit.  But,  what- 
ever may  happen,  the  Isle  of  France  must  always  be  allowed  to  be 
the  best  gift  of  nature,  for  any  nation  desirous  of  trading  to  Asia. 

It  is  situated  in  the  African  seas,  but  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  As  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  common  tract,  its  ar- 
maments can  be  carried  on  with  the  more  secrecy.  They  who 
wish  it  was  nearer  our  continent,  do  not  consider,  that,  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  in  a  month's  time,  and  the  most  distant  gulphs  in  two 
months  at  most,  which. is  an  inestimable  advantage  to  a  nation  that 
has  no  sea-port  in  India.  This  island,  though  in  the  same  latitude 
with  the  barren  and  scorching  coasts  of  Africa,  is  temperate  and 
healthful.  The  soil,  though  stony,  is  tolerably  fertile.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  it  will  produce  most  of  the  necessaries,  and 
even  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  wanting,  they 
may  get  from  Madagascar,  which  abounds  with  provisions,  and 
from  Bourbon,  where  the  inhabitants  have  retained  their  simpli- 
city of  manners,  and  a  taste  for  husbandry.  What  iron  they  may 
have  occasion  for,  and  cannot  get  from  those  two  islanus,  they  dig- 
out  of  their  own  mines. 
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It  behdvcs  the 
Court  of  Versailles 
to  fortify  the 
hie  of  France,  and. 
Pondichcrry,  if  it 
will  have  any 
share  iu  the  trade 
of  India. 


Great  Britain  sees,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
her  rivals  possessed  of  a  settlement  which  may 
prove  the  ruin  of  her  flourishing  trade  with 
Asia.  At  the  very  first  breaking  out  of  a  war, 
her  utmost  efforts  will  certainly  be  aimed  at  a 
colony  that  threatens  the  source  of  her  richest 
treasures.  What  a  stroke  for  France,  should 
she  surfer  herself  to  be  stripped  of  it! 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we 
consider  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  settled  plan  for  fortifying 
this  island,  that  the  means  have  always  been  wanting  or  mis- 
applied; that,  from  year  to  year,  the  ministry  of  Lewis  XV.  have 
waited  for  the  dispatches  of  the  administrators  to  come  to  a  deter- 
mination, just  as  one  would  wait  for  a  return  of  a  courier  from  the 
frontiers.  Far  from  supposing  that  the  besiegers  would  meet  with 
an  insurmountable  resistance,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would  carry 
their  point  by  the  force  they  have  in  India,  without  any  succours 
from  Europe. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  freely.  Whoever  goes  round  the  coasts 
of  the  Isle  of  France  must  be  astonished  to  see  it  every  where  ac- 
cessible to  boats.  Though  it  is  surrounded  with  reefs,  there  are 
many  bays  where  troops  may  be  landed  under  the  protection  of 
the  ship-guns. 

In  those  parts  of  the  island,  where  ships  must  keep  further  oil*, 
the  sea  is  so  calm  and  smooth,  between  the  reef  and  the  land,  that 
boats  may  row  in  the  night  without  the  least  danger. 

If  in  some  places  between  the  reef  and  the  land  the  water  is  too 
shallow  for  the  boats  to  come  on  shore,  then  the  men  can  land 
with  the  water  halfway  up  their  legs.  The  sea  is  so  calm  within 
the  reef,  that  this  may  be  done  with  the  utmost  safety;  They  are 
more  secure  of  a  retreat  in  case  of  resistance,  and  the  boats  are  the 
safer  whilst  the  operation  is  sjoinV  forward. 

mis  is  without  exception  the  notion  we  are  to  form  of  the  Isle 
ui  nance;  tor,  it  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  point  where  a  boat 
cannot  land,  we  are  sure  of  finding  an  opening  at  twenty  fathoms 
|o  the  right, or  left:  so  that  the  enemy  will  never  land  sword  in 
"and,  but  from  ignorance  or  presumption.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  a  coast  that  measures  forty  leap-ues,  there  will  alwavs  he 
some  defenceless  place  fit  for  landing. 

_  curing  the  last  war,  they  had  erected  batteries  all  round  the 
island,  which  pointed  directly  to  the  sea,  and  could  only  play  up- 
on ships  anchored  at  a  distance  or  under  sail.  Some  abler  engi- 
neers have  found  out  that  these  batteries,  erected  at  a  great  expence, 
only  divided  the  forces,  answered  no  purpose,  would-be  as  defence- 
less as  they  were  useless,  and  could' not  stand  the  fire  of  ships, 
when  the  best  fortifications  are  not  proof  against  it.  They  are 
now  forsaken,  and  nothing  has  been  substituted  in  their  stead. 
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The  north-west  harbour  is  the  chief  place  of  the  island,  and 
must  be  the  enemy's  principal  object  in  his  plan  for  an  attack. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  fortifying  it  so  as  to 
stand  a  siege.  It  should  be  secured  from  a  surprise,  and  then 
an  intermediate  spot  should  be  fortified  in  the  heart  of  the  island, 
from  whence,  by  means  of  communications  properly  disposed,  the 
forces  of  the  colony  may  be  quickly  dispatched  wherever  they 
might  be  wanted. 

With  such  an  establishment  for  the  last .  resource,  the  enemy 
must  fight  a  hundred  battles  before  he  can  conquer  the  island, 
He  will  not  even  compass  it,  if  the  roads  leading  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  which  must  be  cut  through  the  woods,  are  so 
artfully  contrived  as  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  troops  towards 
the  circumference,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obstruct  those  of  the 
enemy  towards  the  centre.  The  nature  of  the  country  will  admit 
of  this:  It  is  full  of  gullies  which  must  be  crossed,  and  of  mqim, 
tains  which  require  many  windings.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  seize 
the  favourable  spots. 

However,  there  is  so  necessary  and  absolute  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  that  those  two  posses- 
sions are  altogether  dependent  on  each  other;  for,  without  the  Isle 
of  France,  there  would  be  no  protection  for  the  settlements  in  In- 
dia; and  without  Pondicherry,  the  Isle  of  France  would  be  exT 
posed  to  the  invasion  of  the  English  from  Asia  as  well  as  from 
Europe. 

The  Isle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  considered  in  their  neces- 
sary connection,  will  be  a  security  to  each  other.  Pondicherry 
will  protect  the  Isle  of  France,  as  being  the  rival  of  Madras,  which 
the  English  must  always  cover  with  their  land  and  sea  forces;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Isle  of  France  will  always  be  ready  to  succour 
Pondicherry,  or  to  act  offensively,  as  circumstances  shall  require. 

From  these  principles  it  appears  how  necessary  it  is  to  put  Pon- 
dicherry immediately  in  a  state  of  defence.  Ever  since  the  year 
1764,  private  interest,  that  clash  with  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  doubt  which  was  the  best  plan  of  fortifi- 
cation for  this  important  place.  Considerable  sums  have  already 
been  expended  on  this  occount,  and  all  to  no  purpose,  because  they 
have  been  successively  laid  out  upon  contrary  systems.  It  would 
be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the   mischiefs  attending  these  eternal 

uncertainties. 

When  the  Isle  of  France  and  Pondi- 
cherry are  once  put  in  a  proper  posture  of 
defence,  we  may  then  think  seriously  of 
trade,  which  ceased  to  exist  the  moment  it 
became  free.  Indeed  the  expeditions  to 
China  have  continued;  those  to  the  islands 


The  French  being 
once  firmly  establish- 
ed in  India,  "will 
shake  off  the  oppres- 
sion which  the  Eng- 
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of  France  and  Bourbon  have  even  increased;  but, 
except  an  armament  or  two,  which,  were  owing 
to  particular  circumstances,  no  sensible  merchant 
has  sent  his  property  to  Malabar,  Coromandel,  or  Bengal;  and  the 
few  who  have  ventured  to  do  it,  have  been  ruined.     It  could  not 
be  otherwise;  and  yet  no  inference  can  he  drawn  from  thence  in 
.   favour  of  exclusive  privileges. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Company, 
which  would  have  happened  of  itself,  was  hastened  by  avarice  and 
animosity.  Politics,  which  were  not  concerned  in  the  revolution, 
had  made  no  provision  for  the  regulation  of  that  public  trade 
which  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  exclusive  privilege.  That 
sudden  transition  could  be  attended  with  no  success.  Before  this 
new  system  was  entered  upon,  private  merchants  ought,  insensibly 
and  gradually,  to  have  been  substituted  to  the  Company.  They 
should  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  several  branches  of  a  commerce  with  which  they  were 
totally  unacquainted.  They  should  have  been  allowed  time  to 
form  connections  in  the  factories.  They  should  have  been  fa- 
voured and  assisted  in  their  first  expeditions. 

But  all  these  precautions  would  have  been  insufficient  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  French  traders  in  India.  It  was  morally  impos- 
sible they  should  cope  with  the  English,  who,  being  masters  of 
every  thing  and  every  place,  had  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
power,  and  from  the  loose  principles  which  prosperity  inspires; 
which  gave  them  fair  opportunities  of  defeating  all  attempts  of 
this  kind.  So  that,  which  ever  way,  or  in  whatever  shape  the  trade 
of  France  was  carried  on,  it  must  of  course  suffer  considerably. 
No  doubt  things  would  succeed  better,  if  the  court  of  Versailles 
were  to  put  the  settlements  in  India  in  a  condition  to  grant  that 
protection  which  every  sovereign  owes  to  his  subjects  throughout 
his  dominions.  It  would  be  better  still  if  the  British  ministry 
would  watch  over  the  execution  of  treaties  with  that  steadiness 
that  justice  requires.  But  this  oppression,  alike  disgraceful  to  the 
nation  that  suffers  from  it,  and  to  the  nation  that  allows  it,  can 
never  be  effectually  removed,  but  by  restoring  the  balance  be- 
tween them;  and  unfortunately  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  war. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  any  idea  that  would  tend  to  re- 
kindle the  flames  of  discord.  Rather  let  the  voice  of  reason  and 
philosophy  be  heard  by  the  rulers  of  the  world.  May  all  sove- 
reigns, after  so  many  ages  of  error,  learn  to  prefer  the  virtuous 
glory  of  making  a  few  men  happy,  to  the  mad  ambition  of  reign- 
ing over  wasted  regions,  and  over  people  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  oppression.  May  all  men  become  brethren,  and  accus- 
tom themselves  to  consider  the  universe  as  one  family,  under  the 
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eye  of  one  common  Father.  But  these  wishes,  which  are  those 
of  every  sensible  and  humane  man,  will  appear  as  idle  dreams 
to  ambitious  ministers,  who  hold  the  reins  of  empire.  Their 
busy  and  restless  disposition  will  continue  to  shed  torrents  of 
blood. 

Some  pitiful  commercial  interest  will  again  arm  the  French  and 
the  English.  Though  Great  Britain,  in  most  of  her  wars,  has 
aimed  chiefly  at  destroying  the  industry  of  her  neighbours,  and 
though  the  superiority  of  her  naval  forces  may  feed  this  hope,  so 
■often  deceived,  we  may  safely  foretel,  that  she  would  choose  to 
remove  the  scene  of  action  from  the  seas  of  Asia,  where  she  would 
have  so  little  to  gain,  and  so  much  to  lose.  That  power  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  secret  wishes  formed  on  all  sides  for  the  overthrow 
of  an  edifice  which  obstructs  all  the  rest.  The  Subah  of  Bengal 
secretly  murmurs  at  his  not  having  so  much  as  an  appearance  of 
authority.  The  Subah  of  the  Decan  is  inconsolable  to  see  his 
commerce  under  the  controul  of  a  foreign  power.  The  Nabob  of 
Arcot  endeavours  to  dispel  the  jealousies  of  his  tyrants.  The 
Marrattas  are  exasperated  to  find  nothing  but  obstacles  to  their 
depredations.  All  the  powers  in  those  parts  are  either  actually 
enslaved,  or  think  themselves  at  the  eve  of  being  so.  England, 
we  may  presume,  would  not  wish  to  see  the  French  at  the  head 
of  such  a  confederacy.  A  strict  neutrality  for  the  Indies  would 
suit  them  best;  and  we  may  be  sure  this  is  the  scheme  they  would 
gladly  follow. 

But  would  this  system  be  as  eligible  for  their  rivals?  Certainly 
not.  The  French  are  informed,  that  warlike  preparations  made 
at  the  Isle  of  France  might  be  of  great  service;  that  the  conquests 
of  the  English  are  too  extensive  not  to  lie  exposed;  and  that,  since 
their  experienced  officers  are  returned  home,  the  British  posses- 
sions in  Indostari  are  only  guarded  by  young  people,  who  are  more 
intent  upon  making  their  fortunes  than  upon  military  exercises. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed,  that  a  warlike  nation  would  eager- 
ly seize  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  former  disasters.  At 
the  sight  of  their  standards,  all  these  oppressed  sovereigns  would 
take  the  field;  and  the  rulers  of  India,  surrounded  with  enemies, 
and  attacked  at  once  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  by  sea  and 
by  land,  would  infallibly  be  overpowered. 

Then  the  French,  considered  as  the  delivers  of  Indostan,-  would 
emerge  from  that  state  of  humiliation  into  which  their  own 
misconduct  hath  plunged  them.  They  would  become  the  idols 
of  the  princes  and  people  of  Asia,  provided  the  revolution  they 
had  brought  about  was  to  them  a  lesson  of  moderation.  Their 
trade  will  be  extensive  and  flourishing,  so  long  as  they  contbue 
to  be  just.     But  this   prosperity  would  end  in  some  fatal  catas- 
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trophe,  should  an  inordinate  ambition  prompt  them  to  plunder, 
ravage,  and  oppress.  To  give  stability  to  their  situation,  they 
must,  even  by  noble  and  generous  proceedings,  force  their  rivals  to 
forgive  them  their  advantages.  No  great  magnanimity  will  be  re- 
quisite, patiently  to  endure  the  operations  of  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  seas  of  Asia. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK, 
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TRADE  OF  DENMARK,  09TEND,  SWEDEN,  PRUSSIA,  SPAIN,  AND 
RUSSIA,  TO  THE  EAST  INDIES. IMPORTANT  INQUIRIES  CON- 
CERNING THE  CONNECTIONS  OF  EUROPE  WITH  THE  INDIES. 

IT  is  an  opinion  pretty  generally  received,  that  the  Cimbrian 
Chersonese,  situated-  towards'  the  extremity  of  Germany,  and 
known  at  present  under  the  name  of  Holstein,  Sleswick,  and  Jut- 
land, was,  in  the  earliest  times,  possessed  by  the  Cimbri;  and  that 
the  Teutones  inhabited  the  neighbouring  islands.  Whether  these 
two  tribes  had  the  same  origin  is  uncertain;  but  it  appears  that 
they  quitted  their  forests  or  their  marshes,  in  an  united  body,  and, 
as  one  nation,  went  in  quest  of  plunder,  of  renown,  and  a  milder 
climate  in  Gaul.  They  were  even  preparing  to  pass  the  Alps, 
when  Rome  thought  it  now  time  to  stem  a  torrent  which  was 
carrving  every  thing  before  it.  Those  barbarians  triumphed 
over  all  the  generals  whom  that  haughty  republic  sent  to  op- 
pose them,  till  the  memorable  period  when  they  were  cut  off  by 
Marius. 

Their  country,  which  that  dreadful  catastrophe  had  almost  en- 
tirely desolated,  was  repeopled  by  the  Scythians,  who,  being  dis- 
possessed by  Pompey  of  that  immense  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  marched  towards  the  north 
and  west  of  Europe,  subduing  the  nations  they  found  in  their  way. 
They  obliged  Russia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  the  Cimbrian  Cherso- 
nese, and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den, to  submit  to  their  power.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin,  their 
leader,  over-ran  so  many  countries,  and  wanted  to  subdue  them, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  excite  a  general  indignation  against 
the  formidable,  arduous,  and  tyrannical  power  of  the  Romans. 
That  grudge  which  he  left  in  the  north,  after  his  death,  secretly 
increased  to  such  a  height  in  those  parts,  that  after  several  cen- 
turies, all  the  nations,  with  one  consent,  rushed  upon  that  empire, 
so  hostile  to  everv  sort  of  liberty,  and,  enjoyed  the  consolation 
of  subverting  it, 'after  having  enfeebled  it  by  several  repeated 
shocks. 
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After  those  renowned  exploits,  Denmark  and  Norway  became 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  They  recovered  gradually  and  quietly,  and 
began  again  to  grow  conspicuous  about  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  earth  no  longer  served  as  a  theatre  whereon 
to  display  their  valour;  their  career  extended  to  the  ocean.  En- 
compassed by  two  seas,  they  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  piracy, 
a  sort  of  school  where  uncivilized  people  first  acquire  skill  in  na- 
vigation. 

They  first  of  all  tried  their  force  upon  the  adjacent  states,  and 
seized  the  small  number  of  merchant  ships  which  traversed  the 
Baltic.  Their  restless  spirit,  emboldened  by  these  successes,  en- 
abled them  to  form  more  important  schemes.  The  seas  and  coasts 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Flanders,  France,  and  even  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  were  infested  by  their  depredations.  They  fre- 
quently penetrated  into  the  interior  parts  of  those  immense  coun- 
tries, and  they  aspired  at  the  conquest  of  Normandy  and  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  accounts  ol 
those  barbarous  times,  still  some  of  the  causes  of  so  many  extraor- 
dinary events  may  be  unfolded. 

Originally,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  possessed  that  violent  in- 
clination for  piracy,  which  has  always  been  observed  to  be  incident 
to  a  people  situated  near  the  sea,  whenever  they  are  free  from  the 
restraint  of  good  manners  and  good  laws.  Custom  necessarily 
made  the  sea  familiar  to  them,  and  inured  them  to  its  rage.  With- 
out agriculture,  breeding  but  few  cattle,  and  finding  but  a  scanty 
resource  from  hunting  in  a  country  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
they  could  have  no  great  attachment  to  their  own  territories.  The 
ease  with  which  they  equipped  fleets,  which  were  nothing  else 
than  rafts,  clumsily  put  together  for  sailing  along  the  coasts,  af- 
forded them  an  easy  access  to  all  parts,  and  enabled  them  to  make 
descents,  to  plunder,  and  to  re-embark.  The  trade  of  piracy  was 
to  them  what  it  had  been  to  the  first  heroes  of  Greece,  the  road 
to  glory  and  fortune,  an  honourable  profession,  which  consisted  in 
a  contempt  of  every  danger.  This  idea  inspired  them  with  invin- 
cible courage  in  their  expeditions;  and  they  were  sometimes  under 
the  joint  command  of  different  chiefs,  and  sometimes  divided  into 
as  many  armies  as  nations.  These  sudden  irruptions,  made  in  a 
variety  of  places  at  once,  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  who 
were  but  ill  defended,  because  ill- governed,  only  the  sad  alterna- 
tive,  either  of  being  massacred,  or  of  giving  up  their  all  to  ransom 
their  lives. 

Though  this  destructive  character  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  savage  life  led  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  of  the  rough 
and  military  education  they  received,  it  was  more  particularly  oc- 
casioned by  the  religion  of  Woden.  That  victorious  impostor,  ex- 
alted, if  one  mav  sneak  so,  by  his  sanguinary  precepts,  the  n'atu-t 
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ral  fierceness  of  those  nations.  He  deified  all  the  implements  of 
war,  as  swords,  axes,  and  lances.  The  most  sacred  engagements 
were  confirmed  by  these  precious  instruments.  A  lance  set  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  plain  was  the  signal  for  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
Woden  himself,  at  his  death,  was  ranked  amongst  the  immortal 
gods,  and  was. the  first  deity  of  those  horridregions,  where  rocks 
and  woods  were  stained  and  consecrated  with  human  blood.  His 
followers  thought  they  honoured  him,  by  calling  him  the  god  of 
armies,  the  father  of  slaughter,  the  plunderer,  the  incendiary. 
The  warriors,  when  they  went  to  battle,  made  a  vow  to  send  him 
a  certain  number  of  souls  consecrated  to  him.  These  souta  were 
the  property  of  Woden.  It  was  the  general  belief,  that  this  god 
appeared  in  every  battle,  sometimes  to  protect  those  who  fought 
valiantly,  and  sometimes  to  strike  the  happy  victims  which  he  destin- 
ed to  death:  These  followed  him  to  the  heavenly  retreat,  which 
was  open  to  none  but  warriors.  To  obtain  this  reward,  people  ran 
to  death,  and  to  martyrdom.  This,  belief  increased  their  natural 
propensity  to  war,  till  it  rose  to  enthusiam,  and  to  a  holy  thirst  for 
blood. 

Christianity  reversed  all  the  ideas  which  formed  the  constituent 
parts  of  such  a  system  as  this.  The  Christian  missionaries  endea- 
voured to  bring  their  proselytes  to  a  sedentary  life,  that  they  might 
be  fit  to  receive  their  instructions.  They  disgusted  them  at  their 
roving  life,  by  suggesting  other  means  of  subsistence.  They  were 
so  happy  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  agriculture,  and  of  fish- 
ing. The  great  plenty  of  herrings  which  then  flocked  to  their 
coasts,  afforded  them  an  easy  means  of  procuring  food.  The 
overplus  of  this  fish  they  soon  learned  to  barter  for  salt  to  cure  the 
rest.  These  growing  connections  were  encouraged  by  one  com- 
mon faith,  new  prospects,  mutual  wants,  and  great  safety.  This 
revolution  was  so  complete,  that,  since  the  conversion  of  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  not  a  single  instance  is  to  be  found  in  history  of 
their  expeditions  or  depredations. 

The  new  spirit  which  seemed  to.  animate  Norway  and  Denmark, 
could  not  fail  of  extending  their  communication  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Unfortunately  it  was.  intercepted,  by  an  as- 
cendant gained  by  the  Hanse  towns.  Even  when  that  great  and 
singular  confederacy  decayed,  Hamburgh  still  maintained  the  su- 
periority it  had  acquired  over  all  the  subjects  of  the  Danish  domi- 
nions. They  were  beginning  to  break  the  bands  that  had  subject- 
ed them  to  this  kind  of  monopoly,  when  they  were  induced  to 
undertake  the'  navigation  to;, the  East  Indies,  by  an  incident  that 
merits  particularly  to  be  remarked. 
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Denmark  under- 


A  Dutch  factor,    named  Boschower,  be- 

mv  sent   to  conclude  a   treaty   of  commerce    , 
"  b,    ,     ,  .         c  ,-,     ,  /         .       ,  ,  .        takes  the  trade  of 

with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  so  ingratiated  him-  ^g  Indies. 
self  with  that  monarch,  that  he  became  chief 
of  his  council,  his  admiral,  and  received  the  title  of  prince  of  Min- 
£one.  Boschower,  intoxicated  with  these  honours,  hastened  to 
liurope  to  make  parade  of  them  to  his  countrymen.  The  indif- 
ference with  which  those  republicans  received  the  titled  slave  of 
an  Asiatic  court,  offended  him  highly;  and  he  was  so  much  provo- 
ked at  it,  that  he  went  over  to  Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark, 
and  offered  him  his  services,  and  the  interest  he  had  at  Ceylon. 
His  proposals  were  accepted.  He  sailed  in  1618,  with  six  ships, 
three  of  which  belonged  to  the  government,  and  three  to  the  Com- 
pany that  had  associated  to  undertake  the  trade  of  the  Indies. 
His  death,  which  happened  in  the  passage,  blasted  the  hopes  they 
had  conceived  The  Danes  met  with  a  bad  reception  at  Ceylon, 
and  their  chief,  Ove  Giedde  de  Tommerup,  saw  no  other  resource 
than  to  carry  them  to  Tanjour,  the  nearest  part  on  the  continent. 

Tanjour  is  a  small  state,  extending  to  an  hundred  miles  where 
it  is  longest,  and  eighty  where  it  is  broadest.  It  is,  of  all  that 
coast,  the  province  that  raises  the  greatest  quantity  of  rice.  By 
means  of  this  natural  wealth,  of  a  great  many  manufactures,  and 
plenty  of  roots" used  for  dying,  the  public  revenue  amounts  to  near 
five  millions  (L. 218,750).  It  owes  its  prosperous  condition  to  its 
being  watered  by  the  Caveri,  a  river  which  comes  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Gate.  Upwards  of  400  miles  from  its  source,  it 
divides  into  two  streams  at  the  entrance  of  Tanjour.  The  eas- 
tern branch  takes  the  name  of  Coleroon.  The  other  retains  the 
name  of  Caveri,  and  subdivides  again  into  four  branches,  which  all 
flow  within  the  kingdom,  and  preserve  it  from  that  horrible 
drought  which  scorches  the  rest  of  Coromandel  for  the  greatest  part 
oi  the  year.  , 

This  happy  situation  made  the  Danes  wish  to  settle  a  colony  in 
Tanjour.  Their  proposals  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  They 
obtained  a  fruitful  and  populous  territory,  on  which  they  built 
Trauquebar,  and  afterwards  the  fortress  of  Dannebourg,  suffici- 
ent for  the  defence  both  of  the  road  and  the  town.  On  their 
part  they  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  10,500  livres 
(L.721  17  6),  which  is  paid  to  this  day. 

This  circumstance  was  favourable  for  opening  an  extensive 
trade.  The  Portuguese,  who  groaned  under  the  oppression  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  made  but  a  faint  struggle  to  preserve  their  posses- 
sions. The  Spaniards  sent  no  ships  but  to  the  Molucca  and  Phi- 
lippine islands.  The  Dutch  thought  of  nothing  but  engrossing 
the  spice-trade.  The  English  felt  the  effects  of  the  disturbances 
of  their  own  country,   even  in  the  Indies.     All  fchese  powers  be- 
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held  a  new  rival  with  regret;  but  none  of  them  formed  any  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Danes,  notwithstanding  the  scanti- 
ness pi  their  capital,  which  was  no  more  than  853,263  livres 
(L. 37,330  5  1|),  earned  on  a  pretty  considerable  trade  in  all  parts 
ef-the  Indies.  Unhappily  the  Dutch  Company  acquired  such  a 
superiority,  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  markets  where  they  had 
dealt  to  the  best  advantage;  and,  what  was  still  more  unfortunate, 
the  dissensions  that  rent  the  north  of  Europe  would  not  permit 
the  mother- country  to  attend  to  such  remote  concerns.  The 
Danes  of  Tranquebar  insensibly  fell  into  contempt,  both  with  the 
natives,  who  value  men  only  in  proportion  to  their  riches,  and 
with  rival  nations,  with  whom  they  were  unable  to  support  a  com- 
petition. They  were  discouraged  by  this  inferiority;  and  the 
Company  gave  up  their  privilege,  and  made  over  their  settlements 
to  the  government,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  sums  they  had 
advanced. 

A  new  society  was  formed  in  1670,  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  Christiern  V. 
made  them  a  present,  in  ships  and  other 
effects,  valued  at  310,828  livres,  10  sous 
(L.  13,^98  14  1I|),  and  the  adventurers  advanced  732,600  liyra- 
(L. 32,051  5s.).  This  second  undertaking,  which  was  projected 
without  a  sufficient  fund,  proved  still  more  unfortunate  than  the 
first.  After  a  few  voyages,  the  factory  of  Tranquebar  was  left  to 
shift  for  itself.  All  they  had  to  subsist  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
small  garrison,  was  their  little  territory,  and  two  vessels  that  they 
freighted  for  the  merchants  of  that  country.  Even  these  resources 
sometimes  failed  them;  and,  to  save  themselves  from  starving, 
they  were  reduced  to  mortgage  three  of  the  four  bastions  of  which 
their  fortress  was  constructed.  They  were  hardly  in  a  condition 
to  equip  a  vessel /or  Europe,  with  a  very  moderate  cargo,  once  in 
three  years. 

Compassion  seemed  to  be  the  only  sentiment  that  so  desperate 
a  situation  could  inspire.  Yet  jealousy,  which  never  sleeps,  and 
avarice,  which  is  alarmed  at  every  trifle,  stirred  up  an  odious  war 
against  the  Danes.  The  Raja  of  Tanjour,  who  had  several  times 
cut  off  their  communication  with  his  territory,  attacked  them  in 
1689,  in  Tranquebar  itself,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch.  That 
prince  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  place,  after  a  six  months 
siege,  when  the  English  came  to  its  relief,  and  saved  it.  This 
event  ne  ther  was,  nor  could  be  attended  with  any  important  con- 
sequences. The  Danish  Company  continued  to  languish.  It 
drooped  gradually  every  day,  and  at  last  expired  in  1730. 

From  its  ashes,  two  years  after,  another  sprung  up,  which  still 
subsists.     The  favours  that  were  heaped  upon  this  Company,  to 
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enable  them  to  trade  with  economy  and  freedom,  plainly  show  of 
what  importance  this  commerce  appeared  to  the  government. 
Their  exclusive  right  is  to  last  for  forty  years.  Whatever  belongs 
to  the  armament  and  equipping  of  their  ships,  is  exempted  from 
all  duties.  The  workmen  they  employ,  whether  natives  or  fo- 
reigners, are- not  tied  down  to  the  regulations  of  a  trading  com- 
pany, which  are  a  restraint  upon  industry  in  Denmark,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  in  Europe.  They  are  exempted  from  using 
starapt  paper  in  their  transactions.  They  have  an  absolute  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  they  employ;  and  the  sentences  passed  by 
the  directors  are  not  subject  to  review,  unless  the  punishment  in- 
flicted be  capital.  To  remove  even  the  shadow  of  constraint,  the 
sovereign  has  renounced  the  right  he  ought  to  have,  as  chiefly 
concerned,  of  interfering  in  the  administration.  He  has  no  influ- 
ence in  the  choice  of  officers,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  has 
only  reserved  a  power  of  confirming  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Tranquebar.  He  has  even  bound  himself  to  ratify  all  political 
conventions  they  might  think  proper  to  make  with  the  Asiatic 
.powers. 

In  return  for  so  many  indulgences,  government  has  only  re- 
quired one  per  cent,  upon  all  Indian  and  Chinese  goods  which 
may  be  exported,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  all  intended 
for  home  consumpt. 

The  grant,  containing  the  above  conditions,  was  no  sooner  made 
out,  than  adventurers  eagerly  were  sought  for.  To  engage  them  the 
more  easily,  the  stock  was  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The  one  was 
called  fixed,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  acquisition  of  all  the  ef- 
fects which  the  old  Company  had  in  Europe  and  Asia.  They  call- 
ed the  other  variable,  because  every  year  it  is  regulated  by  the 
number,  the  cargo,  and  the  expence  of  the  ships  they  think  pro- 
per to  send  out.  Every  proprietor  may  choose  whether  he  will 
or  will  not  be  concerned  in  these  adventures,  which  are  liquida- 
ted at  the  close  of  every  voyage.  If  any  one  should  decline  being 
concerned,  which  has  never  yet  been  the  case,  the  venture  would 
be  offered  to  another.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Company  be- 
came permanent  by  thejixed,  and  annual  by  the  variable  stock. 

It  seemed  difficult  to  state  the  share  of  expence  that  each  of 
these  funds  was  to  bear.  Every  thing  was  settled  with  more  ease 
than  was  expected.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  variable  should  pay 
nothing  but  the  necessary  expences  for  the  purchase,  the  fitting 
out,  and  the  cargoes  of  the  ships.  All  beside  was  the  business  of 
the  fixed  stock,  which,  by  way  of  indemnification,  was  to  take  up 
ten  per  cent,  upon  all  Asiatic  goods  which  should  be  sold  in  Eu- 
rope, and  five  per  cent,  upon  all  that  should  be  sent  out  from 
Tranquebar.  This  continual  addition  to  the  jixed  stock  has  so 
^creased  the  capital,  that,  instead  of  four  hundred  shares,  at  1125 
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iivres  (L.49  4-  41),  which  was  the  original  stock  of  the  Company, 
it  now  consists  of  sixteen  hundred  shares,  at  168710s.  (L.73  16  \y\ 
It  was  settled  at  this  number  in  1755;  and,  ever  since,  the  duties 
which  went  to  the  increase  of  thejxed  stock,  have  been  applied 
to  the  increasing  of  the  dividend,  which  till  then  had  been  taken 
upon  the  profits  of  the  variable  stock. 

To  he  .possessed  of  one  share  is  sufficient  for  conferring  the 
right  of  voting  at  the  general  meetings.  A  proprietor  of  three 
shares  has  two  votes;  a  proprietor  of  five  has  three  votes;  and  so 
on  in  the  same  proportion  to  twenty  shares,  which  entitles  the 
owner  to  twelve  votes,  which  is  the  farthest  any  one  can  go. 

Some  alteration  was  made  in  these  regulations  in  1772,  when 
the  grant  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
no  member  of  the  Company  should,  at  any  time,  have  more  than 
three  votes,  and  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  give  his  vote  in 
writing,  or  by  proxy. 

Denmark  trades  to  the  same  parts  of  Asia 
as  other'  European  nations.  The  pepper  they 
bring  from  Malabar  does  not  exceed  sixty 
thousand  weight  a- year  upon  am  average. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  from  every  circumstance,  that  their 
trade  must  be  brisk  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  They  possess 
in  that  country  an  excellent  territory.  Though  but  two  leagues 
in  circumference,  the  number  of  people  amounts  to  thirty  thou- 
sand. About  ten  thousand  lives  in  the  town  of  Tranquebar. 
There  are  twelve  thousand  in  a  large  village,  abounding  in 
coarse  manufactures.  The  rest  are  usefully  employed  in  some 
less  considerable  villages.  Three  hundred  Danes,  fifty  of  whom 
compose  the  garrison,  are  the  only  Europeans  in  the  colony. 
Their  annual  maintenance  costs  but  96,000  Iivres  (L.4200),  which 
is  nearly  the  income  of  the  settlement. 

The  Company  employ  but  a  small  number  of  factors  on  the 
spot.  They  only  send  them  two  ships  once  in  three  years;  and, 
those  ships  carry  in  all  but  1800  bales  of  ordinary  linen  cloth, 
which  do  not  cost  above  1,500,000  (L.65,625)  Iivres.  The  fac- 
tors know  not  how  to  improve  their  leisure  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  private  fortune.  They  can  think  of  no  other 
way,  than  lending  the  small  capital  they  have  at  their  disposal 
to  India  merchants  at  a  high  interest.  And  indeed,  Tranquebar, 
though  an  ancient  settlement,  has  not  that  appearance  of  life  and 
opulence  observable  in  more  modern  colonies,  which  have  been 
managed  with  spirit  and  skill.  The  French,  driven  out  of  their 
own  settlements,  had  somewhat  enlivened  Tranquebar;  but, 
when  they  left  it,  the  colony  fell  back  into  its  former  languid 
state.  Yet  the  situation  of  the  Danes'  in  Coromandel  is  not  so 
bad  as  at  Bengal. 
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Soon  after  their  arrrival  in  Asia,  they  displayed  their  flag  on 
die  Ganges.  But  their  ill  success  obliged  them  suddenly  to&quit 
it;  and  they  never  appeared  there  again  till  1755.  Commercial 
jealousy,  which  is  become  the  ruling  passion  of  our  age,  has  frus- 
trated their  views  upon  Bankibasar,  and  they  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  settling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place. 
The  French,  who  alone  had  supported  the  new  factory,  found  a 
refuge  there  during  the  calamities  of  the  last  war,  and"  all  the  as- 
sistance of  friendship  and  gratitude.  Few  ships  visit  that  place 
directly  from  Europe.  Since  1757,  there  have  been  but  two; 
both  their  cargoes  together  cost  but  2,160,000  livres  (L  94,500 
at  home. 

The  trade^to  China,  being  less  tedious,  and  less  embarrassed, 
the  Danish  Company  have  cultivated  it  with  greater  ardour  than 
either  that  to  the  Ganges  or  to  Coromandel,  which  require  a 
previous  stock.  They  send  to  that  place  a  large  ship  every  year, 
and  often  two.  The  teas,  wliich  are  their  chief  return,  were  most- 
ly consumed  in  England.  The  acquisition  that  kingdom  has  made 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,'  which  was  the  mart  for  that  contraband  trade, 
by  depriving  the  Danes  of  that  method  of  getting  off  their  goods, 
must  necessarily  lessen  their  dealings  with  Chiiia.f 

At  present,  the  annual  sales  of  the  Company  amount  to 
6,500,000  (L.284,,373)  livres.  It  is  not  likely  they  should  be 
carried  much  higher.  The  equipment  of  their  vessels,  it  is  well 
known,  costs  but  a  trifling  expence.  Their  sailors,  though  not 
so  bold  as  those  of  some  other  nations,  have  prudence  and  expe- 
rience. The  iron  they  send  to-  the  Indies  is  found  in  the  mines 
of  Norway.  Government  pays  them  a  very  good  price  for  the 
saltpetre  they  oblige  them  to  bring  home.  The  national  manu- 
factures are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  much  favoured  as  to  be 
any  hindrance  to.  their  sales.  Th«y  can  easily  dispose  of  then- 
goods  all  over  the  north,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  They 
have  good  laws,  and  their  whole  conduct  deserves  the  highest 
encomiums  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  administration  compara- 
ble to  that  of  this  society  for  honesty  economy. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  Danish  Company  will 
always  languish.  The  consumption  of  their  commodities  will  ne- 
cessarily be  moderate,  in   a  region  which  nature  has  doomed  to. 


t  Whatever  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  it  is  evident  that  the  Company,  during 
the  fourteen  years  immediately  following  their  grant,  had  fitted  cut  thirty-one' 
snips  Their  cargo  in  cash  amounted  to  3,714,135  Danish  crowns,  and  in  goods 
to  the  value  of  258,938  crowns.  In  the  same  space  of  time  twenty  four  ships  ar. 
rived,  whose'  cargoes  were  sold  for  7,000,4G1  crowns.  I'here  was  so  iittle  con- 
sumption of  them  in  the  mother-country,  that  the  exportation  arose  to  6,166,432 
"owns.  In  this  respect,  there  is  no  India  Company  has  been  of  so  much  service 
to  their  country,  as  none  of  them  has  sold  so  much  for  foreign  markets. 
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poverty,  and  which  industry  cannot  enrich.  The  mother- country 
is  neither  populous,  nor  powerful  enough  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  extending  their  commerce.  Their  funds  are  scanty,  and  will 
always  remain  so.  Foreigners  will  not  trust  their  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  which  is  under  the  control  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy. With  management  that  would  do  honour  to  the  best 
constituted  republic,  they  must  suffer  all  the  hardships  of  slavery. 
A  despotic  government,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  can 
never  do  good.  It  begins  by  taking  from  the  subjects  that  free 
exercise  of  their  will  which  is  the  very  soul  and  spring  of  nations; 
and  when  it  has  broken  this  springs  it  never  can  restore  it.  It  is 
mutual  confidence  that  binds  men  together,  unites  their  interests, 
and  makes  business  go  on.  But  arbitrary  power  effectually  ex- 
cludes all  confidence,  because  it  effectually  excludes  all  safety. 

The  project,  formed  in  1728,  of  removing  the  seat  of  the  Com- 
pany from  Copenhagen  to  Altena,  could  not  remedy  these  incon- 
veniences. The  ships,  in  this  case,  would  have  been  more  easily 
sent  off;  and  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  miss- 
ing their  voyage,  by  being  frost-bound,  as  they  sometimes  are,  in 
the  Sound.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  authors  of  the  scheme, 
that  the  vicinity  wpuld  have  induced,  the  Hamburghers  to  place 
their  capitals  on  an  adventure  to  which  they  have  always  shown  a 
dislike.  We  may,  therefore,  boldly  affirm,  that  England  and 
Holland  were  guilty  of  a  needless  act  of  tyranny,  when  they  op- 
posed this  domestic  plan  of  a  free  and  independent  power.  Their 
uneasiness  about  Ostend  was  better  grounded. 

That  knowledge  of  trade  and  adminis- 
tration, and  thaf  sound  philosophy,  which 
insensibly  gained  ground  all  over  Europe, 
met  with  invincible  obstacles  in  some  mo- 
narchies. They  could  not  penetrate  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
which  was  wholly  intent  upon  projects  of  war,  and  upon  aggrandi- 
zing itself  by  conquest.  The  English  and  Dutch,  whose  atten- 
tion was  engaged  in  preventing  France  from  increasing  her  com- 
merce, her  colonies,  and  her  navy,  stirred  up  enemies  against  her 
on  the  continent,  and  lavished  immense  sums  upon  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  were  employed  against  France:  but,  at  the  peace, 
the  luxury  of  one  crown  restored  more  riches  to  the  other,  than 
it  had  taken  from  it  by  the  war.   : 

Dominions,  which,'by  their  extent,  would  render  the  Austrian 
power  -formidable,  set  bounds  to  it  by  means  of  their  situation; 
for  most  of  its  provinces  are  distant  from  the  sea.  Its  lands  pro- 
duce but  little  wine,  and  but  few  sorts  of  fruit  that  other  nations 
put  any  value  upon.  It  affords  neither  oil,  silk,  nor  fine  wool. 
It  had  no  pretensions  to  opulence,  afid  knew  not  how  to  be  frugal. 
With  the  usual  luxury  and  pomp  of  great  courts,   it  gave  no  en- 
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couragement  to  industry  and  manufactures,  which  might  have' sup- 
plied the  means  of  indulging  that  expensive  taste.  The  contempt 
in  which  it  has  always  held  the  sciences,  stopped  its  progress  in 
everv  thing.  Artists  will  never  be  eminent  in  any  country  where 
they  are  not  enlightened  by  men  of  learning.  Sciences  and  arts 
both  languish,  wherever  a  freedom  of  thinking  is  not  allowed. 
The  pride  and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  house  of  Austria  kept 
her  vast  domains  poor,  superstitious,  and  fond  of  a  barbarous 
luxury. 

Even  the  Low  Countries,  formerly  so  famous  for  their  activity  and 
industry,  retained  nothing  of  their  ancient  splendour.  Not  .s. single 
ship  was   to  be  seen  in  the  harbour  of  Antwerp;  it  was  no  longer 
the  store-house  of  the  north,  as  it  had  been  for  two  centuries  past. 
Brussels  and  Louvain,  far  from  supplying  other  nations  with  their 
clothing,  bought  their  own  of  the  English.     That  precious  article-, 
the  herring  fishery,  had  passed  from  Bruges  to  Holland.      Ghent, 
Courtray,  and  some  other  towns,  found  their  linen   and  lace   ma- 
nufactures decrease  daily.     Those  provinces,  placed  between  the 
three  most  enlightened  and  most  trading  nations  in  Europe,  were 
not  able,  notwithstanding  their  natural  advantages,  to   bear  up 
against   such  a   competition.      After  striving   some  time   against 
oppression,   against  impediments  multiplied  by  ignorance,   and  a- 
gainst  the  privileges  which  a  rapacious  neighbour  extorted  from  the 
continual  wants  of  government,  they  suffered  a  deplorable  decay. 
Prince  Eugene,  a  great  statesman' and  warrior,  with  a  mind  su- 
perior to  every  prejudice,  had  been  long  in  search  of  the  means  of 
enriching  a  power  whose  boundaries  he  had  so  greatly  enlarged. 
A  proposal  was  made  to  him,  for  establishing  an  India  Company 
at  Ostend.     The  first  contrivers  of  this  scheme  had  very   exten- 
sive views.     They  pretended,   that,  if  it  could  be  supported     it 
would  excite  industry  throughout  the  Austrian  dominions;  would 
give  them  a  navy,  one  part  of  which  would  be  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  other  at  Fiume,  or  at  Trieste;  would  deliver  that  power 
from  her  dependence  on  the   subsidies  of  England  and  Holland, 
and  make  her  formidable  to  the  coasts  of  Turkey,  and  to  the  city 
of  Constantinople  itself. 

The  able  minister,  to  whom  this  was  addressed  was  very  sensi- 
ble of  the  value  of  such  overtures.  But  he  resolved  not  to  be 
precipitate.  To  accustom  his  own  court  and  all  Europe  to  this 
novelty,  he  chose  to  send  our  two  ships  to  India  in  17 1  7,  with  none 
but  his  own  passports.  Their  voyage  was  so  successful,  that  more 
were  sent  out  the  following  years.  Everv  expedition  proved  for- 
tunate: and,  in  1722,  the  Court  of  Vienna  thought  it  was  time  to 
wure  the  property  of  the  adventurers,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
English  and  Dutch,  by  the  fullest  charter  that  ever  was  granted. 
Hie  new  Company,  who  had  a  capital  of  twenty  millions,  divi- 
vol.  i.  3C" 
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dec!  into  ten  thousand  shares,  appeared  with  great  lustre  in  all  the 
markets  in  India-     They  made  two  settlements,  that  of  Coblom 
between  Madras  and  Sadraspatnam  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
that  of  Bankibasar  on  the  Ganges.     They  even  intended  to  pro- 
cure a  place  to  put  in  at  for  refreshments,  and  had  cast  their  eye 
upon  Madagascar  for   that  purpose       They  were  so  happy  in  the 
choice  of  th?ir  agents,  that  they  could  rely  upon  them  for  the  care 
1  of  their  concerns;  as  they   had  shown   resolution  enough  to  sur- 
mount every  obstacle  that  jealousy  had  thrown  in  their  way,  and 
skill  enough  to  extricate  themselves  from  all  the  snares  that  had 
been  laid  for  them.     The  richness  of  their  returns,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  their  stock,  which  brought  in  fifteen  per  cent,  still  increa- 
sed their  confidence.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  would  have  been 
disappointed  of  their  expectations,   had  not  their  operations  been 
thwarted  lay  political  interests.     That  we  may  unfold  properly  the 
causes  of   this  dispute,   it  is  necessary  to   take  up  the  matter  far- 
ther back.. 

When  Isabella  had  effected  the  discovery  of  A- 
merica,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Europe  was  so  plunged  in  ignorance,  that 
it  was  thought  proper  to  prohibit  the  navigation 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies  to  all  subjects  of  Spain 
who  were  not  natives  of  Castile.  That  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  had  not  recovered  its  liberty,  having  been  given,  in  l5&8y 
to  the  Infanta  Isabella,  on  her  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, the  new  sovereigns  were  required  to  make  a  formal  renun- 
ciation of  this  trade.  When  these  provinces  were  again  united 
to  the  monarchy  in  1638,  that  circumstance  made  no  alteration 
in  that  odious  stipulation.  The  Flemings,  justly  offended  at  see- 
ing themselves  deprived  of  the  right  which  nature  gives  to  every 
people,  of  trading  wherever  other  nations  are  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  an  exclusive'  privilege,  complained  loudly  of  this  imposition. 
They  were  seconded  by  their  governor  the  Cardinal  Infant,  who 
obtained  a  decision,  that  they  should  be  authorised  to  trade  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  act  for  this  purpose  was  not  yet  issued,  when 
Portugal  shook  off  the  yoke  under  which  it  had  so  long  been  op- 
pressed. The  fear  of  increasing  the  discontent  of  the  Portuguese, 
whom  they  hoped  to  bring  back,  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
giving  them  a  new  rival  in  Asia,  and  protracted  the  conclusion  oi 
this  important  affair.  It  was  not  terminated  when  an  agreement 
was  made  at  Minister,  in  1648,  that  the  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Spain  should  never  extend  their  trade  in  the  Indies,  farther  than 
it  was  at  that  period.  This  act  ought  not  to  have  been  less  bind- 
ing on  the  Emperor,  than  it  was  on  the  court  of  Madrid,  since  he 
possesses  the  Low  Countries  on  the  same  terms,  and  with  the  same 
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obligations  they  were  subject  to,   when  under  the  dominion   of 
Spain. 

Thus  reasoned  Holland  and  England,  in  order  to  procure  the 
suppression  of  the  new  Company,  whose  success  gave  them  great 
uneasiness.  Those  two  allies,  who  by  their  maritime  forces  could 
have  annihilated  Ostend  and  its  trade,  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 
a  power  which  they  themselves  had  raised;  and  which  they  thought 
they  stood  in  need  of  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  So  that, 
though  they  were  determined  not  to  suffer  the  house  of  Austria 
to  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  their  wealth,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  making  remonstrances  on  the  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements.  They  were  seconded  by  France,  which 
had  the  same  concern  in  the  affair,  and  was  moreover  guarantee 
of  the  violated  treaty. 

The  Emperor  did  not  yield   to  these  representations.     He  was 
supported  in  his  undertaking,  by  the  obstinacy  of  his  own  dispo- 
sition, by  the  ambitious  prospects  that  had  been  suggested  to  him, 
and  by  the  great  privileges  and  indulgences  granted   by  Spain  to 
his  merchants.     That  crown  was   then  in   hopes  of  obtaining  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Austria  for  Don  Carlos,  and  thought  no 
concessions  too  great  for  such  an  alliance.     The  union  of  those  two 
courts,  which  had  always  been  considered  as  irreconcileable,  alarm- 
ed all  Europe.      Every  nation   thought   itself  in  danger.     Num- 
berless leagues  were  formed,  and  many  treaties  concluded,  to  en- 
deavour to  break   that  harmony,   which  was  thought  to   be  more 
dangerous  than  it  really  was.      All  was  to  no  purpose,  till  the  coun- 
cil of  Madrid,    having  no  more  treasures  to  lavish  upon  Germany, 
were  convinced  that   they  were  pursuing  a    phantom.      Austria 
was  not  dismayed  at  the  defection  of  her  ally,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to    ;sert  her  claims,  and  especially  her  commercial  interests. 
Whether  the  maritime  powers  were  intimidated  by  this  steadiness, 
or  whether,   as    was  more  probably  the  case,   they  only  consulted 
the  dictates  of  sound  policy,   they  determined  to  guarantee   the 
Pragmatic  sanction  in  1727.      The  court  of  Vienna  paid  this  im- 
portant service,  by  sacrificing  the  Ostend  Company. 

1  hough  the  public  acts  mention  only  a  suspension  for  seven 
years,  the  proprietors  plainly  saw,  that  their  ruin  was  determined, 
and  that  this  stipulation  was  only  inserted  as  a  salvo  to  the  Im- 
perial dignity.  They  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  court  of 
London,  and  the  States  General,  to  suppose  they  would  have 
guarded  effectually  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  for  a  mere  momentary  advantage.  This  persuasion  de- 
termined them  to  think  no  more  of  Ostend,  and  to  dispose  of 
weir  stock  some  other  way.  They  tried  successively  to  settle  at 
Hamburgh,   at  Trieste,  and  in  Tuscany;  but  all  their  endeavours 
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were  abortive  either  by   nature,  by  force,   or  policy.     Those  suc- 
ceeded best  who  made  choice  of  Sweden. 

Sweden,'  whose  inhabitants,  known  by  the 
name  of  Goths,  had  contributed  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  after  having  made  a  noise 
and  devastation  like  a  torrent,  shrunk  back  into  its 
own  desarts,  and  sunk  into  its  former  obscurity, 
Their  domestic  contests,  as  sharp  as  they  were  con- 
stant, left  them  no  time  to.  think  of  foreign  wars, 
or  to  unite  their  interests  with  those  of  other  nations.  They  had 
unfortunately  the  worst  of  all  constitutions,  in  which  authority  is 
so  divided,  that  neither  of  the  several  powers  knows  exactly  what 
degree  falls  to  its  share.  The  jarring  pretensions  of  the  king.,  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  the  cities,  and  the  peasants,  made  such  a  con- 
fusion as  would  a  thousand  times  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kine- 
clom,  if  the  same  state  of  barbarity  had  not  enfeebled  the  neigh- 
bouring people.  Gustavus  Vasa  put  an  end'  to  that  anarchy,  by 
uniting  the  greater  part  of  those  powers  in  his  own  person;  but 
he  plunged  the  state  into  another  calamity,  fully  as  fatal  as  the 
former. 

That  nation,  which  seemed  to.be  designed  by  nature  for  navi- 
gation, being  possessed  of  extensive  sea  coasts,  excellent  harbours, 
timber  for  ship-building,  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  all  the  other. 
materials  requisite  for  a  navy,  had  given  it  up  when  they  grew 
weary  of  piracy.  The  people  of  Lubeck  carried  off  what  they 
had  to  spare,  and  brought  them  salt,  stuffs,  and  whatever  they 
wanted  from  abroad.  No. ships  were  seen  in  their  roads,  but  the 
vessels  of  that  republic,  or  any  warehouses  in  their  towns,  but 
what  belonged  to  them. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Gustavus  could  not  brook  this  depen- 
dence. He  was  determined  to  break  the  bands  that  cramped  the 
industry  of  h'is  subjects;  but  he  set  about  it  too  precipitately.  He 
shut  his  harbours  against  the  people  of  Lubcc,  before  he  had  built 
any  ships,  or  trained  up  any  merchants.  This  put  an  end  at  once 
to  all  intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  other  nations;  and  such 
a  total  stagnation  of  business  proved  fatal  to  agriculture,  that  first 
of  arts  in  all  countries,  and  the  only  one  then  known  in  Sweden. 
When  the  husbandman  had  not  those  repeated  demands,  which 
till  then  had  been  a  spur  to  his  industry,  the  fields  were  suffered 
to  lie  uncultivated.  Some  English  and  Dutch  ships,  which -arrived 
there  occasionally,  had  not  yet  roused  the  old  emulation,  wdien 
Gustavus  Adolphus  ascended  the  throne. 

He  signalized  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  making  useful  alteri 
ations.  Rural  labours  were  revived;  the  mines  were  wrought  with 
greater  ardour;  companies  were  set  on  foot  to  trade  to  Persia  and 
the  East  Indies;  the  foundations  of  a  new  colony  were  laid  on  the 
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coast  of  North  America;  the  Swedish  flag  was  seen  in  all  the  seas 
of  Europe,  carrying  copper,  iron,  wood,  tallow,  tar,  hides,  butter, 
corn,  fish,  and  furs,  and  bringing  home,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  spice. 
3i)d  all  sorts  of  stuffs. 

This  prosperity  was  but  momentary.  The  wars  of  the  great 
Gustavus  in  Germany  soon  checked  the  growing  industry  of  the 
Swedes.  His  successors  endeavoured  to  revive  it;  but  it  was  again 
destroyed  by  fresh  wars,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Charles 
XII.  During  that  long  period,  the  kings  aimed  at  nothing  but 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  genius  of  the  nation  was  wholly  turned 
to  arms. 

The  Swedes  did  not  apply  themselves  to  useful  pursuits,  till  they 
had  lost  all  their  conquests,  and  till  the  elevation  of  Russia  left 
them  no  hopes  of  making  new  ones.  The  states  of  the  kingdom 
having  abolished  despotism,  corrected  the  abuses  of  so  faulty  an 
administration.  The  rapid  transition  from  a  state  of  slavery  to 
the  most  complete  liberty,  did  not  however  occasion  those  violent 
concussions  which  commonly  attend  such  revolutions.  All 
the  alterations  were  made  after  mature  deliberation.  The  first 
attention  was  paid  to  the  most  necessary  professions,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  unnoticed,  or  despised.  The  arts  of  convenience,  or 
elegance,  were  soon  introduced.  Several  masterly  performances 
were  published,  treating  of  the  deepest  sciences,  and  worthy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  most  enlightened  nations.  The  young  nobility,  in 
order  to  form  their  taste,  visited  all  the  states  of  Europe,  which  af- 
forded any  kind  of  instruction,  Such  of  the  citizens  as  had  quit- 
ted their  long  ruined  country,  returned  home  with  the  talents  they 
had  acquired.  Order,  political  economy,  and  the  several  branches 
pf  administration,  became  the  general  topic  of  conversation. 
Whatever  concerned  the  republic,  was  maturely  discussed  in  the 
general  assemblies,  and  freely  approved  or  censured  in  the  public 
writings.  Information  was  invited  from  all  quarters.  Foreigners, 
who  brought  any  invention,  or  any  useful  knowledge,  were  kindly 
received;  and  it  was  at  that  favourable  juncture,  that  the  agents  of 
the  Ostend  Company  made  their  appearance. 

A  rich  merchant  of  Stockholm,  named  Henry 
Koniiig,  approved  of  their  schemes,  and  procur- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  diet  in  1731.  An 
India  Company  was  established,  with  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  charter  was  only  for  fifteen 
years.  It  was  not  thought  expedient  to  grant  it  for  a  longer  time, 
that  they  might  have  an  early  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  imper- 
fections incident  to  new  undertakings,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
many  citizens,  who  were  averse  from  an  undertaking  which  they 
thought  improper  lor  men  accustomed  to  their  climate.  In  order 
to  unite  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  with  those  of  a  privileged 


Ihe  Swedes 
cultivate  the 
India  trade. 
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association,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  stock  should  be  unlimited  and 
that  each  proprietor  should  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  own  at 
the  end  of  'every  voyage.  As  most  of  the  adventurers  were  fo- 
reigners, it  was  thought  but  justice,  to  secure  a  profit  to  the  na- 
tion, by  obliging  them  to  pay  the  government  2250  livres 
(L.98  8  9)  per  last,  upon  the  cargo  of  every  ship. 

Notwithstanding  this  duty,  which  nearly  confined  their  trade  to 
China,  the  proprietors  divided  much  greater  profits  than  any  other 
Company  ever  did.  This  success  determined  the  states,  when  they 
renewed  the  charter  in  1746,  to  demand  75,000  livres  (L.3281  5s.) 
jper  ship,  in  lieu  of  the  old  duty.  These  terms  were  punctually 
complied  with  till  1753;  then  the  Directors,  who  felt  the  sweets 
of  their  situation,  projected  to  make  it  permanent,  by  giving  a 
firm  consistency  to  the  transient  association  that  had  entrusted 
them  with  the  management  of  their  affairs;  and  they  contrived  to 
have  their  scheme  adopted  by  the  assembled  nation.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  the  proprietors  would  so  readily  assent  to  a 
system  that  abridged  them  of  their  liberty,  and  was  the  more  to 
be  dreaded,  as  it  had  proved  fatal  to  other  companies.  They 
were,  however,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  a  more  regular  income, 
instead  of  a  dividend  which  had  for  some  years  varied  to  an  in- 
credible degree;  which  was  either  so  contrived  with  a  view  to 
make  the  project  go  down  the  better,  or  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  fluctuation  of  trade.  They  were  finally  determined,  by  the 
indulgence  the  government  showed  them,  in  taking  no  more  than 
a  duty  of  twenty  per  pent-  upon  tea  and  all  other  India  goods 
which  should  be  consumed  within  the  kingdom,  instead  of  the 
75,000  livres  (L.3281  5s.)  which  had  been  paid  for  six  years  upon 
every  ship.  This  new  regulation  lasted  till  1 766,  which  was 
the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  granted  twenty  years 
before. 

They  had  not  delayed  till  that  period,  taking  measures  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Company.  As  early  as  the  7th  of  July  1762,  a 
new  charter  was  granted  for  twenty  years  longer.  The  conditions 
were  more  advantageous  to  the  state,  than  was  expected  by  those 
who  had  not  attended  to  the  profits  of  that  trade.  The  Company 
lent  the  government  1.500,000  livres  (L.65,625)  without  interest, 
and  3,000,000  (L.  131,250)  at  six  per  cent.  The  proprietors  who 
advanced  this  money  were  to  be  repaid  gradually  out  of  the  draw- 
back of  112,500  livres  (L  49,218  15s.),  which  they  engaged  to 
pay  for  every  ship  they  should  send  out.  A  duty  of  one-fourth  of 
the  produce  was  laid  on  all  such  of  their  commodities  as  should 
be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom;  and  such  as  were  consumed  at 
home,  were  to  pay  the  old  duties,  or  such  new  ones  as  govern- 
ment should  think  proper  to  lay  on  them.  This  is  the  regulation 
that  has  subsisted  ever  since  1766. 
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The  Company  have  fixed  the  centre  of  their  business  at  Got- 
tenburgh,  whose  situation  affords  facility  for  navigation  which 
other  ports  do  not  possess.  At  first,  their  stock  varied  from  one 
voyage  to  another.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  in  175$,  it  was 
feed  at  nine  millions  (L. 393,750),  though  hut  six  (L.262,500) 
were  laid  down.  Those  who  were  best  informed,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  last  regulation  has  really  brought  in  ten  millions 
(L. 437, 500);  but  we  know  nothing,  on  this  important  point,  ex- 
cept from  conjecture;  for  it  never  was  laid  before  the  public.  As 
the  Swedes  were  very  little  concerned  in  this  stock,  it  was  judged 
best  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  it;  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  any  director,  who  should  divulge  the  names  of  the  pro- 
prietors, or  the  sums  they  had  subscribed,  should  be  suspended,  or 
even  deposed,  and  irretrievably  forfeit  all  the  stock  he  was  possessed 
of.  This  mysterious  conduct  is  still  observed.  Indeed  the  ac- 
counts of  the  directory  are  regularly  laid  before  twelve  of  the 
chief  proprietors,  who  are  chosen  once  in  four  years  at  a  general 
meeting;  but  mercantile  people  will  never  consider  this  as  a  suf- 
ficient security;  and  will  always  think  it  strange,  that  a  free  state 
should  have  opened  such  a  door  for  corruption.  Secrecy  in  poli- 
tics, is  like  lying;  it  saves  a  state  for  a  while,  and  undoes  it  in  the 
end.     Neither  of  them  are  of  any  use  but  to  wicked  men  *. 

Though  the  Company  met  with  some  misfortunes,  the  dividend 
kept  up  to  thirty-two  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  an  average  .  This 
whole  profit  was  made  upon  sales  that  did  not  exceed  six  millions 
of  livres  (L.262,500)  yearly.  Eleven  twelfths  of  those  goods  have 
been  exported;  and  what  little  the  Swedes  have  consumed,  they 
have  paid  for  with  their  own  commodities.  The  scarcity  of  cash, 
and  the  few  resources  they  had,  would  not  admit  of  greater  lux- 
ury; as  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  following  particulars. 

The  extent  of  Sweden  is  C,900  square 
leagues,  allowing,  as  they  do  in  that  country, 
but  ten  and  a  half  to  a  degree.  A  great  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  immense  lakes.  The  soil,  which  is  most 
commonly  a  fat  clay,  is  harder  to  till  than  sandy  ground;  but  it 
bears  more.  The  prodigious  snows  that  cover  it,  shelter  and  che- 
rish the  plants.  Unfortunately  the  winters  are  so  long,  and  the 
days  so  short,  that  there  is  but  little  time  for  the  labours  of  the 
field.  Beside,  as  the  men  are  taller  and  stouter  than  in  other 
countries,  they  require  more  substantial  food,  and  in  larger  quan- 
tities. 


Preterit 
qfSxvrden. 


state 


*  An  operation  upon  which  the  Company  could  not  throw  a  veil,  is  on  the  num. 
ler  of  ships  which  they  fitted  out  till  the  year  1762  inclusively.  We  nckou  fifty- 
seven  of  them,  whereof  three  sailed  for  Bengal,  three  for  Surat,  and  the  rest  for 
China.  All  of  them  did  not  complete  their  voyage,  five  of  them  being  unfoitunately 
tast  away.  . , 
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From  these  reasons  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  Sweden 
never  was  a  populous  country,  though  it  has  been  called  the  manu- 
factory of  human  kind.  Probably,  the  numerous  bands,  who 
under  the  so  much  dreaded  name  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  ravaged 
and  subdued  so  many  regions  of  Europe,  were  no  other  than 
swarms  of  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  came  thither  in  a  con-' 
stant  succession  by  the  north  of  Asia.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
•  to  suppose,  that  that  vast  country  was  always  as  thinly  peopled  as 
it  is  now  Some  historical  proofs,  which  were  laid  before  the 
States  at  their  last,  meeting,  convinced  them,  that,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  their  country  had  more  inhabitants  than  it  has  at  pre- 
sent, though  at  that  time  they  professed  the  catholic  religion, 
which  enjoins  the  monastic  life,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  It 
appears,  from  a  very  accurate  account  taken  in  1760,  by  order  of 
the  government,  that  Sweden,  exclusive  of  her  German  domini- 
ons, which  are  but  trifling,  has  actually  but  2,383,113  subjects; 
and  that,  in  this  number,  there  are  1,127,938  men,  and  1,255,175 
women.  By  taking  the  mean  term,  this  makes  345  inhabitants  to 
a  square  league.  The  two  extremes  are  Gothland,  which  has  1^48, 
and  Lapland,  which  has  but  two  inhabitants  to  a  league. 

The  number  would  be  greater  in  all  the  provinces,  if  they  were 
not  continually  deserted  by  a  great  number  of  the  natives,  many 
of  whom  never  return.  There  are  men  in  all  countries,  who,  ei- 
ther out  of  curiosity,  or  from  a  natural  restlessness,  and  without 
any  determinate  object,  love  to  rove  about;  but  this  is  only  the 
malady  of  a  few  individuals,  and  cannot  be  deemed  the  general 
cause  of  a  constant  emigration.  There  is  a  natural  propensity  in 
all  men  to  love  their  own  country,  which  is  rather  to  be  accounted 
for  from  moral,  than  from  natural  principles.  An  inherent  fond- 
ness for  society,  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendship,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  climate  and  language,  that  partiality  we  are  so  apt  to  con- 
tract for  the  place,  the  manners,  and  the  way  of  life  we  are  ac- 
customed to;  all  these  are,  to  a  rational  being,  so  many  attach- 
ments to  the  land  in  which  he  was  born  and  educated.  The  mo- 
tives must  be  very  strong,  which  can  determine  him  to  break  all 
these  ties  at  once,  and  to  prefer  another  country,  where  all  is 
strange  and  new  to  him.  In  Sweden,  where  the  whole  power  re- 
sides in  the  states  which  are  composed  of  the  several  orders  of 
the  kingdom,  even  that  of  peasants,  every  one  should  be  the  more 
attached  to  his  country;  yet  emigrations  are  very  frequent,  and 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  them. 

The  class  which  of  all  others  are  most  attached  to  their  coun- 
try, are  the  husbandmen.  Agriculture  flourished  tolerably  till 
Gustavus  Vasa  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn,  Ever 'since 
that  fatal  edict,  it  has  constantly  degenerated;  and  the  endeavours 
used  of  late  years   to  restore  it,  have  not  altogether  succeeded. 
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Government  buys  every  year  for  home  consumption-,  and  that 
want  may  be  long  felt,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  breed  large  quanti- 
ties of  cattle  in  'that  country.  They  must  be  fed  dry  for  nine 
ni.inths  in  the  year;  and  hands  are  wanting  to  cut  up  and  to  house 
that  ouantity  of  fodder  which  the  long  winters  require. 

The  mines  are  not  liable  to  the  like  inconveniencies.  They 
were1  long  the  chief  support  of  the  kingdom-,  but  are  now  depen- 
dent on  the  English  and  Dutch,  who  have  lent  large  sums  to  carry 
on  the  works.  A  better  management  has  gradually  freed  them 
from  this  bondage.  The  silver  mines  annually  bring  in  4.500 
marks  to  the  state;  the  copper  mines  yield  S00O  ingots,  of  which 
5500  are  exported;  the  iron  mines  yield  400,000  ingots,  of  which 
they  export  about  300,000.  The  last  article  might  be  easily  in- 
creased, especially  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  abound  with 
wood  and  water  for  the  works,  and  where  the  long  and  hard  win- 
ters are  favourable  to  land-carriage.  The  states  held  in  1765  for- 
bade the  opening  of  any  more  mines,  though  no  reason  of  politi- 
cal economy  can  be  assigned  for  such  a  prohibition.  We  may 
presume  to  suspect,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  private  and  per- 
sonal interest  of  some  leading  men  in  the  diet.  Their  manufactures 
have  not  been  better  managed  than  their  mines. 

Till  the  happy  revolution  which  restored  the  liberty  of  Sweden, 
the  nation  in  general  were  clothed  in  foreign  stuffs.  At  that  me- 
morable period,  they  were  sensible  how  impossible  it  was  to  rec- 
tify this  evil  with  their  own  wool,  which  was  extremely  coarse; 
so  they  sent  for  ewes  and  rams  from  Spain  and  England;  and  by 
the  precautions  that  have  been  taken,  they  have  not  much  degene- 
rated. As  the  flocks  multiplied,  the  manufactures  increased  to 
that  degree,  that,  in  1763,  they  employed  45,000  hands.  This 
progress  has  displeased  some  patriots,  who  thought  it  prejudicial  to 
agriculture.  In  vain  were  they  told,  that  manufactures  promoted 
the  consumption  of  the  productions  of  the  land;  that  they  multi- 
plied cattle,  and  that  the  cattle  fertilized  the  ground;  that  there- 
were  in  the  kingdom  but  eight  or  nine  towns,  at  most,  that  de- 
served to  be  called  so;  and  that  their  population,  compared  to  that 
of  the  country,  was  but  as  one  to  'twelve,  which  was  not  the  case: 
iii  any  other  country.  These  representations  had  no  effect.  The 
diet  of  1765,  from  party  spirit  or  ignorance,  adopted  the  views  of 
those  who  were  for  sending  every  body  back  to  the  plough.  To 
bring  this  about,  they  have  shackled  industry  with  all  the  fetters 
they  could  devise.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  artificers 
are  gone  abroad .  to  seek  for  employment,  especially  to  Russia: 
and,  by  this  ridiculous  policy,  Sweden  has  lost  her  manufac- 
tures. 
Their  fisheries  have  not  met  with  the  same  fate.     The  only  one. 


'hat  deserves  to  be  considered  in  a  politi 
vol.  t.  3D 


icai  view,  is   the 
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fishery.  It  only  began  in  1740.  Before  that  time,  the  herrings 
did  not  frequent  the  coasts  of  Sweden.  They  then  came  in  shoals 
to  the  coast  of  Gotteuburgh,  and  have  never  forsaken  it  since. 
They  annually  export 200,000  barrels, which,  at  the  rate  of  S.OHvres 
(17s  6d  )  per  barrel,  amount  to  4,000,000  of  livres  (L.17.j,0-!;0\ 
About  8000  barrels  are  sent  over  to  the  English  islands  in  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  surprising  that  the  French,  who  have  more  slaves  and 
are  more  at  a  loss  to  feed  them,  should  never  have  encouraged  the 
importation  of  so  profitable  an  article. 

The  Swedish  nation  was  not  yet  possessed  of  the  herring  fishery 
when  the  importation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  and  the  convey, 
ing  their  own  from  one  harbour  of  the.  kingdom  to  another  in 
foreign  bottoms,  was  prohibited.  That  famous  edict  published- in 
1724,  known"  by  the  name  of  Placard  des  Prodnctimts,  restored 
navigation,  which  had  long  since  been  destroyed  by  the  calamities 
of  war.  Their  flag,  which  was  unknown  every  where,  was  now 
displayed  in  every  quarter  of  the  ocean.  Their  seamen  soon  ac- 
quired skill  and  experience.  Their  progress  appeared,  to  some 
able  politicians,  to  be  growing  too  considerable  for  a  depopulated 
country.  They  thought  it  would  be  best  to  keep  to  the  expor- 
tation of  their  own  produce,  and  the  importation  of  such  fo- 
reign commodities  as  they  wanted,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  mere  freight.  This  system  was  warmly  opposed.  Some- 
eminent  statesmen  were  of  opinion,  that,  so  far  from  cramping 
this  branch  of  industry,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  by  abolish- 
ing every  regulation  that  might  tend,  to. obstruct  it.  The  exclusive 
right  of  passing  the  Sound  was  formerly  appropriated  to  a  few 
towns,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Staple.  All  ports  situated 
to  the  north  of  Stockholm  or  Abo,  were  obliged  to  send  their 
commodities  to  one  of  these  staples,  and  there  to  take  in  those  of 
the  Baltic,  which  they  couli  have  procured  cheaper  at  first  hand. 
Those  odious  distinctions,  contrived  in  barbarous  times,  and  tend- 
ing to  favour  the  monopoly  of  merchants,  still  subsist.  The  wise- 
est  speculators  in  matters  of  administration  wished  to  see  them 
abolished,,  that  a  more  general  competition  might  produce  greater 
industry.  But  whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  nation  with 
regard  to  trade,  no  person  was  desirous  of  having  the  army  aug- 
mented. 

Before  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  every  Swede  was  a  soldier. 
Upon  any  emergency  of  the  state,  the- husbandman  left  his  plough, 
3nd  took  up  his  bow.  By  their  incessant  civil  broils,  the  whole 
nation  was  inured  to  war.  Government  had  but  five  hundred  men 
in  pay,  who  were  always  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march.  In  1542,  this  small  corps  was  increased  to  six  thousand. 
The  peasants,  upon  whom  these  troops  were  quartered,  found  the 
burden  intolerable,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ease  them  of  it.    For 
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this  purpose;  the  uncultivated  lands  were  incorporated  with  those 
belonging  to  the  crown;  and  when  they  were  cleared,  these  ae\v 
defenders  of  their  country  were  settled  on  them.  This  excellent 
institution  has  been  continued  ever  since.  Military  men  are  not. 
shot  up  in  garrisons,  to  le«d  a  life  of  idleness,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. From  the  general  to  the  common  soldier,  every  one  has  a 
hou'se,  and  a  spot  of  ground  of  his  own,  which  lit  improves.  The 
extent  and  value  of  this  land  is  proportioned  to  the  tiifFerenr  ranks 
in  the  army.  This  possession,  which  they  hold  from  the  crown, 
is  called  Bostell-,  and  is  never  granted  but  in  the  domains  belonging 
to  government.  The  army  now  consists  of  eight  regiments  of 
horse,  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  two  regiments  of  hussars,  and 
twenty-one  regiments  of  national  infantry,  that  are  paid  in  the 
above  manner,  and  ten  regiments  of  foreign  troops,  who  are  paid 
in  money,  and  disposed  of  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the  fortresses 
beyond  the  seas:  ail  these  forces  together  amount  to  50,000  men. 
This  army  is  increased  to  84.000  men,  by  the. addition  of  34,000 
soldiers,  wiio  are  kept  in  reserve,  and  have  likewise  their  Boslells, 
and  by  their  institution  are  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
of  the  national  infamry  who  die,  or  are  taken  prisoners.  Twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a  proportional  number  of  frigates,  and  a  few 
galleys,  complete  the  forces  of  the  republic. 

To  make  these  forces  act,  the  state  has  only  a  revenue  of  eigh- 
teen millions  of  livres  (L.787,500),  which  arises  from  a  land-tax, 
the  returns  of  the  customs,  duties  upon  copper,  iron,  and  stamped 
paper,  a  poll  tax,  and  a  free  gift.  This  is  very  little  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  war,  and  the  necessities  of  government;  and  yet  it 
must  also  serve  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

These  debts  amounted  to  7,500,000  livres  (L-328,125),  when 
Charles  XL  came  to  the  crown.  That  prince,  who  was  an  eco- 
nomist, in  a  manner  becoming  a  sovereign,  paid  them  off.  He 
went  still  farther,  and  redeemed,  several  of  the  domains  conquered 
m  Germany,  which  had  been  alienated  to  powerful  neighbours. 
He  recovered  the  crown  jewels,  upon  which  considerable  sums  had 
been  borrowed  in  Holland.  He  fortified  the  frontier  towns,  suc- 
coured his  allies,  and  often  fitted  out  squadrons  to  maintain  his 
superiority  in  the  Baltic.  The  events  which  followed  his  death 
once  more  plunged  the  nation  into  the  confusion  from  which  he 
had  extricated  it,  which  has  continued  to  increase  ever  since;  so 
that  the  government  was  in  debt  82,500,000  livres  (L.3,609,375), 
for  which  they  paid  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest.  Of  this 
capital,  eight  millions  (L.350  000)  are  the  property  of  foreigners, 
five  millions  (L.2 18,750)  belong  to  a  sinking  fund,  established  to 
pay  off  the  debts  contracted  by  Charles  Xll.  a  million  and  a  half 
(L.65,625)  to  some  communities,  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
(L-546,875.)  to  private  persons  in  Sweden,  and  fifty-five  millions 
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(L2,406,250)  to  the  bank.  The  best  calculators  pretend  that  this 
bank,  which  belongs  solely  to  the  state,  and  of  which  the  nation 
in  a  general  assembly,  has  the  entire  disposal,  has  got  as  much  by 
lending  its  paper  to  private  persons,  upon  moveable  and  immovea- 
ble effects,  as  administration  owes  it.  In  that  case,  the  republic, 
in  fact,  owes  but  one-third  of  the  debt  for  which  it  pays  interest 
for  the  support  of  public  credit. 

This  credit  is  the  more  necessary,  as  there  have  not,  since  the 
last  German  war,  been  two  millions  (L.87,500)  of  specie  in  circu- 
lation all  over  the  kingdom.  Every  thing  is  carried  on  by  paper. 
Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  paper  credit 
being  sworn  to  keep  every  thing  relative  to  it  a  profound  secret, 
the  quantity  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained;  but,  from  the  informa- 
tions of  the  "nicest  observers,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
sum  total  of  bank  notes  amounts  to  no  less  than  seventy-seven 
millions  (L.3,368,750).  » 

Poverty  was  not  the  greatest  evil  which  at  that  time  distressed 
Sweden.  Calamities  of  a  more  dangerous  nature  threatened  her 
Private  interest,  which  had  taken  place  of  public  spirit,  filled  the 
court,  the  senate,  and  all  orders  of  the  republic,  with  distrust. 
All  bodies  of  men  were  bent  upon  each  other's  destruction,  \vith 
unparalleled  inveteracy.  When  the  means  were  wanting  at  home, 
they  were  sought  from  abroad;  and  a  man  was  not  ashamed  to 
conspire,  in  some  measure,  with  foreigners  against  his  own  country. 

The  unhappy  situation  of  a  seemingly  free  state  kept  up  that 
slavish  disposition  which  degrades  most  of  the  European  nations; 
they  gloried  in  their  chains,  when  they  beheld  the  sufferings  of  a 
people  who  had  shaken  off  theirs.  No  one  would  be  convinced 
that  the  Swedes  had  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another;  that,  to 
avoid  the  mischiefs  of  arbitrary  power,  they  had  fallen  into  the 
Sdnfusio'ns  of  anarchy.  The  laws  had  not  provided  means  to  re- 
concile the'  private  rights  of  individuals  with  those  of  society,  and 
with  the  prerogatives  it  ought  to  enjoy  for  the  common  safety  of 
its  members. 

In  that  fatal  crisis,  it  was  expedient  for  the  Swedes  to  entrust 
the  phantom  of  a  king,  of  their  own  creation,  with,  a  power 
suffrcieht  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  find  out  pro- 
per remedies  for  it.  This  is  the  greatest  act  of  sovereignty  a  peo- 
ple can  exercise;  and  it  is  not  losing  their  liberty,  to  commit  it 
to  the  custody  of  a  guardian  in  whom  they  can  confide,  whilst 
they  watch  over  the  use  he  makes  of  the  power  delegated  to  him. 

.Such  a  resolution  would  have  raised  the  Swedes  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory  and  happiness,  and  given  the  world  a  high  opinion 
of  their  understanding  and  wisdom;  but,  by  declining  so  necessary 
a  measure,  they  have  compelled  the  sovereign  to  seize  upon  the  su- 
preme anthoritv-     He  now  reigns  upon  his  own  terms;  and  his 
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subjects  have  no  other  rights  left,  but  what  his  moderation  would 
not  suffer  him  to  strip  them  of.  , 

This  event  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  entertain  our  readers 
with  an  account  of  it;  posterity  must  be  left  to  judge  of  it.  Let 
us  now  inquire  into  the  connections  formed  in  India  by  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

In  that  period  of  life,  which  exposes  men  most 
to  the  seduction  of  pleasure,  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  the  fortitude  to  prefer  useful  knowledge  to 
the  luxury  and  idleness  of  a  court.  An  .inter- 
course with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  joined 
to  his  spirit  of  observation,  insensibly  ripened  a 
genius,  which  was  naturally  active,  and  eager 
for  improvement.  Neither  flattery  nor  opposi- 
tion could  ever  draw  him  from  his  studies.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  formed  the  plan  of 
his  future  conduct.  On  his  accession  to  the  crown,  it  was  fore- 
told, that  his  ministers  would  be  nothing  more  than,  his  secre- 
taries; that  the  managers  of  his  finances  would  only  act  as  his 
clerks,  and  his  generals  as  his  aids-de-camp.  Some  lucky  circum- 
stances afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  talents^  he 
had  acquired  in  retirement.  With  a  quickness  peculiar  to  him- 
self, Frederick,  at  once  discovering  and  pursuing  his  real  interest, 
attacked  a  power  which  had  held  his  ancestors  in  slavery:_  Heob- 
ra'med  a  victory  over  that  power  in  five  engagements,  deprived  it  of 
its  best  provinces,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  same  wisdom 
that  he  had  commenced  hostilities. 

Though  he  ceased  from  fighting,  he  did  not  remain  inactive. 
He  even  gained  the  admiration  of  those  very  people  whom  he 
had  struck  with  terror.  To  give  an  additional  lustre  to  his  name, 
he  encouraged  learning,  and  derived  advantages  from  all  the  arts. 
He  reformed  abuses  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  dictated  himself 
the  wisest  laws.  A  plain  and  invariable  order  was  established  in 
every  department  of  government.  Convinced  that  the  authority 
of  a  sovereign  is  a  common  benefit  to  all  his  subjects,  a  protection 
which  they  are  all  equally  intitled  to,  he  gave  to  every  man  the 
liberty  of  approaching  his  person,  and  of  writing  to  him.  Every 
instant  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people;  his 
very  amusements  were  made  useful  to  them.  His  writings  on  his- 
tory, morality,  and  politics,  abounded  with  pr&cticaHrufhs.  Even 
his  poetry  was  full  of  profound  and  instructive  ideas.  He  was 
considering  of  the  means  of  enriching  his  dominions,  when  some 
fortunate  event  put  him  in  possession  of  East  Friesland,  in  the 
year  J  744. 

Embden,  the  capital  of  this  little  province,  was  reckoned,  two 
centuries  ago,  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Europe.     The  English, 
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"compelled  to  abandon  Antwerp,  had  made  it  the  centre  of  their 
connections  with  the  continent.  The  Dutch  had  long  attempted 
but  in  vain,  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  till  it  excited  their  jea- 
lousy to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  even  endeavoured  to  fill  up  die 
port.  It  was  in  every  respect  fit  to  become  the  staple  of  a  great 
trade.  The  distance  of  this  little  country  from  the  bulk  of  the 
Prussian  forces,  might  be  attended  with  some  inconveniencies;  but 
Frederick  was  in  hopes,  that  the  terror  of  his  name  would  'keep 
the  maritime  powers  in  awe.  In  this  persuasion,  he  established 
an  East  India  Company  at  Embdtenin  1750. 

The  capital  for  this  new  society  was  3,900. 000  livres  (L  170,625) 
chiefly  subscribed  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  prohibitions  of  their  governments.  They  were  allured  by 
the  unlimited  freedom  they  were  to  enjoy,  by  paying  three  per 
cent,  to  the  sovereign  upon  every  sale  they  should  make.  The 
event  did  not  answer  their  expectation;  six  ships,  sent  successively 
to  China,  brought  to  the  owners  no  more  than  their  bare  capital, 
and  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  Another  company, 
formed  soon  after  in  the  same  place  for  Bengal,  was  still  more  un- 
successful. They  never  attempted  but  two  expeditions;  and  all 
they  obtained  was  a  law-suit,  which  probably  will  be  endless. 
Both  these  companies  were  annihilated  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
irast  war. 

This  has  been  the  only  check  the  King  of  Prussia's  greatness 
ever  received.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the  merit 
of  cotemporaries;  because  we  see  them  too  near.  Princes  are,  of 
all  men,  those  we  can  least  hope  to  be  acquainted  with.  Fame 
seldom  speaks  of  them  dispassionately.  \Ve  commonly  judge  of 
them  upon  the  reports  of  servile  flattery,  or  of  unjust  envy.  The 
buzz  of  the  many  interests  and  opinions  that  are  moving  and 
shifting  around  them,  confounds  or  suspends  the  judgment  of  the 
wisest  men. 

Yet,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  from  a  multitude  of 
connected  facts,  we  should  say  of  Frederick,  that  he  was  able  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  plots  of  all  Europe  combined  against 
him;  that,  to  the  greatness  <:nd  boldness  of  his  enterprizes,  he  join- 
ed the  most  impenetrable  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  them;  that 
he  effected  a  total  change  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  before  his 
time,  was  thought  to  have  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection; 
that  he  showed  a  fortitude  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  history;  that 
he  turned  his  very  mistakes  to  better  advantage  than  others  do 
their  successes;  that  he  struck  all  the  world  dumb  with  astonishment, 
or  made  every  tongue  break  out  in  admiration;  and  reflected  as 
much  lustre  upon  his  nation,  as  other  nations  reflect  upon  their 
sovereign. 

This  prince  always  appears  formidable.     The  opinion  he  has 
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en  of  his  abilities;  the  indelible  remembrance  of  his  actions;  an 
annual  revenue  of  seventy  millions  /L.3. 062,500);  a  treasure  of 
more  than  two  hundred  (L  8,750,000j;  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  thousand  men:  All  this  must  secure  his  tranquillity. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  now  so  beneficial  to  his  subjects  as  for- 
merly. He  still  leaves  the  management  of  the  coin  to  the  Jews* 
who  have  thrown  it  into  the  greatest  confusion.  He  has  never  re- 
lieved some  of  the  richest  merchants  in  his  dominions,  who  were 
ruined  by  his  operations.  He  has  taken  the  most  considerable 
manufactures  of  his  kingdom  into  his  own  hands.  His  dominions 
are  full  of  monopolies,  which  are  the  bane  of  all  industry.  His  peo- 
ple, who  idolized  him,  have  been  abandoned  to  a  set  of  foreign 
plunderers.  This  conduct  has  occasioned  such  distrust  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  endea- 
vours to  restore  the  Embden  Company  will  prove  ineffectual. 

"  Frederick,  Frederick!  nature  endowed  you  with  a  lively  and  a 
vigorous  imagination,  with  an  unbounded  curiosity,  with  a  taste 
for  labour,  and  with  fortitude  to  support  it.  The  study  of  govern- 
ment, of  politics,  and  of  legislation,  occupied  thy  youth.  Human- 
ity, every  where  in  chains,  every  where  cast  down,  shed  a  grate- 
ful tear  at  the  sight  of  your  first  operations,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sole herself,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  you  a  powerful  avenger  of 
her  misfortunes.  She  foretold,  and  blessed  your  future  successes; 
and  all  Europe  gave  you  the  appellation  of  the  Prince  of  Philo- 
sophers. 

"When  you  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war,  the  quickness 
of  your  marches,  the  art  displayed  in  your  encampments,  and  in 
the  discipline  of  your  troops,  astonished  all  nations.  The  powers 
of  Europe  admired  that  rigorous  discipline,  which  was  uniformly 
accompanied  with  victory;  that  mechanical  subordination,  which 
makes  large  armies  act  as  one  body;  put  in  motion  by  a  single  im- 
pulse. Even  philosophers,  full  of  those  hopes  with  which  you 
had  inspired  them,  and  proud  to  see  a  friend  to  mankind,  and  to 
the  arts,  ranked  among  the  order  of  kings,  might  perhaps  have  ap- 
plauded your  bloody  successes:  You  was  regarded  as  the  model  of 
kings,  and  of  warriors. 

"  There  is  a  title  still  more  glorious,  that  of  being  at  once  a 
king  and  a  citizen.  Men  can  never  be  reconciled  to  those  princes 
who  confound  truth  with  falsehood,  and  justice  with  passion  or 
prejudice;  who  distinguish  not  between  good  and  evil,  who  regard 
the  principles  of  morality  in  the  light  of  metaphysical  jargon,°and 
who  consider  reason  only  as  the  declamation  of  an  orator  bribed 
by  self-interest.  Would  to  God,  that  the  love  of  glory  were  ex- 
tirpated from  your  heart;  that  your  mind,  tired  with  great  achieve- 
ments, had  lost  its  spring  and  its  energy;  that.jhe  feebleness  of 
old  age  would  Sink  you  to  the  level  of  the  kingly  herd!  But,  what 
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would  become  of  your  fame,  and  of  those  innumerable  panegyrics 
with  which  you  have  been  loaded  by  the  immortal  voice  of  litera- 
ture? Here  I  must  pause:  Your  life  and  reign  will  not  be  a  problem 
in  history.  Open  again  your  heart  to  those  noble  sentiments  of 
virtue  which  were  the  delight  of  your  younger  years.  Spend  the. 
evening  of  your  days  in  ministring  comfort  to  your  people.  Pave 
the  way  of  happiness  to  future  generations,  by  bestowing  substan- 
tial benefits  on  the  present.  Prussia  is  indebted  to  your  genius  for 
its  power:  That  power  which  you  created,  you  have  also  main- 
tained. Restore,  therefore,  to  the  state,  what  your  glory  owes 
to  it. 

"  Let  a  free  circulation  of  those  immense  sums,  which  lie  bu- 
ried in  your  coffers,  invigorate  the  body  politic.  Let  your  person- 
al treasures,  which  mischance  may  dissipate,  henceforth  be  the 
basis  of  national  wealth,  which  will  never  decay.  Let  your  sub- 
jects, who  now  groan  under  the  yoke,  of  a  violent  and  arbitrary 
government,  feel  the  tender  caresses  of  a  parent,  in  place  of  the 
heavy  exactions  of  an  oppressor.  Let  exorbitant  taxes  upon  per- 
sons and  goods  no  longer  extinguish  both  industry  and  cultiva- 
tion. Give  freedom  to  your  slaves  in  the  country;  and  let  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  Hans  Towns  multiply  at  pleasure.  Let  them  enjoy, 
in  tranquillity,  their  inclinations  and  their  projects.  Then  will 
you  confer  stability  on  an  empire  to  which  your  brilliant  qualities 
have  given  a  lustre  and  an  uncommon  extent;  you  will  be  ranked 
in  that  small  but  respectable  list  of  kings,  who  have  been  the  fa- 
thers of  their  country. 

"  Seize  the  advantageous  opportunity:  Give  peace  to  the  earth. 
Let  the  weight  of  your  mediation,  and.  the  power  of  your  arms, 
force  those  nations,  who  are  restless  or  refractory,  to  throw  their 
weapons  at  your  feet.  The  universe  is  the  country  of  a  great 
man;  it  is  a  theatre  corresponding  to  his  talents:  Be,  therefore,  a 
benefactor  to  the  human  race." 

In  monarchies,  nothing  can  be  great,  fortunate,  or  happy,  with- 
out the  influence  of  the  sovereign.  But  a  monarch  has  it  not  al- 
ways in  his  power  to  do  what  would  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects.  He  often  finds  powerful  obstacles  in  the  opinions, 
character,  and  dispositions  of  his  subjects;  but  these  opinions,  cha- 
racter, and  dispositions  may  doubtless  be  corrected:  When  we  con- 
sider, however,  the  state  of  Spain,  we  find  that  they  have  been  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  a  project  so  often  formed,  of  ren- 
dering more  prosperous  the  commerce  of  the  Philippine  isles. 

The  Philippine  Isles,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Manillas,  form  an  immense  Ar- 
chipelago to  the  east  of  Asia.  The  mountains 
in  these  islands  are  peopled  with  savages,  who 
seem  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
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try,  There  appears  to  be  some  analogy  between  their  language 
and  that  of  Malabar;  from  which  it  has  been  suspected,  that  they 
might  possibly  have  come  from  that  pleasant  region  of  India. 
They  lead  quite  an  animal  life,  have  no  settled  habitation,  and  feed 
upon  the  fruits  and  roots  they  find  in  the  wood;  and,  when  they 
have  exhausted  one  district,  they  devour  another:  Every  effort 
to  tame  them  has  proved  ineffectual';  because  nothing  is  so  difficult 
as  to  subdue  a  wandering  nation. 

The  plains  from  which  they  have  been  driven,  have  been  suc- 
cessively inhabited  by  colonies  from  Siam,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Ma- 
cassar, Malacca,  the  Moluccas,  and  Arabia.  The  different  man- 
ners, religion,  and  government  of  these  foreign  colonists,  evident- 
ly distinguish  their  several  origins. 

Magellan  was  the  first  European  who  discovered  these  islands. 
Dissatisfied  with  Portugal,  his  native  country,  he  left  it,  and  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.;  and,  passing 
the  straits  that  now  bear  his  name,  he  arrived  at  the  Manillas 
in  1521.  He  unfortunately  died  there;  but  probably  this  would 
not  have  prevented  the  good  consequences  of  his  voyage,  had 
they  not  been  baffled  by  the  following  occurrences. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  whilst  the  Portuguese  were  engaged 
m  discovering  the  East  Indies,  and  engrossing  the  spice  trade,  and 
those  manufactures  which  had  always  been  the  delight  of  civilized 
nations,  the   Spaniards,  by  the  discovery    of   America,    secured 
greater  treasures  than   ever  the  mind  of  man   had  thought  of  co- 
veting.   Though  both  nations  were  pursuing  their  respective  views 
of  aggrandizement  in  far  distant  regions,  it  was  not  impossible  that 
they  might  meet;  and    their  mutual   antipathy  would   have  made 
sucli  an  event  dangerous.     To   prevent  it,  Pope   Alexander  VI. 
fixed  their  respective  claims  in  14-93,  in  consequence  of  that  uni- 
versal and  ridiculous  power  which  the  pontiffs  had  assumed  for  se- 
veral centuries,  and  which  the  idolatrous  ignorance  of  two  equally 
superstitious  nations  still  kept  up,  that  they  might  connect  heaven 
with  their  own  avarice.      He  gave  to   Spain  all  the  countries  that 
should  be  discovered  to   the   west  of  a  meridian  taken  a  hundred 
leagues  from  the  Azores;  and  to  Portugal,  whatever  land   they 
might  conquer  to  the  east  of  that  meridian.     In   process  of  time, 
the  two  powers  agreed  to  remove  the  line  of  separation  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  farther  to  the  west,   as  a  means  of  securing 
their  tranquillity.     The  court  of  Rome  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory  of  the  earth,  to  know,  that  as  the  Spa- 
niards advanced  to  the  west,  and  the  Portuguese  to  the  east,  there 
was  a  necessity  of  their  meeting  at  last.     Magellan's  expedition 
evinced  this  truth. 

The  Portuguese,  though  seamen  themselves,   did  not  imagine 
that  they  could  go  to  the  Indies  anv  other  wav  than  bv  the  Cape 
vol.  i.  3  E  '.'.•* 
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of  Good  Hope;  and  were  greatly  surprised-  to  see  the  Spaniards 
come  thither  by  the  south  sea.  They  were  apprehensive  for  the 
Moluccas,  upon  which  their  rivals  pretended  to  have  a  clainij.  as 
likewise  upon  the  Manillas.  The  court  of  Lisbon  was  determin- 
ed, at  any  rate,  not"  to  part  with  the  spice  trade.  However,  before 
they  ventured  to  quarrel  with  the  only  power  whose  naval  strength 
was  then  formidable,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  try  the  method 
of  negotiation.  They  succeeded  better  than  they  expected. 
Charles  V.  who  was  frequently  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  his 
expeditions,  consented,  for  the  sum  of  3,420.000  livres  (L.  1 4-9,625) 
to  suspend  the  armaments  against  the  Moluccas,  till  their  respec- 
tive claims  could  be  adjusted.  He  even  engaged,,  in  case  the  deci- 
sion was  favourable,  not  to  make  any  advantage  -of  .it  till  he  had 
-  paid  the  money  he  had  received.  After  this  accommodation,  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  so  intent  upon  his  aggrandizement  in'Eij- 
rope  and  America,  that  he  lost  sight  of  the  East-Indies. 

In  1564,  Philip  II.  resumed  the  project  of  conquering  the  Ma- 
nillas. The  execution  was  committed  to  Michael  Lopez  de 
l'Egaspe.  He  gained  a  solid  footing  at  Luconia,  the  chief  of  those 
islands,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  some  colonies  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  particularly  in  that  of  Sibu,  where  Magellan  had  landed. 
The  conquest  of  this  little  archipelago  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  finished  by  his  successors,  if  they  had  been  better  sup- 
ported, or  even  if  they  had  not  been  under  a  necessity  of  employ- 
ing the  little  assistance  they  had,  in  defending  the  Portuguse  in 
the  Moluccas.  Dutch  patience  got  the  better  of  those  weak,  tar- 
dy, and  ill-supported  efforts.  They  only  protracted  the  loss  of  those 
■rich  -possessions,  and  left  the  Castilian  power  over  the  Manillas, 
which  then  began  to  be  called  Philippines,  in  a  state  of  languor, 
in  which  it  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  number  of  Spaniards  in  these  islands 
does  not  exceed  three  thousand;  the  Mestees 
are  three  times  as  numerous.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  both  to  keep  in  subjection  about  one 
million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Indians,  who  have  been 
subdued,  as  appeared  by  the  account  taken  in  1752.  Most  of 
them  are  Christians,  and  all  pay  a  tribute  of  two  livres  thirteen 
sous  (2s.3^d.)  They  are  dispersed  in  nine  islands,  and  distribut- 
ed into  twenty  departments,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  the  is- 
land of  Luconia  alone.  The  capital,  which  at  all  times  was  call- 
ed Manilla,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bay,  which  is  thirty  leagues  in  circumference  L'Egaspe 
thought  this  a  proper  place  for  the  centre  of  the  state  he  was  about 
to  found,  and  accordingly  made  it  the  seat  of  government,  and  of 
trade.  Gomez  Perez  de  las  Manignas  inclosed  it  with  walls,  and 
built  fort  St  James  in  1590.     As  this  harbour  will  admit  none  but 
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small  ships,  it  was  afterwards  found  expedient  to  fortify  Cavite, 
which  is  distant  but  three  leagues,  and  is  now  the  harbour  of  Ma- 
nilla. It  is  semicircular,  and  the  ships  are  on  all  sides  sheltered 
from  the  south  winds,  but  exposed  to  the  northern  blasts,  unless 
they  keep  very  close  to  .the  shore.  Three  or  four  hundred  Indi- 
'  ans  were  formerly  employed  in  the  docks;  but  they  have  been  so 
much  increased  within  these  few  years,  that  men  of  war  are  now 
built  there  for  Europe. 

The  colony  is  under  a  governor,  whose  authority  lasts  eight 
years,  but  is  subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  com- 
mands the  army,  disposes  of  all  civil  and  military  employments, 
and  may  give1  lands  to  the  soldiers,  and  even  erect  them  into  fiefs. 
This  power,  though  somewhat  balanced  by  the  influence  which 
the  clergy  and  the  inquisition  assume  in  all  the  .Spanish  settlements 
abroad,  has  been  found  so  dangerous,  that  many  expedients  have 
been  devised  to  put  a  stop  to  its  excess.  The  best  of  these  ex- 
pedients is  that  by  which  it  is  decreed,  that  the  memory  of  a  go- 
vernor, who  dies  in  office,  shall  be  prosecuted;  and  that  when  a 
governor  is  recalled,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  depart  till  his  ad- 
ministration has  been  inquired  into.  Every  private  man  is  at  li- 
berty to  complain;  and  if  he  has  suffered  any  wrong,  he  is  to  be 
indemnified  at  the  cost  of  the  delinquent,  who  is  likewise  condemn- 
ed to  pay  a  fine  to  the  sovereign,  for  having  brought  an  odium 
upon  him.  When  this  wise  institution  was  made,  it  was  observed 
with  such  severity,  that  when  many  and  heavy  accusations  were 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  governor,  he  was  imprisoned.  Several 
died  under  confinement,  and  others  were  released,  only  to  under- 
go severe- punishments.  But  corruption  has  -strice  insinuated  it- 
self; and  the  person  who  succeeds  is  commonly  induced,  by  consi- 
derable bribes,  or  on  account  of  the  extortions  he  himself  intends 
to  practise,  to  palliate  those  of  his  predecessor. 

This  collusion  has  brought  on  a  settled  system  of  oppression. 
Arbitrary  taxes  have  been  levied;  the  public  revenue  has  been 
lost  by  the  people  that  w-ere  appointed  to  collect  it;  extravagant 
duties  have  made  trade  degenerate  into  smuggling;  the  farmer  has 
been  compelled  to  lay  up  his  crops  in  the  magazines  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  some  governors  have  carried  their  tyranny  to  such 
atrocious  lengths,  as  to  limit  the  quantity  ef  corn  that  the  fields 
were  to  produce,  and  to  oblige  the  farmers  to  bring  it  to  the  trea- 
sury, to  be  paid  only  at  the" time,  and  in'the  manner  their  oppres- 
sive masters  should  think  proper.  This  tyranny  has  .determined 
vast  numbers  of  Indians  to  forsake  the  Philippines,  or  to  take  re- 
fuge in-  the  inaccessible  parts  of  those  islands.  It  is  said  that  se- 
veral millions  have  perished  through  ill  usage;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guess  at  the  numbers  whose  very  existence  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  want  of  culture,  and  consequently   of  food.     The 
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few  who  have  escaped  all  these  calamities,  have  sought  for  safety 
in  obscurity  and  want.  Some  honest  governors  have  endeavoured 
in  vain,  within  the  space  of  two  centuries,  to  stop  the  progress  of 
these  barbarities,  because  the  abuses  were  too  inveterate  to  yield 
to  a  transient  and  subordinate  authority.  Nothing  short  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  could  stem  the  torrent  of 
universal  rapaciousness;  but  this  only  method  has  never  been  put 
in  practice.  This  shameful  indifference  is  the  true  cause  why  the 
Philippines  have  never  been  civilized,  and  have  neither  subordi- 
nation nor  industry.  Their  name  would  scarcely  be  known,  were 
it  not  for  their  connectipns  with  Mexico. 

Those  connections,  which  have  subsisted  ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  are  no- 
thing more  than  the  conveying  of  the  produce  and  merchandise  of 
Asia  to  America  by  the  south  sea.  Not  one  of  these  articles  that 
constitute  those  rich  cargoes,  are  the  produce  either  of  the  ground, 
or  of  the  manufactures  of  those  islands.  They  get  their  cinna- 
mon from  Batavia.  The  Chinese  bring  them  silks,  and  they  are 
supplied  by  the  English  or  French  with  white  linen,  and  printed 
calicoes  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel.  All  the  eastern  nations 
inay  sail  there  openly;  but  the  Europeans  are  obliged  to  conceal 
their  flags.  They  would  not  be  admitted  without  this  precaution; 
which,  however,  is  but  a  vain  ceremony.  From  whatever  port 
the  goods  are  sent,  they  must  be  landed  before  the  departure  of 
the  galleons.  Those  which  come  later  cannot  be  disposed  of,  or 
must  be  sold  at  a  losing  price,  to  merchants  who  must  stow 
them  in  warehouses  till  the  next  voyage.  The  payments  are  made 
in  cochineal  and  Mexican  piastres,  and  partly  in  cowries,  which 
are  not  current  in  Africa,, but  will  pass  every  where  on,  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges. 

They  seldom  deal  directly  with  the  Spaniards.  Most  of  them 
are  so  disgusted  with  the  fatigues  of  trade,  that  they  place  ah  their 
money  in  the  hands  of,  the  Chinese,  who  enrich  themselves  at  their 
cost.  If,  as  the  court  of  Madrid  had  ordered  in  17.50,  these 
agents,  the  most  active  in  Asia,  had  been  compelled  to  be  baptizT 
ed,  or  to  quit  the  country,  all  business  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion. 

Some  politicians  think  this  plan  would  not  be  detrimental;  an 
opinion  that  has  been  long  entertained.  The  Philippines  had  but 
just  opened  a  communication  with  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
talked  of  giving  them  up,  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the 
mother  country.  Philip  II.  and  his  successors  constantly  rejected 
that  proposal,  which  was  often  renewed.  The  city  of  Seville  in 
1731',  and  that  of  Cadiz  in  1733,  entertained  more  rational  no- 
tions. Both  these  cities  imagined,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  idea  did  not  occur  sooner,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
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the  Spaniards  to  be  directly  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Asia,  and 
that  the  possessions  they  had  in  those  parts  should  be  made  the 
centre  of  their  operations.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that,  as  India 
affords  silks  and  cottons,  which  are  superior  to  those  of  Europe, 
both  in  workmanship  and  colouring,  and  likewise  cheaper,  the  na- 
tional manufactures  would  be  ruined.  This  objection,  which 
might  have  its  weight  in  some  nations,  appeared  altogether  fri- 
volous in  this  case,  considering  the  situation  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  use  none  but  foreign  stuffs  and  linen, 
either  for  wearing  apparel  or  furniture.  Those  continual  de- 
mands must  of  necessity  increase  the  industry,  the  wealth,  the  po- 
pulation, and  the  strength  of  their  neighbours,  who  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advantages,  to  keep  that  nation,  which  supplies 
them,  in  a  state  of  dependence.  It  would  surely  be  acting  with 
more  wisdom  and  dignity,  were  they  to  adopt  the  Indian  manu- 
factures. They  would  be  preferable,  both  in  point  of  economy 
and  elegance,  and  would  lessen  that  preponderance  which  must 
prove  fatal  to  them  in  the  end. 

The  inconveniencies  attending  new  undertak- 
ings are  readily  removed.  The  islands  which 
Spain  possesses  are  situated. between  Japan,  Chi- 
na, Cochinchina,  Siam,  Borneo,  Macassar,  and 
the  Moluccas,  and  are  within  reach  of  forming 
connections  with  those  several  States.  If  they 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  Ben- 
gal, effectually  to  protect  any  settlements  that  might  be  formed 
there;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  so  near  several  countries  which 
the  Europeans  frequent,  that  they  could  easily  keep  off  their  ene- 
mies in  time  of  war.  Besides,  they  are  so  far  from  the  continent, 
that  they  have  no  neighbours  who  can  ravage  their  lands,  or  in- 
terfere in  their  concerns.  This  distance,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  being  sure  of  subsistence  at  home.  It  is  true,  the 
Philippines  are  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  and  they  have  in- 
cessant rains  from  July  to  November;  but  all  this  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  fertility  of  the  ground.  No  country  in  Asia  abounds  more 
with  fish,  corn,  fruits,  vegetables,  cattle,  sago,  cocoa-trees,  and 
esculent  plants  of  all  kinds. 

These  islands  afford  even  some  articles  fit  for  trade  from  India 
to  India;  such  as  ebony,  tobacco,  wax,  those  birds  nests  that  are 
in  such  request,  pitch  and  tar,  a  kind,  of  white  hemp  fit  for  ropes 
and  sails,  plenty  of  excellent  timber;  cowries,  pearls,  and  sugar, 
which  may  be  cultivated  to  any  quantity;  and,  lastly,  gold.  There 
are  incontestable  proofs,  that,  ui  the  earliest  times,  the  Spaniards 
sent  over  to  America  large  quantities  of  gold,  found  by  the  na- 
tives of  this  country  in  the  rivers.  If  the  quantity  they  now  pick 
up  does   not  exceed  twelve  hundred  weight  in  a  year,  this  must 
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be  imputed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  will  not  suffer 
them  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  industry.  A  reasonable 
moderation  would  induce  them  to  resume  their  former  labours, 
and  apply  themselves  to  others  of  still  greater  advantage- to 
Spain. 

The  colony  will  then  produce  for  exportation  to  Europe,  aim, 
buffalo  skins,  cassia,  the  Jaba  Sancti  Ignatii,  a  useful  drug  in  phy- 
sic, indigo,  cocoa,  which  has  been  brought .  thither  from  Mexico, 
and  succeeds  very  well,  woods  for  dying,  cotton,  and  bastard  cin- 
namon, which  will  perhaps  be  improved,  and  which  the  Chinese 
were  satisfied  with,  such  as  it  was,  before  they  frequented  Bata- 
via.  Some  travellers  affirm,  that  the  island  of  Mindano,  where 
it  grows,  formerly  produced  clove  trees  also.  They  add,  that  the 
sovereign  of  the  island  ordered  them  to  be  rooted  up,  saying,  he 
had  better  do  it  himself,  than  be  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  Dutch, 
This  anecdote  looks  very  suspicious.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the 
vicinity  of  the  Moluccas  affords  great  opportunities  of  procuring 
the  trees  that  bear  nutmeg  and  cloves. 

The  foreign  markets  will  furnish  Spain  with  silks,  calicoes,  and 
other  articles  of  the  produce  of  Asia  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  will  sell  them  cheaper  to  the  Spaniards  than  to  their  competi- 
tors. All  other  nations  in  Europe  make  use  of  money  drawn 
from  America,  to  trade  to  India.  Before  it  can  reach  the  place 
of  its  destination,  this  money  has  paid  considerable  duties,  has 
taken  a  prodigious  compass,  and  has  been  exposed  to  great  risques; 
the  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  by  sending  it  directly  from  Ame- 
rica to  the  Philippines,  would  save  duties,  time,  and  insurance;  so 
that,  by  furnishing  the  same  quantity  of  spice  as  the  rival  na- 
tions, they  would  in  fact  make  their  purchases  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

In  process  of  time,  there  would  even  be  no  necessity  of  carry- 
ing so  much  ready  money  from  place  to  place,  if  they  knew  how 
to  improve  those  islands  to  the  degree  they  are  capable  of  For 
tms  purpose,  they  should  r'ecal  to  their  sea-ports  the  nations  who 
frequented  them  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
obliterate  the  memory  of  the  forty  thousand  subjects  of  China,  who 
were  settled  in  the  Philippines,  and  were  almost  all  inhumanly 
butchered,  because  they  would  not  tamely  submit  to  the  horrid 
yoke  that  was  laid  on  them.  The  Chinese  would  then  desert  Ba- 
tavia,  which  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their  own  country,  and 
cause  arts  and  agriculture  to  revive  in  these  islands.  They  would 
soon  be  followed  by  many  free  traders  of  Europe,  dispersed  all  over 
India,  and  who  consider  themselves  as  victims  to  the  monopoly  01 
their  respective  companies.  The  natives,  excited  to  labour  by  the 
advantages  inseparable  from  such  a  competition,  would  be  rouseu 
from  their  indolence.     They  would  be  fond  of  the  government 
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that  would  promote  their  happiness:  would  gladly  submit  to  its 
laws,  and  in  a  short  time  would  become  -  entirely-  Spaniards.  If 
our  conjectures  are  hot  vain,  such  a  colony  would  be  more  profit- 
able than  a  mere  passive  settlement,  which  devours  part  of  the 
treasures  of  America.  Such. a  revolution  may  easily  be  brought 
about;  and  must  infallibly  be  hastened  by  establishing  a  great  free- 
dom of  trade,  an  unlimited  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  com- 
plete security  for  the  property  of  individuals. 

This  can  never  be  the  work  of  an  exclusive  company.  For  these 
two  centuries  past,  since  the  Europeans  have  frequented  the  seas 
of  Asia,  they  have  never  been  animated  by  a  truly  laudable  spirit. 
In  vain  have  society,  morality,  and  politics  been  improved  amongst 
us;  those  distant  countries  have  seen  nothing  but  our  rapacious- 
ness,  our  restlessness,  and  our  tyranny.  The  mischief  we. have 
done  to  other  parts  of  the  world  has  sometimes  been  compensated 
by  the  knowledge  we  have  imparted  to  them,  and  the  wise  insti- 
tutions we  have  established  amongst  them:  but  the  Indians  have 
continued  to  groan  under  their  former  darkness  and  despotism, 
without  our  taking  any  pains  to  rescue  .them  from  those  dreadful 
calamities.  Had  the  several  governments  directed  the  steps  of 
their  free  traders,  it  is  probable,  that  the  love  of  glory  would  have 
been  united  to  a  passion  for  riches,  and  that  some  nations  would 
have  made  attempts  to  render  their  names  illustrious.  Such  no- 
ble and  pure  intentions  could  never  be  pursued  by  any  company 
of  merchants.  Confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  immediate 
gain,  they  have  never  concerned  themselves  about  the  happiness 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  traded;  and  no  one  has  ever  taken 
offence  at  a  behaviour  which  could  not  but  be  expected.  ■    ■ 

How  much  would  it  redound  to  the  honour  of  Spain,  from 
whom  perhaps  no  great  things  are  expected,  to  show  a  sensibilitv 
for  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote  them! 
That  nation  now  begins  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  which 
have  kept  it  in  a  state  of  infancy,  notwithstanding  its  natural 
strength.  Its  subjects  are  not  yet  degraded  and  corrupted  by 
the  contagion  of  riches,  from  which  their  own  indolence,  and  the 
stupidity  of  their  government  have  preserved  them.  These  people 
must  necessarily  be  inclined  to  good;  they  may  know  it,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  ,exercise  it,  having  all  the  means  of  accomplishing 
it  in  the  possessions  their  conquests  have  given  them,  in  the 
richest  countries  of  the  universe.  Their  ships,  destined  to  waft 
telicity  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia,  would  sail  from  their  seve- 
ral ports,  meet  at  the  Canary  islands,  or  separately  pursue  their 
respective  voyages,  as  it  suited  them  best.  They  might  return 
from  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  would  go  thither  by 
the  South  Sea,  where  the  sale  of  their  cargoes  would  greatly  in- 
crease their  capitals.     This  advantage  would  secure  to  them  a  su- 
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periority  over  their  competitors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  sail  with 
false  bills  of  lading,  seldom  carrying  any  thing  but  money.  They 
would  be  furnished  with  refreshments  in  the  river  Plata,  if  they 
stood  in  need  of  them.  Those  who  were  in  a  condition  to  wait 
longer,  would  only  put  into  Chili,  or  even  go  on  to  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez. 

This  delightful  island,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  Spaniard  to 
whom  it  had  been  given,  and  who  took  a  dislike  to  it  after  he  had 
lived  there  some  considerable  time,  lies  at  1 10  leagues  distance  from 
the  continent  of  Chili.  It  greatest  length  is  but  about  five  leagues, 
and  the  breadth  not  quite  two.  In  so  small  a  compass,  and  very 
uneven  ground,  are  found  a  clear  sky,  a  pure  air,  excellent  water, 
and  all  the  vegetables  that  are  a  specific  against  the  scurvy.  It 
has  appeared,  from  experience,  that  all  sorts  of  European  and  A- 
merican  corn,  fruit,  pulse,  and  quadrupeds,  will  thrive  there  to 
admiration.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish;  and,  to  add  to  all 
these  advantages,  there  is  a  good  harbour,  where  ships  are  shel- 
tered from  every  wind  but  the  north;  and  that  never  blows  hard 
enough  to  endanger  them. 

These  conveniencies  have  induced  all  the  pirates  who  have  in- 
fested the  coasts  of  Peru,  to  put  in  at  Juan  Fernandez.  Anson, 
who  went  to  the  South  Seas  with  more  extensive  projects,  found 
there  a  comfortable  and  safe  asylum.  The  Spaniards,  convinced 
at  last,  that  the  precaution  they  had  taken  to  destroy  the  cattle 
they  had  left  there,  is  sufficient  to  keep  off  their  enemies,  intend 
to  build  a  fort  on  the  island.  That  military  post  will  become  a 
useful  settlement,  if  the  Court  of  Madrid  will  but  attend  to  her 
own  interest.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into  particulars. 
It  is  evident  how  much  the  plan  we  have  hinted  at  would  con- 
duce to  the  advantage  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  the  great- 
ness of  Spain.  The  trade  that  Russia  carries  on  by  land  with 
China,  can  never  acquire  the  same  degree  of  importance. 

_          ,      , .  Be  i  ween  those  two  great  empires  lies  an 

General  notions  .                            ,            °-     ,.,      *  _i;act.  „„„„ 

rr  immense  space,  known   m  the  earliest  ages 

of  lartary.  by  ^  namg  of  Scythiaj  and  s;nce.  by  that 

of  Tartary.  Taken  in  its  full  extent,  this  region  is  bounded  on  the 
west,  by  the  Caspian  sea  and  Persia;  on  the  south,  by  Persia,  In- 
dostan,  the  kingdoms  of  Aracan  and  Ava,  China,  and  Corea;  on 
the  east,  by  the  eastern  sea;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  frozen 
ocean.  One  part  of  these  vast  desarts  is  subject  to  the  Chinese 
empire,  another  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia;  the  third  is 
independent,  and  is  called  Kharism,  and  .Greater  and  Lesser 
Buchapa. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  famous  regions  have  always  lived  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  upon  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  and  have 
ever  been  averse  to  cities  and  a  sedentary  life,  and  equally  so  to 
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husbandry;  Their  origin,  which  lias  been  lost  in  their  desavts,  and 
in  their  wandering  course  of  their  life,  is  not  more  ancient  than  their 
customs.  Ihey  live  in  the  same  manner  as  their  forefathers  did; 
and. if  we  trace  them  back  from  generation  to  generation,  we 
shall  find  that  the  present  Tartars  are  just  like  those  of  the  earliest 
ages. 

These  people,  for  the  most  part,  have  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
the  great  Lama,  who  resides  at  Putula,  a  town  situated  in  a  coun- 
try which  partly  belongs  to  Tartary,  and  partly  to  India.  This 
extensive  region,  where  mountains  rise  above  mountains,  is  called 
Boutan  by  the  inhabitants  of  Indostan,  Tangut  by  the  Tartars, 
Tsanli  by  the  Chinese;  Lassa  by  the  Indians  beyond  the  Ganges, 
and  Thibet  by  the  Europeans. 

This  religion  appears,  from  unquestionable  monuments,  to  be 
of  above  three  thousand  years  standing,  and  is  founded  on  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  and  the  purest  principles  of  mo- 
rality. 

It  is  said,  the  followers  of  that  pontiff  believe  him  to  be  im- 
mortal; and,  to  keep  up  the  deceit,  the  deity  never  shows  him- 
self but  to  a  few  confidents;  that,  when  he  appears  to  receive  the 
adorations  of  the  people,  it  is  always  in  a.  kind  of  tabernacle, 
where  a  dim  light  shows  rather  the  shadow,  than  the  features,  of 
that  living  god;  that  when  he  dies,  another  priest  is  substituted  in 
his  stead,  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  figure  as  possible;  .and 
that,  by  means  of  these  precautions,  the  delusion  is  carried  on, 
even  on  the  very  spot  where  this  farce  is  acted;  and  much  more 
in  the  minds  of  believers,  who  are  farther  removed  from  the 
scene  of  action. 

A  sagacious  philosopher  has  lately  dispelled  this  prejudice.  It 
is  true  the  great '  Lamas  seldom  show  themselves,  the  better  to 
keep  up  that  veneration  they  have  inspired  for  their  person  and 
their  mysteries;  but  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  re- 
ceive princes  who  come  to  visit  them.  But  if  their  person  is  sel- 
dom to  be  seen  except  on  some  important  occasions,  or  on  high 
festivals,  their  picture  is  always  in  full  view,  being  hung  up  over  the 
doors  of  the  temple  at  Putula. 

What  has  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  immortality  of  the  La- 
mas, is,  that  it  is  a  tenet  of  their  faith,  that  the  holy  spirit,  which 
has  resided  in  one  of  these  pontiffs,  immediately  upon  his  death, 
removes  into  the  body  of  him  who  is  duly  elected  to  succeed  him.. 
This  transmigration  of  the  divine  spirit  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  has  always  been  the 
standing  system  in  those  parts. 

The  religion  of  Lama  made  considerable  progress  in  early 
times.  It  was  adopted  in  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  It  reigns  all 
over  Thibet  and  Mongalia;  is   almost  universal  in  Greater  and 
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Lesser  Bucharia,  and  several  provinces  of  Tartary,  and  has  some 
followers  in  the  kingdom  of  Cassimere  in  the  Indies,  and  in  China, 
This  is  the  only  worship  that  can  boast  of  such  remote  anti- 
quity, without  having  received  any  mixture  of  other  tenets.  The 
religion  of  the  Chinese  has  more  than  once  been  adulterated  by 
the  introduction- of  foreign  deities  and  superstitions,  which  have 
,  crept  in  among  the  vulgar.  The  Jews  have  seen  an  end  of  their 
hierarchy,  and  their  temple  has  been  demolished.  Alexander  and 
Mohammed  did  their  utmost  to  extinguish  the  sacred, fire  of  the 
paurs.  Tamerlane  and  the  Moguls  have  in  a  great  measure  im- 
paired the  worship  of  the  God  Bramain  India.  But  neither  time, 
fortune,  nor  men,  could  ever  shake  the  divine  power  of  the  Great 
Lama. 

This  stability  and  perpetuity  must  be  peculiar  to  those  religions 
that  have  fixed  tenets  a  well-regulated,  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and 
a  supreme  head,  who,  by  his  authority  supports  those  tenets  in 
their  primitive  state,  by  condemning  all  new  opinions,  which 
pride  might  be  tempted  to  introduce,  and  credulity  to  adopt.  The 
Lamas  themselves  confess  that  they  are  no  gods;  but  they  pre- 
tend to  represent  the  divinity,  and  to  have  received  a  power  from 
heaven  of  deciding  ultimately  ■  on  whatever  relates  to  public  wor- 
ship. Their  theocracy  extends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  to  spiritual 
matters;  but  they  think  it  beneath  them  to  middle  with  profane 
concerns,  and  always  commit  the  administration  of  government  to 
persons  whom  they  judge  to  be  worthy  of  their  confidence.  This 
has  successively  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  provinces  of  their 
vast  dominions,  which  have  fallen  a  prey  to  their  governors.  The 
great  Lama,  formerly  absolute  master  of  all  the  Thibet,  now  pos- 
seses  but  a  small  part  of  it. 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  Tartars  have  never  enervated  their 
valour.  It  was  to  stop  their  inroads  into  China,  that,  about  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  that  famous  wall  was  built; 
which  extends  from  the  river  Stoambo- to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka;. 
which  is  earthed  up  every  where,  and  flanked  in  different  parts 
with  large  towers,  after  the  ancient  manner  of  fortifying.  Such  a 
monument  shows,  that  the  empire  must  at  that  time  have  been 
very  populous;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  indicate,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  prowess  and  military  skill.  If  the  Chi- 
nese had  been  men  of  courage,  they  would  themselves  have  at- 
tacked the  roving  tribes,  or  kept  them  in  awe  by  well  disciplined 
armies:  If  they  had  been  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  they  would  have 
known,  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  lines,  five  hundred  leagues 
in  length,  on  every  part;  and  that  if  they  were  broken  but  in  one 
place,  all  the  rest  of  the  fortifications  Would  become  useless. 

The  inroads,  indeed,  of  the  Tartars  continued  till  the  thirteenW 
century *,.    At  that  period,  the  empire  was  conquered  by  those  bar- 
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barians,  under  the  command  of  Genghis-kan.  That  foreign  scep- 
tre was  not  broken  till  after  eighty-nine  years,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  indolent  prince,  who  was  governed  by  women, 
and  was  a  slave  to  his  ministers. 

When  the  Tartars  were  expelled  from  their  conquests,  they 
did  not  bring  home  the  laws  and  government  of  China.  When 
they  repassed  the  great  wall,  they  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  lived 
in  their  desarts,  in  as  uncivilized  a  manner  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore. However,  joining  with  the  few  who  had  continued  in  their 
roving  way  of  life,  they  formed  several  hords,  which  imperceptibty 
became  populous,  and,  in  process  of  time,  incorporated  into  that 
of  the  Manchous.  Their  union  inspired  them  again  with  the  pro- 
ject of  invading  China,  which  was  distracted  with  domestic  dis- 
sentions.  The  mal-contents  were  at  that  time  so  numerous,  that 
they  had  no  less  than  eight  different  armies,  under  the  command 
of  as  many  chiefs.  In  this  confusion  the  Tartars,  who  had  long 
ravaged  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  seized  upon  the 
capital  in  1G44,  and  soon  after  upon  the  whole  state. 

This  revolution  seemed  rather  to  increase  China,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  great  part  of  fartary,  than  to  subdue  it.  Soon  after,  it 
was  again  enlarged  by  the  submission  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  fa- 
mous for  having  founded  most  of  the  thrones  in  Asia;  and  in 
particular  that  of  indostan 

The  conquerors  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  people  they  had 
conquered,  and  exchanged  their  own  customs  and  manners  for 
those  of  their  slaves.  This  has  been  considered  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  government;  but  it  seems  to 
be  no  more  than  a  natural  consequence  of  this  plain  and  simple 
principle,  that  the  lesser  number  must  yield  to  the  greater.  The 
Tartars,  in  the  most  populous  empire  upon  earth,  were  not  one  in 
ten  thousand;  so  that,  to  bring  about  a  change  of  manners  and 
government,  a  single  Tartar  must  have  prevailed  over  ten  thou- 
sand Chinese;  which  is  hardly  possible  in  the  nature  of  things. 
We  have  sufficient  proofs  of  the  excellency  of  the  Chinese  admi- 
nistration, without  having  recourse  to  this.  Besides,  those  Par- 
tars  had  no  settled  customs  and  manners:  it  was  not  surprising 
then,  if  they  adopted  the  institutions  they  found  in  China,  whe- 
ther good  or  bid.  This  revolution  was  scarce  completed,  when 
the  empire  was  threatened  with  a  new  enemy,  who  might  become 
a  dangerous  one. 

The  Russians,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  conquered  the  uncul- 
tivated plains  of  Siberia,  had  penetrated  through 
t  series  of  desarts,  as  far  as  the  river  Amour, 
which  brought  them  to  the  eastern  sea,   and  as 
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far  as  Selenga,  near  the  confines  of  China,  a  country  so  highly  ex- 
tolled for  its  riches. 

The  Chinese  were  apprehensive  that  the  incursions  of  the  Rus.- 
sians  might  in  time  give  them  some  disturbance,  and  they  erect- 
ed some  forts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ambitious  enemy.  Warm  dis- 
putes then  commenced  between  the  two  nations,  concerning  their 
boundaries.  Skirmishes  were  frequent  between  the  hunting  par- 
ties; and  an  open  war  was  daily  expected.  Luckily  the  plenipo 
tentiaries  of  both  courts  found  means  to  reconcile  matters  in  1689: 
the  limits  were  fixed  at  the  river  Kerbechi,  near  the  place  of  ne^ 
gociation,  300  leagues  from  the  great  wall.  '1  his  was  the  first 
treaty  the  Chinese  had  ever  been  concerned  in  since  the  foun- 
dation of  their  empire.  They  granted  the  Russians  the  liberty 
of  sending  a  caravan  every  year  to  Pekin,  where  strangers  had 
never  been  allowed  to  come,  but  were  kept  off  with  mysterious 
precautions.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  Tartars,  though 
they  conformed  to  the  manners  and  government  of  the  Chinese, 
did  not  adopt  their  political  maxims. 

This  condescension  did  not  inspire  the 
Russians  with  moderation.  They  continued 
in  their  usurpations,  and  built  a  city  thirty 
leagues  beyond  the  stipulated  limits,  which 
they  called  Albassinskoi.  The  Chinese  hav- 
ing in  vain  complained  of  this  encroachment,  they  at  last  resolved 
to  do  themselves  justice  in  1715.  The  Czar  being  engaged  in  a 
war  in  the  Baltic,  and  not  having  troops  to  spare  to  defend  theex- 
tremities  of  Tartary,  the  place  was  taken  after  a  three  years  siege. 
The  court  of  Petersburgh  had  the  prudence  not  to  give  way 
to  a  fruitless  resentment.  They  sent  a  minister  to  Pekin  in  1719, 
with  instructions  to  revive  the  trade  that  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  late  disturbances.  The  negotiation  succeeded;  but  the  ca- 
ravan of  1721  having  behaved  with  no  more  prudence  than  the 
former,  it  was  agreed,  that  for  the  future  the  two  nations  should 
have  no  dealings  together  but  upon  the  frontiers.  Fresh  misun- 
derstandings have  again  interrupted  this  intercourse,  and  they  now 
carry  on  only  a  contraband  trade;  even  that  is  but  in  a  languid 
state,  but  it  is  thought  the  Russians  are  endeavouring  to  revive  it. 
The  advantages  they  will  derive  from  it  are  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  such  an  un- 
dertaking. They  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  can  trade  with 
the  Chinese  without  money,  and  barter  their  own  commodities 
for  those  of  China.  With  their  rich  and  choice  furs,  they  will 
always  purchase  the  things  with  wddch  the  Chinese  can  furnish 
great  part  of  the  globe.  Independent  of  the  articles  they  need  for 
their  own  consume 


The  Russians 
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because,  when  brought  over  by  land,  they  will  preserve  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  they  must  lose  in  a  vojage  over  those  im- 
mense seas  they  must  cross,  to  come  from  Wh  remote  parts  of 
Asia.  But  to  turn  this  trade  to  any  advantage,  it  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  other  principles  than  have  hitherto  been  followed. 

Formerly  a  caravan  went  every  year  from  Petersburgh,  tra- 
versed immense  desarts,  and  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of  China 
by  some  hundreds  of  soldiers,  who  escorted  it  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  There,  all  who  belonged  to  it  were  shut  up  in  a  caravan- 
sera,  where  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  merchants  should 
choose  to  come  and  offer  them  the  refuse  of  their  warehouses. 
Their  affairs  being  thus  finished,  they  returned  to  their  own 
country,  and  got  to  Petersburgh  three  years  after  their  depar- 
ture. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  bad  goods  brought  by  the 
caravan  would  have  been  worth  very  little;  but  as  this  trade  was 
carried  on  for  the  court,  and  the  things  were  sold  under  the  eye  of 
the  sovereign,  the  most  trifling  articles  become  valuable.  Being 
admitted  to  this  kind  of  fair,  was  a  privilege  which  the  monarch, 
seldom  granted  but  to  his  favourites.  All  wished  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  this  distinction;  and  the  way  to  succeed  was  by  over- 
bidding each  other  without  discretion,  every  one  being  ambitious 
that  his  name  should  appear  upon  the  list  of  the  buyers.  Not- 
withstanding this  infamous  emulation,  the  goods  offered  to  sale 
were  so  trifling,  that  the  produce,  deducting  the  consumption  of 
the  court,  never  amounted  to  100,000  crowns  (L.13,125).  To 
establish  this  trade  upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  it  should  be 
left  to  private  persons,  who  understand  it  better,  and  who  would 
take  more  pains. 

This  would  have  been  the  right  method,  jf 
the  scheme  of  Peter  the  Great  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear,  which  was  to  have  openr 
ed  a  communication  between  Siberia  and  In- 
dia by  independent  Tartary.  That  great 
prince,  whp  was  always  full  of  projects,  want- 
ed to  form  that  connection  by  means  of  the 
Sirth,  which  waters  the  Turkestan;  and,  in  1 
men  to  seize  upon  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

There  was  no  such  river  to  be  found;  its  waters  had  been  turn- 
ed off,  and  conveyed  through  several  channels  to  the  lake  AtalL 
This  had  been  done  by  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  who  had  been  offend- 
ed at  the  repeated  observations  they  had  seen  making.  So  sin- 
gular an  incident  determined  the  Russians  to  return  to  Astracan, 
whence  they  came.  The  court  of  Petersburgh  was  obliged  to  re- 
project,  and  be  content  with  the  intercourse  already 
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i  ■•  » • .  Such  was,  in  remote  ages,  the  way  m 

intercourse  between        ,  .  ,   ,,  ,,         ,    „  °,  J. 

„       .  ,     ,     T    ,.  which  the  north  and  south  commumca- 

Kussia  and  the  mates         ,      .  ,  ,      . ,  i-™  .       , 

,  +j  r,  ■  ted  with  each  other.  I  he  regions  bor- 
by  the  Laspian  sea.  ,    .  ,,    .  •  ,  ,     °  ,  .  , 7 

P  '  dering  upon  that  immense  lake,  which  are 

now  very  poor,  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  in  a  rude  state,  exhi- 
bit, to  an  attentive  eye,  evident  and  undeniable  marks  of  former 
grandeur.  Coins  of  the  ancient  Kaliphs  are  daily  discovered 
there.  These  monuments,  with  others  equally  authentic,  give  an 
appearance  of  truth  to  the  story  of  some  Indians  having  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coasts  of  the  Elbe  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  which 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  fabulous,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
current testimony  of  cotemporary  writers.  It  is  inconceivable 
how  any  inhabitants  of  India  could  sail  on  the  Germanic  seas; 
but,  as  Voltaire  observes,  it  was  not  more  wonderful  to  see  an  In- 
dian trading  in  the  northern  countries,  than  to  see  a  Roman  make 
his  way  into  India  through  Arabia.  The  Indians  went  into  Per- 
sia, where  they  embarked  on  the  sea  of  Hircania,  sailed  tip  the 
Wolga,  penetrated  into  Permia  by  the  Kama,  and  from  thence 
might  go  and  embark  on  the  Northern  sea,  or  on  the  Baltic.  Men 
of  enterprising  genius  have  existed  in  all  ages. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  conjectures,  the  English  had 
no  sooner  discovered  Archangel,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  settled  a  commerce  with  Russia,  than  they  formed 
a  project  of  opening  a  way  into  Persian,  by  the  Wolga  and  the 
Caspian  Sea-,  which  would  be  much  easier  and  shorter  than  that 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  obliged  to  sail  round  Africa,  and 
part  of  Asia,  to  get  into  the  Gulph  of  Persia.  A  farther  induce- 
ment to  attempt  it,  was,  that  the  northern  parts  of. Persia,  border- 
ing upon  the  Caspian  Sea,  produce  much  richer  commodities  than 
the  southern.  The  silks  of  Chirvan,  Mazanderan,  and  more  es- 
pecially Gilan,  are  the  best  in  all  the  East,  and  might  serve  to  es- 
tablish excellent  manufactures.  But  the  trade  of  the  English  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  confirmed,  to  surmount  the  difficulties  that 
must  attend  so  vast  and  so  complicated  an  undertaking. 

Some  years  after,  a  duke  of  Holstein,  who  had  established  some 
silk  manufactures  in  his  dominions,  was  not  deterred  by  these  dif- 
ficulties. Pie  wanted  to  get  the  raw  silk  from  Persia,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors thither,  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

When  the  French  were  convinced  of  the  influence  of  trade  on 
the  political  balance  of  Europe,  they  also  wished  to  procure  Per- 
sian silks  by  way  of  Russia;  but  their  fatal  passion  for  conquest 
made  them  forget  this  project,  as  well  as  many  others  that  had 
been  suggested  by  men  of  understanding,  for  the  welfare  of  that 
great  nation. 

Peter  I.  guided  by  his  own  genius,  his  own  experience,  and 
the  informations  of  foreigners,  could  not  but  be  sensible  at  last,  that 
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his  subjects  were  the  people  who  ought  to  enrich  themselves  by 
carrying  off  the  produce  of  Persia,  and  in  time  that  of  India.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1722,  when  the  commotions  first  began,  which 
overturned  the  empire  of  the  Sophis,  that  great  prince  seized 
upon  the  fertile  regions  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  heat 
of  the  climate,  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  and  the  malignancy  of 
the  air,  destroyed  the  troops  that  were  left  to  defend  those  con- 
quests. Russia,  however,  did  not  resolve  to  relinquish  her 
irurped  provinces,  till  the  year  i736,  when  the  victorious  Kouli- 
kan  having  conquered  the  Turks,  was  enabled  to  take  them  by 
force. 

The  Court  of  Petersburgh  lost  all  hopes  of  carrying  on  any 
commerce  with  that  part  of  the  world,  when  an  Englishman,  of 
the  name  of  Elton,  formed  a  scheme,  in  1741,  for  procuring  that 
trade  to  his  nation.  This  enterprising  man  was  in  the  service  of 
Russia.  His  design  was,  to  convey  English  woollen  cloths  byway 
of  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Persia,  to  the  north  of  In- 
dostan,  and  to  the  greatest  part  of  Tartary.  In  consequence  of 
his  operations,  he  was  to  receive  in  exchange  gold,  and  such  com- 
modities as  the  Armenians  sold  at  an  extravagant  price,  being 
masters  of  all  the  inland  trade  of  Asia.  This  plan  was  warmly 
adopted  by  the  English  company  in  Moscovy,  and  favoured  by  the 
Russian  ministry. 

But  the  English  adventurer  had  scarce  entered  upon  this  plan, 
when  Kouli-khan,  who  was  in  need  of  bold  and  active  men  to  se- 
cond his  ambition,  decoyed  him  into  his  service;  and,  by  his  assist- . 
atice,  made  himself  master  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Court  of  Pe- 
tersburgh,  exasperated  at  this  treachery,  revoked,  in  1  7.46,,  all  the 
privileges  they  had  granted:  but  this  was  a  poor  remedy  for  so 
great  an  evil.  The  untimely  death  of  the  PeVsian  tyrant  was  much 
more  likely  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people. 

That  great  revolution,  which  once  more  plunged  the  Sophy's 
dominions  into  a  worse  state  of  anarchy  than  ever,  restored  to  the 
Russians  the  dominion  over  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  opening  of  a  trade  with  Persia  and  the  In- 
dies; but  was  not  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  its  success.  The  Ar- 
menians made  it  next  to  impossible.  An  active  nation,  accustom- 
ed to  the  eastern  manners,  in  possession  of  large  capitals,  extreme- 
ly frugal  in  their  expences,  who  had  connections  of  a  long  stand- 
ing, entered  into  the  minutest  details,  and  embraced  the  most 
comprehensive  speculations:  Such  a  nation  could  not  easily  be  sup- 
planted. The  court  of  Petersburgh  did  not  even  expect  it;  but 
wisely  determined  to  allure  a  colony  of  those  crafty,  laborious,  and 
wealthy  people  to  settle  at  Astracan.  It  is  through  their  hands 
that  all  goods  coming  from  Asia  to  Russia,  over-land,  always  did, 
and  still  do  pass.     This  importation   is   but   small;  and  it  will  be 
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long  before  it  can  considerably  increase,  unless  some  way  can  be 
found  out  to  re-export  the  goods  to  some  foreign  market.  To 
evince  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  need  but  take  a  cursory  view 
of  the  present  state  of  Russia.  -       / 

This  empire,  which,  like  all  others,  rose 
from  small  beginnings,  has  become,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its 
extent  from  east  to  west  is  2200  leagues 
and  from  south  to  north  about  800. 

Many  of  trie  inhabitants  of  this  vast  empire  never  had  any  go- 
vernment,  and  have  none  to  this  day.  Those  who,  by  violence, 
or  from  particular  circumstances,  are  become  the  chief  of  the  rest, 
have  always-  been  actuated  by  Asiatic  principles,  that  is  to  say, 
have  been  oppressors,  or  arbitrary  tyrants.  They  have  con- 
formed to  none  of  the  customs  of  Europe  but  the  institution  of 
.a  peerage. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  causes  which  have  prevented 
the  increase  of  the  human  race  in  that  immense  country.  By  the 
survey  taken  in  1747,  there  appeared  but  6,646,390  persons  who 
paid  the  poll  tax;  and  all  the  males  were  included  in  the  list,  from 
the  infant  to  the  oldest  man.  Supposing  the  number  of  women 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  men,  there  will  appear  to  be  13,292,780 
slaves  in  Russia.  To  this  calculation  must  be  added  the  orders 
of  men  in  the  empire,  who  are  exempt  from  paying  this  shame- 
ful tax;  the  military,  who  amount  to  200,000  men-,  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  amount  to  the  like  number;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine  and  Livonia,  which  do  not  exceed 
1  200,000.  So  that  the  whole  population  of  Russia  does  not  ex- 
ceed 14,892,730  persons  of  both  sexes. 

It  would  be  as  useless,  as  it  is  impossible,  to  number  the  people 
who  rove  about  those  vast  desarts.  As  hords  of  Tartars,  Siberi- 
ans, Samoides,  Laplanders,  and  Ostiacs,  cannot  contribute  to  the 
wealth,  strength,  or  splendor  of  a  state,  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  nothing,  or  as  very  inconsiderable. 

As  the  population  is  small,  the  revenues  of  the  empire  cannot 
be  considerable.  When  Peter  I.  came  to  the  crown,  the  taxes 
brought  in  but  twenty-five  millions  (L.  1,093,750);  he  increased 
them  to  sixty-five  (L.2,843,750).  Since  his  death  they  have  not 
crreatly  increased;  and  yet  the  people  are  sinking  under  a  bur- 
den that  is  above  their  strength,  which  is  enervated  by  despo, 

tism. 

It  is  high  time  that  Russia  should  think  of  a  remedy  against 
this  want  of  population  and  wealth.  The  only  effectual  one  is 
agriculture.  It  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  encourage  it  in 
the  northern  provinces;  nothing  can  thrive  in  these  frozen  desarts. 
The  scattered  inhabitants  of  that  inhospitable  climate  will  never 
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have  any  thing  for  food  and  raiment,   or 

bute  with  any  thing  bat  birds,  fishes,  and  wild  beasts. 

Farther  to  the  south  nature .  begins  to  wear  a  milder  aspect; 
the  country  is  more  populous,  and  more  capable  of  vegetation:  yet 
all  is  languid  through  this  immense  territory,  for  want  of  hands 
and  of  incitements  to  industry-  The  soil  wants  nothing  but  the 
encouragement  and  indulgence  of  a  wise  government,  to  enrich 
its  inhabitants.     The  Ukraine  deserves  a  particular  attention. 

That  spacious  region,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Porte 
and  to  Poland,  and  forms  now  a  part  of  the  Czar's  dominions,  is 
perhaps  the  most  fruitful  country  in  the  world.  It  supplies  Rus- 
sia with  most  of  her  home  consumption  and  articles  of  trade;  and 
yet  they  do  not  draw  the  twentieth  part  of  what  it  might  be  made 
to  produce.  The  Cossaks,  who  inhabited  that  country,  have  al- 
most all  perished  in  fatal  expeditions.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  replace  them  by  Ostiacs  and  Samoiedes,  not  considering 
that  it  was  spoiling  the  breed  to  no  purpose,  to  introduce  a  puny 
race  of  little  deformed  creatures  amongst  hardy,  tall,  stout,  and 
resolute  men.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
Moldavians  and  Walachians  to  settle  there,  as  they  profess  the  same 
religion  as  Russia,  and  consider  it  as  the  seat  of  the  Greek  empire. 

Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  cultivation  than  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines.  These  are  to  be  found  in  several  provinces;  but 
there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  them  in  Siberia,  though  it  is  a 
low  country,  and  the  soil  moist  and  marshy.  The  iron  dug  out 
of  these  mines  is  better  than  ia  any  other  part  of  Russia,  and 
equal  to  that  of  Sweden.  This  would  employ  a  number  of  idle 
hands,  and  furnish  excellent  implements  of  husbandry  for  the  use 
of  wretched  slaves,  who  are  too  often  forced  to  dig  a  hard  and  stub- 
born soil  with  wooden  tools.  Siberia  not  only  yields  iron,  but  those 
precious  metals  which  all  men  and  all  nations  so.  eagerly  covet.  The 
silver  mines  near  Argun  have  long  been  known;  and  others,  both 
of  silver  and  gold,  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  country  of 
the  Baskirs.  It  is  the  interest  of  some  nations  to  neglect  and  stop 
up  those  sources  of  wealth;  but  that  is  not  the  situation  of  Russia, 
where  all  the  inland  provinces  are  in  such  a  state  of  poverty,  that 
they  are  scarce  acquainted  with  money,  that  universal  vehicle  of 
trade. 

The  trade  which  the  Russians  have  opened  with  China,  Persia, 
Turkey,  and  Poland,  consists  almost  entirely  in  furs,  such  as  ermine, 
sables,  white  wolves,  and  black  foxes  skins,  all  of  which  come  from 
Siberia.  Some  skins  that  are  remarkably  fine,  which  have  very 
long  glossy  hair  of  a  beautiful  colour,  or  happen  to  hit  the  fancy 
of  the  buyer,  sell  at  most  extragant  prices.  These  connections 
might  become  more  considsrable,  and  be  extended  to  other  ar-- 
tides. 

vol.  i.  S  G 
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But  the  produce  of  the  country  must  always  be  chiefly  export- 
ed by  the  Baltic.  Country  articles  seldom  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  Prussian  merchants.  They  commonly  want  skill, 
stock,  credit,  and  liberty.  The  import  and  export  of  all  commo- 
dities is  transacted  bv  foreign  houses.. 

No  country  is  so  happily  situated  for  extending  its  coinmerce. 
Almost  all  its  rivers  are  navigable.  Peter  the  Great  brought  art 
to  the  assistance  of  nature,  and  ordered  canals  to  be  cut  to  join 
those  rivers-  The  principal  of  them  are  now  finished;  some  are 
not  quite  completed,  and  some  are  only  planned.  Such  is  the 
grand  project  of  joining  the  Caspian  Sea  tp  the  Euxine,  by  digging 
a  canal  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Wolga. 

Unluckily  the  means  which  render  the  circulation  of  all  com- 
modities so  easy  in  the  interior  parts  of  Russia,  and  so  much  faci- 
litate an  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  rendered  use- 
less by  those  fetters  which  industry  cannot  shake  off. 

The  government  have  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  buying  and 
selling  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  country;  and,  while. 
this  monopoly  continues,  the  operations  of  trade  will,  of  course, 
be  unfair  and  languid.  The  relinquishing  of  this  destructive  re- 
venue would  contribute  to  public  prosperity;  but  that  alone  would 
fiot  be  sufficient,  without  the  reduction  of  the  army. 

When  Peter  I.  came  to  the  crown,  the  military  in  Russia  con- 
sisted only  of  40,000  Strelits,  undisciplined  and  ferocious  n  en,  who 
had  no  courage  but  against  the  people  whom  they  oppressed,  and 
against  the  sovereign  whom  they  deposed,  or  murdered,  at  plea- 
sure. This  great  prince  discarded  that  seditious  militia,  and  es- 
tablished an  army,  modelled  after  those  of  the  other  states  in 
Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  goodness  of  its  troops,  Russia  is,  of  all  the 
different  powers  of  Europe,  that  which  ought  to  be  the  most  cau- 
tious of  entering  into  a  war.  The  desire  of  acquiring  an  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  should  never  tempt  the  Russians  hr 
from  their  own  frontiers:  They  could  not  act  without  subsidies; 
and  it  would  be  madness  for  a  nation,  that  has  but  six  persops  to  a 
league  square,  ever  to  think  of  selling  their  blood.  Nor  should 
the  desire  of  enlarging  their  dominions,  which  are  already  too  ex- 
tensive, excite  them  to  hostilities.  Never  will  that  empire  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  labours  of  its  reformer,  and  form  a  compact 
state,  or  become  an  enlightened  and  flourishing  nation,  unless  they 
renounce  the  rage  of  conquest,  and  apply  solely  to  the  peaceful 
arts.  None  oi  their  neighbours  can  force  them  tp  depart  from 
that  salutary  system. 

On  the  north  side,  the  empire  is  better  guarded  by  the  Frozen 
Sea,  than  it  would  be  by  squadrons  and  fortresses. 
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A  single  battalion,  and  two  field  pieces,  would  disperse  all  the 
hor-ls  of  Tartars  that  should  attempt  to  molest  them  on  the  east. 

Should  Persia  rise  from  its  ruins,  all  efforts  from  that  quarter 
would  be  lost  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  those  immense  desarts 
which  separate  that  country  from  Russia. 

To  the  south,  the  Turks  are  now  enfeebled,  and  the  seat  of 
war  would  be  equally  destructive  to  the  conquered  and  to  the 
conqueror. 

To  the  west,  the  Russians  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Poles, 
who  never  had  any  fortified  towns,  nor  troops,  nor  revenue;  nor 
noverninent,  and  have  hardly  any  territory  left. 

Sweden  has  lost  all  that  made  her  formidable,  and  has  nothing 
left  but  the  certainty  of  being  stripped  of  Finland,  whenever  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  shall  think  it  for  her  interest. 

Should  the  genius  of  Frederick,  which  now  makes  in  the  north 
a  counterpoise  to  the  forces  of  Muscovy,  descend  to  his  successors, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  ambition  of  Brandenburg  should  ever  turn 
towards  Russia.  Those  monarchs  could  never  venture  an  attack 
upon  that  empire,  without  turning  their  forces  also  towards  Ger- 
many, which  would  necessarily  divide  their  strength  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  not  act  with  efficacy. 

The  result  of  these  discussions  is,  that  it  is  for  the  true  interest 
of  Russia  to  reduce  her  land  forces;  and  possibly  the  same  might 
hold  true  with  regard  to  her  navy. 

The  small  connections  of  that  empire  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
were  wholly  carried  on  by  land,  when  the  English,  in  seeking  a 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  northern  seas,  discovered  the 
port  of  Archangel.  Sailing  up  the  Dwina,  they  came  to  Moscow, 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  trade. 

Russia  had  as  yet  no  other  communication  with  her  neighbours 
but  by  this  port,  when  Peter  I.  undertook  to  invite  the  traders, 
who  frequent  the  White  Sea,  to  come  to  the  Baltic,  the  better  to 
procure  a  more  extensive  and  advantageous  opportunity  of  dis- 
posing of  the  produce  of  his  empire.  His  creative  genius  went 
still  farther.  He  was  ambitious  of  becoming  a  maritime  power, 
and  fixed  his  fleets  at  Cronstadt,  which  is  a  harbour  to  Peters- 
burgh 

The  sea  is  not  broad  enough  before  the  bason  of  the  harbour. 
The  ships  that  are  coining  in  are  forcibly  driven,  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  Neva,  upon  the  dangerous  coasts  of  Finland.  The 
way  to  it  is  through  a  channel  so  full  of  breakers,  that  they  can- 
not be  avoided,  unless  the  weather  is  remarkably  fine.  The  ships 
soon  rot  in  the  harbour.  The  sending  out  of  the  squadrons  is 
greatly  retarded  by  the  rice.  It  is  impossible  to  get  out  but  by 
an  easterly  wind,  and  the  westerly  winds  blow  in  those  latitudes, 
'•'lraost  the.  whole' of  the  summer.     Another  inconvenience  is,  that 
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the  dock-yards  are  at  Petersburgh,  from  whence  the  ships  can- 
not get  to  Cronstadt,  without  passing  over  a  very  dangerous  flat 
that  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

If  Peter  I.  had  not  had  that  partiality  which  great  men  have, 
as  well  as  others,  for  their  own  creations,  he  might  easily  have 
been  made  sensible,  that  Cronstadt  and  Petersburgh  are  improper 
places  for  the  naval  forces  of  Russia;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  art  should  force  nature.  He  would  have  given  the  pre- 
ference to  Revel,  which  is  much  fitter  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps, 
too,  his  own  reflections  would  have  led  him  to  consider,  that 
the  nature  of  his  empire  was  not  calculated  for  that  species  of 
power. 

Russia  has  but  few  sea-coasts;  most  of  them  are  not  peopled; 
and  none  of  them  will  ever  practise  navigation,  unless  there  should 
be  a  change  of  government.  Where  then  would  they  find  officers 
eap.ible  of  commanding  ships  of  war? 

Yet  Peter  I.  found  means  to  form  a  navy.  A  passion,  which 
nothing  could  control,  made  him  surmount  obstacles  which  were 
thought  to  be.  invincible;  but  it  was  with  more  show  than  utility. 
If  ever  his  successors  are  in  earnest  for  the  good  of  their  empire, 
they  will  renounce  the  vain  glory  of  making  a  parade  of  their  flag 
in  distant  latitudes,  where  they  have  no  trade  to  protect,  all  theirs 
being  carried  on  upon  their  own  coasts,  and  not  by  themselves, 
but  by  foreign  merchants.  "When  the  Russians  thus  change  their 
system,  they  will  save  the  needless  expence  of  thirty-six,  or  forty 
.men  of  war,  and  be  content  with  their  galleys,  which  are  quite 
sufficient  for  their  defence,  and  Would  even  enable  them  to  attack 
all  the  powers  on  the  Baltic,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it, 

Those  galleys  are  of  different  sizes.  Some  are  fitted  for  the 
use. of  the  cavalry,  but  a  greater  number  for  that  of  the  infantry. 
Their  expeditions  are  never  retarded,  nor  attended  with  any  ex- 
pence,  as  the  whole  crew  consists  of  soldiers,  who  are  all  taught  to 
handle  the  oar.  They  come  to  an  anchor  every  night,  and  land 
where  they  are  least  expected. 

When  the  landing  is  accomplished,  the  troops  draw  the  gal- 
leys ashore,  and  entrench  themselves  in  a  body.  Part  of  the 
army  are  left  as  a  guard,  and  the  rest  disperse  about  the  country 
that  they  intend  to  lay  under  contribution.  When  the  expedi- 
tion is  over,  they  rc-imbark,  and  repeat  their  devastations  in  other 
places.  Experience  has  shown  how  much  may  be  done  by  these 
armaments. 

The  changes  we  have  suggested  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
put  Russia  in  a  flourishing  condition;  but  this  is  not  the  only 
thing  required.  To  insure  the  continuance  of  her  prosperity, 
some  stability  must  be  given  to  the  order  of  the  succession  'lhe 
crown  of  Russia  was  long  hereditary:  Peter  I.  made  it  patrimonial; 
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anil  it  became  elective  at  the  last  revolution.  But  every  nation 
would  wish  to  know,  upon  what  right  its  government  is  establish- 
ed. The  claim  that  strikes  the  people  most,  is  birthright.  When- 
ever this  visible  sign  is  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
there  is  nothing  but  revolt  and  dissention. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  people  a  sovereign,  whom 
they  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge;  that  sovereign  must  make 
them  happy;  which  is  impossible  in  Russia,  till  the  form  of  go- 
vernment is  changed. 

Civil  slavery  is  the  condition  of  every  subject  in  that  empire 
who  is  not  noble:  they  are  all  at  the  disposal  of  their  barbarous 
masters,  as  cattle  are  in  other  countries.  Amongst  these  slaves, 
none  are  so  ill  used  as  those  who  till  the  ground;  those  valuable 
men,  whose  ease,  happiness,  and  freedom,  have  been  celebrated 
with  such  enthusiasm  in  happier  climes. 

Political  slavery  is  the  lot  of  the  whole  nation,  since  the  sove- 
reigns have  established  arbitrary  power.  Among  the  subjects  who 
are  considered  as  free,  not  one  can  be  morally  certain  of  the  safety 
of  his  person,  the  possession  of  his  fortune,  or  even  of  his  liberty; 
which  may,  at  any  time,  be  taken  away,  except  in  some  cases  pre- 
viously determined  by  law. 

Europe  has  long  been  entertained  with  the  project  of  a  code  of 
laws  preparing  for  Russia  The  august  princess,  who  now  go- 
verns that  empire,  well  knew,  that  the  people  themselves  must  ap- 
prove the  laws  they  are  to  obey,  that  they  may  reverence  and 
love  them  as  .their  own  work;  and  thus  addressed  the  deputies 
from  all  the  cities  of  her  vast  empire:  My  children.,  consider  well 
with  me  the  interests  of  the  nation;  let  us  together  draw  up  a 
body  of  laws,  which  may  establish  public  felicity  upon  a  so- 
lid basis.  But  what  are  laws  without  magistrates?  What  are  ma- 
gistrates, whose  sentence  the  despot  may  reverse  according  to  his 
own  caprice,  and  even  punish  them  for  passing  it? 

Under  such  a  government,  no  tie  can  subsist  between  the  mem- 
bers and  their  head.  If  he  is  always  formidable  to  them,  thev 
are  no  less  so  to  him.  The  strength  he  exerts  to  oppress  them, 
is  no  other  than  their  own  united  strength  turned  against  them- 
selves. Despair,  or  a  nobler  sentiment,  may  every,  moment  turn 
it  against  him. 

The  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man  as  Peter  I. 
ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  declaring,  that  he  had  not  the  gift 
of  seeing  at  one  view  all  the  requisites  for  a  well-constituted  state. 
He  was  born  with  genius,  and  had  been  inspired  with  a  love  a£ 
glory.  This  passion  made  him  active,  patient,  assiduous,  indefa- 
tigable, and  capable  of  conquering  every  difficulty  he  met  with 
lii  the  pursuit  of  his  schemes,  whether  they  proceeded  from  nature} 
ignorance,  custom,  or  obstinacy.     With  these  virtues,   and  the 
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foreign  aids  he  called  in,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  an  army,  a 
fleet,  and  a  sea-port.  He  made  several  regulations  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  bold  projects:  But  though  fame  has  pro- 
claimed him  under  the  sublime  title  of  a  Law-giver,  he  barely  en- 
acted two  or  three  laws,  and  those  few  bear  the  stamp  of  a  savage 
disposition.  He  never  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  combine  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people'with  his  own  personal  greatness.  After  his 
noble  institutions,  his  people  were  as  wretched  as  ever,  and  still 
groaned  under  poverty,  slavery,  and  oppression.  He  never  relax- 
ed., in  any  one  instance,  his  despotic  sway,  but  rather  made  it  more 
oppressive,  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  that  detestable  and 
pernicious  notion,  that  the  subjects  are  nothing,  and  that  the  so- 
vereign is  all." 

Since  his  death,  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  the  nation 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  benefited  by  liberty. 
Let  nattering  courtiers,  and  false  ministers  learn,  that  liberty  is  the 
birthright  of" all  men;  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  well-regulated  so- 
ciety, to  direct  and  guide  it  to  the  general  good;  and  that  it  is  un- 
lawful power  that  has  deprived  the  greatest  part  of  the  globe  of  • 
that  natural  advantage. 

Catharine,  who  seems  to  have  ascended  the  throne  withambi- 
tious  views,  begins  to  be  sensible,  that  ravages  committed  in  the 
desarts  of  Moldavia,  and  in  some  defenceless  islands,_  bought  with 
the  lives  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men,  will  not  endear 
her  name  to  posterity.  She  is  labouring  to  instil  notions  of  liber- 
ty into  a  people  stupified  by  slavery;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  will  succeed  in  the  present  generation. 

With  regard  to  the  next,  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be,  to 
choose  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  build 
houses  for  the  inhabitants,  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  to  allot  a  portion  of  land  to  each  house.  It 
would  then  be  proper  to  invite  free  men  from  civilized  countries, 
to  give  them  the  full  property  of  the  houses  and  lands  prepared 
for  them,  to  secure  to  them  a  subsistence  for  three  years,  and  to 
have  them  governed  by  a  chief  who  has  no  property  in  the  coun- 
try. A  toleration  should  be  granted  to  all  religions;  and,  conse* 
cpently,  private  and  domestic  worship  should  be  allowed,  but  no 
public  worship. 

From  thence  the  seeds  of  liberty  would  'spread  all  over  the  em- 
pire; the  adjacent  countries  would  see  the  happiness  of  these  co- 
lonists, and  wish  to  be  as  happy  as  they.  Were  I  to  be  cast  among 
savages,  I  would  not  bid  them  build  huts  to  shelter  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  they  would  only  laugh  at  me;  but 
I  would  build  one  myself.  When  the  severe  season  came  on,_l 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  foresight;  the  savage' would  sec  it, 
and  nest  year  he  would  imitate  me.     We  are  not  to  say  to  an  en- 
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slaved  nation,  Be  free;  but  we   are  to   lay  before   their  eyes  the 
sweets  of  liberty,  and  they  will  wish  to  enjoy  them. 

I  would  by  no  means  impose  upon  my  colonists  the  burden  of 
the  first  expenccs  I  had  incurred  on  their  account;  much  less 
would  I  entail  the  pretended  debt  upon  their  offspring.  This  po- 
licy would  be  as  false  as  it  is  inhuman.  Is  not  a  state  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  a  man  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  brings  it  the  gift  of  his  person,  his  strength,  his  talents, 
and  his  life?  Must  he  pay  a  rent  likewise  for  the  present  he 
makes?  When  he  becomes  opulent,  he  may  be  treated  as  a  sub- 
ject; but  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  if  you  wish  your 
project  to  succeed,  and  if  the  people  are  to  be  brought  to  that  con- 
dition, the  advantages  of  which  they  have  had  time  to  be  ac- 
quainted with. 

In  this  new  arrangement  of  persons  and  things,  where  the  inte- 
rests of  the  monarch  would  be  blended  with  those  of  the  subject,  in 
order  to  strengthen  Russia,  she  must  aim  less  at  glory,  and  sacrifice 
the  influence  she  has  assumed  oyer  the  general  affairs  of  Europe. 
Petersburgh,  which  has  improperly  been  made  a  capital,  must  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  commercial  staple;  and  the  seat  of  government 
transferred  to  the  heart  of  the  empire.  It  is  from  such  a  centre 
of  dominion,  that  a  wise  sovereign,  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  resources  of  his  people.,  will  effectually  labour  to  unite  the  de- 
tached parts  of  that  large  empire.  From  the  suppression  of  every 
kind  of  slavery,  will  spring  up  a  middle  state  among  the  people', 
without  which,  neither  arts,  manners,  nor  learning,  ever  existed 
in  any  nation. 

Till  this  is  accomplished,  the  court  of  Russia  will  strive  in  vain 
to  enlighten  the  nation,  by  inviting  famous  men  from  all  countries. 
Those  exotics  will  perish  there,  as  foreign  plants  do  in  our  green- 
houses. In  vain  will  they  erects  schools  and  academies  at  Peters- 
burgh; in  vain  will  they  send  pupils  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  to  be 
trained  up  under  the  best  masters.  Those  young  people,  on  their 
return  from  their  travels,  will  be  forced  to  drop  their  talents,  and 
embrace  a  subaltern  condition,  to  get  a  livelihood.  In  all  things, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  begin  at  the  right  end;  and  the  way 
to  do  this,  is  to  encourage  mechanic  art?,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
men.  Learn  to  till  the  ground,  to  dress  skins,  to  manufacture 
your  wool,  and  you  will  soon  see  wealthy  families  spring  up.  From 
these  will  arise  children,  who,  not  choosing  to  follow  the  labo- 
rious professions  of  their  fathers,  begin  to  think,  to  converse,  to 
arrange  syllables,  and  to  imitate  nature;  and  then  you  will  have 
philosophers,  orators,  poets,  painters,  and  statuaries.  Their  produc- 
tions will  become  necessary  to  rich  men,  and  they  will  purchase 
them.  _  While  men  are  in  want,  they  will  work,  and  continue  to 
work  till  their  wants  are  satisfied.     Then  they  grow  lazy,  and 
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weary  of  themselves;  and  the  finer  arts  are  in  all  places  the  off- 
spring of  genius  and  idleness;  for  men  fly  to  them  when  they 
have  no  other  means  of  employment. 

If  <we  attend  to  the  progress  of  society,  we  shall  find  husband- 
men plundered  by  robbers;  these  husbandmen  choose  some  from 
among  themselves  to  oppose  the  robbers;  and  thus  we  have  sol- 
diers. Whilst  some  are  reaping,  and  the  rest  standing  centinel,  a 
parcel  of  by-standers  say  to  the  labours  and  soldiers,  You  seem  to 
be  hard  at  work;  if  you  husbandmen  will  feed  us,  and  you  soldiers 
will  defend  us,  we  will  beguile  your  labours  with  our  songs  and 
dances.  Thus  we  have  the  bard  and  the  man  of  letters.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  this  man  of  letters  is  sometimes  linked  with  the  chief 
against  the  people,  and  sings  the  praises  of  tyranny;  sometimes 
with  the  people  against  the  tyrant,  and  then  he  sings  the  praises 
of  liberty.      In  both  cases  he  is  become  a  citizen  of  consequence. 

Let  us  follow  the  constant  progress  of  nature.  Indeed,  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  a  departure  from  it.  If  we  do,  all  our  efforts  and 
expences  will  come  to  nothing,  and  every  thing  will  decay  around 
us;  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  much  the  same  barbarous  state, 
from  whence  we  strove  to  disengage  ourselves;  and  thus  we  shall 
remain,  till  some  incident  calls  forth  a  natural  police  out  of  our 
own  soil;  for,  as  to  foreign  aids,  they  can  at  most  but  hasten  its 
progress.  We  can  expect  nothing  more:  let  us,  therefore,  culti- 
vate our  own  advantages. 

In  this  we  shall  find  another  benefit.  The  arts  and  sciences  of 
our  own  growth  will  gradually  advance  towards  perfection,  and 
we  shall  become  originals;  whereas,  if  we  borrow  foreign  models, 
we  shall  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  perfection,  and  we  shall 
always  be  considered  as  imperfect  imitators. 

The  picture  we  have  drawn  of  Russia  may  appear  to  be  an  im- 
proper digression;  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  setting  a  just  value  upon  a  power,  which,  for  some  years 
past,  has  acted  so  conspicuous  and  splendid  a  part.  Let  us  now 
inquire   into  the  connections   the   other   European  nations  have 

formed  with  China. 

China  is  a  nation  in  which  there  are  fewer  idle 
people,  than  iii  any  other  part  of  the  world,  per- 
haps the  only  one  where  there  are  none.  Though 
they  have  the  art  of  printing,  and  all.  .the  general 
means  of  education,  they  can  show  neither  a  capital 
building,  nor  a  beautiful  statue,  nor  any  elegant 
compositions  in  poetry,  or  in  prose.  They  have 
no  music  nor  painting;  nor  have  they  any  know- 
ledge but  what  an  observing  man  might  acquire  by 
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extremely  populous,  their  labours  are  confined  to  necessaries. 
More  profit  attends  the  invention  of  the  smallest  useful  art,  than 
the  most  sublime  discovery  that  only  shows  an  exertion  of  genius 
The  person  who  can  turn  the  cuttings  of  gauze  to  some  use,  is 
more  esteemed  than  one  who  can  solve  the  most  difficult  problem. 
In  this  country  especially,  the  following  question  is  frequently  put, 
which  is  indeed  too  often  asked  among  ourselves,  What  is  that 
good  for?  When  they  are  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity,  all  the  ci- 
tizens exert  their  utmost  efforts,  and  lose  not  a  moment  of  time. 
Interest  must  be  the  secret  or  open  spring  of  all  their  actions. 
They  must,  therefore,  of  course,  be  addicted  to  lying,  fraud,  and 
theft;  and  must  be  mean-spirited,  narrow-minded,  selfish,  and  co- 
vetous. 

An  European  who  buys  silks  at  Canton,  is  cheated  in  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  price.  The  goods  are  carried  on  board;  where 
the  dishonesty  of  the  Chinese  merchant  is  soon  detected.  When 
he  comes  for  his  money,  the  European  tells  him,  "  Chinese,  thou 
hast  cheated  me."  "  That  may  be,"  replies  the  Chinese,  "  but 
you  must  pay."  "  But,"  says  the  European,  "  thou  art  a  rogue,  a 
scoundrel,  a  wretch."  "European,"  answers  the  Chinese,  "  that  may 
be,  but  I  must  be  paid."  The  European  pays,  the  Chinese  takes 
his  money,  and  says  at  parting,  What  has  thy  anger  availed  thee? 
what  hast  thou  got  by  abusing  me?  would  it  not  have  been  much 
better  to,  have  paid  at  once,  and  have  held  thy  tongue?  Where- 
ever  men  are  hardened  to  insults,  and  do  not  blush  at  dishonesty 
the  empire  may  be  very  well  governed,  but  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  detestable. 

This  disposition  for  lucre  made  the  Chinese  renounce  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  their  inland  trade.  The  daily  increase  of 
false  coiners  forced  them  to  it,  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessitv 
of  circulating  none  but  copper  money. 

Copper  becoming  scarce,  though  history  has  not  informed  us 
by  what  means,  those  shells  were  afterwards  brought  into  use,  so 
well  known  by  the  name  of  cowries.  The  government  observing 
that  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  such  brittle  money,  ordered 
that  all  the  copper  vessels  in  the  empire  should  be  brought  to  the 
mint.  This  ill-judged  expedient  proving  insufficient  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  public,  they  pulled  down  about  four  hundred 
temples  of  the  god  To,  and  melted  down  all  his  idols.  After  this, 
the  court  paid  the  magistrates  and  the  army,  partly  in  copper,  and 
partly  in  paper.  The  people  were  so  exasperated  at  these  dan- 
gerous innovations,  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  drop  them. 
From  that  time,  which  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  copper  coin 
ts  the  only  legal  money. 

Notwithstanding 
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6  the  selfish  disposition  of  the  Chinese,  their 
connections  were  for  a  long  time  very  triflin^.  The  little 
I.  3  II 
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intercourse  they  had  with  other  nations  proceeded  from  the  con- 
tempt in  which  they  held  them.  They  grew  desirous,  however 
of  frequenting  the  neighbouring  ports;  and  the  Tartar  govern- 
ment,  less  solicitous  than  the  former  for  keeping  up  old  customs 
favoured  this  means  of  increasing  the.  wealth  of  the  nation.  Expe- 
ditions were  openly  made;  whereas,  before,  they  were  only  tole- 
rated by  the  selfish  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces.  A  peo- 
ple famed  for  their  wisdom  could  not  fail  of  being  well  received. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  high  opinion  other  nations  entertain- 
ed of  their  taste,  to  recommend  the  commodities  they  had  to  dis- 
pose of;  and  their  industry  extended  itself  on  the  continent,  as 
well  as  by  sea. 

China  at  present  trades  with  Corea,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  peopled  with  Tartars.  It  was  certainly  conquered 
by  them  several  times,  and  has  been  sometimes  enslaved  by,  and 
sometimes  independent  of,  the  Chinese;  to  whom  it  now  pays  tri- 
bute. Thither  they  carry  China-ware,  tea,  and  silks;  and,  in  re- 
turn, bring  home  hemp  and  cotton,  and  an  ordinary  sort  of  gin- 
seng. 

i'he  Tartars,  who  may  be  considered  as  foreigners,  purchase  of 
the  Chinese,  woollen  stuffs,  rice,  tea,  tobacco;  for  which  they  give 
them  sheep,  oxen,  furs,  and  chiefly  ginseng.  .  This  shrub  grows 
only  upon  the  highest  mountains,  in  the  thickest  forests,  and  about 
the  craggy  rocks.  The  stem  is  hairy,  straight,  round,  and  of  a  deep 
red,  except  towards  the  bottom,  where  it  becomes  whitish.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches.  Towards  the  top, 
it  throws  out  branches  which  bear  oblong  leaves,  that  are  small, 
woolly,  jagged,  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish  and 
glossy  on  the  back  The  age  of  the  shrub  is  known  by  the  shoots, 
and  the  older  it  is  the  better.  It  has  many  virtues;  but  it  is  chief- 
ly valued  for  being  a  strengthener  of  the  stomach,  and  a  purifier 
of  the  blood.  The  Chinese  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  never 
trunk  they  can  pay  too  dear  for  it.  The  government  sends  out 
ten  thousand  Tartar  soldiers  every  year  to  gather  this  plant,  and 
every  one  is  obliged  to  bring  two  ounces  of  the  best  ginseng  gra- 
tis, and  for  the  rest  they  are  paid  its  weight  in  silver.  Private 
persons  are  not  allowed  to  gather  it.  This  odious  prohibition  does 
not  prevent  their  going  in  search  of  it.  If  they  did  not  break  this 
unjust  law,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the  commodities 
they  buy  in  the  empire,  and  consequently   must  go  without  them. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  trade  of  China  with  the 
Russians.  At  present  it  is  of  little  consequence;  but  it  may,  and 
must  become  considerable. 

Their  trade  with  Lesser  Bucharia  is  nothing  more  than  barter- 
ing tea,  tobacco,  and  woollen  cloth  for  the  gold  dust  they  find  in 
their  streams,  when  the  snow  begins  to  melt.     If  ever  those  sava- 
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ges  learn  to  work  the  mines  that  their  mountains  are  full  of,  then- 
connections,  which  are  now  so  few,  will  soon  increase;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  far  they  may  be  extended. 

The  empire  is  parted  from  the  Mogul  dominions,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indies,  by  sands,  mountains,  and  rocks,  which  make 
all  communication  impracticable;  so  that  their  inland_  trade  is  so 
contracted,  that  it  does  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  millions  (on  an 
•average,  about  L,  372,000).  Their  trade  by  sea  is  more  consider- 
able. . 

It  is  supported  by  their  silks,  their  tea,  their  china,  and  some 
articles  of  less  consequence.  Japan  pays  the  Chinese  in  copper 
and  gold:  the  Philippines  with  piastres;  Bataviawith  pepper  and 
other  spices;  Siam  with  woods  for  dying,  and  with  varnish;  Ton- 
quin  with  silk,  and  Cochinchina  with  sugar  and  gold.  AH  these 
several  branches  put  together  may  amount  to  thirty  millions 
(L.1,312,500),  and  employ  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.  The  Chi- 
nese get  at  least  cent,  per  cent,  upon  these' articles,  of  which  Co- 
chinchina pays  half.  'Their  correspondents,  in  most  of  the  mar- 
kets they  frequent,  are  descendents  of  such  of  their  countrymen 
as  fled  from  their  own  country,  when  the  Tartars  made  themselves 
masters  of  it. 

The  trade  of  China,  which  to  the  north  does  not  exceed  far- 
ther than  Japan,  nor  to  the  east  beyond  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  the  Sound,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  carried  farther, 
if  the  Chinese  ship-builders  had  not  been  so  wedded  to  their  old 
customs,  and  had  condescended  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Those  who  first  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of  China  were_ admit- 
ted alike  into  all  the  roads.  Their  extreme  familiarity  with  the 
women,  their  violence  with  the  men,  and  repeated  acts  of  haugh- 
tiness and  indiscretion,  made  them  forfeit  that  privilege;  and  now 
they  are  only  suffered  to  put  in  at  Canton,  the  southermost  har- 
bour of  the  empire. 

This  city  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  a  large  river,  that: 
on  one  side  communicates  with  the  remotest  provinces,  by  means 
of  several  canals;  and,  on  the  other,  brings  up  the  largest  ships 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  Formerly  our  ships  were  to  be 
seen  there  intermixed  with  the  Chinese  vessels;  but  now  they 
oblige  all  European  ships  to  stop  at  Hoaung-pon,  four  leagues  from 
the  city.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fear  of  being  surprised  indu- 
ced them  to  take  this  precaution,  Or  whether  it  was  a  contrivance 
of  men  in  power  for  their  own  private  interest.  The  mistrustful 
and  rapacious  disposition  of  the  Chinese  might  give  room  for  both 
these  conjectures. 

This  regulation  did  not  affect  the  personal  situation  of  the  navi- 
gators; they  still  continued  to   enjoy  in  Canton  all  the  freedom 
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that  is  consistent  with  public  order.  Their  profession  inclined  their 
to  abuse  this  freedom;  and  they  soon  grew  tired  of  so  much  cir, 
cumspection  as  is  requisite  under  a  government  full  of  formalities' 
They  were  punished  for  their  imprudence,  and  forbidden  all  access 
to  men  in  power.  The  magistrate,  wearied  out  with  their  perpe- 
tual complaints,  would  no  longer  hear  them,  but  through  the  chan- 
nel of  interpreters,  who  were  dependent  on  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants. All  Europeans  were  ordered  to  reside  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  town,  that  was  allotted  to  them.  None  were  exempted 
but  such  as  .could  somewhere  find  a  person  who  would  be  answer- 
able for  their  good  behaviour.  The  restraints  were  made  still 
more  grievous  in  1760.  When  the  Court  was  informed  by  the 
English,  that  the  trade  laboured  under  scandalous  hardships,  they 
sent  Commissaries  from  Pekin,  who  were  bribed  by  the  parties 
accused.  Upon  the  report  made  by  these  corrupt  men,  all  the 
Europeans  were  confined  in  a  few  houses,  where  they  could  treat 
with  none  but  such  merchants  as  had  an  exclusive  privilege.  This 
monopoly  has  lately  been  abolished;  but;  the  other  grievances  still 
continue  the  same. 

These  mortifications  have  not  deterred  us  from  trading  with 
China.  We  continue  to  fetch  from  thence  tea,  china,  raw  silk, 
manufactured  silks,  varnish,  paper,  and  some  lesser  articles. 

The  Europeans  Tea  is  a  shrub  about  the  hei£ht  of  0llr 
buy  tea  at  China.  P0I1f  Rranate  or  myrtle.  It  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  are  sown  in  holes  three  or  four 
inches  deeply  Nothing  is  used  but  the  leaves.  It  bears  great 
plenty  when  it  is  three  years  old,  but  fewer  at  seven.  It  is  then 
cut  down  to  the  stem,  and  shoots  out  sprigs,  every  one  of  which 
bears  nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole  shrub. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  most  provinces  in  China;  but  is  not  equally 
good  every  where,  though  they  are  always  careful  to  place  it  in  a 
southern  aspect,  and  in  valleys.  That  which  grows  in  stony 
ground  is  far  preferable  to  what .  grows  in  a  light  soil;  but  the 
worst  sort  is  that  which  is  produced  in  a  clayish  ground. 

The  different  degree  of  perfection  in  tea  'is  owing  more  to  the 
season  in  which  it  is  gathered,  than  to  the  difference  of  soil. 

The  first  crop  is  gathered  in  March,  when  the  leaves  are  yet 
small,  h:iuler,  and  delicate,  and  this  is  called  imperial  tea,  because 
it  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  court,  and  people  of  fa- 
shion. The  second  crop  is  gathered  in  April;  the  leaves  are  then 
larger  and  more  spread,  but  of  lesser  quality  than  the  first.  The 
last  and  coarsest  tea  is  gathered  in  May.  It  is  closely  packed  up. 
in  common  pewter  boxes,  that  the  air  may  not  get  at  it,  which 
which  would  make  it  lose  its  flavour. 

Tea  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Chinese.  The  use  of  it  was 
not    introduced  from  vain  caprice.     Almost  throughout  the  em- 
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pire,  the  waters  are  unwholesome  and  nauseous.  Of  all  the  me- 
thods that  were  tried  to  better  them,  none  succeeded  so  well  as 
tea.  Upon  trial  it  was  thought  to  be  endued  with  many  virtues, 
and  extolled  as  an  excellent  dissolvent,  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  a 
strengthener  of  the  head  and  stomach,  and  a  promoter  of  digestion 
and  perspiration. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  first  Europeans  conceived  of  the 
inhabitants  of  China  induced  them  to  adopt  their  notion  of  tea, 
though  perhapsthey  over-rated  it.  We  caught  their  enthusiasm, 
and  it  has  continued  increasing  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  .Ame- 
rica, where  the  air  is  thick  and  loaded  with  vapours. 

Though,  in  general,  prejudice  goes  a  great  way,  yet  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  tea  produces  some  •  good  effects  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  universally  drunk;  they  cannot,  however,  be  any  where 
so  great  as  in  China.  We  know  the  Chinese  keep  the  best  tea 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  adulterate  what  is  intended  for  ex- 
portation, by  mixing  it  with  other  leaves,  which  resemble  those  of 
tea  in  shape,_but  may  not  have  the  same  properties.  We  likewise 
know,  that  since  the  exportation  has  been  so  great,  they  are  not  so 
curious  in  the  choice  of  the  soil,  nor  so  nice  in  the  preparing  of  it. 
Our  manner  of  using  it  may  likewise  contribute  to  lessen  its  vir- 
tues. We  drink  it  too  hot,  and  too  strong;  we  put  in  a  great  deal 
of  sugar,  frequently  perfumes,  and  sometimes  pernicious  liquors 
Independent  of  these  considerations,  its  coming  so  far  by  sea  is 
alone  sufficient  to  exhaust  most  of  its  salubrious  salts. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  pass  a  definitive  judgment  on  the  vir- 
tues of  tea,  till  it  is  transplanted  into  our  own  climates.  We  be- 
gan to  despair  of  success,  though  the  experiments  had  been  only 
made  with  seed,  and  it  is  said,  with  bad  seed.  At  last,  a  tree  has 
been  brought  over,  the  stem  of  which  measured  six  inches,  and  it 
has-been  put  into  the  bands  of  Linmeus,  the  most  celebrated  bo- 
tanist in  Europe.  He  has  found  means  to  preserve  it,  and  he  is 
Hi  hopes  he  will  be  able  to  propagate  it  in  open  air,  even  in 
bweden,  since  it  thrives  in  the  northern  parts  of  China.  It  will 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us,  if  we  can  cultivate  a  plant  at 
home,  which  can  never  suffer  more  by  change  of  soil,  than  by 
growing  musty  in  the  long  passage  it  must  undergo,  in  brin^inc; 
n-om  abroad.  It  is  not  long  since  we  had  as  little  prospect  of  at- 
taining tothe  art  of  making  china. 
_  Some  years  ago,  there  were  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Count  de  Caylus,  two  or  three  little  ■•e  Europeans 
fragments  of  a  vase,  supposed  to  be  Egyptian,  ^&\  Porcelain  in 
which  being  carefully  analysed,  proved  to  be  China- 
unglazed  china.  If  that  learned  man  has  not  been  misinformed, 
me  art  of  making  porcelain  was  already  known  in  the  flourishing 
■days  of  ancient  Egypt.     But,  without  some  more  authentic  monu 
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ments  than  a  single  fact,  we  must  not  rob  China  of  this  invention, 
where  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  greatest  antiquity. 

Egypt  is  supposed,  by  many,  to  have  the  pre-eminence  in  point 
of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to  its  foundation,  and  to  laws,  sciences, 
and  arts  in  general;  though  perhaps  China  may  •  have  as  good  a 
claim:  But  who  knows,  whether  these  two  empires  are  not  equally 
ancient,  and  have  not  received  all  their  social  institutions  from  a 
people  inhabiting  the  vast  region  that  divides  them?  "Whether  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  great  mountains  of  Asia,  after  wandering 
about  for  many  ages,  in  the  continent  that  makes  the  centre  of  our 
hemisphere,  have  not  insensibly  dispersed  along  the  coast  of  the 
surrounding  seas,  and  formed  themselves  into  separate  nations  in 
China,  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt?  Whether  the  successive  floods 
which  may  have  happened  in  that  part  of  the  world,  may  not  have 
hemmed  them  in*  and  confined  them  to  those  regions,  intersected 
with  mountains  and  desarts?  These  conjectures  are  not  altogether 
foreign  to  the  history  of  commerce,  as  that  must,  one  time  or  other, 
cast  a  greater  light  upon  the  general  history  of  mankind,  of  their 
nations,  opinions,  and  inventions  of  every  kind. 

The  art  of  making  porcelain  is,  if  not  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful, at  least,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  men  have  ever  discover- 
ed, as  neatness  is  preferable  to  finery. 

China  is  a  species  of  earthen  ware,  the  most  perfect  of  any.  It 
varies  in  colour,  texture,  and  transparency.  Transparency,  indeed, 
is  not  so  essential  to  it,  but  that  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  china  is 
not  possessed  of  this  quality. 

China  is  commonly  covered  with  white  or  coloured  varnish. 
This  varnish  is  nothing  but  a  layer  of  melted  glass,  which  must 
always  be  half  transparent.  This  is  styled  glazed  porcelain,  and  is 
properly  what  we  call  china;  and  the  unglazed  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  porcelain  biscuit.  This  is  intrinsically  as  good  as  the 
other,  but  is  neither  so  neat,  so  bright,  nor  so  beautiful. 

The  word  earthen-  ivare  suits  the  definition  of  china;  because, 
like  all  other  earthen  ware,  the  substance  of  it  is  pure  earth,  with- 
out any  alteration  from  art,  but  the  mere  division  of  its  parts.  No 
metallic  or  saline  substance  whatever  must  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion, not  even  in  the  glazing,  which  must  be  made  of  substances 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  simple. 

The  best  china,  and  commonly  the  closest,  is  that  which  is  made 
of  the  simplest  materials,  such  as  a  vitrisiable  stone,  and  a  pure 
and  white  clay.  On  this  last  substance  depend  the  closeness 
and  compactness  of  porcelain,  and,  indeed,  of  earthen  ■ware  in 
general. 

The  china  that  comes  from  Asia  is  divided  by  the  connoisseurs 
into  six  classes;  the  trouted  china,  the  old  white,  the  Japan,  the 
Chinese,    the   Chinese   Japan,    and   the   Indian.      These  several 
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appellations  rather  denote  a  difference  to  the  eye,  than  a  real 
distinction. 

The  trouted  china,  which,  no  doubt,  is  called  so  from  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  to  the  scales  of  a  trout,  appears  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  favours  most  of  the  infancy  of  the  art.  It  has  two 
imperfections.  The  paste  is  always  very  brown,  and  the  surface 
appears  full  of  cracks.  These  cracks  are  not  only  in  the  glazing, 
but  in  the  china  itself;  and,  therefore,  this  sort  is  hardly  transpa- 
rent, does  not  sound  well,  is  very  brittle/but  bears- the  fire  better 
than  any  other.  To  conceal  these  cracks,  they  paint  it  with  a  va- 
riety of  colours;  in  this  kind  of  ornament  consists  its  only  value. 
The  ease  with  which  Count  Lauragais  has  imitated  it,  has  convin- 
ced us,  that  it  is  only  an  imperfect  sort  of  china. 

The  old  white  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  whether  we  consider 
only  the  outside,  or  examine  the  inside;  and  this  kind  of  china  is 
very  valuable,  but  very  scarce,  and  but  little  used.  The  paste 
seems  to  be  extremely  short,  and  fit  only  for  small  vases,  figures, 
and  other  ornamental  china.  It  is  sold  in  trade  for  Japan,  though 
they  certainly  make  very  fine  china  of  this  sort  in  China.  It  is 
of  two  different  hues;  the  one  a  perfect  cream  colour,  the  other  a 
bluish  white,  which  makes  it  look  more  transparant.  The  glazing 
seems  to  be  more  incorporated  into  this  last.  They  have  tried  to 
imitate  this  sort  at  St  Cloud;  and  some  pieces  have  been  produc- 
ed that  looked  very  fine;  but  those  who  have  narrowly  examined 
them,  have  said,  they  were  no  better  than  frit  or  lead,  and  would 
not  stand  a  comparison. 

The  Japan  porcelain  is  not  so  easy  distinguished,  as  most  people 
imagine,  from  the  finest  sort  made  in  China.  A  skilful  adept 
whom  we  have  consulted,  pretends,  that  in  general  the  glazing  of 
the  true  Japan  is  whiter,  and  has  less  of  the  bluish  cast  thanthc 
porcelain  of  China;  that  the  ornaments  are  laid  on  with  less  pro- 
fusion; that  the  blue  is  brighter,  and  the  patterns  and  flowers  not 
so  whimsical,  and  better  copied  from  nature.  His  opinion  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  some  writers,  who  tell  us, 
that  the  Chinese,  who  trade  to  Japan,  bring  home  some  pieces  of 
china  that  make  more  show  than  their  own,  but  are  not  so  solid; 
and  that  they  serve  to  decorate  their  apartments,  but  they  never 
use  them,  because  they  will  not  bear  the  fire  well.  All  china  glaz- 
ed with  coloured  varnish,  whether  sea-green,  bluish,  or  purple, 
he  believes  to  be  Chinese.  All  the  Japan  we  have  here  comes 
from  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  Europeans  that  are  suffered  to 
come  into  that  empire.  Possibly  they  may  have  picked  it  out  of 
the  porcelains  brought  thither  every  year  by  the  Chinese,  or  they 
may  have  bought  it  at  Canton.  In  either  case,  the  distinction 
between  the  porcelain  of  Japan,  and  that  of  China,  would  be  false 
m  fact,  and  founded  on  nothing  but  prejudice.     The  result,  how- 
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ever,  of  this  opinion  is,  that  what  is  sold  here  for  Japan  is  very 
fine  china.  " 

There  is  less  doubt  about  what  we  call  porcelain  of  China;  the  <rlaz- 
inghas  a  bluer  cast  than  that  of  Japan;  it  is  more  highly  coloured 
and  the  patterns   are   more  whimsical.     The   paste   is  'in  general 
whiter,   and   more  compact;  the  grain  finer  and   closer,  and  the 
china  thinner.     Amongst  the  several  sorts  made  in  "China,  there  is 
one  very  ancient;   it   is   coarse,   thick,  and  heavy.     Some  of  this 
sort  is  trouted,  and  the  grain  is  often  dry  and  brown.    That  which 
is  not  trouted  has  a  good  sound;  but  both  want  transparency.     It 
is  sold  for  old  china,   and   the  finest   pieces  are  supposed  to  come 
from   Japan.     It  was  originally  a  better    sort    of    earthen  ware 
rather  than  a  true  porcelain;  time  and   experience  may  have  im- 
proved it.      It  is  grown  more  transparent,   and   the  colours  being 
more  carefully  .laid  on,   they  look  brighter.     The  essential  diffe- 
rence between  this  and  other  china  is,  that  this  is  made  of  a  shorter 
paste,  and  is  very  hard  and  solid.     The  pieces  of  this  china  have 
always  at  the  bottom  the  marks  of  three  or  four  supporters,  which 
were  put  to  prevent  its  giving  way  in  baking.    By  this  contrivance 
they  have  succeeded  in  making  very  large  pieces  of  china.    Those 
that  are  not  of  this  sort,  and  which  are  called  modern  Chinese,  are 
of  a  longer  paste,  and  finer  grain,  and  are  higher  glazed,  whiter, 
and  clearer.     They  seldom  have  the  marks  of  the  supporters,  and 
their  transparency  has  nothing  glassy  in  it.     All  that  is  made  with 
this  paste  is  easily  turned,  so  that  the  workman's  hand  appears  to 
have  glided  over  it,  as  over  a  fine  smooth  clay.     There  is  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  this  sort  of  China,  both  as  to  form,  colouring,  work- 
manship, and  price. 

A  fifth  sort  is  what  we  call  Chinese  japan,  because  it  unites  the 
ornaments  of  the  porcelain,  which  is  thought  to  come  from  Japan, 
with  those  that  are  more  in  the  Chinese  taste.  Of  this  kind  of 
china,  some  is  ornamented  with  a  very  fine  blue,  and  with  white 
scrolls.  The  glazing  is  a  true  white  enamel;  whereas  that  of  the 
other  sorts  is  half  transparent;  for  the  Chinese  varnish  is  never 
entirely  so. 

The  colours  in  general  are  laid  on  in  the  same  manner,  both  on 
the  true  china  and  in  the  imitations  of  it.  The  first  and  most 
solid  of  them  is  the  blue  that  is  extracted  from  smalt,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  calx  of  cobalt.  This  colour  is  commonly 
laid  on  before  the  pieces  are  either  glazed  or  baked,  so  that  the 
glazing  that  is  put  on  afterwards  serves  as  a  dissolvent.  All  the 
other  colours,  and  even  the  blue  that  enters  into  the  composition 
on  the  pallet,  are  laid  on  over  the  glazing,  and  must  first  be  mixed 
up  and  ground  with  a  saline  substance  or  calx  of  lead,  that  favour 
their  ingress  into  the  glazing.  It  is  a  pretty  common  thing  for 
the  Chinese  to  colour  the  whole  of  the  elazinsr;  then  the  colour  is 
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laid  on  neither  over  nor  under,  but  incorporates  into  the  glazing 
itself.  Some  very  extraordinary  fanciful  ornaments  are  made  in 
this  manner.  Whatever  way  the  colours  are  applied,  they  are 
commonly  extracted  from  cobalt,  gold,  iron,  mineral  earths,  and 
copper.  That  which  is  extracted  from  copper  is  a  very  delicate 
colour,  and  requires  great  nicety  in  the  preparation. 

All  the  sorts  of  china  we  have  described  are  made  at  King-to- 
ching,  an  immense  town  in  the  province  of  Kiamsi.  This  manu- 
facture employs  five  hundred  furnaces,  and  a  million  of  men.  They 
have  tried  .to  imitate  it  at  Pekin  and  other  places  of  the  empire, 
but  have  not  succeeded  any  where,  though  they  employed  the 
same  workmen,  and  used  the  same  materials;  so  that  they  have 
universally  given  up  this  branch  of  industry,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canton,  where  they  make  a  sort  of  china,  that  is 
known  here  by  the  name  of  India  china.  The  paste  is  long  and 
yielding;  but,  in  general,  the  colours,  especially  the  blue,  and  the 
red  of  mars,  are  far  inferior  to  what  comes  from  Japan  and  the 
interior  parts  of  China.  All  the  colours,  except  the  blue,  stand 
up  in  lumps,  and  are  very  badly  laid  on.  This  is  the  only  china 
that  has  purple;  which  has  given  rise  to  that  foolish  notion  of  its 
being  painted  in  Holland.  Most  of  the  cups  and  plates,  and  other 
vessels  our  merchants  bring  home,  are  of  this  manufacture,  which 
is  less  esteemed  in  China  than  our  delft  is  here. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  this  art  amongst  us.  It  has 
succeeded  best  in  Saxony.  Theirs  is  true  china,  and  probably 
composed  of  very  simple  materials,  though  prepared  and  mixed 
with  more  art  than  in  Asia.  This  curious  preparation,  together 
with  the  scarcity  of  the  materials,  is  no  doubt  the  cause  why  the 
Dresden  china  is  so  dear.  As  there  is  but  one  sort  of  paste  that 
comes  from  that  manufacture,  it  has  been  surmised,  and  not  with- 
out some  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Saxons  were  only  in  pos- 
session of  their  own  secret,  and  by  no  means  of  the  art  of  making 
china.  What  seems  to  confirm  this  suspicion  is  the  great  affinity 
between  the  Saxon  and  other  German  china,  which  seems  to  be 
made  upon  the  same  principle. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain  no  china  is  higher 
glazed,  smoother,  better  shaped,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or 
more  solid  and  durable.  It  will  resist  a  fierce  fire  much  longer 
than  many  of  the  sorts  made  in  China.  The  colours  are  finely 
disposed,  and  executed  in  a  masterly  manner;  none  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  glazing;  they  are  blended  with  great  exactness; 
they  are  bright,  without  being  drowned  and  chilled,  like  most  of 
those  made  at  Sevre. 

This  reminds  us  to  take  notice  of  the  china  made  in  France. 
This,  like  the  English  china,  is  only  made  with  frit,  that  is,  with 
stones  that  are  not  fusible  in  themselves,  but  receive  a  beginning 
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of  fusion  from  the  mixture  of  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  salt- 
and  accordingly  it  is  more  glassy,  of  a  looser  texture,  and  more 
brittle  than  any  other.  That  of  Sevre,  which  is  by  far  the  worst 
of  all,  and  always  looks  yellowish  and  dirty,  which  betrays  the 
lead  they  put  into  the  glazing,  has  no  other  merit  than  what  it  de- 
rives from  the  capital  hands  that  are  employed  for  the  patterns 
and  the  penciling:  These  great  masters  have  displayed  so  much 
taste  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  pieces,  that  they  will  be  the 
admiration  of  posterity;  but,  in  itself,  this  ware  will  never  be' more 
than  an  object  of  taste,  luxury,  and  expence.  The  supporters  of 
the  manufacture  will  always  be  a  principal  cause  of  its  clearness. 

All  china,  when  it  receives  the  last  operation  of  the  fire,  is  ac- 
tually in  a  state  that  has  a  tendency  to  fusion,  and  is  soft  and  plia- 
ble, like  red  hot  iron.  There  is  none  but  what  will  bend  and  give 
way  when  it  is  in  that  state.  If  the  pieces,  when  they  are  turned, 
•are  thicker,  or  project  more  on  one  side  than  another,  the  strong- 
est will  infallibly  bear  away  the  weakest;  they  will  warp  to  that 
side,  and  the  piece  is  spoiled.  They  guard  against  this  inconve- 
nience by  propping  it  up  with  bits  of  china  made  of  the  same  paste 
of  different  shapes,  which  they  apply  under  or  against  the  parts 
that  project,  and  are  most  in  danger  of  warping.  As  all  china 
shrinks  in  baking,  the  substance  of  the  props  must  not  only  be 
such  as  will  shrink  too,  but  such  as  will  shrink  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  piece  they  are  intended  to  support.  As  the  different 
pastes  do  not  shrink  alike,  it  follows-,  that  the  props  must  be  of 
the  same  paste  with  the  piece  that  is  baking. 

The  softer  the  china-is,  and  the  more  inclining  to  vitrification, 
the  more  it  needs  to  be  propped  up.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
Sevre  china;  the  paste  is  very  costly,  and  very  often  more  of  it  is 
wasted  in  props,  than  goes  to  the  making  of  the  piece  itself.  The 
necessity  of  this  expensive  method  draws  on  another  inconveni- 
ence. The  glazing  cannot  be  baked  at  the  same  time  with  the 
china,  which  therefore  must  go  twice  into  the  furnace.  The 
porcelain  made  in  China,  and  the  best  imitations  of  it,  being  of  a 
stiffer  paste,  and  less  susceptible  of  vitrification,  have  seldom  any 
occasion  for  props,  and  are  baked  ready  glazed.  They  therefore 
consume  much  less  paste,  are  seldom  spoiled,  take  up  less  time, 
need  less  firing,  and  give  less  trouble. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  in  favour  of  the  superiority 
of  Asiatic  china,  that  it  resists  fire  better  than  ours;  that  all  Eu- 
ropean china  will  melt  in  that  of  Saxony,  but  that  the  Dresden  it- 
self will  melt  in  the  India  China.  This  assertion  is  utterly  false,  if 
taken  in  its  full  extent.  Few  porcelains  of  china  stand  the  fire  so 
well  as  the  Dresden;  they  spoil  and  bubble  in  the  fire,  which  bakes 
that  made  by  Count  Lauragais;  but  that  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence.    China  is  not  intended  to  go  back  into  the  furnace  when 
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once  it  comes  out,   nor  is  it  destined  to  bear,  the  action  of  an  in- 
tense fire. 

It  is  in  point  of  solidity  that  the  foreign  china  truly  excels  that 
of. Europe;  it  is  by  the  property  of  heating  quicker,  and  with  less 
risk,  and  safely  bearing  the  sudden  impression  of  cold  or  hot  li- 
quors; it  is  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  moulded  and 
baked,  which  is  an  inestimable  advantage,  as  they  can  make  pieces 
of  all  sizes  with  great  ease,  and  bake  them  without  any  risk,  that 
they  can  afford  them  so  cheap  as  to  render  them  of  general  use, 
and  consequently  an  object  of  a  more  extensive  trade. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  India  China  is,  that  the  same 
paste  is  very  useful  for  making  crucibles,  and  a  thousand  such  im- 
plements used  in  the  other  arts.  These  vessels  not  only  resist  the 
fire  longest,  but  communicate  nothing  of  their  substance  to  what 
is  melted  in  them.  Their  substance  is  so  pure,  so  white,  so  com- 
pact, and  so  hard,  that  it  will  scarcely  melt  at  all,  and  gives  no  tinge 
to  any  thing. 

France  is  at  the  eve  of  enjoying  all  these  advantages.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Count  Lauragais,  who  has  long  been  in  search  of  the  se- 
cret of  the  Chinese,  has  at  last  made  some  china  that  is  very  like 
it.  His  materials  have  the  same  properties;  and  if  they  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  at  least  they  are  species  of  the  same  genus.  Like 
the  Chinese,  he  can  make  his  paste  long  or  short,  and  follow  ei- 
ther his  own  or  some  other  process.  His  china  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  Chinese  in  point  of  pliableness,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  point  of 
glazing;  perhaps,  too,  it  takes  the  colours  better.  If  he  can  bring 
it  to  have  as  line  and  as  white  a  grain,  we  may  give  up  the  porce- 
lain of  China;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  abandon  their  silk. 

The  annals  of  that  empire  ascribe  the  dis- 
covery of  silk  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  em- 
peror Hoangti.  The  empresses  amused  them- 
selves with  breeding  worms,  drawing  the  silk,  and  working  it.  It 
is  even  said,  that  in  the  interior  part  of  the  palace,  there  was  a 
piece  of  ground  which  was  set  apart  for  the  culture  of  mulberry 
trees.  The  empress,  attended  by  the  chief  ladies  of  her  court, 
went  herself  and  gathered  the  leaves  of  the  lower  branches  that 
were  within  her  reach.  This  wise  policy  so  much  promoted  this 
branch  of  industry,  that  the  nation,  which  before  was  only  clothed 
in  skins,  soon  appeared  dressed  in  silk.  Plenty  was  soon  followed 
by  perfection.  They  were  indebted  for  this  last  advantage  to  the 
writings  of  some  ingenious  men,  and  even  of  some  ministers,  who 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  attend  to  this  new  art.  All 
China  learned,  from  their  theory,  every  thing  belonging  to  it. 

The  art  of  breeding  silk  worms,  and  of  spinning  and  weaving 
their  silk,  spread  from  China  to  India  and  Persia,  where  it  made 
no  very  rapid  progress;  if  it  had,  Rome  would  not,  at  the  end  of 
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the  third  century,  have  given  a  pound  of  gold  for  a  pound  of  silk. 
Greece  having  adopted  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, silks  became  a  little  more  known,  but  did  not  ^row  common. 
They  were  long  considered  as  an  article  of  grandeur;  and  reserved 
for  the  most  eminent  stations,  and  the  greatest  solemnities.  At 
last  Roger  king  of  Sicily  sent  for  workmen  from  Athens;  and  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  soon  extended. from  that  island  to  the 
neighbouring  continent.  Other  countries  in  Europe  wished  to 
partake  of  an  advantage  that  procured  so  much  wealth  to  Italy, 
and  they  attained  to  it  after  several  fruitless  attempts.  However, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  some  other  cause,  it  has  not 
succeeded  every  where  alike. 

The  silks  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Reggio,  whether  in  organzin, 
or  in  tram,  are  all  ordinary  silks;  but  they  are  useful,  and  even  ne- 
cessary for  brocades,  for  embroidery,  and  for  all  works  that  re- 
quire strong  silk. 

The  other  Italian  silks,  those  of  Novi,  Venice,  Tuscan,  Milan, 
Montserrat,  Bergamo,  and  Piedmont,  are  used  in  organzin  for  the 
warp,  though  they  are  not  all  equally  fine  and  good.  The  Bo- 
logna silks  were  long  preferred  to  all  the  rest.  Since  those  of  Pi- 
edmont have  been  improved,  they  justly  claim  the  preference,  as 
being  the  most  even,  the  finest,  and  the  lightest.  Those  of  Ber- 
gamo come  nearest  to  them. 

Though  the  Spanish  silks  in  general  are  very  fine,  those  of  Va- 
lencia are  by  much  the  best.  They  are  all  fit  for  any  kind  of 
work;  their  only  fault  is  being  rather  too  oily,  which  is  a  great 
derriment  to  the  dye. 

The  French  silks  excel  most  others  in  Europe,  and  are  infe- 
rior to  none  but  those  of  Piedmont  and  Bergamo  in  point  of  light- 
ness. '  In  other  respects,  they  are  brighter  coloured  than  those 
of  Piedmont;  and  more  even  and  stronger  than  those  of  Bergamo. 
Some  years  ago,  France  produced  six  thousand  quintals  of  silk, 
which  sold  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  livres  (from  about  13s.  to 
about  18s.  6d.)  a  pound  of  fourteen  ounces.  At  the  average. of 
eighteen  livres  (15s.  9d.),  it  produced  an  income  of  ten  millions 
(L.  437,500).  When  the  new  plantations  have  made  the  progress 
that  is  expected  from  them,  France  will  be  eased  of  the  annual 
'outgoings  for  this  article,  which  are  still  considerable*. 

The  variety  of  silks  produced  in  Europe  has  not  yet  enabled  us 
to  do  without  the  Chinese.  Though,  in  general,  it  is  uneven  and 
heavy,  it  will  always  be  in  request  for  its  whiteness.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  derive  this  advantage  from  nature;   but  it  is  more 


•  The  books  of  the  Custom-house  evidence,  that,  since  1739  till  1746,  that  king- 
dom has  bought  every  year  768,024  pounds  of  silk,  1 37,734  pounds  of  coarse  doth, 
•and  3457  pounds  of  unwrought  silk. 
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natural  to  suppose,  that  when  they  draw  the  silk,  the  Chinese  put 
some  ingredient  into  the  bason,  that  has  the  property  of  expelling 
all  heterogeneous  substances,  or  at  least  the  coarsest  parts.  The 
little  waste  there  is  in  this  silk,  compared  to  any  other,  when  it  is 
boiled  for  dying,  seems  to  give  great  weight  to  this  conjecture. 

However  this  be, .  the  Chinese  silk  is  so  inimitably  white,  that 
no  other  will  do  for  blondes  and  gauzes.  All  our  endeavours  to 
substitute  our  own  in  the  blonde  manufactures,  have  been  in  vain, 
whether  we  have  made  use  of  prepared  or  unprepared  silk.  The 
trials  upon  gauze  have  not  been  quite  so  unsuccessful.  The 
whitest  Trench  and  Italian  silks  have  been  tried,  and  seemed  to 
answer  pretty  well;  but  neither  the  colour  nor  the  dressing  were 
so  perfect  as  with  the  Chinese  silk. 

In  the  last  century,  the  Europeans  drew  very  little  silk  from 
China.  Our  own  was  sufficient  for  black  and  coloured  gauze,  and 
for  cat-gut,  that  was  then  in  fashion.  The  taste  that  has  prevail- 
ed for  these  forty  years,  and  particularly  the  last  twenty-five,  for 
white  gauzes  and  blondes,  has  gradually  increased  the  consump- 
tion of  that  eastern  commodity.  In  later  times,  it  has  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand  weight  a-year,  of  which  France  has  always  ta- 
ken near  three-fourths.  This  importation  has  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  in  1766,  the  English  alone  imported  a  hundred  and 
four  thousand  weight:  as  it  could  not  be  all  consumed  in  gauze  and 
blonde,  the  manufacturers  have  used  it  for  tabbies  and  hosiery. 
The  stockings  made  of  this  silk  are  of  a  beautiful  white,  that  never 
changes,  but  are  not  near  so  fine  as  others. 

Besides  this  silk,  so  remarkable  for  its  whiteness,  which  comes 
chiefly  from  the  province  of  Tche-Kiang,  and  is  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Nankeen  silk,  which  is  the  place  where  most  of  it 
is  prepared,  China  produces  ordinary  silks,  which  we  call  Canton. 
As  these  are  only  fit  for  some  kinds  of  tram,  and  are  as  dear  as 
our  own,  which  answers  the  same  purpose,  very  few  are  imported. 
What  the  English  and  Dutch  bring  home,  does  not  exceed  five  or 
six  thousand.  The  manufactured  silks  are  a  much  more  confider- 
able  article. 

The  Chinese  are  as  ingenious  in  weaving  their  silks  as  they  are 
in  preparing  them.  This  does  not  extend  to  those  that  are  mixed 
with  gold  and  silver.  Their  artists  have  never  known  how  to 
draw  or  spin  these  metals;  and  their  ingenuity  goes  no  further 
than  rolling  up  their  silks  in  gilt  paper,  or  putting  them  upon  the 
paper  after  they  are  wove.     Both  methods  are  equally  bad. 

Though,  in  general,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  taken  with  glitter 
than  with  true  excellence,  we  have  never  been  tempted  to  buy 
these  stuffs.  We  have  been  equally  disgusted  at  the  awkwardness 
of  their  patterns.  They  exhibit  nothing  but  distorted  figures,  and 
unmeaning  groupes;  they  discover  not  any  idea  in  the  disposition 
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of  the  lights  and  shades,  nor  any  of  that  elegance  and  ease  that  ap- 
pear in  the  works  of  our  good  artists.  There  is  a  stiffness  and  a 
want  of  freedom  in  all  they  do,  that  is  displeasing  to  persons  of  any 
taste:  all  savours  of  their  particular  turn  of  mind,  which  is  desti- 
tute of  vivacity  and  elevation. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  us  bear  with  those  faults,  in  all  such 
of  their  works  as  represent  flowers,  birds,  or  trees,  is,  that  none 
of  those  objects  are  raised.  The  figures  are  painted  upon  the  silk 
itself  with  indelible  colours-,  and  yet  the  deception  is  so  complete, 
that  all  these  objects  appear  to  be  brocaded  or  embroidered. 

As  for  their  plain  silks,  they  want  no  recommendation,  for  they 
are  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  so  are  their  colours,  especially  the 
green  and  the. red.  The  white  of  their  damasks  has  something 
extremely  pleasing.  The  Chinese  use  for  them  none  but  the  silk 
of  Tche-Kiang.  They  thoroughly  boil  the  warp,  as  we  do,  but 
only  half  boil  the  woof.  This  method  gives  the  damask  more  sub- 
stance and  stiffness.  It  has  a  reddish  cast,  without  being  yellow, 
which  looks  delightfully,  and  has  not  that  glare  that  dazzles  the 
sight.  This  pleasing  white  is  likewise  observable  in  the  Chinese 
varnish. 

Varnish  is  a  kind  of  liquid  gum,  of  a  reddish 
colour.  That  of  Japan  is  preferable  to  that  of  Ton- 
quin  and  Siam;  and  these  are  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  Cambodia.  The  Chinese  buy  it  at  all  these  mar- 
kets, because  what  several  of  their  own  provinces 
afford  is  not  sufficient  for  their  consumption.  The 
tree  that  yields  this  gum  is  called  Tsi-chu,  and  re- 
sembles the  ash,  both  in  the  bark  and  the  leaf.  It  never  grows 
above  fifteen  feet,  and  the  stem  commonly  measures  two  feet  and 
a  half.  It  bears  neither  flowers  nor  fruit,  but  is  propagated  in 
the  following  manner: 

In  the  spring,  when  the  sap  of  the  Tsi-chu  begins  to  show  it- 
self, they  choose  the  strongest  shoot  that  grows  out  of  the  stem,  and 
daub  it  all  over  with  yellow  earth;  then  wrap  it  round  with  a  mat, 
to  protect  it  from  the  impression  of  the  air.  If  it  strikes  root 
quickly,  they  cut  it  oft",  and  plant  it  in  autumn;  but  if  it  proves 
backward,  they  put  it  off"  to  another  opportunity.  At  whatever 
season  it  is  done,  the  young  plant  must  be  preserved  from  the  ants, 
which  is  done  by  filling  the  hole  with  ashes. 

The  Tsi-chu  yields  no  varnish  till  it  is  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
and  then  it  comes  in  summer.  It  distils  from  incisions  made  at 
different  distances  in  the  bark,  and  runs  into  a  shell  that  is  fixed 
at  each  incision.  They  reckon  it  a  good  crop  when  they  get 
twenty  pounds  of  varnish  in  one  night  out  of  a  thousand  trees.  This 
gum  is  so  prejudicial,  that  those  who  work  with  it  are  obliged  to 
vise-  constant  precautions  to  guard  against  its  malignancy.    The 
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workmen  rub  their  hands  and  faces  with  rape  oil,  before  they  be- 
gin and  after  they  have  done  their  work,  and  wear  a  mask,  gloves, 
boots,  and  a  breast-plate. 

There  are  two  ways  of  using  the  varnish.  The  first  is  to  rub 
the  wood  with  a  particular  sort  of  oil  they  have  in  China;  and 
whenever  it  is  dry,  they  lay  on  the  varnish.  It  is  so  transparent, 
that  the  veins  of  the  wood  are  seen  through  it,  if- it  is  laid  on  but 
two  or  three  times.  If  it  is  repeatedly  laid  on  it,  it  may  be  brought 
to  shine  like  a  looking  glass.  The  other  way  is  more  complicated. 
By  means  of  mastick,  they  glue  a  kind  of  pasteboard  over  the 
wood.  On  this  smooth  and  solid  ground,  they  spread  several  lay- 
ers of  varnish.  It  must  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  liquid;  and, 
in  this  just  medium,  the  skill  of  the  artist  principally  consists. 

Whichever  way  the  varnish  is  laid  on,  it  effectually  preserves 
the  wood  from  decaying.  The  worm  can  hardly  get  at  it,  and  the 
damp  not  at  all;  and,  with  a  little  care,  no  smell  will  remain  in  it. 

This  varnish  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  solid.  It  will  take  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  the  different  colours.  Upon  it  are  painted  figures, 
landscapes,  palaces,  hunting  parties,  and  battles.  In  short,  it 
would  want  nothing,  if  the  badness  of  the  Chinese  drawings  did 
not  generally  spoil  it. 

Varnishing  requires  much  pains,  and  constant  attention.  The 
varnish  must  be  laid  on  nine  or  ten  times  at  least,  and  cannot  be 
spread  too  thin.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the 
layers,  that  they  may  have  time  to  dry.  A  longer  time  still  must 
be  allowed  between  the  last  layer  and  the  polishing,  painting,  and 
gilding.  A  whole  summer  is  hardly  sufficient  for  all  this  proce'ss  at 
Nanking,  whose  manufactures  supply  the  court,  and  the  chief 
cities  of  the  empire.  It  goes  on  quicker  at  Canton.  As  there  is 
a  great  demand  of  these  works  for  Europe,  and  as  the  Europeans 
will  have  them  made  their  own  way,  and  allow  but  a  short  time  to 
complete  them,  they  are  hurried  over.  As  the  artist  has  not  time 
to  make  them  good,  all  his  ambition  is  to  make  them  pleasing  to 
the  eye.     Paper  is  not  subject  to  the  same  imperfections. 

Originally  the  Chinese  wrote  with  a  steel  bodkin  upon  wooden 
tablets,  which  being  tacked  together,  made  a  volume.  They  after- 
wards traced  their  characters  upon  pieces  of  silk  or  linen,  cut  as 
long  and  as  broad  as  they  choose  them.  At  last  they  found  out  the 
secret  of  making  paper,  about  sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  this- paper  is  made  with  silk;  but 
whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  must 
know,  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  silk,  so  as  that  it  can  be 
wrought  into  an  uniform  paste.  The  good  Chinese  paper  is  made 
with  cotton,  and  would  be  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  ours,  if  it 
was  as  durable. 

The  ordinary  paper,  which  is  not  intended  for  writing,  is  made 
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of  the  first  or  second  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  the  elm,  the  cot- 
ton tree,  and  chiefly  of  the  bamboo.  These  substances,  after  rot- 
ting in  muddy  water,  are  buried  in  lime;  then  bleached  in  the  sun, 
and  boiled  in  coppers  to  a  fluid  paste,  which  is  spread  upon  hurdles, 
and  hardens  into  sheets,  that  measure  ten  or  twelve  feet,  or  more. 
This  is  the  paper  that  the  Chinese  use  for  furniture.  It  has  a  verv 
pleasing  effect  by  its  brilliancy,  and  by  the  variety  of  forms  into 
which  their  ingenuity  has  found  means  to  turn  it  *. 

Though  this  paper  is  apt  to  crack,  to  take  the  damp,  or  to  be 
worm-eaten,  it  is  become  an  article  of  trade.  Europe  has  borrowed 
from  Asia  the  notion  of  furnishing  closets,  and  making  screens 
with  it.  That  taste,  however,  now  begins  to  wear  off.  We  al- 
ready discard-the  Chinese  for  the  English  paper,  and  shall  cer- 
tainly keep  to  that,  when  it  has  attained  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  French  begin  to  imitate  this  novelty;  and  probably 
all  nations  will  adopt  it.. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  the  Europeans  bring 
from  China,  ink,  camphor,  borax,  rhubarb,  gumlac,  and  rat- 
tans, a  kind  of  cane  that  serves  to  make  arm-chairs;  and  former- 
ly they  brought  gold. 

In  Europe  a  mark  of  gold  is  worth  about  fourteen  marks  and  a 
half  of  silver.  If  there  was  a  country  where  it  was  worth  twenty, 
our  merchants  would  carry  gold  thither  to  change  it  with  silver. 
They  would  bring  us  back  that  silver,  to  change  it  with  us  for 
gold,  which  they  would  again  carry  abroad  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  would  go  on  so,  till  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  eame 
to  be  much  the  same  in  both  countries.  It  was  upon  this  principle 
that  we  continued  for  a  great  while  to  send  silver  to  China,  to  bar- 
ter it  for  gold.  We  got  45  per  cent,  by  this  traffic.  It  was  never 
carried  on  by  the  charter  companies;  because  the  profit  they  made 
upon  the  markets  was  so  •  much  greater  than  this,  as  great  as  it 
may  appear,  that  they  never  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  be 
concerned  in  it.  Their  agents,  who  had  not  their  choice,  attended 
to  these  speculations  for  their  own  profit.  They  pursued  them  with 
such  eagerness,  that  in  a  short  time  the  traffic  did  not  bring  in  e- 
nough  to  be  worth  continuing.  Gold  is  dearer  or  cheaper  at  Can- 
ton, according  to  the  season  of  the  year:  it  is  much  cheaper  from 
the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  May,  than  the  rest  of  the 
vear,  when  the  road  is  full  of  foreign  ships.  Yet  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable season,  no  more  than  eighteen  per  cent,   is  to  be  got, 

*  To  glaze  their  paper,  the  Chinese  do  not  use  paste  as  we  do,  but  allum  water, 
which  gives  it  an  extraordinary  lustre.  If  they  want  to  silver  it,  they  reduce  to 
dust  ising-glass  and  allum  mixed  together,  and  throw  gently  that  dust  on  a  leaf,  done 
over  with  paste  made  up  of  the  skin  of  an  ox  mixed  with  allum,  that  the  particles 
of  the  ising-glass  may  stick  to  it.  When  the  leaf  is  dry,  they  rub  it  with  the  towof 
fresh  cottoti,  in  order  to  smooth  it,  and  to  rub  off  the  superfluity  of  the  jsijig-glass. 
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which  is  not  enough  to  tempt  any  body.  The  only  agents  who 
have  not  been  sufferers  by  the  cessations  of  this  trade,  are  those 
of  the  French  Company,  who  were  never  allowed  to  be  concerned 
in  it.  The  directors  reserved  that  profit  for  themselves  alone. 
Many  attempted  it;  but  Castanier  was  the  only  one  who  acted  as 
a  capital  trader.  He  sent  goods  to  Mexico;  these  were  sold  for 
piastres,  which  were  carried  to  Acapulco,  then  to  the  Philippines, 
and  from  thence  to  China,  where  they  were  bartered  for  gold. 
That  able  man,  by  this  judicious  circulation,  had  opened  a  track, 
which  it  is  surprising  nobody  else  has  since  pursued. 

All  the  European  nations  who  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone  go 
to  China.  The  Portuguese  first  landed  there.  The  Chinese  gave 
them  the  town  of  Macao,  which  was  built  upon  a  barren  and  rugged 
spot,  on  the  point  of  a  little  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Can- 
ton, and  with  it  a  territory  of  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
They  obtained  the  disposal  of  the  road,  which  is  too  narrow,  but 
safe  and  commodious,  engaging  themselves  to  pay  to  the  empire  all 
the  duties  to  be  levied  on  the  ships  that  should  come  in;  and  they 
purchased  the  freedom  of  erecting  fortifications  by  engaging  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  37,500  livres  (L.  1640  12s.  6d.)  As  long  as  the 
court  of  Lisbon  maintained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seas,  this 
place  was  a  famous  mart.  It  decayed  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  insensibly  came  to  nothing.  Macao  has  no 
farther  connection  with  the  mother  country,  and  has  no  naviga- 
tion but  the  fitting  out  of  three  small  vessels,  one  for  Timor,  and 
two  for  Goa.  Till  1744,  the  poor  remains  of  that  once  flourish- 
ing colony  still  enjoyed  some  kind  of  independence.  The  mur- 
der of  a  Chinese  determined  the  viceroy  of  Canton  to  apply  to  his 
court  for  a  magistrate  to  instruct  and  govern  the  barbarians  of 
Macao;  these  were  the  very  words  of  his  petition.  The  court  sent 
a  Mandarine,  who  took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  his 
master.  He  disdained  to  live  among  foreigners,  who  are  always 
held  in  great  contempt,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  the  distance  of 
a  league  from  the  town. 

The'Dutch  met  with  still  worse  treatment  about  a  century  ago. 
Those  republicans,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ascendent  they  had 
taken  over  the  Asiatic  seas,  had  been  excluded  from  China  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Portuguese,  at  last  got  access  to  their  ports.  Not 
content  with  the  precarious  footing  they  had  got  there,  they  at- 
tempted to  erect  a  fort  near  Hoaung-pon,  under  pretence  of  build- 
ing a  ware-house.  It  is  said  their  scheme  was,  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  lord  it  alike 
over  the  Chinese  and  foreigners  who  wanted  to  trade  to  Canton. 
The  former  saw  through  their  project  sooner  than  was  consistent 
with  their  interest.  They  were  all  massacred;  and  it  was  a  great 
while  before  that  nation  durst  appear  upon   the  coasts  of  China. 

vol.  I.  3  K 
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They  were  seen  there  again  about  the  year  1730.  The  first  ships 
that  landed  there  came  from  Java.  They  brought  various  commo- 
dities of  the  growth  of  India  in  general,  and  of  their  own  colonies 
in  particular,  and  bartered  them  for  those  of  the  country.  The 
managers,  wholly  intent  upon  pleasing  the  council  of  Batavia,  from 
whom  they  immediately  received  their  orders,  and  from  whom  they 
expected  their  promotion,  thought  of  nothing  but  disposing  of  the 
goods  to  the  best  advantage,  without  minding  what  they  took  in  re- 
turn. The  Company  soon  found,  that,  at  this  rate,  their  sales  could 
never  stand  in  competition  with  those  of  their  rivals.  This  consi- 
deration determined  them  to  send  ships  directly  from  Europe 
with  money.  They  touch  at  Batavia,  where  they  take  in  such 
commodities  of  the  country  as  are  fit  for  China,  and  return  di- 
rectly into  our  latitudes,  with  much  better  ladings  than  formerly, 
but  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  English. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  have  traded  to  China,  the  Dutch  have 
been  the  most  constant.  They  had  a  faetory  in  the  island  of  Chu- 
san,  at  the  time  when  business  was  chiefly  transacted  at  Emony. 
When  it  was  removed  to  Canton,  this  factory  still  continued  as 
before.  As  their  Company  were  required  to  export  woollen  drap- 
pery,  they  determined  to  keep  agents  constantly  at  this  place  to 
dispose  of  it.  This  practice,  joined  to  the  demand  for  tea  in  the 
English  settlements,  threw  almost  all  the.  trade  between  China  and 
Europe  into  their  hands  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
enormous  duties  the  government  laid  on  this  article  of  trade,  at 
last  opened  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  of  France. 

The  French  monarchy  had  formed  a  company  for  that  trade  in 
1660.  A  rich  merchant  of  Rouen,  named  Fermanel,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  undertaking.  He  had  computed  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  on  to  advantage  under  a  capital  of  220,000  livres  (L.  9,625), 
and  the  subscriptions  amounted  only  to  140,000  (Li  6,125),  which 
occasioned  the  ill  success  of  the  voyage.  The  losses  they  sustained 
disgusted  them  more  than  ever  against  a  nation  that  hated  foreign- 
ers, and  imagined  that  they  came  to  corrupt  their  morals,  and  en- 
croach upon  their  liberty.  In  vain  did  the  Chinese,  about  the  year 
1685,  alter  their  opinion,  and  consequently  their  behaviour.  The 
French  seldom  frequent  their  ports.  The  new  society,  formed  in 
1698,  was  not  more  active  than  the  former,  and  they  did  not 
succeed  in  this  trade,  till  it  came  to  be  united  with  that  of  the 
Indies  *. 

*  The  company  had  it  long  under  consideration;  whether  they  should  send  dra- 
peries to  China,  where,  from  some  trials  that  had  been  made,  they  were  led  to 
think  they  would  sell  to  good  account.  They  divided  in  opinion  about  this  matter. 
At  last,  it  was  determined  that  France,  not  having  a  consumption  within  herself  for 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  teas  which  were  imported,  could  not  be  certain  of  selling 
them  to  advantage,  however  much  superior  they  might  be  to  those  of  other  nation?,. 
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The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  began  to  frequent  the  ports  of  China 
about  the  same  time,  and  acted  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
Embden  company  would  probably  have  adopted  it  likewise,  if  it 
had  subsisted  long  enough. 

The  annual  purchases  the  Europeans  make  in 
China,  if  we  compute  them  by  those  of  the  year  1766, 
amount  to  26,754,4.94  livres  (L.  1,170,509  2  3),  this 
sums  above  four-fifths  of  which  is  laid  out  on  the 
single  article  of  tea,  has  been  paid  in  piastres  or  in 
^oods,  brought  by  twenty-three  ships.  Sweden  has 
furnished  1,935,168  livres  (L.84,663  12.)  in  money, 
and  427,500  (18,7031.  2s.  6d.)  in  pewter,  lead,  and  other  commo- 
dities. Denmark  2,161,630  livres  (94,5711.  6s.  3d.)  in  money, 
and  231,000  (10,1061.  Ssi-j  in  iron,  lead,  and  gun-flints.  France 
4,000,000(175,0001.)  in  money,  and  400,000(17,5001.)  in  dra* 
peiy  goods.  Holland,  2,735,400  (119,6731.  15s.)  in  money,  and 
■14,600(1,9511.  5s.)  in  woollen  goods,  besides  4,000,150  (175,0061. 
lis.  3d.)  in  the  produce  of  her  colonies.  Great  Britain,  5,443.566 
livres  (238,1561.  0s.3d.)  in  money,  2,000,475  (875,0201.  15s.  1\&.) 
in  woollen  drapery,  and  3,375,000  (147,6561.  5s.)  in  various  articles 
brought  from  different  parts  of  the  Indies.  All  these  sums  put  to- 
gether make  a  sum  total  of  26,754,494  livres  (1,170,5091.  2s.  3d.) 
We  do  not  include,  in  this  calculation,  ten  millions  (437,5001.)  in 
specie,  which  the  English  have  carried  over  and  above  what  we 
have  mentioned,  because  they  were  destined  to  pay  off  the  debts 
that  nation  had  contracted,  or  to  lay  in  a  stock  to  trade  upon  m 
the  intervals  between  the  voyages*. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  will  become  of 
this  trade.  Though  the  Chinese  are  so  fond  of  mo- 
ney, thev  seem  more  inclined  to  shut  their  ports  a- 
gainst  the  Europeans,  than  to  encourage  them  to  en- 
large their  trade.  As  the  spirit  of  the  'Tartars  has 
subsided,  and  the  conquerors  have  adopted  the  maxims 
of  the  vanquished  nation,  they  have  imbibed  then- 
prejudices,  and  particularly  their  aversion  from,  and 
contempt  of  foreigners.     They  have  discovered  these 


Conjec- 
lucs  con- 
cerning 
the  future 
slate  of  the 
trade  of 
Europe  in 
China, 


because  they  were  all  paid  for  in  cash.  The  present  direction,  therefore,  have  a- 
dopted  the  plan  of  the  English:  they  have  sent  thither  woollen  stuff,  and  left  them, 
as  that  nation  do,  with  agents  settled  at  Canton,  to  sell  and  to  purchase  goods  all  the 
year  round.  The  event  will  inform  us  which  is  the  best  method  for  the  interest 
of  individuals.     That  which  has  been  taken  is  certainly  the  best  for  the  nation. 

'The  French  Company  have  given  out,  upon  the  faith  of  their  boohs,  that  they 
have  gained  constantly  122  per  cent,  by  their  trade.  Supposing,  therefore,  what  no- 
body will  be  inclined  to  doubt,  that  other  companies  have  conducted  their  affans  as 
successfully,  we  may  see  to  what  pitch  their  sales  must  arise.  Tins  immense  profit 
is  not  used  as  a  pretence,  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  for  the  building  of  forts,  the  pay  of 
ibe  garrisons  that  defend  them,  or  the  wars  they  bring  on.  The  Europeans  have  not 
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dispositions,  by  the  humiliating  hardships  they  have  imposed  upon 
them,  after  having  treated  them  with  so  much  respect.  The  tran- 
sition is  but  short  from  this  precarious  situation  to  a  total  expul- 
sion. It  mav  not  be  far  off.  And  this  is  the  more  likely,  as  there 
is  an  active  nation  who  very  possibly  is  secretly  contriving  to  bring 
it  about. 

The  Dutch  are  not  ignorant  that  all  Europe  is  grown  fond  of  se- 
veral Chinese  productions.  They  must  suppose  that  the  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  them  from  the  first  hand  would  not  prevent 
the  consumption  of  them.  If  we  were  all  excluded  from  China, 
the  natives  would  export  their  own  commodities.  As  their  ship- 
ping is  not  fit  for  a  long  navigation,  they  would  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  them  to  Java  or  to  the  Philippines;  and  then 
we  must  buy  them  of  one  of  the  two  nations  to  whom  those  colo- 
nies belong.  The  competition  of  the  Spaniards  is  so  insignificant, 
that  the  Dutch  might  be  very  certain  of  engrossing  the  whole 
trade.  It  is  dreadful  to  suspect  those  republicans  of  any  thing  so 
base;  but  it  is  well  known  they  have  been  guilty  of  greater  vil- 
lanies  for  smaller  profits. 

If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  shut,  in  all  probability  they 
would  be  so  for  ever.  The  obstinacy  of  that  nation  would  never 
suffer  them  to  retract;  and  there  is  no  appearance  that  they, could 
be  compelled  to  it.  What  could  be  done  against  a  nation  at  the 
distance  of  eight  thousand  leagues?  No  government  is  so  destitute 
of  common  sense  as  to  imagine,  that  our  men,  after  the  fatigues 
of  so  long  a  voyage,  would  venture  to  attempt  conquests  in  a 
country  defended  by  innumerable  people,  though  we  should  sup- 
pose them  ever  so  cowardly,  as  they  have  never  yet  tried  their 
strength  against  the  Europeans.  All  the  mischief  we  could  do 
them,  would  be  the  intercepting  of  their  navigation,  which  is  the 
least  of  their  concerns,  and  neither  affects  their  subsistence  nor 
their  conveniences.  , 

This  fruitless  revenge  would  even  be  practicable  only  for  a  very 
short  time.  The  ships  employed  in  this  piratical  cruize  would  be 
driven  from  those  latitudes  one  part  of  the  year  by  the  monsoons, 
and  the  other  part  by  the  storms  they  call  typhones,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  seas  of  China*, 

a  settlement  in  China.  They  are  received  only  as  traders;  and  their  expeditions  are 
burdened  with  nothing  but  the  freight  unavoidable  in  a  long  voyage,  directed  by  a 
body  of  men  that  are  destitute  of  honesty,  and  almost  always  of  economy. 

*  When  the  weather  is  calm  and  serene,  a  thick  cloud,  very  black,  is  perceived 
forming  itself  towards  the  north,  near  the  horizon,  reddish  in  the  middle,  bright  in 
the  upper  part,  and  pale  and  white  towards  the  extremities.  It  sometimes  rises  for 
twelve  hours  together  before  it  breaks.  At  last  it  bursts  with  a  great  noise,  and  from  it 
issues  a  boisterous  wind,  accompanied  with  lightning,  thunder,  and  a  torrent  ofrain. 
It  biows  about  two  hours  towards  the  north,  and  with  the  greatest  violence.  When 
it  begins  to  fall,  the  rain  ceases,  and  the  tempest  abates  for  an  hour  or  two.    Soos 
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Having  thus  explained  the.  manner  in  which  the  Europeans 
have  hitherto  carried  on  the  East  India  trade,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  examine  three  questions  which  naturally  arise  upon  the 
subject,  and  have  not  yet  been  decided.  1.  Whether  it  is  advise- 
able  to  continue  that  trade?  2.  Whether  great  settlements  are  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  on  with  success?  S.  Whether  it  ought  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  charter  companies?  We  shall  discuss  these 
points  with  the  impartiality  of  a  man,  who  has  no  other  concern 
in  the  cause  but  the  interest  of  mankind. 

Whoever  considers  Europe  as  making  but 
one  body,  whose  members  are  united  in  one 
common     interest,     or   at    least    in    the    same 


nd  of  interest,  will  not   hesitate  to  pronounce 


Whether  Eu- 
rope should  con- 
tinue its  trade 
witk  India. 


whether  her  connections  with  Asia  are  advan- 
tageous or  not.  The  India  trade  evidently  enlarges  the  circle  of 
our  enjoyments.  It  procures  us  wholesome  and  agreeable  liquors, 
conveniencies  of  a  more  refined  nature,  more  splendid  furniture, 
some  new  pleasures,  and  a  more  comfortable  existence.  Such 
powerful  incentives  have  had  the  same  influence  upon  those  na- 
tions, who,  from  their  situation,  their  activity,  their  good  fortune 
in  making  discoveries,  and  the  boldness  of  their  enterprizes,  are 
able  to  fetch  those  delights  from  their  very  source;  as  upon  those 
who  are  unable  to  procure  them,  but  through  the  channel  of  the 
maritime  states,  whose  navigation  disperses  their  superfluities  all 
over  the  continent.  The  passion  of  the  Europeans  for  those  fo- 
reign luxuries  has  been  so  strong;  that  neither  the  highest  duties, 
nor  the  strictest  prohibitions,  nor  the  severest  penalties,  have  been 
able  to  check  it.  Every  government,  after  having  in  vain  tried  to 
controul  this  inclination,  which  only  grew  stronger  by  opposition, 
has  been  forced  at  last  to  yield  to  it,  though  their  prejudices, 
which  were  strengthened  by  time  and  custom,  made  them  consi- 
der this  compliance  as  detrimental  to  the  stability,  and  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  nations. 

But  the  time  was  come,  when  it  became  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  this  tyranny.  Can  any  one  doubt,  whether  it  is  beneficial 
to  add  the  enjoyments  of  foreign  climates  to  those  of  our  own? 
Universal  society  exists  as  well  for  the  common  interest  of  the 
whole,  as  by  the  mutual  interest  of  all  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose it.  A  general  intercourse  must  therefore  occasion  an  increase 
of  felicity.  Commerce  is  the  exercise  of  that  valuable  liberty  to 
which  nature  has  entitled  all  men,  and  is  the  source  of  their  hap- 
after,  another  whirlwind  is  perceived  returning  from  the  south-west,  which  blows 
fur  as  long  a  time,  and  with  as  great  violence  as  the  former.  These  dreadful  tem- 
pests are  seldom  dangerous  above  once  or  twice  in  that  parr  of  the  Indian  ocean 
that  is  subject  to  their  attacks;  though  it  often  happens,  that  the  ships  that  are  ex- 
posed to  them  become  their  prey. 
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piness,  and  indeed  of  their  virtues.  Men  are  never  so  truly  free 
as  in  trade;  nor  is  any  thing  so  conducive  to  freedom  as  commer- 
cial laws:  and  one  particular  advantage  derived  from  it  is,  that 
trade  produces  liberty,  and  also  contributes  to  preserve  it. 

We  must  be  but  little  acquainted  with  man,  if  we  imagine  that,  in 
order  to  make  him  happy,  he  must  be  debarred  from  enjovments. 
We  grant,  that  the  being  accustomed  to  want  the  conveniences  of 
life,  lessens  the  sum  of  our  misfortunes;  but  by  retrenching  more 
on  our  pleasures  than  on  our  sorrows,  we  are  rather  brought  to  a 
state  of  insensibility  than  of  happiness.  If  man  has  received  from 
nature  a  heart  too  susceptible  of  tender  impressions;  if  his  imagi- 
nation is  ever  employed  in  search  of  objects  to  gratify, his  restless 
and  involuntary  desires;  he  should  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  pursue 
the  wide  circle  of  enjoyments.  Let  reason  teach  him  to  be  satisfi- 
ed with  such  things  as  he  can  enjoy,  and  not  to  grieve  for  those 
that  are  out  of  his  reach;  this  is  true  wisdom.  But  to  require  that 
reason  should  make  us  voluntarily  reject,  what  it  is  in  our  power 
to  add  to  our  present  enjoyments,  is  to  contradict  nature,  and  to 
subvert  the  first  principles  of  sociability. 

How  should  we  persuade  man  to  be  content  with  the  scanty  pit- 
tance that  moralists  think  proper  to  allow  him?  How  shall  we  as- 
certain the  limits  of  what  is  necessary,  which  varies  according  to 
his  situation  in  life,  his  attainments,  and  his  desires?  no  sooner  had 
his  industry  made  the  means  of  procuring  a  subsistence  more  easy, 
but  he  employed  his  time  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  circle  of  his  enjoyments.  Hence  sprang  all  his  factitious 
wants.  The  discovery  of  a  new  species  of  sensations  excited  a  de- 
sire of  preserving  them,  and  a  curiosity  to  find  out  others.  The 
perfection  of  one  art  introduced  the  knowledge  of  several  others. 
The  success  of  a  war,  -occasioned  by  hunger  or  revenge,  suggested 
the  notion  of  conquest.  Navigation  put  men  under  a  necessity  of 
destroying  one  another,  or  of  uniting  together.  It  was  the  same 
with  commercial  treaties  between  nations  parted  by  the  seas,  as 
with .  social  compacts  between  men  scattered  upon  the  same  con- 
tinent. All  those  connections  began  by  combat,  and  ended  by  as- 
sociations. War  and  navigation  had  intermingled  societies  and  co- 
lonies. Hence  men  came  to  be  bound  together  by  dependence  or 
intercourse.  The  refuse  of  all  nations  mixing  together  during  the 
outrages  of  war,  are  refined  and  polished  by  commerce.  The  inten- 
tion of  commerce  is,  that  all  nations  should  consider  themselves  as 
one  great  society,  whose  members  have  all  an  equal  right  to  pai> 
take  of  the  eonveniencies  of  the  rest.  The  object  and  the  means 
of  commerce  equally  suppose  a  desire  and  a  freedom,  agreed  upon 
by  all  nations,  to  make  all  exchanges  that  may  be  suitable  to  both. 
The  desire  and  the  liberty  of  enjoyment  are  the  only  two  springs 
of  industry,and  the  only  two  principles  of  sociability  among  men. 
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Those  who  blame  the  trade  of  Europe  with  India  have,  only  the 
following  reasons  to  allege  against  a  universal  and  free  inter- 
course: That  it  is  attended  with  a  considerable  loss  of  men;  that  it 
checks  the  progress  of  our  industry;  and  that  it  lessens  our  stock 
of  money.     These  objections  are  easily  obviated. 

As  long  as  every  man  has  the  liberty  of  choosing  a  profession, 
and  of  making  what  use  he  pleases  of  his  faculties,  we  need  not  be 
anxious  about  his  fate.  As,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  everything  has 
its  proper  value,  no  man  will  expose  himself  to  any  danger,  with- 
out expecting  a  proportional  equivalent.  In  a  well-regulated  so- 
ciety, every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  best  suits  his  in- 
clination and  his  interest,  provided  it  does  not  affect  the  proper- 
ties and  liberties  of  others.  A  law  that  should  prohibit  every 
trade  in  which  a  man  might  endanger  his  life,  would  condemn  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  starve,  and  would  deprive,  society  of 
numberless  comforts.  We  need  not  pass  the  Line  to  carry  on  a 
dangerous  trade;  and,  without  going  out  of  Europe,  we  may  add 
many  professions  that  are  far  more  destructive  to  the  human  race, 
than  the  navigation  to  India.  If  the  dangers  of  the  sea  carry  off 
some  of  our  men,  let  us  give  due  encouragement  to  the  culture  of 
our  lands,  and  our  population  will  be  so  much  increased,  that  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  spare  those  self-devoted  victims  that  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  most  of  those 
who  perish  in  long  voyages,  are  lost  by  accidental  causes,  which 
might  easily  be  prevented  by  wholesomer  diet,  and  a  more  regu- 
lar life.  But  if  men  will  add,  to  the  vices  of  their  own  climate 
and  manners,  the  destructive  ones  of  the  climates  where  they 
land,  it  is  no  wonder  if  their  bodies  be  unable  to  resist  these  unit- 
ed principles  of  destruction. 

Even  supposing  that  the  India  trade  should  cost  Europe  as  many 
men  as  it  is  said  to  do,  are  we  very  sure  that  this  loss  is  not  made 
up  by  the  labours  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  which  cherish  and 
increase  our  population?  The  men  who  go  abroad  certainly  leave 
their  places  vacant  upon  land,  to  be  filled  up  by  others  yet  un- 
born. Whoever  casts  an  attentive  eye  on  the  multitude  of  inha- 
bitants that  cover  the  confined  territory  of  maritime  nations,  will 
be  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  navigation  to  Asia,  nor  even  navi- 
gation in  general,  that  is  detrimental  to  the  population  of  Europe; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  alone  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  balance 
all  the  causes  of  decay  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  now  endeavour 
to  invalidate  the  opinion  of  those,  who  apprehend  the  India  trade 
interferes  with  our  industry  at  home. 

Admitting  it, to  be  true,  that  it  had  put  a  stop  to  some -of  our 
labours,  it  has  given  rise  to  many  more.  It  has  introduced  into 
our  colonies  the  culture  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo.  Many  of 
our  manufactures  are  kept  up  by  India  silk  and  cotton.     If  Saxony 
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and  other  countries  in  Europe  make  very  fine  china;  if  Valencia 
weaves  Pekins,  superior  even  to  those  of  China;  if  Switzerland 
imitates  the  muslins  and  worked  callicoes  of  Bengal;  if  England 
and  France  print  linens  with  great  elegance;  if  so  many  stuffs, 
formerly  unknown  in  our  climates,  now  employ  our  best  artists, 
are  we  not  indebted  to  India  for  all  these  advantages? 

Let  us  proceed  further,  and  put  the  case,  that  we  are  not  be- 
holden to  Asia  for  any  of  our  improvements,  the  consumption  we 
make  of  their  commodities  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  our  industry; 
for  we  pay  for  them  with  the  produce  of  our  own  manufactures 
exported  to  America.  I  sell  a  hundred  livres  (about  L.4  7  6) 
worth  of  linen  to  a  Spaniard,  and  send  that  money  to  the  East 
Indies.  Another  sends  the  same  quantity  of  the  linen  itself.  We 
both  bring  home  tea.  In  the  main,  we  are  both  doing  the  same 
thing;  we  are  changing  a  hundred  livres  (About  L.4  7  6)  worth 
of  linen  into  tea:  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  one  does  it  by 
a  double,  and  the  other  by  a  single  process.1'  Suppose  the  Spa- 
niard, in  place  of  money,  had  given  me  goods  that  were  saleable  in 
India,  I  should  not  have  injured  our  artificers  by  carrying  them 
thither.  Is  it  not  the  very  s:mie  as  if  I  had  carried  our  own  pro- 
duce thither?  I  sail  from  Europe  with  national  manufactures;  I 
go  to  the  South  Sea,  and  exchange  them  for  piastres:  I  carry 
those  piastres  to  the  Indies;  I  bring  home  things  that  are  either  use- 
ful or  pleasing.  Have  I  confined  the  industry  of  my  country?  Far 
from  it:  I  have  extended  the  consumption  of  its  produce,  and  mul- 
tiplied the  enjoyments  of  my  countrymen.  But  what  misleads  the 
opposers  of  the  India  trade,  is,  that  the  piastres  are  brought  over 
to  Europe  before  they  are  carried  to  Asia.  The  last  point  to  be 
considered  is,  that  whether  the  money  is,  or  is  not  employed  as 
the  intermediate  mark  of  exchange,  I  have  either  directly  or  in- 
directly made  an  exchange  with  Asia,  and  bartered  goods  for 
goods,  my  industry  for  their  industry,  my  produce  for  their  pro- 
duce. 

But  some  discontented  men  have  objected,  that  India  has  at  all 
times  swallowed  up  all  the  treasures  of  the  universe.  Ever  since 
chance  has  taught  men  the  use  of  metals,  say  these  censurers,  they 
have  never  ceased  to  search  for  them.  Pale  and  restless  avarice  has 
taken  her  stand  among  the  barren  rocks,  where  nature  had  wisely 
concealed  those  insidious  treasures.  Since  they  were  dug  out  or 
the  bowels  of  the  heart,  they  have  constantly  been  spreading  over 
its  surface;  from  whence,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  opulence  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  some  other  nations,  they  have  disappeared  from 
Europe,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  India  hath  swept  them  all 
away.  Money  still  goes  the  same  way;  it  flows  incessantly  from  west 
to  east,  and  there  it  fixes,  and  never- finds  its  way  back  again.  It  is 
for  India,  then,  that  the  mines  of  Peru  have  been  opened,  and  it 
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is  for  its  inhabitants  that  the  Europeans  have  been  guilty  of  so  ma- 
ny crimes  in  America.  Whilst  the  Spaniards  are  draining  the 
blood  of  their  slaves  in  Mexico  to  dig  silver  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  the  Banians  take  still  more  pains  to  bury  it  again.  If 
ever  the  wealth  of  Potosi  should  be  exhausted,  we  must  go  and 
look  for  it  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  we  have  sent  it.  When 
we  have  drained  India  of  pearls  and  perfumes,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
go,  sword  in  hand,  and  recover  the  money  it  hath  cost  us.  So 
shall  our  cruelties  and  caprices  remove  the  gold  and  silver  into 
other  climes,  where  avarice  and  superstition  will  again  bury  them 
under  ground. 

These  complaints  are  not  altogether  groundless.  Ever  since  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  opened  a  communication  with  India,, 
they  have  constantly  exchanged  gold  and  silver  for  arts  and  com- 
modities. Nature  has  lavished  upon  the  Indians  the  little  they 
want;  their  climate  will  not  admit  of  our  luxuries,  and  their  reli- 
gion gives  them  an  abhorrence  from  some  things  that  we  feed  up- 
on. As  their  customs,  manners,  and  government,  have  continued 
the  same  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutions  that  have  overturned  their 
country,,  we  must  not  expect  they  should  ever  alter.  India  ever 
was,  and  ever  will  be,  what  it  now  is.  As  long  as  any  trade  is  car- 
ried on  there,  money  will  be  brought  in,  and  goods  sent  out.  But 
before  we  exclaim  against  tke  abuse  of  this  trade,  we  should  follow 
its  gradual  progress,  and  see  what  is  the  result. 

First,  It  is  certain  our  gold  does  not  go  to  India.  Thev  have 
gold  of  their  own;  besides  a  constant  supply  from  Monomotapa, 
which  comes  by  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  by  the  Red  Sea; 
from  the  Turks,  which  is  brought  by  way  of  Arabia  and  Bassora; 
and  from  Persia,  which  comes  both  by  the  ocean  and  the  conti- 
nent. This  enormous  mass  is  never  increased  by  the  gold  we 
fetch  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies.  In  short,  we  are 
so  far  from  carrying  gold  to  Asia,  that,  fbr  a  long  while,  we  carri- 
ed silver  to  China  to  barter  it  for  gold. 

Even  the  silver  they  get  from  us  is  by  no  means  so  considera- 
ble as  may  be  imagined,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  India  goods 
we  bring  home.  Their  annual  sale  has  of  late  years  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  (L.6,562,500).  Supposing  they  had  cost 
but  half  of  what  they  sold  for,  seventy-five  millions  (L.3,281,250) 
must  have  been  sent  to  India  to  purchase  them,  besides  what 
must  have  been  sent  over  for  our  settlements.  We  shall  not 
scruple  to  affirm,  that  for  some  time  past  all  Europe  put  together 
hasnotcarried  thithermore  than  twenty-four  millions  (L.  1,050,000} 
a-year.  Eight  millions  (L.350,000)  are  sent  from  France,  six  mill 
lions  (L.262,500)  from  Holland,  three  millions  (L.  13 1,250)  from 
England,  three  millions  (L.  13 1,250)  from  Denmark,  two  millions 
(L.87,500)  from  Sweden,  and  two  millions  fL.87,500)  from  Por- 
tugal. 
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This  calculation  will  not  appear  improbable,  if  we  consider  that 
though,  in  general,  India  is  in  no  want  either  of  our  produce  or 
of  our  manufactures,  yet  they  receive  it  from  us,  in  iron,  lead, 
copper,  woollen  goods,  and  other  lesser  articles,  to  the  full  amount 
of  one-fifth  of  the  commodities  with  which  they  furnish  us. 

This  method  of  payment  receives  an  accession  from  the  produce 
of  the  European  settlements  in  Asia.  The  most  considerable  by 
far  are  those  of  the  spice-islands  for  the  Dutch,  and  of  Bengal  for 
the  English. 

The  fortunes  made  by  the  free  traders  and  agents  in  India,  must 
likewise  be  deducted  from  the  exportation  of  our  money.  Those 
industrious  men  deposit  their  stock  in  the  coffers  of  their  own,  or 
some  other  nation,  to  be  repaid  them  in  Europe,  whether  they  all 
return  sooner  or  later.  So  that  a  part  of  the  India  trade  is  carried 
on  with  money  got  in  the  country. 

Some  events  happen  too  from  time  to  time,  that  bring  the  trea- 
sures of  the  east  into  our  hands.  It  is  undeniable,  that  by  the  re- 
volutions in  the  Decan  and  Bengal,  and  by  disposing  of  thrones 
at  pleasure,  the  French  and  the  English  have  got  possession  of  the 
wealth  accumulated  for  so  many  ages.  It  is  evident,  that  those 
sums,  joined  to  others  less  considerable,  which  the  Europeans  have 
acquired  by  their  courage  and  address,  must  have  kept  a  great 
deal  of  money  at  home,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Asia. 

That  rich  part  of  the  world  has  even  restored  to  us  some  of  the 
treasure  we  had  poured  into  it.  Every  body  has  heard  of  Kouli- 
kan's"  expedition  to  India;  but  every  body  does  not  know  that  he 
brought  away  upwards  of  2,000,000,000  (L.87,500,000)  in  specie 
or  in  valuable  effects.  The  emperor's  palace  alone  contained  in- 
estimable and  innumerable  treasures.  The  presence  chamber  was 
lined  with  plate  gold-,  the  ceiling  glittered  with  diamonds.  Twelve 
pillars  of  massy  gold,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones 
made  three  sides  of  the  throne.  The  canopy  represented  a  pea- 
cock, with  his  wings  extended  to  overshadow  the  monarch.  The 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  the  sparkling  gems  that  composed 
that  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  exactly  represented  the  colours 
of  that  beautiful  bird.  No  doubt  part  of  that  wealth  is  gone  back 
to  India.  Much  of  the  treasure  brought  to  Persia  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Mogul,  must  have  been  buried  under  ground  during  the 
subsequent  wars;  but  the  several  branches  of  commerce  must  cer- 
tainly have  brought  some  to  Europe  through  such  well-known 
channels,  that  it  is  needless  to  specify  them. 

Admitting  that  none  of  these  riches  have  reached  us,  the^ argu- 
ments of  those  who  condemn  the  trade  of  India,  because  it  is  car- 
ried on  with  coin,  will  not  be  strengthened.  Money  is  not  pro- 
duced in  our  fields;  it  is  the  produce  of  America,  which  is  sent  us 
.in  exchange  for-  our   own.     If  Europe  did  not  send  it  to  Asia, 
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America  would  soon  be  unable  to  send  any  more  to  Europe.  The 
too  great  plenty  of  it  on  our  continent  would  so  reduce  its  value, 
that  the  nations  who  bring  it  to  us  could  no  longer  get  it  from 
their  colonies.  When  once  an  ell  of  linen  cloth,  which  is  now 
worth  twenty  sols  (10-^d.)  rises  to  a  pistole  (16s.  9d.),  the  Spani- 
ards cannot  buy  it  of  us,  to  carry  it  to  the  country  where  silver 
grows.  It  cost  them  money  to  work  the  mines.  When  this  ex- 
pence  shall  have  increased  to  ten  times  that  sum,  and  the  price  of 
silver  is  still  the  same,  the  business  of  working  in  the  mines  will 
be  more  expensive  than  profitable  to  the  owners,  who  of  course 
will  drop  it.  No  more  gold  and  silver  will  come  from  the  new- 
world  to  the  old,  and  the  Americans  will  be  forced  to  forsake 
their  richest  mines,  as  they  have  gradually  done  the  poor  ones. 
This  event  would  have  taken  place  before  now,  if  they  had  not 
found  a  way  of  disposing  of  about  3,000,000,000  (131,250,0001.) 
in  Asia,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  the  Philippines. 
Therefore  this  profusion  of  money  poured  into  India,  which  so 
many  prejudiced  persons  have  hitherto  considered  as  a  ruinous  ex- 
portation, has  been  beneficial  both  to  Spain,  by  supporting,  the 
only  manufacture  she  can  boast  of,  and  to  other  nations,  who 
without  it  could  never  have  disposed  of  their  produce,  or  of  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  Having  thus  justified  the  India  trade,  we 
shall  next  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  it  has  been  conducted  upon 
the  principles  of  sound  policy. 

All  the  nations  in  Europe  who  have  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  aimed  at  founding  great 
empires  in  Asia.     The  Portuguese,  who  led  the  way  , 

to  those  wealthy  regions,  first  set  us  the  example  of  a    U 

,  ,.  i  >  ■'  xt  'ii-  ,       t'.i/.rnripr/nv 

boundless  ambition.  JNot  content  with  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  islands  in  which  the  choic- 
est productions  were  to  be  found,  and  erected  fortres- 
ses wherever  they  were  wanted,  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  east,  they  also  aspired  to 
the  authority  of  giving  laws  to  Malabar,  which,  being 
divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties,  that  were 
jealous  of,  or  at  enmity  with  each  other,  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  yoke. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  at  first  show  more  moderation.  Even 
before  they  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  v/hich 
should  have  been  the  centre  of  their  power,  they  strove  to  extend 
dieir  dominion  farther.  If  they  have  not  since  subdued  the  rest 
of  that  immense  archipelago,  or  filled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with 
their  enormities,  we  must  search  for  the  cause  of  their  inaction  in 
the  treasures  of  America,  which  confine  their  pursuits,  though 
they  did  not  satisfy  their  desires. 

The  Dutch  robbed  the  Portuguese  of  their  best  posts  on  the 
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continent,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  spice  islands.  They  have 
kept  those  possessions,  and  some  later  acquisitions,  only  by  esta- 
blishing a  form  of  government  less  faulty  than  that  of  the  nations 
on  whose  ruins  they  were  rising. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  French  were  so  slow  and  irresolute  that 
it  was  long  before  they  could  form  or  execute  any  great  projects. 
As  soon  as  they  found  themselves  sufficiently  powerful,  they  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  subversion  of  the  Mogul  authority,  to  usurp 
the  dominion  of  Coromandel.  By  artful  negociations,  they  con- 
quered or  obtained  a  more  extensive  territory  than  any  European 
power  had  ever  possessed  in  Indostan, 

The  English,  more  prudent,  dial  not  attempt  to  aggrandize 
themselves,  till  they  had  stripped  the  French  of  their  acquisitions, 
and  till  no  rival  nation  could  contend  with  them.  The  certainty 
of  having  none  but  the  natives  to  deal  with,  determined  them  to 
carry  their  arms  against  Bengal.  It  was  the  province  of  all  India 
which  afforded  most  commodities  fit  for  the  markets  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  was  likely  to  consume  most  of  their  manufactures; 
and  also,  that  winch  their  flag  could  best  protect,  haying  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  great  riyer.  They  have  conquered,  and  they  flatter 
themselves  they  shall  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

Their  successes,  and  those  of  the  French,  have  astonished  all 
nations.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  solitary  and  defenceless  is. 
lands,  that  have  no  connection  with  their  neighbours,  may  have 
been  subdued.  But  it  is  astonishing,  that  five  or  six  hundred 
Europeans  should,  in  our  days,  have  beaten  innumerable  armies 
of  Gentiles  and  Mahometans,  mostly  skilled  in  the  art  of  war. 
These  strange  scenes,  however,  ought  npt  to  appear  surprising, 
after  what  has  already  been  exhibited. 

The  Portuguese  had  scarcely  begun  tp  appear  in  the  east,  when 
a  few  ships  and  a  few  soldiers  subverted  whole  kingdoms.  A  small 
number  of  factories,  and  of  forts,  were  sufficient  tp  crush  the 
power  of  India.  When  they  ceased  tp  be  oppressed  by  their  first 
conquerors,  they  were  enslaved  by  (hose  whp  expelled  and  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  history  of  those  delightful  regions  was  no  long- 
er the  history  of  the  natives,  but  that  of  their  tyrants.  But 
what  strange  people  must  these  have  been,  who  never  could  learn 
wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity  and  experience;  who  tamely  sur- 
rendered to  their  common  enemy;  who  were  continually  defeated, 
and  yet  never  knew  how  to  repulse  a  few  adventurers,  thrown  by 
accident,  as  it  were,  upon  their  coasts?  '  They  were  so  constantly 
the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  those  whp  attacked  them,  that  one 
would  almost  be  tempted  to  think  they  were  not  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. The  causes  of  this  unaccountable  pusillanimity  shall  be  the 
subject  of  our  next  inquiry;  and  we  shall  begin  with  despotism. 

All  nations  must  necessarily  lose  their  virtue,  their  courage,  and 
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their  love  of  independence,  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from  the 
original  state  of  nature;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the 
southern  nations  of  Asia,  having  been  first  collected  into  societies, 
must  have  been  first  exposed  to  despotism.  Such  has  been  the 
progress  of  all  associations  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Ano- 
ther truth  equally  evident  from  history  is,  that  all  arbitrary  power 
hastens  its  own  destruction,  and  that  revolutions  will  restore  liber- 
ty sooner  or  later,  as  they  are  more  or  less  rapid.  There  are  few 
countries,  except  Indostan,  that  have  not  some  time  or  other  re- 
covered their  rights,  after  they  had  lost  them.  Tyrants  have  fal- 
len a  hundred  times;  but  tyranny  has  always  stood  its  ground. 

Civil  slavery  has  been  the  consequence  of  political  slavery.  The 
Indian  is  not  master  of  his  own  life;  he  knows  of  no  law  that  wilL 
protect  it  from  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  his 
agents.  He  is  not  master  of  his  own  understanding;  he  is  debar- 
red from  all  studies  that  are  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  only  al- 
lowed such  as  tend  to  enslave  him.  He  is  not  master  of  his  own 
field:  the  lands  and  their  produce  belong  to  the  sovereign;  and  it 
is  well  if  the  labourer  can  earn  enough  to  subsist  himself  and  fa- 
mily. He  is  not  master  of  his  own  industry:  every  artist,  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  discover  some  abilities,  is  in  danger  of  being 
doomed  to  serve  the  monarch,  his  lieutenants,  or  some  rich  man 
who  has  purchased  a  right  to  employ  him  as  he  pleases.  He  is 
not  master  of  his  own  wealth;  to  secure  it  from  the  rapacious 
hand  of  power,  he  buries  it  under  ground,  and  leaves  it  there  at 
his  death,  foolishly  imagining  it  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  the 
next  world.  No  doubt,  this  absolute,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical 
authority,  with  which  the  Indian  is  encompassed  on  all  sides,  must 
subdue  his  spirit,  and  render  him  incapable  of  those  generous  ex- 
ertions that  courage  requires. 

The  climate  of  Indostan  is  another  impediment  to  noble  senti- 
ments. The  sloth  it  inspires  is  an  invincible  obstacle  to  great  re- 
volutions, and  vigorous  oppositions,  so  common  in  the  northern, 
regions.  The  body  and  the  mind,  equally  enervated,  retain  only 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  slavery.  In  the  second,  or  at  farthest  in 
the  third  generation,  the  Tartars,  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  and 
even  the  Europeans,  contract  the  same  listlessness  with  the  In- 
dians. These  natural  influences  might  certainly  be  conquered  by 
religious  or  moral  institutions;  but  the  superstitions  of  the  country 
are  strangers  to  such  exalted  views.  They  never  promise  future 
rewards  to  the  generous  patriot  who  falls  in  his  country's  cause. 
Whilst  they  advise,  and  sometimes  command  suicide,  by  the  al- 
lurement of  future  delights,  they  strictly  forbid  the  shedding  of 
blood.  ■:•> 

This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion, which  must  inspire  its  followers  with  constant  and  universal 
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benevolence.  They  are  in  continual  fear  of  hurting  their  neigh. 
hour,  that  is,  all  men,  and  all  animals.  How  can  a  man  be  a  sol- 
dier, when  he  can  say,  perhaps,  the  elephant  or  the  horse  I  am 
about  to  kill,  may  contain  my  father's  soul;  perhaps,  the  enemy  I 
am  going  to  slay,  was  formerly  the  head  of  my  family?  Thus,  in 
the  Indies,  religion  excites  cowardice,  the  offspring  of  despotim 
and  of  the  climate;  the  manners  of  the  people  contribute  still  more 
to  increase  it. 

In  every  country,  the  passion  of  love  is  the  ruling  passion;  but 
it  is  not  pursued  with  the  same  eagerness  in  every  climate.  The 
northern  nations  indulge  it  with  decency  and  moderation,  where- 
as the  southern  ones  give  themselves  up  to  it  with  an  unbounded 
licensiousness.  The  policy  of  princes  has  sometimes  turned  this 
propensity  to  the  advantage  of  society;  but  the  lawgivers  of  the 
Indies  seem  to  have  had  nothing  in  view,  but  to  increase  the  fatal 
influence  of  their  ardent  climate.  The  Moguls,  the  last  conquer- 
ors of  those  regions,  have  proceeded  still  farther.  Love  is  to  them 
only  a  shameful  and  destructive  debauchery,  consecrated  by  reli- 
gion, by  the  laws,'  and  by  government.  The  military  conduct  of 
the  nations  of  Indostan,  whether  Pagans  or  Mohammedans,  cor- 
responds with  their  dissolute  manners.  We  shall  mention  some 
particulars,  taken  from  the  writings  of  an  English  officer,  remark- 
able for  his  military  exploits  in  those  parts. 

The  soldiers  make  up  the  smallest  part  of  the  Indian  camps. 
Every  trooper  is  attended  by  his  wife,  his  children,  and  two  ser- 
vants, one  to  look  after  his  horse,  and  the  other  to  forage.  The 
equipage  of  the  officers  and  generals  is  proportionable  to  their  va- 
nity, their  fortune,  and  their  rank.  The  sovereign  himself,  when  he 
takes  the  field,  more  intent  upon  making  a  parade  of  his  magnifi- 
cence, than  upon  the  necessities  of  war,  carries  along  with  him  his 
seraglio,  his  elephants,  his  court,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
his  capital. !  The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants,  the  fancies, 
and  the  luxury  of  this  strange  multitude,  must  naturally  form  a 
kind  of  town  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  or  a  magazine  of  unneces- 
sary articles.  The  motions  of  such  an  unwieldy  mass  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  slow.  Their  marches,  and  all  their  operations,  are 
attended  with  great  confusion.  However  abstemious  the  Indians, 
and  even  the  Moguls,  may  be,  they  must  often  experience  a  want 
of  provisions;  which  brings  on  contagious  distempers,  and  a  dread- 
ful mortality. 

These  distempers,  however,  seldom  carry  off  any  but  recruits. 
Though,  in  general,  the  inhabitants  of  Indostan  affect  a  great  pas- 
sion for  military  glory,  they  are  not  fond  of  the  profession.  Those 
who  have  been  so  successful  in  battle  as  to  obtain  honourable  titles, 
are  excused  from  serving;  for  some  time;  and  there  are  few  that  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.     The  retreat  of  these  vete^ 
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rans  reduces  the  army  to  a  despicable  assemblage  of  soldiers  levied 
in  haste  through  the.  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  utterly 
unacquainted  with  discipline. 

The  manner  in  which  these  troops  live  corresponds  to  so  faulty 
a  constitution.  At  night  they  eat  a  very  great  quantity  of  rice, 
and,  after  suppej,  they  take  some  drugs  that  lay  them  fast  asleep. 
Notwithstanding  this  bad  habit,  they  place  no  guard  round  their 
camp  to  prevent  their  being  surprised;  nor  can  any  thing  prevail 
upon  a  soldier  to  rise  early,  though  the  greatest  dispatch  should  be 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  designs. 

The  birds  of  prey,  with  which  they  are  always  plentifully  pro- 
vided, regulate  their  operations.  If  they  find  them  heavy  or  be- 
numbed, it  is  a  bad  omen,  and  prevents  the.r  marching  out  to  bat- 
tle; if  they  are  fierce  and  angry,  they  prepare  for  battle,  whatever 
reasons  there  may  be  for  declining  an  engagement.  This  super- 
stition, together  with  the  superstitious  observance  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  decides  the  fate  of  the  best  concerted  projects. 

They  observe  no  order  in  their  marches.  Every  soldier  pro- 
ceeds as  he  pleases,  and  follows  only  the  bulk  of  the  corps  that  he 
belongs  to.  He  is  frequently  seen  carrying  his  provisions  upon 
his  head,  together  with  the  utensils  for  dressing  them;  whilst  his 
arms  are  carried  by  his  wife,  who  is  commonly  followed  by  seve- 
ral children.  If  a  foot  soldier  has  any  relations  or  business  in  the 
enemy's  army,  he  will  quietly  go  thefe,  and  return  to  join  his 
colours,  without  meeting  with  the  least  molestation. 

The  action  is  no  better  conducted  than  the  preparation  for  it. 
The  cavalry,  in  which  consists  the  whole  strength  of  an  Indian  ar- 
my, as  the  infantry  are  held  in  great  contempt,  fight  tolerably  with 
the  sword  and  spear,  but  can  never  stand  the  fire  of  cannon  or 
musquetry.  They  are  afraid  of  losing  their  horses,  which  are 
mostly  Arabian,  Persian,  or  Tartarian,  and  are  their  whole  fortune. 
Those  who  belong  to  this  corps  are  respected  and  well  paid,  and 
have  so  great  an  attachment  to  their  horses,  that  sometimes  thev 
go  into  mourning  for  them. 

The  Indians  dread  the  enemy's  artillery,  as  much  as  they  confide 
in  their  own,  though  they  neither  know  how  to  bring  it  along,  nor 
how  to  make  use  of  it.  Their  great  guns,  which  are  called  by 
pompous  names;  are  mostly  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  rather  pre- 
vent than  assist  the  gaining  of  a  victory. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves,  intoxi- 
cate themselves  with  opium,  imagining  that  it  warms  the  blood, 
and  qualifies  them  for  heroic  actions.  In  this  state  of  intoxication 
their  dress  and  impotent  rage  make  them  bear  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  fanatical  women  than  to  men  of  courage. 

The  prince  who  commands  these  despicable  troops  always  rides 
on  an  elephant  richly  caparisoned,  where  he  has  'at  once  the  ge- 
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neral  and  the  standard  of  the  whole  army,  whose  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  him.  If  he  flies,  he  is  slain;  the  whole  machine  is  destroy- 
ed; the  several  corps  disperse,  or  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

This  description,  which  might  have  been  heightened  without 
exaggeration,  confirms  the  probability  of  our  successes  in  Indos- 
tan.  Many  Europeans  themselves,  judging  of  what  might  be  done 
in  the  inland  parts,  by  what  has  been  performed  along  the  coasts, 
imagine  that  we  might,  without  rashness,  undertake  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  country..  The  circumstance  that  makes  them  so  con- 
fident, is,  that  in  places  where  no  enemy  could  harass  them  in  the 
rear,  nor  intercept  the  expected  succours,  they  have  overcome  ti- , 
morous  weavers  and  merchants  undisciplined,  and  cowardly  armies, 
weak  princes  jealous  of  each  other,  and  always  at  war  with  their 
neighbours,  or  their  own  subjects.  They  do  not  consider,  that,  if 
they  were  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  parts,  they  would  all  per- 
rish  before  they  got  half  way.  They  would  be  spent  with  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  climate,  continual  fatigue,  numberless  diseases, 
want  of  provisions,  and  a  thousand  other  causes  of  inevitable  death, 
even  though  no  troops  should  harass  them. 

We  will  suppose,  however,  that  ten  thousand  European  soldiers 
had  actually  over-run  and  ravaged  India  from  one  end  to  the 
other:  What  would  be  the  result?  Would  these  forces  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  conquest,  to  keep  every  nation,  every  province, 
every  district  in  subjection?  And  if  this  number  be  not  sufficient, 
let  it  be  calculated  what  number  of  troops  would  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  government  Was  firmly  established;  this 
would  scarcely  add  any  advantage  to  the  situation  of  the  conquer- 
ors. The  revenues  of  Indostan  will  be  spent  in  Indostan  itself. 
The  European  power  that  has  conceived  this  project  of  flsurpation, 
would  have  nothing  left,  but  a  large  vacant  and  depopulated  space, 
and  the  disgrace  of  having  pursued  chimerical  ideas. 

This,  indeed,  is  now  an  useless  question,  since  the  Europeans 
themselves  have  made  their  success  in  Indostan  more  difficult  than 
ever.  By  associating  the  natives  to  their  mutual  jealousies,  they 
have  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  and  trained  them  up  to  arms 
and  discipline.  This  impolitic  conduct  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries,  whose  ambition  has"  been  excited  to 
establish  regular  troops.  Their  cavalry  moves  in  better  order;  and 
their  infantry,  which  was  formerly  so  despicable,  has  now  acquired 
the  firmness  of  our  batallions.  A  numerous  and  well-ordered  ar. 
tillery  has  defended  their  camps,  and  protected  their  attacks.  Their 
armies,  better  composed,  and  better  paid,  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  field  longer. 

This  change,  which  might  have  been  foreseen,  had  we  not  been 
blinded  by  temporary  interest,  may  in  time  become  so  considera- 
able^  as  wholly  to  prevent  our  attempting  any  farther  conquests  in 
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Indostan;  and  it  is  possible  we  may  loset  hose  we  have  already 
made.  Whether  this  will  be  a  misfortune  or  an  advantage,  is 
what  we  shall  next  take  into  consideration. 

When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  trade  in  that  wealthy  re- 
gion, they  found  it  divided  into  a  great  many  small  states,  some  of 
which  were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  others  by 
Patan  kings.  Their  mutual  hatred  occasioned  almost  perpetual 
Avars.  Besides  the  wars  between  province  and  province,  there  was 
a  perpetual  one  between  every  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  It  was 
fomented  by  the  tax-gatherers,  who,  to  ingratiate  themselves  at 
court,  always  levied  heavier  taxes  than  had  been  laid  on  the 
people.  These  barbarians  aggravated  this  heavy  burden,  by  dis- 
tressing; and  vexing;  the  inhabitants.  Their  extortions  were  a 
means  of  keeping  their  places,  in  a  country  where  he  is  always  in 
the  right  who  lias  most  to  give. 

From  this  anarchy  and  these  violences,  we  judged  that,  to  se- 
cure a  safe  and  permanent  commerce,  we  must  put  it  under  the 
protection  of  arms;  and  we  accordingly  fortified  our  factories.  In 
process  of  time,  jealousy,  which  divides  the  European  nations  in 
the  Indies,  as  it  does  every  where  else,  involved  them  in  more 
considerable  expences.  Each  of  these  foreign  nations  thought  it 
necessary  to  augment  their  forces,  lest  they  should  be  overpower- 
ed by  their  rivals. 

Our  dominion,  however,  extended  no  farther  than  orir  own  for- 
tresses. Goods  were  brought  thither  from  the  inland  parts,  peace- 
ably enough,  or  at  least  without  unsurmountable  difficulties.  Even 
after  the  conquests  of  Kouli-kan  had  plunged  the  north  of  Indos- 
tan into  confusion,  the  coast  of  Coromandel  enjoyed  its  former 
tranquillity.  But  the  death  of  Nizam  El-moulouck,  Souba  of  the' 
Decan,  kindled  a  flame  which  is  not  yet  fully  extinguished. 

The  disposal  of  those  immense  spoils  naturally  belonged  to  the 
court  of  Delhy:  but  the  weakness  of  that  court  emboldened  the 
children  of  Nizam  to  dispute  concerning  the  possession  of  their  fa- 
ther's treasure.  To  supplant  each  other,  they  had  recourse  alter- 
nately to  arms,  to  treachery,  to  poison,  and  to  assassinations.  Most 
of  the  adventurers  they  engaged  in  their  animosities  and  crimes 
perished  during  these  horrid  transactions.  The  Marattas  alone,  a 
nation  who  sometimes  took  one  side,  and  sometimes  another,  and 
often  had  troops  in  all  parties,  seemed  to  bid  fair  for  reaping  the 
benefit  of  this  anarchy,  and  invading  the  sovereignty  of  the  De- 
can.  The  Europeans  have  pretended,  it  was  greatly  their  interest 
to  oppose  this  deep,  but  secret  design;  and  they  allege  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  in  their  defence. 

The  Marattas,  say  they,  are  thieves,  both  from  education  and 
from  their  political  principles.  They  have  no  regard  to  the  law  of 
nations,  no  notion  of  natural  or  civil  right,  and  carry  desolation 
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wherever  they  go.  The  most  populous  countries  are  turned  into  a 
desart,  at  the  very  report  of  their  approach.  In  the  countries  they 
have  subdued,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  confusion,  and  all  manu- 
factures are  annihilated. 

The  Europeans,  who  were  strongest  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  thought  such  neighbours  would  utterly  ruin  their  trade,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  money  by  their  couriers  to  buy 
goods  in  the  inland  countries,  as  they  would  certainly  be  robbed 
by  this  banditti.  The  desire  of  preventing  this  evil,  which  must 
ruin  their  fortunes,  and  rob  them  of  the  fruit  of  their  settlements, 
suggested  to  their  agents  the  idea  of  a  new  system. 

They  gave  out,  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  Indostan,  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  up  useful  connections  without  the  protec- 
tion of  an  army,  and  a  military  establishment:  That,  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  mother  country,  the  expence  could  not  possibly 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  mere  profits  of  trade,  were  they  ever  so  great: 
That  therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  sufficient 
possessions  to  answer  those  enormous  calls;  and  consequently  that 
the  possessions  must  not  be  small  ones. 

This  argument,  probably  contrived  by  insatiable  avarice  and 
boundless  ambition,  and  which  the  two  common  passion  for  con- 
quest found  to  be  a  very  weighty  one,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  mere 
•sophism.  A  variety  of  physical,  natural,  moral,  and  political  rea- 
sons may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  it.  We  shall  only  insist  upon 
one,  which  is  a  matter  of  fact.  From  the  Portuguese,  who  first 
attempted  to  aggrandize  themselves  in  India,  down  to  the  English, 
who  closed  the  fatal  list  of  usurpers,  not  one  acquisition,  great  or 
small,  except  Bengal  and  the  spice  islands,  has  ever  paid  the  ex- 
pence  of  taking  and  keeping  it  up.  The  larger  the  possessions, 
the  more  they  have  proved  chargeable  to  the  ambitious  power  that 
possessed  them,  by  whatever  means  they  were  acquired. 

This  will  always  be  the  case.  Every  nation  that  has  obtained  a 
large  territory  will  be  desirous  of  keeping  it.  They  will  think 
there  is  no  safety  but  in  fortifications,  and  will  multiply  them 
without  end.  That  warlike  appearance  will  frighten  away  the  hus- 
bandman and  the  artist,  who  will  not  expect  to  live  peaceably. 
The  neighbouring  princes  will  grow  jealous,  and  will  have  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  falling  a  prey  to  a  merchant  turned  conqueror. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  will  be  devising  means  to  ruin  an  op- 
pressor, whom  they  had  admitted  into  their  ports,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  increase  their  own  treasures  and  power.  If  they  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  with  him,  they  will  sign  it,  swearing  in  their  hearts 
the  destruction  of  their  new  ally.  Falsehood  will  be  the  basis  of  all 
their  agreements;  and  the  longer  they  have  been  forced  to  dissem- 
ble, the  more  time  they  will  have  had  to  whet  the  dagger  destin- 
ed to  stab  their  enemy. 
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The  well-grounded  fear  of  these  perfidies  will  oblige  the  usurp- 
ers to  be  always  upon  their  guard,  and  to  maintain  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  repel  their  attempts.  If  they  must  be  defended  by  Euro- 
peans, what  a  consumption  of  men  for  the  mother-country!  What 
an  expence  to  raise  them,  to  send  them  over,  to  maintain,  and  to 
recuit  them!  If,  from  a  principle  of  economy,  they  content  them- 
selves with  the  Indian  soldiery,  what  can  they  expect  from  a  con- 
fused rabble,  whose  expeditions  always  degenerate  into  robbery, 
and  habitually  end  in  a  shameful  and  precipitate  flight?  Their 
moral  and  natural  sentiments  are  so  loose,  that  even  the  defence 
of  their  gods,  and  their  own  households,  could  never  inspire  the 
boldest  among  them  with  any  thing  beyond  a  few  transient  fits  of 
intrepidity.  It  is  not  probable,  that  foreign  interests,  ruinous  to 
their  country,  should  quicken  their  inactive  and  corrupt  souls,  or 
raise  any  degree  of  spirit  in  their  debased  minds:  Is  it  not  rather 
to  be  expected,  that  they  will  be  ever  ready  to  betray  an  odious 
cause,  in  which  they  find  no  immediate  and  lasting  advantage. 

To  these  inconveniences  will  be  added  a  spirit  of  extortion  and 
plunder,  which,  even  in  the  times  of  the  most  profound  peace, 
will  fall  little  short  of  the  devastations  of  war.  The  agents  en- 
trusted with  those  remote  concerns  will  be  inclined  to  make  rapid 
fortunes.  The  slow  and  regular  profits  of  trade  will  be  thought 
beneath  their  notice,  and  they  will  hasten  revolutions  that  will  lay 
lacks  of  roupees  at  their  feet.  Their  audaciousness  will  have  done 
infinite  mischief  before  it  can  be  controlled  by  authority,  at  the 
distance  of  six  thousand  leagues.  The  reformers  will  have  no  power 
against  millions,  or  they  will  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  fall  of 
an  edifice  built  on  a  sandy  foundation. 

This  result  makes  it  needless  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
political  engagements  the  Europeans  have  entered  into  with  the 
powers  of  India.  If  these  great  acquisitions  are  hurtful,  the  trea- 
ties made  to  procure  them  cannot  be  rational.  If  merchants  are 
wise,  they  will  forego  the  rage  of  conquest,  and  the  flattering  hopes 
of  holding  the  balance  of  Asia. 

The  court  of  Dehly  will  finally  sink  under  the  weight  of  intes- 
tine divisions,  or  fortune  will  raise  up  a  prince  capable  of  restor- 
ing it.  The  government  will  remain  feudal,  or  once  more  become 
despotic.  The  empire  will  be  divided  into  many  independent 
states,  or  it  will  obey  but  one  master.  Either  the  Marattas  or  the 
Moguls  will  become  a  ruling  power.  But  these  revolutions  are  of 
no  consequence  to  the  Europeans.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  Indos- 
tan,  the  Indians  will  go  on  weaving  a«d  printing,  and  we  shall  go 
on  buying  their  calicoes:  the  rest  is  a  point  we  are  not  concern- 
ed in. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  allege,  that  the  spirit,  which  has  always 
prevailed  in  those  countries,  has  forced  us  to  depart  from  the  com- 
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mon  rules  of  trade;  that  we^are  in  arms  upon  the  coasts;  that  our 
situation  unavoidably  obliges  us  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  our 
neighbours-,  and  that,  if  we  keep  too  much  to  ourselves,  it  is  the 
ready  way  to  be  undone.  These  fears  will  appear  groundless  to 
sensible  people,  who  know  that  a  war  in  those  distant  regions 
must  be  still  more  fatal  to  the  Europeans  than  to  the  natives;  and 
that  there  is  *a  necessity  of  either  subduing  the  whole,  which  is 
scarce  possible,  or  of  being  for  ever  expelled. from  a  country  where 
it  is  our  advantage  to  keep  up  a  connection. 

The  love  of  order  would  even  make  it  desirable  to  extend  these 
pacific  views;  and  far  from  thinking  that  great  possessions  are  ne- 
cessary, we  do  not  despair  of  being  able,  in  time,  to  do  without 
iortified  posts.  The  Indians  are  naturally  gentle  and  humane, 
though  crushed  under  the  severe  burden  of  despotism.  The  na- 
tions who  traded  with  them  of  old  always  praised  them  for  their 
candour  and  honesty.  That  part  of  the  world  is  now  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  equally  alarming  to  them  and  to  us.  Our  ambition  has 
sowed  discord  every  where,  and  our  rapaciousness  has  inspired 
them  with  hatred,  fear,  and  contempt  for  our  continent:  thev  look 
upon  us  as  conquerors,  usurpers,  and  oppressors,  lavish  of  blood, 
and  greedy  of  riches.  This  -is  the  character  we  have  acquired  in 
the  east.  Our  example  has  increased  the  number  of  their  nation- 
al vices,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  taught  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  ours. 

If  we  had  acted  with  the  Indians  upon  honest  principles;  if  wo 
had  shown  them,  that  mutual  advantage  is  the  basis  of  commerce; 
if  we  had  encouraged  their  cultivation  and  manufactures,  by  ex- 
changes alike  advantageous  to  them  and  to  us;  we  should  insensi- 
bly have  gained  their  hearts.  If  we  had  fortunately  taken  care  to 
preserve  their  confidence  in  our  dealings  with  them,  we  might 
have  removed  their  prejudices,  and,  perhaps,  changed  their  form 
of  government.  "We  should  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  have  lived 
amongst  them,  and  trained  up  civilized  nations  around  us,  who 
would  have  protected  our  settlements  for  our  mutual  interests. 
Every  one  of  our  establishments  would  have  been  to  each  nation 
in  Europe  as  their  native  country,  where  they  would  have  found 
a  sure  protection.  Our  situation  in  India  is  the  consequence  of  our 
profligacy,  and  of  the  sanguinary  systems  we  have  introduced. 
The  Indians  imagine  nothing  is  due  to  us,  because  all  our  actions 
have  shown  that  we  did  not  think  ourselves  under  any  ties  with 
respect  to  them. 

This  state  of  perpetual  contention  is  irksome  to  most  of  the 
Asiatic  nations,  and  they  ardently  wish  for  a  change.  The  disorder 
of  our  affairs  must  have  made  us  join  in  this  wish.  If  we  are  all  in 
the  same  dispositions,  and  if  one  common  interest  really  inclines 
lis  to  peace  and  harmony,  the  hest  way  to  attain  this  desirable  end 
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would  perhaps  be,  that  all  the  European  nations  who  trade  to  In- 
dia should  agree  among  themselves  to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  those 
remote  seas,  which  should  never  be  interrupted  by  the  distur- 
bances that  so  frequently  happen  on  our  own  continent.  If  we 
could  once  consider,  ourselves  as  members  of  one  great  common- 
wealth, we  should  have  no  occasion  for  those  forces  which  make 
us  odious  abroad,  and  ruin  us  at  home.  But  as  our  present  spirit 
of  discord  will  not  permit  us  to  expect  that  such  a  change  can  soon 
take  place,  it  remains  only  that  we  now  consider,  whether  Europe 
ought  still  to  carry  on  the  India  trade  by  charter  companies,  or  to 
make  it  a  free  trade. 

If  this  question  were  to  be  decided  upon  general 
principles,  it  would  be  easily  answered.  If  we  ask, 
Whether,  in  a  state  which  allows  any  particular 
branch  of  trade,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  partake 
of  it?  the  answer  is  so  plain,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  discussion.  It  would  be  unnatural,  that  subjects, 
who  share  alike  the  burden  and  public  expences  of" 
civil  society,  should  not  be  alike  partakers  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  compact  that  unites  them; 
they  would  have  cause  to  complain,  that  they  sustain 
all  the  inconveniences  of  the  institution,  and  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  they  expected  to  receive  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  notions  perfectly  coincide  with 
these  ideas  of  justice.  It  is  well  known,  that  freedom  is  the  very 
soul  of  commerce,  and  that  nothing  else  can  bring  it  to  perfection. 
It  is  well  known,  that  competition  awakens  industry,  and  gives  it 
all  the  vigour  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  Yet  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  ^the  practice  has  constantly  been  contradictory  to  these 
principles. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  trade  to  India,  carry  on  that  com- 
merce by  exclusive  companies;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this 
practice  is  plausible,  because  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  <n-eat 
and  enlightened  nations  should  have  been  under  a  mistake  for 
above  a  hundred  years  on  so  important  a  point,  and  that  neither 
experience  nor  argument  should  have  undeceived  them.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  either  the  advocates  for  liberty  have 
given  too  great  a  latitude  to  their  principles,  or  the  favourers  of 
exclusive  privilege  have  too  strenuously  asserted  the  necessity  of 
such  limitations:  possibly  both  parties,  from  too  great  an  attach- 
ment to  their  respective  opinions,  have  overshot  the  mark,  and 
are  equally  distant  from  the  truth. 

Ever  since  this  famous  question  has  been  debated,  it  has  alwavs 
been  thought  to  be  a  very  simple  "one:  it  has  always  been  supposed, 
that  an  India  Company  must  necessarily  be  exclusive,  and  that  its 
existence  was  essentially  connected  with  its  privilege.     Hence  the 
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advocates  for  freedom  have  asserted,  that  exclusive  privileges  were 
odious,  and,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  Company.  Their 
opponents  have  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  nature  of  things 
required  a  Company;  and,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  an  exclusive 
charter.  But  if  we  cari  make  it  appear,  that  the  reasons  against 
charters  prove  nothing  against  Companies,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances which  make  it  necessary  to  have  an  India  Company,  do 
not  supply  any  argument  in  favour  of  a  charter:  if  we  can  de- 
monstrate, that  the  nature  of  things  requires,  indeed,  a  powerful 
association,  a  Company  for  the  India  trade;  but  that  the  exclu- 
sive charter  is  connected  only  with  particular  causes,  insomuch 
that  the  Company  may  exist  without  the  charter;  we  shall  then 
have  traced  the  source  of  the  common  error,  and  found  out  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  inquire  what  constitutes  the  particular  nature  of  com- 
mercial transactions.  It  is  the  climate,  the  produce,  the  distance 
of  places,  the  form  of  government,  the  genius  and  manners  of  the 
people  who  live  under  it.  In  the  India  trade,  we  must  go  six 
thousand  leagues  off  to  fetch  the  commodities  which  those  coun- 
tries afford:  we  must  arrive  there  at  a  certain  season,  and  wait  till 
another  for  the  proper  winds  to  return  home.  Therefore  every 
voyage  takes  up  about  two  years,  and  the  owners  must  wait  these 
two  years  for  their  returns.  This  is  the  first,  and  a  very  material 
circumstance. 

The  nature  of  a  government,  in  which  there  is  neither  safety 
nor  property,  will  not  permit  the  people  to  keep  any  public  mar- 
kets, or  to  lay  up  any  stores.  Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  men 
who  are  depressed  and  corrupted  by  despotism,  workmen  who  are 
unable  to  undertake  any  thing  by  themselves;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  nature  more  fruitful  in  her  gifts,  than  power  is  rapacious, 
supplying  a  slothful  people  with  food  sufficient  for  their  wants  and 
their  desires;  and  we  shall  wonder  that  any  industry  should  be 
t'ound  in  the  Indies.  And,  indeed,  we  may  safely  say,  that  hardly 
any  thing  would  be  manufactured  there,  if  we  did  not  go  and  enr 
courage  the  workmen  with  money  in  our  hands,  or  if  we  did  not 
take  care  to  bespeak  the  goods  we  want  a  year  before  hand.  One- 
third  of  the  money  is  paid  at  the  time  of  bespeaking  the  work,  an- 
other when  it  is  half  done,  and  the  rest  on  delivery  of  the  goods. 
From  this  mode  of  payment  results  a  wide  difference,  both  in  the 
price  and  in  the  quality  of  the  goods;  but  hence  results  likewise 
the  necessity  of  always  having  a  stock  in  hand;  so  that  it  remains 
put  a  year  the  longer,  that  is,  three  years  instead  of  two.  This  is 
an  alarming  circumstance  for  a  private  man,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider the  largeness  of  the  stock  that  is  requisite  for  such  underta- 
kes3- •  .  .  i 

As  the  charges  of  navigation  and  the  risks  are  immense,  they 
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cannot  be  supported  without  bringing  home  complete  cargoes,  that 
is,  cargoes  of  a  million,  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres  (about 
L.54,700  on  an  average),  at  prime  cost  in  the  Indies.  Where 
shall  we  find  merchants,  or  even  men  of  fortune,  who  can  afford  to 
advance  such  a  sum,  to  be  re-imbursed  only  at  the  end  of  three 
years?  Undoubtedly,  there  are  very  few  in  Europe;  and  among 
those  who  might  have  the  power,  scarce  any  would  have  the  will. 
If  we  consult  experience,  we  shallfindthat  men  of  moderate  fortunes 
only  are  the  persons  who  are  inclined  to  run  great  risks,  in  order 
to  make  great  profits.  But  when  once  a  man  is  possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  he  is  inclined  to  enjoy  it,  and  enjoy  it  with  safety. 
Not  that  riches  can  quench  the  thirst  after  them;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  often  the  occasion  of  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  fur- 
nish a  thousand  means. of  gratification,  without  either  trouble  or 
danger.  This  opens  to  our  view  the  necessity  of  entring  into  as- 
sociations, where  a  number  of  men  will  not  scruple  to  be  con- 
cerned, because  every  individual  will  venture  but  a  small  part  of 
his  fortune,  and  will  rate  the  measure  of  his  profits  upon  the  unit- 
ed stock  of  the  whole  society.  This  necessity  will  appear  still 
more  evident,  if  we  consider  how  the  business  of  buying  and  sel- 
ing  is  managed  in  India,  and  what  precautions  it  requires. 

To  contract  beforehand  for  a  cargo,  above  fifty  different  agents 
must  be  employed;  who  are  dispersed  in  different  parts,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  leagues  from  each  other. 
When  the  work  is  done,  it  must  be  examined  and  measured,  other- 
wise the  goods  would  soon  be  found  iaulty,  from  the  dishonesty 
of  the  workmen;  a  vice  they  are  but  too  much  addicted  to,  from 
the  nature  of  their  government,  and  from  the  influence  of  those 
various  crimes  of  which  the  Europeans  have  set  them  the  example 
for  these  three  centuries  past. 

After  all  these  details,  there  are  still  other  operations  remaining 
not  less  necessary.  They  must  employ  whitsters,  men  to  beat  the 
linens,  packers,  and  even  bleaching  grounds,  with  pools  of  water 
fit  for  the  purpose.  It  would  certainly  be  very  difficult  for  indivi- 
duals to  attend  and  to  observe  all  these  precautions:  But  supposing 
that,  by  dint  of  industry,  there  was  a  possibility  of  effecting  it,  it 
could  not  be  carried  on  any  longer  than  each  of  them  could 
keep  up  a  continued  trade,  and  regularly  ship  off  fresh  cargoes. 
All  these  particulars  are  not  to  be  executed  in  a  short  time,  and 
not  without  established  connections.  Every  private  man,  there- 
fore, should  be  able  to  fit  out  a  ship  annually  during  three  years 
that  is,  to  disburse  four  millions  of  livres  (L.  17.5,000).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  impossible;  and  that  such  an  undertaking  is  only 
to  be  compassed  by  a  society. 

But,  perhaps,  some  houses  may  be  established  in  India,  to  car- 
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ry  through  the  preparatory  business,  and  to  keep  cargoes  in  rea- 
diness for  the  ships  that  are  to  be  sent  off  to  Europe. 

This  establishment  of  trading  houses,  at  six  thousand  leagues 
from  the  mother-country,  with  the  immense  stock  that  would  be 
requisite  to  pay  to  the  weavers  beforehand,  seems  to  be  a  visiona- 
ry scheme,  inconsistent  with  reason  and  experience.  Can  it  be  se- 
riously imagined,  that  any  merchants,  who  have  already  acquired 
a  fortune  in  Europe,  will  transmit  it  to  Asia  to  purchase  a  stock  of 
muslins,  in  expectation  of  ships  that,  perhaps,  ■  may  never  arrive; 
or,  if  they  should,  may  be  but  few  in  number,  or  may  not  be 
able  to  purchase.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  that  every  Euro- 
pean, who  has  made  a  small  fortune  in  India,  is  intent  upon  re- 
turning home,  and,  instead  of  trying  to  increase  it  by  the  easy 
means  that  private  trade  offers  in  those  parts,  as  well  as  the  service 
.of  the  companies,  they  all  wish  to  come  and  enjoy  it  quietly  at 
home. 

If  more  proofs  and  instances  were  wanting,  we  need  but  attend 
to  what  passes  in  America.  If  we  could  suppose,  that  commerce, 
and, the  hopes  of  the  profits  arriving  from  it,  were  capable  of  allu- 
ring rich  Europeans  to  quit  their  native  country,  it  would  certain- 
ly be  to  go  and  settle  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which  is  much 
nearer  than  Asia,-  and  where  they  would  find  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  Europe.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  mer- 
chants should  buy  up  the  sugars  before-hand  of  the  planters, 
and  keep  them  in  readiness  to  be  delivered  to  the  European  ships 
•as  soon  as  they  arrive,  on  receiving  other  commodities  in  exchange, 
which  thev  would  afterwards  sell  to  the  planters  when  they  want- 
ed  them.  But  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  'I  he  merchants  settled  in 
•  America  are  no  more  than  commissaries  or  factors,  who  transact 
the  exchanges  between  the  planters  and  the  Europeans;  but  are  so 
little  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  on  their  own  account, 
that  when  a  ship  has  not  met  with  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
her  lading,  it  is  in  trust,  on  the  account  of  the  captain,  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissary  to  whom  it  was  consigned.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  conclude,  that  what  is  not  practised  in  America,  would 
still  be  less  so  in  Asia,  where  a  larger  stock  would  be  wanted,, and 
oreater  difficulties  must  be  encountered.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
supposed  establishment  of  trading  houses  in  India,  would  not  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  societies  in  Europe;  because  it  would  be 
equally  necessary  to  disburse  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
liVres  (about  L. 60,000  on  an  average)  for  the  fitting  out  of  every 
ship;  which  could  never  return  into  the  stock  till  the  third  year, 
at  soonest. 

This  necessity  being  once  proved  in  every  possible  case,  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  the  trade  of  India  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  very  few 
merchants,  if  any,  can  undertake  it  upon  their  own  bottom;  or  car- 
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ry  it  on  by  themselves,. and  without  the  help  of  a  great  number  of 
associates.  Having  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  these  societies, 
the  next  thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  their  interest,  and  the  nature 
of  things,  would  incline  them  to  unite  in  one  and  the  same  com- 
pany. 

This  proposition  depends  upon  two  principal  reasons;  the  dan- 
ger of  competition  in  the  purchases  and  sales,  and  the  necessity  of 
assortments. 

The  competition  of  buyers  and  sellers  reduces  the  commodities 
to  their  just  value.  When  the  competition  of  sellers  is  greater 
than  that  of  buyers,  the  goods  sell  for  less  than  they  are  worth; 
and  when  there  are  more  buyers  than  sellers,  their  price  is  raised 
beyond  their  ordinary  value.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  India 
trade. 

When  we  suppose  that  this  trade  will  extend  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  private  ships  sent  there,  we  are  not  aware  that  this 
multiplicity  will  only  increase  the  competition  on  the  side  of  the 
buyers:  whereas,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increase  it  on  the  side 
of  the  sellers.  It  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  to  advise  a 
number  of  traders  to  go  and  outbid  one  another,  that  they  might 
get  their  goods  the  cheaper. 

The  Indians  hardly  consume  any  of  the  produce,  either  of  our 
lands,  or  of  our  industry.  They  have  few  wants,  little  ambition, 
and  no  great  activity.  They  could  easily  want  the  gold  and  silver 
of  America,  which  is  so  far  from  procuring  them  any  enjoyments, 
that  it  is  only  a  means  of  supporting  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
are  oppressed.  Thus,  as  all  objects  of  exchange  have  no  value  but 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  or  the  fancy  of  the  exchangers,  it  is 
evident,  that  in  India  our  commodities  are  worth  very  little,  whilst 
those  we  buy  there  are  of  great  value.  As  long  as  .we  shall  see  no 
.Indian  ships  come  into  our  harbours,  to  fetch  away  our  stuffs  and 
our  metals,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  those  people  are  not  in 
want  of  us,  and  will  consequently  make  their  own  terms  in  all 
their  dealings  with  us.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  greater  number 
there  are  of  European  merchants  who  are  concerned  in  this  trade, 
the  more  the  produce  of  India  will  rise,  and  our  own  sink  in  value; 
and  that,  at  last,  it  will  be  only  by  immense  exports  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  procure  any  India  goods  at  all.  But  if,  in  consequence 
of  this  order  of  things,  each  particular  society  is  obliged  to  export 
more  money,  without  bringing  home  more  goods,  they,  must  carry 
on  a  losing  trade;  and  the  same  competition  that  began  their  ruin 
in  Asia,  will  complete  it  in  Europe;  because  the  number  of  sellers 
being  then  greater,  whilst  the  number  of  buyers  is  still  the  same, 
the  societies  will  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  lower  rate,  after  having 
bought  at  an  advanced  price. 

vol.  i.  •  '  .      3  N 
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The  article  of  assortments  is  not  less  important.  By  assortments 
is  meant  the  combination  of  all  the  several  sorts  of  commodities 
that  the  different  parts  of  India  produce;  a  combination  which  is 
proportioned  to  the  present  plenty  or  scarcity  of  each  kind  of  com- 
modity in  Europe.  On  this  chiefly  depends  the  success,  and  all 
the  profits,  of  the  trade.  Bot  nothing  would  be  more  difficult  in 
practice,  for  private  societies,  than  this  assortment.  How.  indeed, 
should  those  circumscribed  and  unconnected  societies,  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  conceal  their  operations  from  each  other,  acquire  the 
knowledge  that  is  requisite  for  this  important  purpose?  How 
could  they  direct  such  a  multitude  of  agents  as  must  be  employed? 
It  is  plain,  that  the  supercargoes  and  commissaries,  incapable  of 
general  views,  would  be  all  asking  for  the  same  sort  of  goods  at 
the  same  time,  in  hopes  of  making  a  greater  profit.  This  would 
of  course  enhance  the  price  of  that  article  in  India,  and  lower  it  in 
Europe,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  owners,  and  of  the  nation  in 
general. 

All  these  considerations  would  certainly  not  escape  the  captains 
of  ships  andmonied  men,  who  would  be  solicited  to  enter  into  the 
societies.  They  would  be  discouraged  by  the  fear  of  standing  in 
competition  with  other  societies,  either  in  the  buying,  selling,  or. 
making  up  the  assortments.  The  number  of  these  societies  would 
soon  be  reduced;  and  trade,  instead  of  extending,  would  be  daily 
contracted  into  a  narrower  circle,  and  finally  be  quite  dropped. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  interest  of  these  private  societies, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  to  unite  together;  because  then,  all 
their  agents,  both  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  on  that  of 
Malabar  in  Bengal;  being  united  and  directed  by  one  consistent 
svstem,  would  jointly  labour  in  the  several  factories,  to  collect  pro- 
per assortments  for  the  cargoes  that  were  to  be  sent  away  from  the 
chief  factory;  so  that  the  whole  should  make  a  complete  assort* 
raent  when  brought  home,  being  collected  upon  a  uniform  plan, 
and  proportioned  according  to  the  orders  and  instructions  sent  from 
Europe. 

But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect,  that  any  such  union  could 
take  place  without  the  concurrence  of  government.  In  some  cases 
men  require  to  be  encouraged;  and  it  is  chiefly,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  when  they  are  afraid  of  being  denied  that  protection 
which  they  stand  in  need  of,  or  apprehensive  that  favours  may  be 
granted  to  others,  which  may  be  injurious  to  them.  Government 
would  find  it  their  interest  to  encourage  this  association,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  way  to  procure,  at  the_ cheap- 
est rate,' the  India  goods  that  are  wanted  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  This  truth  will  appear  more  striking  from  a  very 
simple  instance.  .      . 

Let  us  suppose  a  merchant,  who  fits  out  a  ship  for  India  with  a 
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considerable  stock:  Will  he  commission  several  agents  at  the  same 
place  to  buy  the  goods  he  wants?  Certainly  not;  because  he  will 
be  sensible,  that  by  executing  his  orders  with  great  secrecy,  each 
of  them  would  injure  the  other,  and  must  necessarily  enhance  the 
price  of  the  goods;  so  that  he  would  have  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
commodity  for  his  money,  than  if  he  had  employed,  but  one  agent. 
The  application  is  easy:  Government  is  the  merchant,  and  the 
Company  is  the  agent. 

We  have  proved  hitherto,  that,  in  the  India  trade,  the  nature  of 
things  requires,  that  the  subjects  of  one  country  should  unite  into 
one  Company,  both  for  their  own  interest,  and  for  that  of  the  state- 
but  nothing  has  yet  appeared,  from  whence  it  can  be  inferred,  that 
this  Company  must  be  an  exclusive  one.  We  imagine,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  the  exclusive  privilege  always  granted  to  these  Companies,  is 
owing  to  something  that  is  quite  foreign  to  the  essence  of  this 
trade.  ,->... 

When  the  several  nations  in  Europe  began  to  find,  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  take  a  part  in  the  trade  of  India,  which  individuals 
refused  to  do  though  that  commerce,  had  long  been  open  to 
a,  they  found  it  necessary  to  form  Companies,  and  to  give  them 
a)  the  encouragement  that  so  difficult  an  undertaking  require'di 
ihey  advanced  money  for  them;  they  endowed  them  with  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereign  power,  they  permitted  them  to  send  ambas- 
sadors; they  empowered  them  to  make  peace  and  war:  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  them  and  for  mankind,  they  have  made  too  much  use 
of  taat  fatal  privilege.  They  found  it  necessary,  at  the  same  time, 
to  secure  to  them  the  means  of  indemnifying  themselves  for  the 
expences  of  settlements,  which  must  be  very  considerable.  This 
gave  rise  to  exclusive  privileges,  which  at  first  were  granted  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  afterwards  made  perpetual,  from  the  following 
circumstances.  b 

The  brilliant  prerogatives  granted  to  the  Companies  were,  in 
reality,  so  many  impediments  to  trade.  The  right  of  having  for- 
tresses^ imphed  the  necessity  of  building  and  defending  them-  That 
Oi  haying  troops  implied  the  obligation  of  paying  and  recruiting 
them.  Hie  same  held  good  with  regard  to  the  permission  of  send- 
ing ambassadors,  and  concluding  treaties  with  the  Indian  princes. 
All  this  was  attended  with  expences  that  were  merely  for  show, 
only  fit  to  check  the  progress  of  trade,  and  to  intoxicate  the  agents 
and  factors  of  the  Companies,  who  fancied  themselves  sovereigns 
and  acted  accordingly.  b 

Nations,  however,  found  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  kind  of 
colonies  in  Asia,  which  seemed  to  cost  them  nothing;  and  as  it 
was  but  reasonable,  whilst  the  Companies  bore  all  the  burden  of 
fte  expences,  to  secure  to  them  all  the  profits,  the  privileges  have 
been  continued.     But  if,  instead  of  attending  only  to  this  pretend- 
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ed  economy,  which  could  not  be  lasting,  they  had  extended  their 
views  to  futurity,  and  connected  all  the  events  which- must  natu- 
rally be  brought  about  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  they 
must  have  foreseen,  that  the  expences  of  sovereignty,  'which  can 
never  be  ascertained,  because  they  depend  upon  numberless  politi- 
cal contingencies,  would,  sooner  or  later,  absorb  both  the  profit  and 
the  stock  of  a  trading  Company:  That  then  the  public  treasury 
must  be  exhausted  to  assist  the  chartered  Company;  and  that  then- 
favours,  coming  too  late,  could  only  repair  the  mischief  already 
done,  but  would  not  remove  the  cause,  and  would  leave  the  com- 
panies for  ever  in  s  state  of  mediocrity  and  languor. 

But  why  should  not  governments  at  last  allow  themselves  to  be 
undeceived? ..  Why  should  they  not  take  upon  themselves  a  charge 
which  properly  belongs  to  them,  and  the  burden  of  which,  after 
having  crushed  the  Companies,  must  finally  fall  upon  them?  There 
would  be  then  no  further  occasion  for  an  exclusive  privilege.  The 
Companies  which  now  exist,  and  are  valuable  on  account  of  their 
old  connections  and  established  credit,  should  be  carefully  preser- 
ved: The  appearance  of  monopoly  would  vanish  for  ever;  and 
their  freedom  might  enable  them  to  pursue  some  new  track,  which 
they  could  not  think  of,  whilst  they  were  encumbered  with  the 
charges  annexed  to  the  charter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Held  of 
commerce,  being  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  Community, 
would  fertilize  and  thrive  in  their  hands..  They  would  attempt 
new  discoveries,  and  form  new  enterprizes.  The  trade  from  In- 
dia to  India,  now  sure  of  a  market  in  Europe,  would  grow  brisker, 
and  extend  farther.  The  Companies,  attentive  to  all  these  ope- 
rations, would  measure  their  dealings  by  the  progress  of  private 
trade;  and  this  competition,  which  could  not  be  injurious  to  any, 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  several  states. 

We  apprehend  this  system  would  conduce  to  reconcile  every  in- 
terest, and  is  consistent  with  all  principles.  It  seems  to  be  lia- 
ble but  to  one  rational  objection,  either  on  the  part  of  the  advo- 
cates for  the  exclusive  charter,  or  of  those  who  contend  for  a  free 
trade. 

If  the  former  should  assert,  that  the  Companies,'!  without  the 
exclusive  charter,  would  have  but  a  precarious  existence,  and  would 
soon  be  ruined  by  private  traders;  I  should  answer  them,  that  they 
were  surely  then  not  in  earnest,  when  they  affirmed  that  private 
trade  could  never  succeed.  For,  if  it  is  able  to  ruin  that  of  the 
Companies,  as  they  now  pretend,  it  can  only  be  by  engrossing  eve- 
ry branch  of  their  trade  against  their  will,  by  a  superiority  of  pow- 
ers, and  by  the  ascendant  of  liberty.  Besides,  what  is  it  that  real- 
ly constitutes  our  Companies?  It  is  their  stock,  their  ships,  their 
factories,  and  not  .their  exclusive  charter.  What  is  it  that  has 
always  ruined  them?    Extravagant  expences,  abuses  of  all  kinds, 
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visionary  undertakings;  in  a  word,  bad  administration,  far  more 
destructive  than  competition.  But,  if  the  distribution  of  their 
powers  is  made  with  prudence  and  economy,  if  the  spirit  of  pro- 
perty directs  their  operations,  there  is  no  obstacle  which  they  can- 
not surmount,  no  success  which  they  may  not  expect. 

If  this  success  alarms  the  advocates  for  freedom;  if  they  should 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  rich  and  powerful  companies 
would  terrify  private  men,  and  partly  destroy  that  general  and  ab- 
solute freedom  which  is  so  necessary  to  trade,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  them  start  this  objection;  for  men  are  almost  al- 
ways guided  by  reports,  both  in  their  actions  and  opinions.  I  do 
not  except  from  this  error  the  greatest  part  of  our  writers  upon 
revenue.  Commercial  and  civil  liberty  are. the  two  tutelar  deities 
of  mankind,  which  we  all  reverence  as  well  as  they.  But  we  are 
not  to  be  seduced  by  words;  we  choose  to  attend  to  the  ideas  they 
are  meant  to  convey.  I  would  ask  those  respectable  enthusiasts 
for  liberty,  what  they  would  wish;  whether  they  would  have  the 
laws  abolish  the  very  name  of  those  ancient  Companies,  that  every 
citizen  might  boldly  rush  into  the  trade,  and  that  they  should  all 
have  the  same  means  of  procuring  enjoyments,  and  the  same  re- 
sources to  raise  a  fortune?  But  if  such  laws,  with  all  that  parade 
of  liberty,  are  in  fact  exclusive  laws,  let  not  the  deceitfulness  of 
this  language  induce  us  to  adopt  them.  When  the  state  permits 
all  its  members  to  carry  on  a  trade  that  requires  a  large  stock,  and 
which  consequently  very  few  are  able  to  undertake;  I  would  ask, 
what  the  bulk  of  the  nation  gets  by  this  regulation?  It  seems  as  if 
we  meant  to  expose  their  credulity,  in  suffering  them  to  undertake 
impossibilities.  If  we  totally  suppress  the  companies,  there  will 
be  no  India  trade  at  all,  or  it  will  be  only  carried  on  by  a  few  ca- 
pital merchants. 

I  will  go  farther  still,  and,  bating  the  article  of  the  exclusive 
charter,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  India  Company,  by  tlv 
manner  in  which  they  are  settled,  have  made  many  people  sharers 
in  their  trade,  who  would  otherwise  never  have  been  concerned  in 
it.  Consider  what  a  number  of  proprietors,  in  every  station,  and 
of  all  ages,  partake  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and  you  will  allow 
that  it  would  have  been  far  more  circumscribed  if  it  had  been  in 
private  hands;  that  the  existence  of  Companies  has  only  diffused  it, 
whilst  it  seemed  to  restrain  it;  and  that  the  moderate  price  of  the 
shares  must  be  a  powerful  motive  to  the  people,  to  wish  for  the 
preservation  of  an  establishment,  which  opens  to  them  a  tract 
that  would  for  ever  have  been  shut  against  them  by  a  free   trade. 

In  truth,  we  believe  that  Companies  and  private  men  might 
equally  prosper,  without  injuring  one  another,  or  creating  any 
jealousies  between  them.  The  Companies  might  still  pursue  those 
great  objects,    which,  by  their  nature  and  extent,   can  only  be 
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managed  by  a  wealthy  and  powerful  association.  Private  men,  on 
the  contrary,  would  confine  themselves  to  such  objects  as  are  in  a 
manner  overlooked  by  a  great  company,  but  might,  by  proper 
economy,  and  the  combination  of  many  small  powers,  become  a 
source  of  riches  to  the  parties  concerned. 

It  is  the  business  of  statesmen,  who,  by  their  talents,  are  cal- 
led to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  to  decide  upon  the  no- 
tions of  an  obscure  citizen,  who  may  have  been  misled  by  his  want 
of  experience  The  system  of  politics  cannot  too  soon,  nor  too 
deeply,  be  applied  to  regulate  a  trade  in  which  the  fate  of  nations 
is  so  much  interested,  and  will,  probably,  always  be  an  affair  of 
the  utmost  consequence. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India, 
that  luxury,  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  our  part  of  the 
■world,  should  be  banished  from  every  state.  Our  effeminacy  should 
not  create  a  thousand  wants,  unknown  to  our  forefathers  The 
rivalship  of  trade  should  no  longer  agitate  the  several  nations  who 
vie  with  each  other  in  amassing  riches.  There  should  be  such 
revolutions  in  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  men,  as  are 
never  likely  to  happen.  We  should  return  within  the  limits  of  na- 
ture, which  we  seemed  to  have  abandoned  for  ever.  i 

Such  are  the  last  reflections  suggested  to  us  with  respect  to  the 
connection  of  Europe  with  Asia.  Let  us  now  turn  our  thought:; 
to  America. 
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DISCOVERY    OF    AMERICA.       CONQUEST    OF    MEXICO;    AND    SETTLE- 
MENTS OF  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  THAT  PART  OF  THE  MEW  WORLD. 


/\  NCIENT  history  presents  to  our  view  a  mag-      p       ,,,    , 

nificent  spectacle.)    The   continued   representa-  .     .  / 
.        r      '            ....                  *        ,  cient    and   mo- 
Won  or  great  revolutions,  heroic  manners,  and  ex-  ,        ,  .  , 

,.8  .,    ,  ,  dern  history. 

traorchnnry  events,  will  become  more  ana  more  J 

interesting,  in  proportion  to  the  uncommonness  of  our  meeting 
with  occurrences  that  bear  any  resemblance  to  them.  The  time 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  empires,  and  again  overthrowing  them, 
is  past.  The  man,  before  whom  the  world  was  silent,  is  no  more. 
The  different  nations  of  the  earth,  after  tedious  struggles,  and  ob- 
stinate wars  between  ambition  and  liberty,  seem  at  last  settled  in 
the  wretched  tranquillity  of  slavery.  They  now  employ  thunder 
in  their  battles,  merely  to -take  a  few  towns,  to  gratify  the  caprice 
of  a  few  powerful  men;  they  formerly  employed  the  sword  in  the 
destruction  or  establishment  of  kingdoms,  or  in  vindicating  the  na- 
tural rights  of  mankind.  Our  history  is  now  insipid  and  trifling; 
yet  we  are  not  become  more  happy.  A  uniform  and  daily  plan  of 
oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  troubles  and  storms  of  conquest; 
and  we  behold,  with  indifference,  the  various  ranks  of  abject  slaves 
combating  each  other  with  their  chains,  for  the  amusement  of  their 
masters. 

Europe,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  lias  most  influence  over  all 
the  rest,  seems  to  have  fixed  itself  on  a  solid  and  durable  foundation. 
The  different  communities  of  which  it  consists,  are  almost  equally 
powerful,  enlightened,  extended,  and  jealous.  1'hey  are  perpetually 
making  encroachments  upon  each  other;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
continual  fluctuation,  some  will  gain  and  others  lose;  and  the  ba- 
lance will  alternately  incline  from  one  side  to  another,  without  ever 
being  entirely  destroyed.  Religious  fanaticism,  and  the  spirit  of 
conquest,  those  two  disturbers  of  the  universe,  have  ceased  to  ope- 
rate.    That  great  lever,  whose  extremity  was  on  earth,  and  whose 
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centre  of  motion  was  in  heaven,  is  now  broken;  and  kings  begin 
to  discover  (though  not  for  the  happiness  of  their  people,  who  at- 
tract little  of  their  attention,  but  for  their  own  private  interest), 
that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  obtain  riches  and  securi- 
ty. Hence  they  maintain  numerous  armies,  fortify  their  frontiers, 
and  encourage  trade. 

A  spirit  of  barter  and  exchange  hath  arisen  in  Europe,  that 
seems  to  open  a  vast  field  of  speculation  to  adventurers,  but  de- 
lights most  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  A  war,  among  commercial 
nations,  is  a  conflagration  that  destroys  them  all;  it  is  an  action, 
which  brings  the  whole  fortune  of  a  great  merchant  into  question, 
and  alarms,  all  his  creditors.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  when  the 
tacit  sanction  of  government  will  extend  to  the  private  engage- 
ments between  subjects  of  different  nations,  and  when  those  bank- 
ruptcies, the  effects  of  which  are  felt  at  immense  distances,  will 
become  matters  of  state.  In  these  mercantile  states,  the  discovery 
of  an  island,  the  importation  of  a  new  commodity,  the  invention 
of  some  useful  machine,  the  construction  of  a  port,  the  establishment 
of  a  factory,  the  carrying  of  a  branch  of  trade  from  a  rival  nation, 
will  be  esteemed  achievements  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  the 
annals  of  nations  will  fall  to  be  written  by  commercial  philosophers; 
as  they  were  formerly  by  historical  orators. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  world  is  alone  sufficient  to  furnish  em- 
ployment for  our  curiosity.  A  vast  continent  entirely  uncultivat- 
ed, human  nature  reduced  to  the  mere  animal  state,  fields  without 
harvests,  treasures  without  proprietors,  societies  without  police,  and 
men  without  manners;  what  an  interesting  and  instructive  spectacle 
would  these  have  formed  for  a  Locke,  aBuffon,  or  a  Montesquieu! 
What  history  could  be  so  surprising,  so  delightful,  so  affecting,  as 
the  detail  of  their  voyage!  But  the  face  of  rude  unpolished  nature 
is  already  disfigured.  We  shall  endeavour  to  collect  the  features 
of  it,  though  now  half  effaced,  as  soon  as  we  have  made_  the 
reader  acquainted  with  those  rapacious  and  savage  Christians, 
whom  an  unhappy  accident  first  brought  to  the  other  hemisphere. 
Spain,  ancientlv  known  by  the  names  of  Hes- 
Ancient  revo-_  -a  and  Iber;a)  was   inhabited   by  men,  who, 

lutiotisqf  Spain.  defended  on  one  s;de  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  enjoyed,  in  peace,  an  agreeable 
climate,'  a  plentiful  country,  and  governed  themselves  according 
to  their  own  customs.  The  southern  part  of  this  nation  had,  in 
some  degree,  emerged  from  its  state  of  barbarity,  by  means 
of  a  transient  intercourse  it  maintained  with  foreigners;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  on  the  ocean  continued  to  resemble  all 
those  nations,  which  know  no  other  occupation  but  that  of  the 
chace.  They  were  so  attached  to  this  kind  of  life,  that  they  left 
the  toils  of  agriculture  entirely  to  their  women;  the  fatigues  of 
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which  they  had  brought  them  to  support,  by  establishing  an  an, 
nual  general  assembly,  in  which  those  who  had  most  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  exercise  of  cultivation,  received  public  ap- 

5  Such  was  the  situation  of  Spain,  when  the  Carthaginians  cast 
their  longing  eyes  on  a  country  filled  with  riches,,  of  which  its  in- 
habitants were  entirely  ignorant.  These  traders,  whose  ships 
covered  the  Mediterranean,  introduced  themselves  in  the  quality 
of  friends,  who  offered  numberless  commodities,  in  return  for  use- 
less metals.  The  temptations  of  a  trade,  so  advantageous  in  appear- 
ance, blinded  the  Spaniards  to  that  degree,  that  they  permitted 
these  republicans  to  build,  upon  their  coasts,  houses  for  their  oc- 
casional residence,  magazines  for  the  security  of  their  merchandize, 
and  temples  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  These  establish- 
ments insensibly  became  fortresses,  of  which  this  trading  power, 
whose  policy  was  superior  to  its  arms,  availed  itself,  to  enslave  a 
credulous  nation,  always  divided  within  itself,  and  irreconcileable 
in  its  enmities.  By  bribing  some,  and  intimidating  others,  Car- 
thage succeeded  in  the  conquest  of  Spain,  by  the  assistance  of  Spa- 
nish soldiers,  and  Spanish  wealth. 

The  Carthaginians  having  thus  become  masters  of  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  part  of  this  fine  country,  showed  that  they  ei- 
ther knew  not,  or  despised  the  means. of  establishing  their  domi- 
nion. Instead  of  continuing  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  gold 
and  silver,  with  which  the  conquered  nations  were  abundantly 
supplied'  from  their  mines,  by  exchanging  for  them  commodities 
of  little  value,  they  resolved' to  carry  off  every  thing  by  force. 
Nor  was  this  tyrannical  disposition  peculiar  to  the  republic; 
the  general,  the  officers,  the  private  men,  and  even  the  mer- 
chants, acted  upon  the  same  principle.  The  violence  of  their 
proceedings,  threw  the  conquered  provinces  into  despair,  and  made 
the  apprehension  of  so  heavy  a  yoke  intolerable  to  those  which 
were  vet  free.  These  sentiments  determined  both  the  one  and 
the  other  to  accept  of  succours,  which  proved  no  less  fatal  than  the 
calamities  they  were  intended  to  redress-,  and  Spain  became  a 
theatre  of  jealousy,  ambit-ion,  and  hatred,  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage. 

The  two  commonwealths  contended  with  great  obstinacy  for 
She  empire  of  this  fine  part  of  Europe;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  at 
laist  have  belonged  to  neither  of  them,  if  the  Spaniards  had  con- 
tinued quiet  spectators  of  the  quarrel,  and  left  the  rival  nations 
time  to  exhaust  each  other.  But  choosing  to  become  actors  in  the 
bloody  scene,  they  reduced  themselves  to  be  slaves  to  the  Romans; 
in  which  state  they  continued  till  the  fifth  century. 

In  a  short  time,  the  degeneracy  of  those  masters  of  the  world, 
inspired  the  savage  nations  of  the  north  with  courage  to  seize  upon 
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some  provinces  that  were  ill  governed  and  ill' defended.  The- 
.Swedes,  the  Vandals,  and  Goths,  passed  the  Pyrenees.  As  these- 
barbarians  were  robbers  by  profession,  they  were  incapable  of  be- 
coming citizens,  and  made  war  upon  each  other.  The  Goths 
superior  in  abilities  or  good  fortune,  subdued  the  rest,  and  reduc- 
ed all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  into  one;  which,  notwithstanding  the 
defects  in  its  constitution,  and  the  unbounded  extortions  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  only  merchants,  supported  itself  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century. 

At  this  period,  the  Moors,  who  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  Africa,  with  that  impetuosity  which  distinguished  all  their  en- 
terprizes,  passed  the  sea.  They  found  a  king  without  virtues  and 
without  abilities;  a  multitude  of  courtiers  and  not  one  minister; 
soldiers  without  courage,  and  generals  without  experience;  an  ef- 
feminate people,  disgusted  with  the  government,  and  disposed  to 
change  their  master;  and  rebels,  who  joined  them  for  the  sake  of 
plundering,  burning,  and  massacring  all  that  fell  in  their  way.  In 
less  than  three  years,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Christians  was  de- 
stroyed, and  that  of  the  infidels  established  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion. 

Spain  was  indebted  to  its  conquerors,  for  the  seeds  of  taste,  hu- 
manity, politeness,  philosophy,  several  arts,  and  a  considerable 
trade.  These  flourishing  times  lasted  not  long.  The  numberless 
sects  that  arose  among  the  conquerors,  and  the  irreparable  faults 
they  committed  in  establishing  distinct  sovereigns  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  their  dominion,  soon  put  an  end?to  them. 

During  this  time,  the  Goths,  who,  to  avoid  the  Mohammedan 
power,  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  extremity  of  the  Austerias, 
were  labouring  under  the  yoke  of  anarchy,  plunged  in  a  barbarous 
state  of  ignorance,  oppressed  by  their  fanatical  priests,  languish- 
ing in  inexpressible  poverty,  and  perpetually  harassed  by  civil  wars. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  calamities,  far  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  divisions  among  their  enemies,  they  thought  them- 
selves sufficiently  happy  to  be  forgotten,  or  not  to  be  known  by 
them.  But,  as  soon  as  the  crown,  which  was  originally  elective, 
became  hereditary  in  the  tenth  century;  as  soon  as  the  nobility  and 
bishops  became  incapable  of  disturbing  the  state,  and  the  people 
raised  from  slavery,  'were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  government, 
the  national  spirit  began  to  revive.  The  Arabians,  attacked  on 
every  side,  were  successively  stripped  of  their  conquests.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  had  but  one  little  kingdom  re- 
maining. 

Their  fall  would  have  been  more  rapid,  had  they  been  engaged 
with  a  power  that  could  have  united,  in  one  common  centre,  the 
conquests  it  gained  over  them.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  'Ihe 
Mohammedans  were  attacked  by  different  chiefs^  each  of  which 
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was  at  the  bead  of  an  independent  state.  Spain  was  divided  into 
as  many  kingdoms  as  it  contained  provinces;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  time,  many  wars  and  revolutions,  that  these  petty  states 
were  at  last  melted  down  into  the  two  monarchies  of  Castile  and 
Arragan.  After  which  the  marriage  of  Isabella  with  Ferdinand, 
having  happily  united  all  the  crowns  of  Spain  in  one  family,  they 
found  themselves  equal  to  the  enterprize  of  attacking  the  kingdom 
of  Granada. 

This  state,  which  scarcely  occupied  one  eighth  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Spain,  had  always  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  since 
the  invasion  of  the  Saracens:  but  its  prosperity  increased,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  successes  of  the  Christians  induced  a  greater  number 
of  the  infidel  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  there;  at  which  time,  it  con- 
sisted of  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, there  were  no  lands  so  well  cultivated,  such  numerous  and 
improved  manufactures,  so  regular  and  so  extensive  a  naviga- 
tion. The  public  revenues  amounted  to  seven  millions  of  livres 
(L.306,260);  a  prodigious  sum,  at  a  time  when  gold  and  silver 
were  very  scarce. 

These  important  advantages,  far  from  deterring  the  monarchs 
of  Castile  and  Arragon  from  invading  Granada,  were  the  motives 
that  principally  stimulated  them  to  the  enterprize.  It  cost  them 
a  ten  years  bloody  war  to  subdue  this  flourishing  province. ,  The 
conquest  of  it  was  completed  by  the  taking  of  the  capital,  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1492. 

It  was  in  these   glorious  times   that  Christopher       Columbus 
Columbus,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  whose  knowledge     jorms    tjie 
of  astronomy  and  navigation  was  far  superior  to  that     c{eHi„n,    0f 
of  his  cotemporaries,  proposed  to  the  Spaniards,  who     ^cover- 
-were  happy  at  home,  to  aggrandize  themselves  abroad,      y  ;  Ame- 
He  was  led  by  a  secret  impulse,  to  imagine  that  there     r^ca% 
must  certainly  be  another  continent,  and  that  he  was 
the  person  destined  to  discover  it.     The  notion  of  Antipodes, 
which  superstition  had  condemned  as   heretical  and  impious,  and  - 
reason  itself  had  treated  as   chimerical,  appeared,  to  this  penetra- 
ting genius,  to  have  its  foundation  in  truth.     This  idea,  perhaps  the 
boldest  that  ever   entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  took  strong  pos- 
session of  his  imagination;  and  having  in  vain  proposed  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  hemisphere  to  his  native  country  Genoa  to  Portugal, 
where  he  then  resided,  and  even  to  England,  which  he  might  have 
expected  would  have  readily  embraced  every  project  of  extending 
its  maritime  power,  he  communicated  his  designs  to  Isabella. 

The  ministers  of  this  princess,  who  looked  upon  the  scheme  of 
discovering  a  new  world  as  the  project  of  a  distempered  brain, 
treated  the  author  of  it,  for  some'  time,  with  that  contemptuous- 
insolence,  which  true  genius  often  experiences  from  men  in  power. 
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whose  abilities  do  not  rise  beyond  the  common  standard.  But  no 
difficulties  could  discourage  Columbus,  who,  like  all  others  that 
engage  in  extraordinary  enterprises,  had  a  large  share  of  that  en- 
thusiasm which  renders  them  superior  to  the  cavils  of  the  ignorant, 
the  contempt  of  the  prqud,  the  evasions  of  the  covetous,  and  the 
delays  of  the  indolent.  At  length,  by  perseverance,  spirit,  and 
courage,  assisted  bv  the  arts  of  prudence  and  address,  he  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  three  small 
vessels,  and  ninety  men,  he  set  sail,  on  the  3d  of  August  1492, 
with  the  title  of  admiral  and  viceroy  of  the  islands  and  territories 
he  should  discover. 

After  a  long  navigation,  the  ships  crews,  terrified  with  the  idea 
of  the  immense  tract  of  ocean  which  lay  between  them  and  their 
native  country,  began  to  despair  of  the  success  of  their  undertak- 
ing. Their  discontent  rose  to  that  height,  that  they,  more  than 
once,  proposed  to  throw  Columbus  over-board,  and  to  return  to 
Spain.  The  admiral  concealed  his  chagrin  as  well  as  he  could; 
but,  finding  that  a  mutiny  would  immediately  ensue,  he  assured 
his  companions,  that  if  he  did  not  discover  land  in  three  days,  he 
would  sail  back  to  Europe.  For  some  time  past,  on  sounding,  he 
had  found  a  bottom;  and,  from  other  circumstances,  had  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  far  from  land. 

j,     ■     7    ,.        It  was  in  the  month  of  October  that  the  new  world 
Arrival  of  ,.  ,      ^  ,      .        ,      ,    ,  -         - v 

,,  ,      ,      J       was  discovered.     Columbus  landed  on  one  01  the 

-'    .7        '  Lucavas  or  Bahama  islands,  which  he  called  San- 

in  the  new         c  ,    '.  ;.      ,  .'        c.:     .  c 

,.  Salvador,  and  took  possession  oi  it  jn  the  name  oi 

Isabella.  The  Spaniards,  at.  that  time,  did  not  ima- 
gine there  could  be  any  injustice  in  seizing  upon  a  country  which 
was  not  inhabited  by  Christians. 

The  islanders,  on  seeing  the  ships,  and  a  race  of  men  so  differ- 
ent from  their  own,  were  terrified,  and  ran  away.  The  Spaniards 
caught  some  of  them;  treated  them  with  great  civility,  and  dis- 
missed them  loaded  with  presents. 

This  behaviour  entirely  dissipated  the  fears  of  the  whole  nation; 
the  inhabitants  appeared  upon  the  shore  unarmed.  Several  of 
them  came  on  board.  They  viewed  every  thing  with  admiration. 
Their  manner  was  free  and  open.  They  brought  fruits.  They 
assisted  the  Spaniards  in  getting  on  shore,  by  taking  them  npoa 
their  shoulders.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
showed  the  same  obliging  disposition.  The  sailors,  sent  by  Co- 
lumiius  to  make  discoveries,  every  where  met  with  the  kindest  re- 
ception. Men,  women,  and  children,  were  employed  in  furnish- 
ing them  with  provisions.  They  filled  the  hammocks  where  they 
slept  with  the  finest  cotton.  But  it  was  gold  that  the  Spaniards 
wanted;  and  they  soon  discovered  it-  Several  of  the  savages  wore 
ornaments  made  of  this  precious  metal,  which  they  presented  to 
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their  new  guests;  who,  on  their  part,  were  more  disgusted  with 
the  naked  appearance  and  simplicity  of  these  people,  than  pene- 
trated with  their  kindness.  They  were  incapable  of  discerning 
in  them  the  genuine  characters  of  nature.  Surprized  to  find  men 
of  a  copper  colour,  without  beards,  or  hair  on  their  bodies,  they 
considered  them  as  a  race  of  imperfect  animals,  who  were  only  to 
be  treated  with  humanity,  till  the  necessary  information  was  ob- 
tained, in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  gold 
mines. 

Having  viewed  several  smaller  islands,  Columbus  landed  on  the 
north  side  of  a  large  island,  called  by  the  natives  Hayti;  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  and  which  is  now  called  San-Do- 
mingo: He  was  conducted  thither  by  some  savages  of  the  other 
islands,  who  accompanied  him  without  the  least  distrust,  and  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  the  great  island  furnished  them  with  the 
metal  the  Spaniards  were  so  fond  of. 

The  island  of  Hayti,  which  is  two  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  sixty,  and,  in  some  places, 
eighty  in  breadth,  is  divided  from  east  to  west  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  island,  apd  are  for  the  most  part  steep.  It  was 
distributed  into  five  populous  kingdoms,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  lived  in  perfect  amity.  Their 
kings,  who  are  called  Caciques,  were  absolute, 
and  much  beloved.  The  complexion  of  these  people  was  much 
fairer  than  in  the  other  islands.  They  painted  their  bodies. 
The  men  went  quite  naked.  The  married  women  wore  a  kind 
of  cotton  petticoat,  which  reached  no  further  than  their  knees. 
The  girls,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  naked.  Their  food  was 
maize,  roots,  fruit,  and  shell  fish.  As  they  were  temperate,  nim- 
ble, and  active,  but  not  strong,  they  were  averse  from  labour. 
They  lived  free  from  care,  in  a  state  of  agreeable  indolence.  Their 
time  was  spent  in  dancing,  diversion,  and  sleep.  By  the  accounts 
the  Spaniards  gave  of  them,  thay  showed  few  marks  of  genius; 
and,  indeed,  this  must  be  the  case  with  islanders,  who,  living  in 
a  state  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  must,  of  necessity, 
have  very  confined  ideas.  Detached  societies  arrive  at  improve- 
ment by  slow  and  painful  advances.  They  derive  no  advantages 
of  refinement  from  those  discoveries,  which  time  and  experience 
throw  in  the  way  of  other  people;  and  their  adventures  are  too 
few,  to  afford  them  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  confess,  that  these  people  were  hu- 
mane, void  of  malice  and  revenge,  and  almost  divested  of  any 
passion  whatever.  They  were  ignorant,  but  showed  no  desire  to 
be  instructed.  This  indifference,  and  the  confidence  they  put  in 
strangers,  proved  that  they  were  happy.    Their  history,  and  theh- 
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notions  of  morality,  were  contained  in  a  collection  of  songs  which 
they  learned  from  their  infancy:  and  they  had,  in  common  with  all 
nations,  some  fables  concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 

We  know  little  of  their  religion,  to  which  they  paid  no  treat 
attention;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  they  have  been  calumniated  by  the  authors  of  their 
destruction;  who  pretend  that  these  islanders,  whose  manners 
were  so  gentle,  paid  adoration  to  a  number  of  malevolent  beinps. 
The  worshippers  of  a  malevolent  deity  can  never  be  virtuous. 

They  had  no  law  that  prescribed  any  limited  number  of  wives. 
It  was  common  for  one  of  them  to  have  some  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions allotted  her;  but  these  gave  her  no  authority  over  the 
rest.  She  was  one  whom  the  husband  loved  the  best,  and  by 
whom  he  thought  himself  best  beloved.  On  the  death  of  her  part- 
ner, she  sometimes  caused  herself  to  be- buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  him.  This  was  not  a  custom,  a  duty,  or  a  point  of  honour 
among  this  people;  but  the  wife  found  it  impossible  to  survive  the 
object  of  her  tenderest  affection.  This  freedom  in  love  and  mar- 
riage, which  was  authorised  by  their  laws  and  manners,  was  bv 
the  Spaniards  called  debauchery,  licentiousness,  and  vice:  And  to 
the  pretended  excessive  indulgence  of  the  islanders  in  this  point, 
they  attributed  the  rise  of  a  distemper,  which,  as  a  philosophical 
physician  has  lately  demonstrated  in  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of 
the  venereal  disease,  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  discovery 
of  America 

These  islanders  had  no  other  weapons  than  a  bow,  and  arrows 
made  of  wood,  the  point  of  which,  being  hardened  in  the  fire, 
was  sometimes  armed  with  sharp  stones,  or  the  bone  of  a  fish. 
The  ordinary  dress  of  the  Spaniards  was  of  itself  an  impenetrable 
armour  against  arrows  of  this  kind,  shot  with  little  dexterity. 
These  weapons,  and  some  small  clubs,  or  rather  large  sticks,  which 
could  seldom  give  a  mortal  blow,  were  far  from  making  these  peo- 
ple formidable. 

They  were  divided  into  different  classes,  one  of  which  laid  claim 
to  a  kind  of  nobility:  But  we  are  little  acquainted  either  with  the 
prerogatives  annexed  to  this  distinction,  or  the  means  of  obtaining 
it.  This  ignorant  and  savage  people  had  also  sorcerers  among 
them,  who  were  always  either  the  offspring  or  parents  of  super- 
stition. 

Columbus  omitted  nothing  that  might  engage  the  friendship  of 
these  islanders,  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  let  them  know,  that 
though  he  had  no  inclination  to  hurt  them,  he  did  not  want  the 
power.  The  proofs  he  gave  in  their  presence,  of  the  surprizing 
effects  of  his  artillery,  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
said.  They  looked  upon  the  Spaniard-s  as  men  descended  from 
heaven;  and  the  presents  they,  received  .were,  in  their  estimation. 
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not  mere  curiosities,  but  sacred  things.  This  error  was  produc- 
tive of  great  advantages:  Nor  was  it  removed  by  any  act  of  folly  or 
cruelty.  They  gave  the  savages  red  caps,  glass  beads,  pins,  knives, 
and  bells,  and  received  in  return  gold  and  provisions. 

Columbus  took  advantage  of  this  harmony,  to  fix  upon  a  place 
for  a  settlement,  which  he  designed  should  be  the  centre  of  all  his 
future  projects.  He  erected  a  fort,  with  the  assistance  of  the  is- 
landers, who  cheerfully  laboured  to  forge  chains  for  themselves. 
He  left  thirty-nine  Castilians  in  the  place;  and,  having  reconnoi- 
tered  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  sailed  for  Spain. 

He  arrived  at  Palos,  a  port  of  Andalusia,  from  whence  he  had 
set  sail  seven  months  before.  He  proceeded  by  land  to  Barcelona 
where  the  court  resided.  "  This  voyage  was  a  triumph.  The  nobi- 
lity and  people  went  to  meet  him,  and  followed  him  in  crowds  to 
the  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  He  presented  to  them 
some  islanders,  who  had  voluntarily  accompanied  him.  He  pro- 
duced pieces  of  gold,  birds,  cotton,  and  many  curiosities,  which 
were  valuable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  Such  a  variety  of  un- 
common objects,  exposed  to  the  view  of  a  people,  whose  vanity, 
inflamed  by  imagination,  magnified  every  thing,  made  them  fancv 
that  they  saw  an  inexhaustible  source  of  riches  for  ever  flowing 
into  their  country.  The  enthusiasm  even  reached  the  throned 
At  the  public  audience  the  sovereign  gave  to  Columbus,  he  was 
permitted  tobe  covered,  and  to  sit  as  a  grandee  of  Spain.  He  re- 
lated his  voyage  to  them.  They  loaded  him  with  caresses,  com- 
mendations, and  honours;  and  soon  after  he  reimbarked  with  se- 
venteen sail  to  make  new  discoveries,  and  to  establish  colonies. 

On  his  arrival  at  San-Domingo  with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers, 
three  hundred  artificers,  missionaries,  corn  fruits,  and  such  do- 
mestic animals  as  were  unknown  in  the  new  world,  Columbus 
found  his  fortress  demolished,  and  all  the  Spaniards  massacred. 
It  appeared,  on  examination,  clear  to  Columbus  that  they  had 
drawn  this  misfortune  upon  themselves,  by  their  haughty,  licenti- 
ous, and  tyrannical  behaviour:  And  he  had  the  address  to  per- 
suade those  who  had  less  moderation  than  himself,  that  it  was 
good  policy  to  postpone  their  revenge  to  another  time.  They  em- 
ployed themselves  entirely  in  scrutinizing  the  mines,  the  workiag 
of  which  was, one  day  to  cost  so  much  blood;  and  in  building  forts 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  sufficient  garrisons  to  protect  their 
labours. 

In   the  mean  time,   the  provisions  that  had   been 
brought  from  Europe  were  spoilt  by  the  damp  heat  of 
the  climate;  and  the  few  hands  sent  over  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  vegetables,  in  a  country  so  favourable  i°w"rds  t]lc 
to  their  growth,  were  cither  dead,  or  disabled  by  sick-   J"amn-\at 
ness.     The   military   people  were   desired   to   supply  Hl!iPani- 
their  place;  but  they  disdained  an   employment  that 
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was  to  procure  them  subsistence.  Indolence  began  then  to  be  an 
honourable  distinction  in  Spain.  To  do  nothing  was  esteemed  the 
characteristic  of  a  gentleman:  And  the  meanest  soldier  chose  to 
live  in  the  highest  style,  in  a  country  where  he  had  the  command. 
The  islanders  offered  them  every  thing;  but  they  required  more. 
They  were  perpetually  asking  them  for  provisions  and  gold.  In 
short,  these  unhappy  people  harassed  themselves  in  gardening, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  working  in  the  mines,  to  gratify  the  insati- 
able Spaniards,  who,  at  the  same  time,  considered  them  in  no 
other  light,  but  that  of  traitors  and  rebellious  slaves,  whose  lives 
might  be  taken  away  at  pleasure. 

Columbus,  finding  that  the  Indians  were  exasperated  by  this  bar- 
barous treatment,  returned  from  pursuing  his  discoveries,  in  hopes 
of  bringing  the  parties  to  a  reconciliation:  But  the  mutinous  cla- 
mours of  a  fierce  and  rapacious  soldiery  drove  them  into  hostilities, 
which  were  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  po- 
litician. With  twQ,hundred  foot,  and  twenty  horse,  he  ventured 
to  attack  an  army  said  to  consist  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  on 
the  spot  where  the  city  of  St  Jago  was  afterwards  built. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  conquered  before  the  engagement. 
They  looked  upon  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  order. 
Their  admiration,  respect,  and  fear,  were  increased  by  the  huro- 
pean  armour.  And  the  sight  of  the  horse,  in  particular,  astonished 
them  beyond  measure.  Many  of  them  were  simple  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  man  and  the  horse  were  the  same  animal,  Or  a  kind 
of  deity.  Had  their  courage  even  been  proof  against  these  im- 
pressions of  terror,  they  could  have  made  but  a  faint  resistance. 
The  cannonading,  the  pikes,  and  a  discipline  to  which  they  we 
strangers,  must  have  easily  dispersed  them.  They  fled  on  all  sides. 
They  demanded  peace,  which  was  granted  them,  on  condition  that 
they  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  Spaniards,  and  furnish  them 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  every  month. 

These  hard  terms,  and  the  cruelties  that  aggravated  them,  soon 
became  insupportable.  To  avoid  them,  the  islanders  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  hoped  to  procure  the  small  subsistence 
their  neeesities  required,  by  hunting  and  gathering  wild  fruits,  till 
their  enemies,  who  each  of  them  required  more  nourishment  than 
ten  Indians,  finding  themselves  deprived  of  provisions,  should  be 
obliged  to  repass  the  seas.  But  they  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  The  Castilians  maintained  themselves  by  the  sup- 
plies they  received  from  Europe,  and  pursued  their  horrid  plan 
with  more  eagerness  than  ever.  No  place  Was  inaccessible  to  their 
rage.  They  trained  their  dogs  to  hunt  and  devour  the  unhappy 
Indians:  and  some  of  them  made  a  vow  to  massacre  twelve  every 
day  in  honour  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  By  these  means,  a  _  third 
part  of  these  nations  was  destroyed.     On  their  arrival  the  island 
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was  supposed  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  All  accounts 
a«ree,  that  this  number  is  not  exaggerated;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
the  population  was  considerable. 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  misery,  fatigue,  alarm, 
and  the  sword,  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
who  exercised  his  power  with  more  rigour,  as  it  was  not  now  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  Columbus.  This  great  man  was  re- 
turned to  Spain,  to  inform  the  court  of  die  barbarities,  which  the 
character  of  the  people  under  him  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
prevent,  and  which  the  voyages  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in 
did  not  permit  him  to  controul.  During  his  absence,  the  colony, 
which  he  had  left  under  his  brother's  command,  was  torn  by  dis- 
sentions,  animosities,  and  mutinies.  No  orders  were  obeyed,  un- 
less when  some  cacique  was  to  be  dethroned,  some  hord  pillaged 
or  demolished,  or  some  nation  extirpated.  The  moment  these  sa- 
vage troops  had  got  possession  of  the  treasures  of  these  unhappy- 
people,  whose  throats  they  had  cut,  the  disturbances  were  re- 
newed. The  desire  of  independency,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
an  equal  distribution  of  plunder,  among  a  set  of  men  equally  gree- 
dy, created  dissentions.  Authority  was  no  longer  respected;  the 
subalterns  paid  as  little  regard  to  their  commanders,  as  the  com- 
manders did  to  the  laws:  and  open  war  at  last  broke  out  among- 
themselves. 

The  Indians,  who  sometimes  bore  a  part  in  these  bloody  and 
detestable  scenes,  and  were  alw?ys  witnesses  of  them,  recovered 
their  courage  a  little.  Notwithstanding  their  simplicity,  they  saw 
far  enough  to  judge,  that  it  was  by  no  means  impracticable  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  small  number  bf  tyrants,  who  appeared  to  have  lost 
sight  of  their  projects,  and  attended  to  nothing  but  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  implacable  hatred  they  bore  to  one  another:  animated 
by  this  hope,  they  engaged  in  a  confederacy,  which  was  managed 
with  more  address  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  had  ac- 
quired considerable  strength.  The  Spaniards,  who  persisted  in 
destroying  each  other,  notwithstanding  they  were  threatened  by 
so  great  a  danger,  would  probably  have  fallen  victims  to  their 
own  obstinacy,  had  not  Columbus  arrived  from  Europe  at  this 
critical  juncture. 

The  distinguished  reception  he  had  met  with  there,  at  first,  had 
made  but  a  slight  impression  upon  the  people.  Time,  which 
brings  in  reflection  to  counterwork  the  magic  of  enthusiasm,  had 
destroyed  that  fondnees  for  expeditions  to  the  new  world  which 
at  first  so  strongly  prevailed.  The  ostentatious  display  of  the 
treasures  brought  from  thence,  ceased  to  be  an  incitement;  on  the 
contrary,  the  livid  complexions  of  all  the  people  who  returned 
home,  and  the  severe  and  disgraceful  distempers  under  which  the 
greater  part  laboured;  the  accounts  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
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climate,  of  the  numbers  who  had  lost  their  lives,  and  the  hard- 
ships they  had  undergone,  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions;  an  un- 
willingness to  obey  a  foreigner,  who  was  blamed  for  the  severity 
of  his  discipline-,  and,  perhaps,  the  jealousy  they  entertained  of 
his  growing  reputation,  all  contributed  to  produce  an  insuperable 
prejudice  against  San-Domingo,  in  the  subjects  of  the  province  of 
Castile,  the  only  Spaniards  who  were  allowed  to  embark  in  that 
enterprize. 

'  It  was  neces:.<f,'y,  however,  to  procure  planters  at  any  rate:  the 
admiral  therefore  proposed  to  have  recourse  to  the  prisons;  and, 
by  rescuing  the  greatest  malefactors  from  death  and  infamy,  to 
make  them  the  instruments  of  extending  the  power  of  their  coun- 
try, of  which  they  had  been  the  bane  and  disgrace.  This  project 
would  have  been  attended  with  fewer  inconveniences  in  such  co- 
lonies, as  having  gained  a  more  solid  established,  might,  by  the 
force  of  their  laws,  and  the  purity  of  their  manners,  restrain  or 
correct  the  excesses  of  a  few  licentious  and  profligate  individuals. 
But  infant  states  require  founders  of  a  different  character  from  a 
train  of  banditti.  America  will,  never  get  rid  of  the  remains  of  that 
alloy  which  debased  the  first  colonies  that  were  transported  thither 
from  Europe,  Columbus  soon  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  his. 
injudicious  proposal. 

.  Had  this  enterprizing  seaman  carried  out  with  him  men  of  the 
common  stamp,  he  might,  during  the  voyage,  have  inspired 
them  with  honest  principles,  at  least,  if  not  with  high  notions 
of  honour.  These  persons,  on  their  arrival,  would  have  consti- 
tuted a  majority,  and  the  rest  would  have  been  obliged,  or  rather 
disposed  to  adopt  the  examples  of  moderation  and  obedience  they 
would  have  set  them..  Such  a  harmony  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  salutary  effects,  and  have  established  the  colony 
on  the  most  solid  foundation.  The  Indians  would  have  been  bet- 
ter treated,  the  mines  worked  to  greater  advantage,  and  the  taxes 
more  easily  collected.  The  mother-country,  animated  by  this 
success  to  the  greatest  attempts,  might  have  formed  new  settle- 
ments, which  would  have  augmented  the  glory,  the  wealth,  and, 
the  power  of  Spain.  These  important  events,  which  might  have 
been  brought  forward  in  a  few  years,  were  rendered  abortive  by 
this  single  piece  of  mismanagement. 

The  malefactors  who  accompanied  Columbus,  in  conjunction 
with  the  free-booters  at  San-Domingo,  formed  a  society  the  most 
abandoned  imaginable.  They  were  strangers  to  subordination,  de- 
cency, and  humanity.  The  admiral,  in  particular,  was  the  object 
of  their  resentment,  who  saw  too  late  the  fatal  error  he  himself 
had  committed;  or  into  which,  perhaps,  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
his  enemies.  This  extraordinary  man  paid  very  dear  for  the  fame 
which,  his  genius  and  industry  had  procured  him.     His  life  exhi- 
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bited  a  perpetual  contrast  between  these  incidents  which  either  elate 
or  depress  the  mind  of  a  conqueror.  He  was  not  only  continually- 
exposed  to  cabals,  calumnies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  individuals, 
but  had  the  caprice  of  a  haughty  and  suspicious  court  to  encounter, 
which  by  turns  rewaEded  or  punished,  carassed  or  disgraced 
iiim- 

The  prejudice  entertained  by  the  Spanish  ministry  against  the 
author  of  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made,   operated  so   far,   that 
an  arbitrator  was  dispatched  to  the  new  world,  to  decide  between 
Columbus  and  his  soldiers.      Bovadiila,  the  most  ambitious,  self- 
interested,  unjust,  and  hot-headed  person  America  had  ever  be- 
held, arrived  at  San-Domingo,  put  the  admiral  in  irons,  and  con- 
ducted  him   to   Spain  like   the   worst  of  criminals.     The   court, 
ashamed  of  so  ignominious  a  treatment,  granted  him  his  liberty^ 
but  without  redressing  the   injury  he  had  received,  or   restoring 
him  to  his  employments.      Such  was  the  fate  of  this-  uncommon 
man,  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  added  a  fourth  part 
of  the  earth,  or  rather  half  a   world,  to  this  globe,  which   had 
been  so  long  desolate,  and  so  little  known.      It  might  reasonably 
have  been   expected,  that  public  gratitude  would  have  given  the 
name  of  this  bold  adventurer   to  the  new  hemisphere,  the   first 
discovery  of  which  was  owing  to   his   enterprizing  genius.      This 
was  the  least  homage  of  respect  that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory; 
but,  either  through  envy,   inattention,  -or  the  caprice  of  fortune  in 
the  distribution  of  fame,  this  honour  was  reserved  for   Americus 
Vespuciusj  who  onlytrode  in  the  footsteps  of  a  man  whose  name 
ought  to  stand  foremost  in  the  list  of  great  characters       Thus,  the 
very  xra   which  added    America   to  the   known  world,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  specimen  of  injustice,  which  was   a  fatal   prelude 
to  those  scenes  of  violence,  of  which  these  unhappy  climes  were 
afterwards  to  be  the  theatre. 

After  the  disgrace  of  Columbus,  and  the  death  of  Isabella,  these 
abuses  became  more  frequent.  Though  the  islanders  were  con- 
demned to  undergo  a  degree  of  drudgery,  which  often  proved  Jatal 
to  them,  and  to  pay  the  most  exorbitant  fines,  they  had  hitherto 
continued  to  live  in  their  hords,  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
and  under  the  government  of  their  caciques.  In  the  year  1506, 
Ferdinand  was  petitioned  to  make  a  distribution  of  them  among 
the  conquerors,  that  they  might  be  employed  in  the  mines,  or  in 
any  other  kinds  of  labour  that  tyranny  might  think  proper  to  in- 
flict Religion  and  policy  were  the  two  pretences  made  use  of  to 
paliate  this  inhuman  plan.  It  was  urged,  that  so  long  as  these  sa- 
vages were  tolerated  in  their  superstitions,  they  would  never  em- 
brace Christianity;  and  would  always  be  in  a  disposition  to  revolt, 
unless  their  dispersion  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  any  at- 
tempt.    The  monarch  complied  with  their  request  at  the  instance 
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of  the  clergy,  whose  intolerant  principles  always  transported  them 
into  violent  measures.  The  whole  island  was  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  districts.  Every  Spaniard',  whether  a  native  of  Castile 
or  Arragon,  was  indiscriminately  allotted  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
part,  in  proportion  to  his  rank,  interest,  or  birth.  The  Indians, 
assigned  to  each  district,  from  this  instant  became  slaves,  whose 
services  and  lives  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters.  This  cruel 
arrangement  was  afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  settlements  in  the 
new  world. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  was  novy  more  certain.  At  first  one 
half  belonged  to  the  crown.  This  claim  was  afterwards  reduced 
to  one-third,  and  at  length  limited  to  a  fifth  part. 

The  treasures  brought  from  San-Domingo  excited  the  avarice 
even  of  those  who  would  not  venture  to  cross  the1  seas.  The  gran- 
dees, and  those  who  had  employments  in  the  state,  obtained 
grants,  by  which  they  enriched  themselves  without  any  trouble. 
They  committed  the  care  of  them  to  agents,  who  were  to  make 
their  own  fortunes,  while  they  increased  those  of  their  princi- 
pals. Impossible  as  it  seemed,  there  was  now  an  augmentation 
of  cruelties.  In  five  years  after  this  barbarous  system  took 
place,  the  natives  were  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand;  and  the 
continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  obliged  to  be  ransaked  for 
savages  to  supply  their  place. 

They  were  indiscriminately  chained  together  like  beasts.  Those 
who  sunk  under  their  burdens  were  compelled  to  rise  by  severe 
blows.  There  was  no  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  but  by 
stealth.  The  men  perished  in  the  mines,  and  the  women  in  the 
fields,  which  they  cultivated  with  their  weak  hands.  Their  con- 
stitutions, already  exhausted  with  excessive  labour,  were  still  fur- 
ther impaired  by  an  unwholesome  and  scanty  diet.  The  mothers 
expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  pressing  their  dead  or  dying  in- 
fants to  their  breasts,  shrivelled  and  contracted  for  want  of  a  pro- 
per supply  of  milk.  The  fathers  either  poisoned  themselves,  or 
sought  death  on  those  very  trees,  on  which  they  had  just  before 
seen  their  wives  or  their  children  expire. 

The  Spaniards,  before  their  first  settlements  in  the  new  world, 
were  laid  waste  by  these  scenes  of  horror,  had  formed  some  of 
less  note  at  Jamaica,  Porto-Rico,  and  Cuba.  Velasquez,  the 
founder  of  the  last  of  these,  was  desirous  that  his  colony  should 
enjoy,  together  with  that  of  San-Domingo,  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing discoveries  upon  the  continent;  and  he  fixed  upon  Francis 
Hernandez  of  Cordova,  to  conduct  this  glorious  undertaking. 
He  furnished  him  with  three  vessels,  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
men,  with  permission  to  erect  forts,  to  bring  off  slaves,  or  to  ex- 
port gold  at  his  own  discretion.     This  voyage,  which  was  made 
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in  3  517,    was   productive   of  no  event  except   the  discovery  of 
Lyncatan. 

John  of  Gryalva,  who  was  fitted  out  the  following  year  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  country,  dis- 
charged his  mission  with  ability,  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
this  object:  he  surveyed  the  coast  of  Cam  peachy,  pursued  his  voy- 
age still  farther  north,  and  disembarked  wherever  he  found  a  con- 
venient landing  place.  Though  he  did.  not  always  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception,  his  expedition  proved  extremely  successful. 
He  brought  home  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  got  a  sufficient 
insight  into  the'extent,  opulence,  and  strength  of  Mexico. 

The  conquest  of  this  vast  empire   appeared   too         r 
great  an  undertaking  for  a  man  of  Gryalva's  abili-         Cortezsett 
ties.  Fernando  Cortez,  who  was  more  distinguished     ouiJ"r  ">e 
on  account  of  the  expectations  the  world  entertained     CCJ"1aesi  °f 
of  his  future  conduct,  than  by  the  great  services  he      j!^T'COj 
had  already  performed,  was  unanimously  fixed  upon      'v  P~ 

to  carry  this  plan  into  execution.  According  to  the  2'enec''  t° 
representation  given  of  him  by  his  adherents,  it  ap-  ,' m  W  ^a' 
pears  that  he  had  such  an  uncommon  strength  of  bcllico- 
constitution,  that  he  was  able  to  undergo  the  greatest  fatigues;  that 
he  possessed  the  talent  of  eloquence  in  an  eminent  degree;  a  saga- 
city, which  foresaw  every  thing;  a  presence  of  mind,  not  to  be 
overcome  by  the  most  unexpected  events;  that  he  was  fruitful  in 
expedients;  that  he  knew  how  to  reduce  those  to  subjection,  who 
refused  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation;  that  his  constancy 
\vas  such,  that  he  never  receded  from  the  point  in  view;  and  that 
he  had  that  enthusiastic  love  of  glory,  which  has  ever  been  consi- 
dered as  the  leading  qualification  in  a  hero.  This  advantageous 
idea  has  long  prevailed  among  the  generality  of  people,  whose 
judgments  are,  and  must  ever  be  regulated  by  the  standard  of  suc- 
cess alone.  But  since  philosophy  has  thrown  a  new  light  upon 
history,  it  is  become  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  faults  of  Cor- 
tez did  not  overbalance  his  great  qualities. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  this  man,  who  was  afterwards  so 
celebrated,  was  no  sooner  invested  by  Velasquez  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  important  expedition  that  had  hitherto  been  un- 
dertaken to  the  new  world,  than  he  found  himself  on  an  eminence, 
which  presented  the  prospects  of  fame  and  fortune  in  all  their 
charms.  Having  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  jealousy  and  en- 
mity threw  in  his  way,  he  set  sail,  on  the  10th  of  February  1519. 
His  forces  consisted  of  five  hundred  and  eight  soldiers,  a.  hundred 
and  nine  sailors,  with  their  proper  officers;  some  horses,  and  a 
small  train  of  artillery.  This  armament,  inconsiderable  as  it  was, 
was  not  equipped  by  government,  which  only  lent  the  sanction  of 
its  name  to  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  discover  new  countries 
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and  form  new  settlements-  They  were  all  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  private  persons,  who  were  ruined,  if  they  failed  in  their 
enterprizes;  while  their  success  enlarged  the  dominion  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. In  the  course  of  these  early  expeditions,  the  state 
did  not  form  any  plan,  advance  any  money,  or  raise  any  troops. 
The  love  of  gold,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  still  prevailed, 
were  the  only  incitements  to  industry  and  activity  Their  influ- 
ence, however,  was  so  powerful,  that  not  only  the  common  people, 
but  great  numbers  of  distinguished  rank,  flew  with  impatience  to 
mix  with  savages  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  climate  is  frequent- 
ly unwholesome.  There  was,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  no  people 
upon  earth,  besides  the  Spaniards,  so  frugal,  so  much  inured  to 
fatigue,  or  so  accustomed  to  the  intemperature  of  a  hot  climate,  as 
to  be  able  to  endure  so  many  hardships. 

Cortez,  who  was  remarkable  for  these  qualities,  in  his  way,  at- 
tacked the  Indians  at  Tabasco,  defeated  them  in  several  engage- 
ments, granted  them  peace,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them, 
and  brought  away  several  of  their  women,  who  were  very  glad  to 
follow  him.  This  readiness  of  theirs  had  a  natural  cause. 

In  America,  the  men  were  in  general  addicted  to  that  shameful 
kind  of  debauchery  which  shocks  nature,  and  perverts  animal  in- 
stinct. This  depravity  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  natural 
weakness;  which,  however,  should  rather  seem  to  repress,  than 
to  encourage  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  the  contempt  the  men  have  for  the  softer  sex,  the  litde 
pleasure  that  can  be  experienced  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  harassed 
with  labour,  the  inconstancy  of  taste,  the  caprice  which  incites  us, 
on  every  particular,  to  enjoyments  that  are  least  common,  and  to 
a  certain  pursuit  after  pleasure,  more  easy  to  be  conceived,  than 
explained  with  decency.  Besides,  have  not  those  hunting  parties, 
in  which  the  men  are  frequently  absent  from  the  women  for  two 
months,  contributed  to  familiarize  men  more  with  each  other? 
This  vice  is,  therefore,  in  these  countries  nothing  more  than  the 
consequence  of  an  universal  and  violent  passion,  which,  even  in 
civilized  countries,  tramples  upon  honour,  virtue,  decency,  pro- 
bity, the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  patriotic  sentiment:  besides 
that  there  are  some  actions,  to  which  civilized  people  have,  with 
reason,  attached  moral  ideas,  that  never  have  entered  into  the 
minds  of  savages. 

However  this  may  be,  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  raised  new 
Ideas  in  the  American  women.  They  threw  themselves,  without 
reserve,  into  the  arms  of  these  libidinous  strangers,  who  hat! 
inured  themselves  to  cruelty,  and  whose  avaricious  hands  were 
drenched  in  blood.  While  the  unfortunate  remains  of  these  sa- 
vage nations  were  endeavouring  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
sword  that  pursued  them,  by  immense  tracts  of  desarts,  their  wo- 
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men,  who  had  been  hitherto  too  much  neglected,  boldly  tramp- 
ling on  the  carcases  of  their  children,  and  of  their  murdered  hus- 
bands, went  to  seek  their  destroyers  even  in  their  camp,  in  order 
to  entice  them  to  share  the  ardent  transports  with  which  they 
were  devoured.  .  This  fury  of  the  American  women,  in  favour  of 
the  Spaniards,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  that  contribut- 
ed to  the  conquest  of  the  new  world.  These  women  usually  served 
them  as  guides,  frequently  procured  them  subsistence,  and  some- 
times betrayed  conspiracies  to  them.      ■■ 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  women  was  named  Marina. 
Though  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  pretty  powerful  cacique,  she 
had  been  reduced,  by  some  singular  events,  to  a  state  of  slavery 
among  the  Mexicans  from  her  earliest  infancy.  She  had  been 
brought  by  fresh  incidents  to  Tabasco,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  Struck  with  her  vigour  and  her  charms,  they  soon, 
distinguished  her  from  the  rest  Their  general  surrendered  his 
heart  to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  a  warm  passion  in  her 
breast.  In  the  midst  of  amorous  embraces,  she  readily  learned 
the  Spanish  language.  Cortez,  on  his  part,  soon  discovered  the 
intelligent  mind,  and  resolute  character  of  his  mistress;  and 
not  only,  made  her  his  interpreter,  but  also  his  adviser.  All  histo- 
rians agree,  that  she  acted  a  considerable  part  in  every  enterprize 
against  Mexico. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  this  empire  had 
not  then  been-  founded  above  a  century.  In  or- 
der to  establish  a  circumstance  of  so  little  credibi- 
lity, it  is  necessary  we  should  have  other  testimo- 
ny than  that  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  will  to  examine  any  thing;  and 
better  authority  than  that  of  their  fanatic  priests, 
who  wanted  to  establish  their  own  superstitions,  by  abolishing  the 
worship  of  these  people.  What  should  we  have  known  of  China, 
if  the  Portuguise  had  been  able  to  set  it  on  fire,  overthrow  or  de- 
story  it,  as  they  did  the  Brazils?  Should  we  now  converse  about  the 
antiquity  of  its  books,  its  laws.,  and  its  manners?  When  some  few 
philosophers  have  been  suffered  to  penetrate  into  Mexico,  there  to 
find  out  and  clear  the  ruins  of  their  history,  and  that  these  learn- 
ed men  shall  neither  be  monks  nor  Spaniards,  but  English  and 
French-men,  who  will  be  allowed  every  liberty,  and  have  all  the 
means  of  getting  at  the  truth;  then  perhaps  we  may  learn  whe- 
ther barbarism  has  not  destroyed  the  ancient  records  that  might 
have  discovered  the  traces  of  it. 

Our  lights,  concerning  the  founders  of  the  empire,  are  not  more 
certain  than  those  we  have  with  respect  to  the  sera  f  its  founda- 
tion, fhis  is  aiiother  qf-tbose  facts,  of  the  knowledge;  of.  vehicb, 
the  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  lias  deprived  us.     Tneir  credulous 
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historians  have,  indeed,  told  us,  in  an  uncertain  and  vague  manner 
that  some  barbarians,  who  formed  a  national  body,  issuing  from 
the  north  of  this  continent,  had  succeeded  in  subduing  successively- 
some  savages  born  under  a  milder  sky,  and  who  either  did  not 
live  in  a  social  state,  or  formed  only  small  societies. 

All  that  we  can  affirm,  is,  that  Montezuma  was  the  sovereign 
of  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  landed  on  the  coasts  of  that  em- 
pire. This  monarch  was  soon  informed  of  the  arrival  of  these 
strangers.  Throughout  this  vast  extent  of  kingdom,  couriers  were 
placed  at  different  distances,  who  speedily  acquainted  the  court 
with  every  thing  that  happened  in  the  most  distant  provinces. 
Their  dispatches  were  made  up  in  pieces  of  cotton,  upon  which 
were  delineated  the  several  circumstances  of  the  affairs  that  de- 
manded the  attention  of  government.  The  figures  were  intermixed 
with  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  supplied  what  the  art  of  the 
painter  had  not  been  able  to  express. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  a  prince,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  by  his  valour,  who  had  extended  his  empire  by  conquest, 
who  had  numerous  and  disciplined  armies,  would  either  send  to 
attack,  or  would  himself  fall  upon  a  handful  of  adventurers,  who 
dared  to  infest  his  dominions  with  their  rapine.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  always  an  irresistible 
turn  to  the  marvellous,  endeavoured  to  explain,  by  having  recourse 
to  a  miracle,  a  conduct  so  evidently  opposite  to  the  character  of 
the  monarch,  and  so  incompatible  with  his  situation.  The  writ- 
ers of  this  superstitious  nation  have  not  scrupled  to  declare  to  the 
whole  universe,  that,  a  little  before  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  it  had  been  foretold  to  the  Mexicans,  that  an  invincible 
people  from  the  east  would  soon  come  among  them,  who  would, 
in  a  memorable  and  terrible  manner,  avenge  the  gods,  enraged  on 
account  of  their  horrid  crimes,  and  particularly  by  that  vice  which 
is  most  repugnant  to  nature.  This  fatal  prediction  alone,  they 
say,  facinated  the  great  understanding  of  Montezuma.  By  this 
imposture,  they  have  imagined,  that  they  should  gain  the  double 
advantage  of  justifying  their  usurpations,  and  making  heaven  an- 
swerable for  a  part  of  their  cruelties.  This  absurd  fable  has  for  a 
long  time  obtained  credit  among  some  persons  in  both  hemi- 
spheres; and  such  infatuation  is  not  so  surprising,  as  it  might  at 
first  be  imagined.  The  reasons  of  it  will  be  made  evident,  by  a 
few  reflections. 

The  earth  has  ever  been  subject  to  revolutions.  Besides  its  di^ 
urnal  and  annual  motion  from  west  to  east,  it  may  have  an  insen- 
sible one,  which,  though  silent  as  the  lapse  of  time,  produces  a 
revolution  from  north  to  south;  and  which  the  moderns  have  just 
befun  to  discover,  without  pretending,  however,  either  to  mark  the 
2era  of  its  commencement,  or  to  trace  its  progress  by  any  calculation* 
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This  inclination  would  be  only  apparent,  if  it  were  owing  to  the 
heavens,  which,  by  a  slow  motion,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  orbs  they  contain,  attract  them  and  the  sun 'towards  the 
pole;  but  it  would  be  a  real  one,  if  our  globe,  by  its  natural  consti- 
tution, verges  as  it  were  insensibly  to  a  point,  opposite  to  this  se- 
cret motion  of  the  heavens.  However  this  may  be,  by  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  this  inclination,  the  earth's  axis,  being  con- 
stantly declining,  it  ■  may  happen,  that  what  we  call  the  oblique 
sphere  may  become  a  right  one,  and  what  was  a  sight  sphere,  may, 
in  its  turn,  become  an  oblique  one — that  the  countries  now  lying 
under  the  equator,  might  formerly  have  been  under  the  poles, 
and  what  is  now  the  frigid  zone,  may  have  before  been  the 
torrid. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  great  variation  in  the  position 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  earth,  must  produce  many  particular  al- 
terations on  its  surface.  The  ocean,  which  acts  as  the  instrument 
of  all  these  smaller  changes,  following  the  different  inclination  of 
the  axis,  retires  from  one  tract  of  land,  and  occupies  another,  oc- 
casioning those  inundations  or  deluges  which  have  successively 
overflowed  the  face  of  the  globe,  drowned  its  inhabitants;  and 
every  where  left  visible  marks  of  ruin  and  devastation,  or  lasting 
memorials  of  their  fatal  effects  in  the  annals  or  traditions  of 
mankind. 

These  perpetual  contests  between  the  earth  and  the  ocean, 
though  two  elements  of  opposite  natures,  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed. The  earth,  by  ingulphing  the  waters  in  her  internal  cavi- 
ties, and  the  sea,  by  encroaching  upon,  and  swallowing  up  large 
tracts  of  land,  makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  their  situation,  and  alarms  them  with  the  prospect  of 
their. impending  fate.  The  lively  recollection  of  past,  naturally 
begets  a  dread  of  future  changes.  Hence  the  universal  traditions 
concerning  deluges  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  the  expectation  of  the 
future  conflagration  of  the  world.  The  violent  agitations  which, 
have  been  felt  in. every  part  of  the  globe,  earthquakes  occasioned 
by  inundations,  or  volcanoes  produced  by  those  convulsions,  raise 
and  cherish  dreadful  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  men.  As  this 
terror  is  the  parent  of  superstition,  it  has  every  where  received  the 
sanction  of  its  authority:  and  it  is  observed  to  operate  most  strong- 
ly in  countries,  such  as  America,  where  the  vestiges  of  these  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe  are  most  remarkable,  or  most  recent*. 

*  On  the  surface  of  America  may  be  seen  still  deeper  impressions  of  the  ravages 
which  water  and  fire  are  constantly  making  every  where.  The  vast  gulfs,  immense 
lakes,  numberless  isl?jids,  great  rivers,  high  mountains,  lands  seldom  inhabited,  far 
less  peopled,  all  these  bear  witness  to  the  plagues  and  calamities  wherewith  nature 
has  afflicted  this  part  of  the  globe;  all  of  them  strike  the  mind  with  that  dread  o£ 
annihilation,  which  superstition  has  so  often  made  a  bad  use  of,  in  order  to  maintain 
her  empire  over  ths  world, 
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Man,  once  possessed  with  fear,  considers  a  single  calamity  as  the 
parent  of  a  thousand  others.  Earth  and  heaven  seem  equally  to 
conspire  his  ruin:  he  sees  death  both  above  and  beneath  him:  he 
considers  events  which  accidentally  happen  at  the  same  juncture 
as  cpnnected  in  the  nature  and  the  constitution  '  of  things:  and  as 
>  most  of  the  transactions  on  this  globe  appear  under  the  aspect  of 
some  constellations,  the  stars  are  accused  of  having  a  share  in 
every  calamity,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown;  and  the  mind  of 
man,  which  has  £ver  been  bewildered  in  its  inquiries  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil,  has  been  led  to  suppose,  that  certain  similar- 
aspects  of  the  planets,  however  common,  have  an  immediate  and 
necessary  influence  on  all  revolutions  accompanying  or  succeeding 
these  appearances. 

Political  events,  in  particular,  on  account  of  their  greater  im- 
portance to  mankind,  have  ever  been  considered  as  more  immedi- 
ately depending  on  the  motion  of  the  stars.  Hence  those  false 
predictions  and  terrors,  which  have,  in  all  ages  kept  the  world  in 
awe;  terrors,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  are  entirely  owin» 
to  the  different  degrees  of  ignorance  in  mankind. 

Though  Montezuma-,  as  well  as  many  other  personsj  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  -fleeted  with  this  disease  of  the  human  mind,  there 
is  no  circumstance  that  can  induce  us  to  impute  this  prevailing 
weakness  to  him.  His  political  conduct,  however,  was  not  the 
wiser  on  this  account.  Since  this  prince  had  been  upon  the  throne, 
he  no  longer  had  displayed  any  of  those  talents  that  placed  him. 
upon  it.  Passing  his  life  in  a  state  of  effeminacy  and  indolence,  he 
despised  his  subjects,  and  oppressedhis  tributaries.  His  mind  was 
so  debased  and  corrupted,  that  even  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
could  not  rouse  him  into  action.  He  wasted,  in  negociations,  the 
time  he  should  have  employed  in  combat,  and  was  desirous  of  send- 
ing away,  laden  with  presents,  enemies  he  ought  to  have  destroy- 
ed. Cortez,  to  whom  this  supineness  was  very  convenient,  omit- 
ted nothing  that  might  contribute  to  encourage  it,  and  always 
treated  with  him  in  the  most  friendly  terms.  He  declared,  that 
he  was  sent  merely  with  orders  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
powerful  emperor  of  Mexico,  on  the  part  of  the  greatest  monarch 
of  the  east.  "Whenever  he  was  pressed  to  reimbark,  he  always 
answered,  that  he  had  never  sent  away  any  of  his  ambassadors, 
without  giving  him  an  audience,  At  length  the  deputies  finding 
him  determined,  were  obliged,  according  to  their  instructions,  to 
have  recourse  to  menaces,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  opulence 
and  strength  of  their  country.  Cortez  then  turning  to  his  sol- 
diers, told  them,  Ihis  is  exactly  what  toe  were  in  search  of;  great 
dangers  and  great  wealth.  He  had  then  completed  all  his  prepa- 
ratives, and  gained  every  information  that  was  necessarv.    Re- 
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solved,  therefore,  to  conquer  or  to  perish,  he  set  fire  to  all  his  ships, 
and  directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

In.  his  way,  he  met  with  the  republic  of  Tlascala,  who  had  al- 
ways been  enemies  to  the  Mexicans,  who  wanted  to  make  it  sub- 
ject to  their  empire.  Cortez  not  doubting  that  they  would  favour 
his  projects,  demanded,,  permission  to  pass  through  their  empire, 
and  proposed  an  alliance;  both  which  were  refused,  for  reasons 
that  we  never  have  been  able  to  learn.  The  surprizing  accounts 
given  of  the  Spaniards,  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Tlascala,  but 
did  not  dismay  them.  They  fought  four  or  five  battles;  in  one  of 
which  the  Spanish  troops  were  broken,  and  in  danger  of  being  de- 
feated, had  not  some  dissentions  happened  in  the  enemy's  army: 
Cortez  was  obliged  to  entrench  himself;  and  the  Tlascalans,  who 
wanted  nothing  but  arms  to  make  them  victorious,  rushed  to  death 
upon  his  breast  works. 

Another  circumstance  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  de- 
feat, was  a  certain  point  of  honour  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  com- 
mon humanity,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
by  some  nations  amonp  the  Gauls  This  was  the  dread  and  dis^ 
grace  of  suffering  the  dead  or  the  wounded  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  enemy.  An  attention  to,  this  point  occasioned  a  continual 
confusion  in  their  arm}'',  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  attacks. 

The  form  of  government  among  these  people  was  very  singular, 
and,  in  many  respects,  at  least,  may  be  proposed  as  an  excellent 
model.  The  country  was  divided  into  several  districts,  which  were 
ruled  by  princes  who  were  styled  Caciques.  They  led  their  sub- 
jects into  the  field,  levied  taxes,  and  administered  justice:  but  their 
laws  and  edicts  were  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  senate  of  Tlascala, 
m  which  the  supreme  authority  resided.  This  body  was  compos- 
ed of  citizens,  chosen  out  of  eacti  district,  by  an  assembly  of  the 
people.  The  laws  and  manners  of  the  Tlascalans  were  extremely 
severe.  Falsehood,  filial  ingratitude,  and.  the  crime  against  na- 
ture, were  punished  with  death.  Polygamy  was  tolerated  by  law. 
Their  climate  led  to  it,  and  the  government  encouraged  it. 

Military  merit  here,  as  in  all  uncivilized  states,  or  such  as  aspire 
to  conquest,  was  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  their  warlike  expedi- 
tions, they  carried  in  their  quivers  two  arrows,  on  which  were  en- 
graven the  figures  of  two  of  their  ancient  heroes.  They  began, 
the  engagement  by  discharging  one  of  these  arrows,  which  it  was  a, 
point  of  honour  to  retrieve.  Their  dress  was  different  in  towns 
trom  what  it  was  when  they  were  in  the  field.  They  are  celebrat- 
ed for  openness  and  sincerity  in  their  public  treaties,  and  the  vene- 
ration they  paid  to  old  men  Theft,  adultery,  and  drunkenness, 
were  held  in  detestation;  and  the  persons  guilty  of  those  crimes 
were  doomed  to  banishment.  No  strong  liquors  were  allowed  to 
be  drank  by  any  but  veterans,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  war. 
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The  Tlascalans  had  their  pleasure-gardens  and  their  baths. 
They  were  fond  of  dancing,  poetry,  and  theatrical  amusements. 
One  of  their  principal  divinities  was  the  goddess  of  love,  who  had 
a  magnificent  temple,  and  the  whole  nation  resorted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals. 

Their  country  was  not  of  any  great  extent,  nor  was  it  the  most 
fertile  spot  in  this  part  of  the  world  Though  mountainous,  it 
was  well  cultivated;  very  populous,  and  very  happy. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  One  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Tlascalans,  which  excited  their  contempt  the  most,  was  the 
love  of  liberty-  They  fancied  that  they  had  no  government,  be- 
cause it  was  not  vested  in  a  single  person;  no  police,  because  it 
differed  from  that  of  Madrid;  no  virtues,  because  they  were  not  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion;  and  no  understanding,  because  they 
did  not  adopt  the  same  opinions. 

National  prejudices  were,  perhaps,  never  idolized  to  that  degree 
among  any  people,  as  among  the  Spaniards  then,  and  even  at  this 
day.  By  these  prejudices,  all  their  sentiments  were  dictated,  their 
judgments  influenced,  and  their  characters  formed.  The  glowing 
and  manly  genius  they  derived  from  nature,  made  fh'efri  only 
more  ingenious  in  inventing  sophisms  to  justify  their  errors.  Ne- 
ver was  the  perversion  of  human  reason  maintained  in  a  more  dog- 
matical, determined,  obstinate,  and  artful  manner.  Nor  was  their 
attachment  to  their  customs  less  violent.  They  could  not  allow 
any  people  upon  earth  to  be  so  sensible,  intelligent,  and  virtuous 
as  themselves.  This  national  pride,  carried  to  an  excess  of  infa- 
tuation beyond  example,  would  have  inclined  them  to  consider 
Athens  in  the  same  contemptuous  light  as  Tlascala..  They  would 
have  treated  the  Chinese  as  brutes,  and  have  every  where  left 
marks  of  outrage,  oppression,  and  devastation. 

Notwithstanding  this  haughty  and  imperious  turn  of  mind, 
they  made  an  alliance  with  the  Tlascalans,  who  furnished  them 
with  troops  to  conduct  their  march,  and  support  them  in  their 
enterprize. 

With  this  reinforcement,  Cortez  advanced 
towards  the  capital  city,  through  a  fertile  coun- 
try, watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  interspersed 
with  towns,  woods,  cultivated  fields,  and  gar- 
dens.    The  soil  produced  a  variety  of  plants 


Cortes  advances 
iozvards  Mexico; 
manners,  religion, 
government,  and 
riches  of  the  em- 
pire, at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spa- 
niards. 


unknown  in  Europe.     Birds  of  the  most  glit- 


tering plumage,  and  animals  of  a  new  species, 
appeared  in  great  abundance.      Nature   only 
changed  her  appearance,  by  assuming  a  more 
agreeable  and  rich  dress.      The  temperature   of  the  air,  and  the 
continual  heats  which  were  not  insupportable,  preserved  the  earth 
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in  constant  verdure  and  fertility.  Some  trees  were  covered  with 
blossoms,  others  with  delicious  fruits;  and  the  same  grain  was  sow- 
ins  in  one  field'  aml  reaPinS  in  another- 

%'he  Spaniards  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  so  new 
a  scene.  They  saw  that  gold  was  the  common  ornament  of  the 
houses  and  temples;  that  the  arms,  furniture,  and  persons  of  the 
Mexicans  were  adorned  with  the  same  metal.  This  alone  attract- 
ed their  notice,  like  Mammon,  whom  Milton  describes  as  forget- 
ting the  divinity  in  Heaven  itself,  and  always  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
its  golden  porches.  __ 

Montezuma's  wavering  disposition,  and,  perhaps,  the  tear  oi  con- 
taminating his  former  glory,  prevented  him  from  falling  upon  the 
Spaniards  at  their  arrival;  from  joining  the  Tlascalans,  who  were 
braver  than  he;  and  from  attacking  conquerors,  who  were  fatigu- 
ed with  their  own  victories.  He  seemed  to  have  no  other  plan, 
than  to  endeavour  to  divert  Cortez  from  his  design  of  visiting  his 
capital,  and  at  last  determined  to  introduce  him  into  it  himself. 
He  had  under  his  command,  thirty  kings  or  princes,  many  of 
whom  were  in  a  condition  to  bring  a  numerous  army  into  the 
field.  His  riches  were  immense,  and  his  power  absolute.  It  is 
said,  that  his  subjects  had  no  small  share  of  understanding,  know- 
ledge, industry,  and  politeness,  i'hey  were  warriors,  and  had 
high  notions  of  honour.  _ 

Had  the  emperor  of  Mexico  known  how  to  avail  himself  of 
these  advantages,  his  throne  would  have  been  immoveable.  But 
this  prince,  forgetting  what  he  owed  to  himself,  and  to  his  station, 
did  not  show  the  least  instance  of  courage  or  ability;  when  he 
might  have  crushed  the  Spaniards  by  the  exertion  of  his  whole 
force,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  in  discipline  and  arms,  he 
rather  chose  to  have  recourse  to  perfidy. 

While  he  loaded  them  with  presents,  caresses,  and  every  token 
of  respect  at  Mexico,  he  gave  orders  to  attack  Vera-Cruz,  a  colony 
the  Spaniards  had  established  with  a  view  of  securing  their  retreat, 
and  of  being  furnished  with  supplies.  Cortez  acquainted  his  com- 
panions with  the  news,  and  told  them,  '  That  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
«  cessary  to  surprize  these  barbarians  with  some  extraordinary  ex- 
<  ploit;  and  that  he  resolved  to  seize  the  emperor,  and  make  him- 
«  self  master  of  his  person.'  His  design  being  approved,  he  in- 
stantly marched  with  his  officers  to  Montezuma's  palace,  and  told 
him  he  must  either  follow  him,  or  die.  The  prince,  whose  pusila- 
nimity  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  rashness  of  his  enemies,  re- 
signed himself  into  their  hands.  He  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the 
punishment  of  the  generals,  who  had  acred  only  in  obedience  to 
his  orders:  and  completed  his  disgrace,  by  submitting  to  do  ho- 
mage to  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  midst  of  this  success,  Cortez  received  advice,  that  Nar- 
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vaez  was  dispatched  by  the  governor  of  Cuba,  with  a  small  army, 
to  deprive  turn  of  his  command.  He  marched  towards  his  rival, 
engaged,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  ordered  the  vanquished  to 
lay  down  their  arms;  but  afterwards  restored  them,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  follow  him.  He  gained  their  affections,  by  Ins 
openness  and  magnanimity;  the  army  of  Narvaez  inlisted  under 
his  standard;  and  he  returned  to  Mexico,  where  he  had  left  two 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  emperor. 

Commotions  were  excited  among  the  nobility  of  Mexico,  who 
deeply  resented  the  captivity  of  their  prince;  and  the  indiscreet 
zeal  of  the  Spaniards  having  prompted  them  to  disturb  a  public 
festival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  deities  of  the  country,  by  de- 
stroying  their  altars,  and  making  a  massacre  of  the  worshippers 
and  priests,  had  provoked  the  people  to  take  up  arms.  The  only 
mark  of  barbarism  among  the  Mexicans,  was  their  superstition: 
their  priests,  however,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  made  a 
most  scandalous  abuse  of  that  abominable  worship,  which  they  had 
imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.  This  government,  like 
all  other  civilized  nations,  acknowledged  a  supreme  being,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments:  but  these  useful  doctrines 
■were  disgraced  by  a  mixture  of  absurdity,  which  rendered  them 
altogether  incredible. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Mexicans  taught  them  to  expect  the 
final  catastrophe  of  the  world,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  century: 
and  that  year  was  distinguished  throughout  the  whole  empire,  by 
every  mark  of  grief  and  consternation.  The  Mexicans  invoked 
inferior  powers,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  nations  have  invoked 
Genii,  Camis,  Manitous,  Angels,  and  Fetiches.  The  lowest  dei- 
ties in  this  class  had  all  their  temples,  images,  employments,  and 
distinct  authority  assigned  them,  together  with  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  They  had  their  holy  water  to  sprinkle  the  people; 
and  the  emperor  drank  of  it.  Pilgrimages,'processions,  and  dona- 
tions to  the  priests,  were  esteemed  acts  of  piety;  and  they  were 
no  strangers  to  expiations,  penances,  mortifications,  and  abstinance. 
They  had  some  superstitious  observances  peculiar  to  themselves. 
A  slave  was  annually  chosen,  and  put  up  in  the  temple;  to  him 
they  paid  adoration,  offered  incense,  invoked  him  as  a  deity,  and 
concluded  the  scene,  by  cutting  his  throat  with  great  solemnity. 
Another  piece  of  superstition,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country,  was  this:  On  certain  days,  the  priests  made  a 
statue  of  paste,  which  they  sent  to  the  oven:  they  placed  it  upon 
an  altar,  where  it  became  a  divinity.  Upon  this  day,  innumerable 
crowds  of  people  flocked  to  the  temple.  The  priests  cut  the  star 
tue  in  pieces,  and  distributed  a  portion  of  it  to  all  the  persons  in 
the  assembly,  who  ate  it,  and  thought  they  were  sanctified  by  swal- 
lowing their  god. 
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It  was  certainly,  more  eligible  to  eat  gods  than  men:  and  yet  the 
Mexicans  sacrificed  their  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  temple  of  the 
o-od  of  battles.  The  priests  afterwards  ate  them,  and  sent  pof* 
tions  to  the  emperor,  and  the  principal  lords  of  the  realm.  When 
peace  had  lasted  some  time,  they  took  care  to  have  it  insinuated  to 
the  emperor,  that  the  gods  were  perishing  with  hunger:  and  war 
was  commenced  with  no  other  view  than  to  make  prisoners.  Such 
a  system  of  religion  was,  in  every  view,  odious  and  terrible,  and 
all  its  ceremonies  were  of  a  dismal  and  sanguinary  cast.  They 
kept  mankind  perpetually  in  awe,  were  calculated  to  make  the 
people  cruel,  and  to  give  the  priests  an  unlimited  authority.  These 
barbarous  absurdities,  though  they  might  justly  excite  the  detes- 
tation of  the  Spaniards,  could  not  justify  their  attempts,  to  sup- 
press them  by  the  greatest  cruelties.  They  could  not  justify  them 
in  attacking  and  murdering  a  people  assembled  in  the  principal 
temple  of  the  capital;  or  in  assassinating  the  nobles,  in  order  to 
seize  upon  their  possessions. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  Cortez  found  the  Spaniards  besieged 
in  the  place  where  he  had  left  them  to  guard  the  emperor.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty,  that  he  opened  a  passage  to  join  them;  and 
when  he  was  at  their  head,  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  many  power- 
ful attacks.  The  Mexicans  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  courage. 
They  cheerfully  devoted  themselves  to  certain  death.  Naked  and 
ill-armed,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards, 
with  a  view  of  making  their  arms  useless,  or  wresting  them  out 
of  their  hands.  Several  attempted  to  enter  Cortez's  palace  by  the 
embrasures,  where  the  cannon  were  placed:  and  there  was  hot  a 
man,  who  Would  not  have  courted  death,  to  procure  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  these  foreign  usurpers. 
Cortez  having  taken  possession  of  a  temple,  which  was  an  advan- 
tageous post,  was  viewing,  from  a  platform,  the  engagement  in 
which  the  Indians  fought  desperately  for  the  recovery  of  their  lost 
liberty,  when  two  young  Mexican  noblemen  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  came  over  to  him  as  deserters.  Placing  one  knee  on. 
the  ground  in  a  suppliant  posture,  they  seized  him,  and  threw 
themselves  from  the  platform,  in  hopes  of  making  him  perish,  by 
dragging  him  along  with  them.  Cortez  disengaged  himself,  and 
kept  his  station  on  the  balustrade;  but  the  .two  Mexicans  died 
victims  of  this  noble  and  unfortunate  enterprize. 

This,  and  some  other  exploits  which  showed  equal  spirit,  made 
the  Spaniards  desirous  of  coming  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
Montezuma  consents  to  become  the  instrument  of  his  people's  sla- 
very, and  appeared  upon  the  rampart  to  persuade  his  subjects  to 
retire.  Their  resentment  convinced  him  that  his  reign  was  at  an 
end;  and  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shower  of  arrows  thcr 
discharged  at  him. 
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■  The  successor  to  this  base  monarch  was  of  a  haughty  and  intre- 
pid disposition.  He  united  judgment  with  readiness  of  concep- 
tion. He  knew  how  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  to  defend  himself 
in  circumstances  of  danger.  His  sagacity  discovered  to  him  the 
difficulty  of  gaining  any  advantage  over  an  enemy  so  superior  in 
their  weapons*  by  vigorous  attacks;  and. he  thought  it  the  best  ex- 
pedient to  reduce  them  by  famine.  Cortez  no  sooner  perceived 
this  change  of  measures,  than  he  thought  of  securing  a  retreat  into 
the  country  of  Tlascala. 

The  execution  of  this  project  required  great  dispatch,  impene- 
trable secrecy,  and  well-concerted  measures.  The  march  was  be- 
gun in  the.  middle  of  the  night,  the  army  was  silently  riling  off  a- 
long  a  bank,  when  it  was  found,  that  its  motions  had  been" obser- 
ved with  a  spirit  of  disguise  of  which  they  were  thought  incapable; 
his  rearguard  was  vigorously  attacked  by  a  numerous  body,  and 
the  flanks  by  canoes  distributed  on  each  side  of  the  causeway.  If 
the  Mexicans,  who  had  more  troops  than  they  could  bring  into 
action,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  place  a  part  of  them  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  causeway,  or  even  to  break  it,  all  the  Spaniards 
would  inevitably  have  perished  in  this  bloody  engagement  For- 
tunately for  them,  the  enemy  knew  not  how  to  avail  himself  of  all 
his  advantages,  and  they  at  length  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
after  having  undergone  incredible  dangers  and  fatigues.  The 
confusion  they  were  in  still  exposed  them  to  a  total  defeat,  when 
they  were  relieved  from  this  danger,  by  a  fresh  error  of  the 
enemy. 

No  sooner  had  the  morning  discovered  to  the  Mexicans  the, 
field  of  battle,  of  which  they  were  masters,  than  they  perceived 
among  the  slain-  two  of  Montezuma's  sons,  whom  the  Spaniards 
were  carrying  off,  with  several  other  prisoners.  This  sight  chilled 
them  with  horror.  The  idea  of  having  massacred  the  children, 
after  having  sacrificed  the  father,  was  too  strong  for  men,  enfee- 
bled and  enervated  by  a  habit  of  blind  obedience.  They  were 
afraid  of  adding  impiety  to  regicide;  and  employed,  in  idle  fu- 
neral rites,  the  time  they  owed  to  the  preservation  of  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  beaten  army,  which  had  lost  two  hundred 
Spaniards,  a  thousand  Tlascalans,  the  best  part  of  their  artillery, 
and  which  had  scarce  a  soldier  remaining  that  was  not  wounded, 
was  continuing  its  march.  The  enemy  soon  pursued,  harassed, 
and  at  length  surrounded  them  in  the  valley  of  Otumba.  The 
cannonade,  and  the  firing  of  the  small  arms,  the  pikes  and  swords, 
did  not  prevent  the  Indians,  naked  as  they  were,  from  advancing 
and  charging  their  enemies  with  great  violence.  Courage  was  just 
upon  the  point  of  yielding  to  numbers,  when  Cortez  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  been  informed,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  new  world,  the   fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  royal 
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standard:  These  colours,  the  form  of  which  was  remarkable,  and 
which  were  never  brought  into  the  field  but  on  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions,  were  at  no  great  distance  from  him.  He  immedi- 
ately rushed  forward,  with  the  bravest  of  his  companions,  to  take 
it  from  the  enemy.  One  of  them  seized  and  carried  it  into  the 
Spanish  ranks.  The  Mexicans  immediately  lost  all  courage;  and, 
throwing,  down  their  arm's,  betook  themselves  to  flight.  Cortez 
pursued  his  march,  and  arrived  in  the  country  of  Tlascala  without 
opposition. 

Cortez  did  not  relinquish  either  the  design  or  the  hopes  of  sub- 
duing the  empire  of  Mexico;  but  he  adopted  a  new  plan;  and  pur- 
posed to  make  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  assist  him  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  other.  The  form  of  government  in  Mexico,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  and  its  situation,  favoured  his  project,  and  fa- 
cilitated the  execution  of  it. 

The  empire  was  elective,  and  certain  princes  or  caciques  were 
the  electors.  They  usually  chose  one  of  their  own  body.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath,-  that  so  long  as  he  filled  the  throne,  the 
rains  should  fall  in  due  season,  the  rivers  cause  no  inundations, 
the  fields  be  exempt  from  sterility,  and  that  mankind  should  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  malignant  effects  of  an  infectious  air.  This 
custom  may  have  some  reference  to  a  theocratical  government,  the 
traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  among  almost  all  the  nations 
in  the  world.  It  might  likewise  probably  be  the  intention  of  this 
whimsical  oath,  to  intimare  to  a  new  sovereign,  that,  as  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  state  almost  always  arise  from  bad  management,  his 
government  ought  to  be  conducted  with  such  moderation  and  wis- 
dom, that  public  calamities  might  never  be  considered  as  the  con- 
sequences of  his  imprudence,  or  as  the  just  punishment  of  his  li- 
centiousness 

According  to  the  admirable  tenor  of  their  laws,  merit  was  the 
only  title  to  the  crown:  superstition,  however,  gave  the  priests  a 
considerable  influence  in  their  elections.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  make  war,  and  to  offer  the 
prisoners  to  the  gods.  This  prince,  though  elective,  had  an  abso- 
lute authority,  as  there  were  no  -written  laws:  and  he  was  at  liber- 
ty to  make  what  alterations  he  pleased  in  the  old  customs'*. 

Almost  all  the  forms  of  justice,  and  ceremonies  of  the  court,  had    - 
the  sanction  of  religion.     The  same  crimes  that  are  punished  in  all 
other  places,  were  punishable  by  the  laws;  but  the  criminals  were 


Thefa  were  Councils  of  finance,  war,  trade,  and  law;  and  the  several  courts,  es- 
tablished throughout  the  different  provinces,  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
Councils  There  were  also  a  sort  of  Judges,  nearly  resembling  our  Provosts,  who 
gave  judgment  between  parties  upon  the  spot;  from  which,  however,  there  lay  an 
appeal  to  the  proper  court. 

'  V°L.  i.  3  R 
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often  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  priests.  There  were  two 
laws  which  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  innocent,-  and  to  make 
the  Mexicans  bend  under  the  double  yoke  of  tyranny  and  super- 
stition. By  these  laws,  persons  offending  against  the  sanctity  of 
religion,  or  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  were  condemned  to  death. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  how  much  laws  of  so  little  precision  might  af- 
ford opportunities  of  gratifying  private  revenge,  or  of  proinotinw 
the  interested  views  of  priests  and  courtiers.  Bravery,  piety,  and 
perseverance  were  the  steps  by  which  private  men  obtained  the 
rank  of  nobility,  and  by  which  the  nobility  rose  to  posts  of  honour. 
In  the  temples,  a  more  painful  initiation  was  prescribed  than  in  the 
army;  and  the  nobles,  who  had  undergone  such  hardships  to  obtain 
their  distinctions,  submitted  to  the  meanest  employments  in  the 
palace  of  the  emperor. 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  vassals  in  Mexico,  Cortez  conce- 
ded there  might  be  some  who  would  be  ready  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
and  join  the  Spaniards.  He  had  remarked  that  the  Mexicans  were 
held  in  great  detestation  by  the  petty  states  that  were  subject  to 
the  empire,  and  that  the  emperors  exercised  their  authority  with 
extreme  severity.  He  had  likewise  observed,  that  the  provinces 
in  general  disliked  the  religion  of  the  metropolis;  aiid  that  even 
in  Mexico,  the  nobility  and  persons  of  fortune,  whose  intercourse 
■with  the  people  had  abated  the  force  of  their  prejudices,  and  sof- 
tened their  manners,  had  lost  their  attachment  to  this  mode  of  re- 
ligion: and  that  many  of  the  nobility  disliked  the  performance  &f 
the  low  services  exacted  of  them  by  their  masters. 

Haying  received  some  small  reinforcements  from  the  Spaniards, 
obtained  some  troops  from  the  republic  of  Tlascala,  and  formed 
some  new.  alliances,  Cortez  bent  his  course  once  more  towards  the 
capital  of  the  empire. 

Mexico  was  situated  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  laree  lake. 
If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited,  this  city  contained  twenty  thou- 
sand houses;  the  inhabitant;  were  very  numerous,,  and  the  build- 
ings magnificent.  The  emperor's  palace,  which  was  built  with 
marble  and  jasper,  was  of  a  prodigious  extent.  Its  fountains,  baths, 
ornaments,  and  statues,  representing  animals,  were  universally  ad- 
mired. It  was  full  of  pictures,  which,  though  made  of  feathers, 
were  finely  coloured,  brilliant,  and  natural.  Most  of  the  caciques, 
as  well  as  the  emperor,  had  their  menageries  replenished  with  all 
the  animals  of  the  new  continent;  and  apartments  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  natural  curiosities.  Their  gardens  were  filled  with 
plants  of  all  kinds.  The  embellishments  of  nature,  and  whatever 
is  rare  or  glittering  in  her  productions,  must  be  an  object  of  luxury 
to  an  opulent  people,  where  nature  is  beautiful,  and  the  arts  are 
not  brought  to  perfection.  The  temples,  which  were  numerous, 
were  in  general  magnificent;  but  polluted  with  blood,  and  hung 
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round  with  the  heads  of  the  .unhappy  victims  who  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. One  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Mexico,  was  a  square,  to 
which  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  usually  resorted:  it  was1 
covered  with  tents  and  shops,  where  the  merchants  exposed  to  view 
all  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  Mexi- 
cans; birds  of  every  colour,  brilliant  shells,  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
together  with  pieces  of  workmanship  in  gold  and  enamel,  gave 
these  markets  a  more  splendid  and  beautiful  appearance  to  the  eye 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  richest  fair  of  Europe.  One  hundred 
thousand  .canoes  were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between  the 
city  and  the  borders  of  the  lake;  which  were  ornamented  with  more' 
than  fifty  .cities,  and  a  multitude  of  towns  and  villages.  Upon  this 
lake  were  three  causeways  of  considerable  length,  which  were  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Mexican  industry.  When  we  consider  that  these 
people  were  of  no  very  remote  antiquity:  that  they  had  no  inter- 
course with  any  enlightened  nation,  no  iron,  writing,  or  any  of 
those  arts  which  assist  us  in  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  others; 
and  that  they  lived  in  a  climate  where  the  invention  of  man  is  not 
excited  by  necessity;  we  must  acknowledge  them  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  people  in  the  world. 

The  falsity  of  this  pompous  description  may  easily  be  made  evi- 
dent to  every  man's  capacity.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  con- 
trasting the  present  state  of  Mexico,  with  that  in  which  its  con-  * 
querors  pretend  to  have  found  it,  that  this  point  can  be  decided. 
The  ravages  occasioned  by  destructive  tyranny,  and  a  long  conti- 
nued series  of  oppressions,  are  sufficiently  known.  But  if  we  com- 
pare the  different  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  credibility  they  deserve.  When  they  wish  to  im- 
print a  great  idea  of  their  courage  and  success,  they  represent  the 
empire  they  have  subdued,  as  a  formidable,  rich,  and  civilized  king- 
dom. If,  on  the  contrary,  they  mean  to  justify  their  cruelties,  no 
people  were  ever  so  base,  so  corrupt,  or  so  barbarous. 

Were  it  possible  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  a  people  that  ex- 
ists no  more,  it  might  possibly  be  said,  that  the  Mexicans  were  sub- 
ject to  a  despotism,  as  cruel  as  it  was  ill  concerted;  that  they  ra- 
ther conceived  the  necessity  of  having  regular  tribunals  of  justice, 
than  that  they  felt  the  advantages  of  them;  that  the  small  number 
of  arts  they  followed,  were  as  defective  in  execution  as  they  were 
rich  in  materials;  that  they  were  farther  distant  from  a  savage, 
thin  they  were  near  to  a  civilized  people;  and  that  fear,  the  chief 
spring  of  all  arbitrary  governments,  served  them  instead  of  mo- 
rality and  principles. 

Cortez  began,  by  gaining  over  to  his  interest  the  caciques  who 
reigned  in  the  cities  that  were  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
Some  of  them  joined  the  Spaniards  with  their  forces;  others  were 
reduced  to  submission.     Cortez  took  possession  of  the  three,  cause- 
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ways  that  lead  to  Mexico.  He  wanted  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  navigation  of  the  lake;  he  built  some  brigantines  which  he 
armed  with  part  of  his  artillery;  and,  in  this  posture,  waited  till 
the.  want  of  provisions  should  produce  a  surrender  of  the  empire 
of  the.  new  world. 

Guatimozin  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  the  capital. 
His  subjects  fought  with  as  much  fury  as  ever.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  maintained  their  posts,  and  pushed  their  attacks  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  Mexicans,  fearing  it  would  be  taken,  and 
perceiving  that  there  must  soon  be  a  total  want  of  provisions,  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  the  preservation  of  their  emperor.  He  con-' 
sented  to  attempt  his  escape,  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  the  war 
in  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions.  To  facilitate  his  retreat,  a 
party  of  his  soldiers  generously  devoted  themselves  to  death,  by 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  besiegers:  but  the  canoe,  in  which 
this  brave  and  unfortunate  monarch  had  embarked,  was  taken  bv 
•a  brigantine.  An  officer  'of  the  Spanish  revenue,  suspecting  that 
he  had  treasures  concealed,  ordered  him  to  be  extended  upon  red 
hot  coals,  to  extort  a  confession.  His  favourite,  who  underwent 
the  same  torture,  complaining  to  him  of  his  sufferings,  the  empe- 
ror said,  Am  L-.upon  a  bed  of  roses?  An  expression  equal  to  any 
of  those  which  history  has  recorded  as  worthy  the  admiration  of 
mankind:  An  expression  which  the  Mexicans  shall  one  day  repeat  to 
their  children,  when  the  period  shall  arrive,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
shall  expiate  the  cruelties  they  have  exercised,  and  that  race  of 
destroyers  be.  plunged  into  the  sea,  or  drowned  in  their  ownbiood. 
These  people  may  perhaps  preserve  the  actions  of  their  martyrs, 
•and  the  history  of  their  persecutions.  In  these  it  will  be  record- 
ed, that  Guatimozin  was  dragged  half  dead  from  a  bed  of  fire; 
and  that,  three  years  after,  he  was  publicly  hanged,  under  pretence 
of  his  having  conspired  against  his  oppressors  and  executioners. 
t-7     r,        •    .,  In  despotic  governments  the  fall  of  the  prince, 

J.  lie  oT)C17)1(IT(IS  re  r  ' 

-7    .  .       '',     and  the  reduction  of  the  capital,  usually  bring  on 

being  masters  of      .  ,      ...     .    ",c   ,        ,',         , 

the  conquest  and  subjection  or  the  whole  realm. 

The  people  cannot  preserve  their  attachment  to 

an  oppressive   government,   or  to  a  tyrant  who 

thinks  to  make  himself  more  respectable,  by   never  appearing  in 

public.   Accustomed  to  acknowledge  no  right  but  that. of  force,  they 

never  fail  to  submit  to  the   strongest  party.      This  was  the  case  in 

the  revolution  of  Mexico.      All  the  provinces  submitted,  without 

resistance,  to  the  victor,  who  gave  the  name  of  new  Spain  to  this 

empire,  the  frontiers  of  which  were  still  extended,  though  already 

five  hundred  leagues  long,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth*. 


Mexico,  extend 
it's  boundaries. 


*  As  they  consisted  of  one  body  of  people,  and  were  natives  of  a  ve>y  barbarous 
country,  they  have  been  successful  in  conquering,  in  their  turn,  savages  born  under 
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The  conquerors  immediately  added  to  their  acquisitions  the  vast 
tract  which  lies  to  the  southward,  and  extends  from  Guatimala  to 
the  gulph  of  Darien.  This  accession  of  territory,  though  acquired 
without  much"  loss  of  time,  blood,  or  treasure,  was  of  little  impor- 
tance. The  provinces  of  which  it  consists  are  hardly  known, 
and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Spaniards,  who  in  general  are  poor, 
and  have,  by  their  tyranny,  compelled  the  Indians  to  retire  into 
the  mountains  and  impenetrable  forests-  Among  all  these  savages 
the  Mosquitos  are  the  only  people  who  retain  the  form  of  a  nation. 
Having  tor  a  long  time  struggled  to  preserve  the  fertile  plains 
they  inhabited  in  the  country  of  Nicaragua,  they  took  refuge 
among  the  barren  rocks  at  the  cape  of  Gracias  a  Dios.  Defend- 
ed on  the  inland  side  by  impassible  morasses,  and  on  that  of  the  sea 
by  dangerous  shoals,  they  defy  the  rancour  of  their  enemies. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  English  and  French  pirates,  whom  they 
have  frequently  accompanied  in  the  most  dangerous  enterpi  izes, 
has  inflamed  their  hatred  against  their  persecutors,  increased 
their  natural  audacity,  and  taught  them  the  use  of  fire-arms: 
but  their  numbers,  which  were  never  considerable,  have  been 
continually  on  the  decline  As  they  do  not  at  present  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  men,  their  weakness  puts  it  out  of  their  power 
to  give  the  least  alarm 

The  inct  eased  extent  of  new  Spain,  towards  the  north,  is  more 
considerable,  and  may  prove  of  much  more  importance.  We  have 
hitherto  been  speaking  only  of  New  Mexico,  which  was  discovered 
in  1553,  and  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century:  it 
revolted  about  the  middle  of  it,  and  was  soon  after  reduced  to 
subjection.  All  that  we  know  concerning  this  vast  province  is, 
that  the  Spaniards  have  settled  a  few  wandering  savages  there,  in- 
troduced a  little  agriculture,  worked  some  rich  mines  imperfectly, 
and  established  a  settlement  called  Santa-Fe  .  The  conquest 
of  this  inland  territory  would  have  been  productive  of  much 
greater  advantages  to  the  maritime  parts,  if,  during  the  hundred 
years  since  it  was  undertaken,  it  had  been  prosecuted  with  the  at- 
tention it  deserved. 

The  old  empire  of  Mexico  extended  almost  to  the  enterance  of 
the  Vermillion  bay.  From  these  limits,  to  the  place  where  the  con- 
tinent is  united  to  California,  is  a  gulph  near  twenty  degrees  in 
length.  Its  breadth  is  sometimes  sixty,  and  sometimes  fifty  leagues, 
seldom  less  than  forty.  In  this  extent  there  are  many  sand-banks, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  islands;  and  the  coast  is  inhabited 
by  several  savage  nations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  enemies  ,  The 
Spaniards  have  here  formed  certain  scattered  colonies,   to   which, 


a  milder  climate,  who  do  not  live  in  a  state  of  society,  or  rather  consist  of  several 
small  societies.  Their  empire  fel!  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  with, 
which,  however,  their  ambition  could  not  be  satisfied. 
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agreeably,  to  their  custom,  they  have  given  the  name  of  pro- 
vinces. Their  missionaries  have  carried  their  discoveries  far- 
ther; and  flattered  themselves,  that  they  should  procure  to  their 
country  greater  riches  than  it  had  ever  acquired  from  its  most  ce- 
lebrated possessions. 

Several  causes  have  for  a  long  time  combined  to  render  their 
labours  ineffectual.  No  sooner  had  they  got  together,  and  civiliz- 
ed some  of  the  savages,  than  they  were  carried  off  to  be  employed 
in  the  mines.  This  barbarity  ruined  the  rising  settlements,  and 
prevented  .other  Indians  from  incorporating  with  them.  The 
Spaniards,  too  remote  from  the  inspection  of  government,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  most  atrocious  and  unheard-of  crimes.  Quick- 
silver, stuffs,,  and  other  merchandise,  were  carried  thither  from 
Vera-Cruz,  on  mules,  through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  way  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  leagues;  a  circumstance,  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  added  so  considerably  to  their  value,  that  most  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  them,  from  the  impossibility  of  supporting  them.  At 
last,  certain  clans  of  savages,  stimulated  either  by  ferocity,  or  the 
well-grounded  apprehension  of  being  one  day  enslaved,  unexpect- 
edly fell  on  the  workmen,  who  still  obstinately  persisted  in  strug- 
gling  against  so  many  difficulties. 

It  was  hoped,  that  a  new  arrangement  of  things  would  take 
place,  when,  in  1746,  by  order  of  government,  the  Jesuit  Ferdi- 
nand  Consag  had  sailed  through  the  whole  gulf  of  California. 
This  voyage,  executed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  great  judg- 
ment, instructed  the  Spaniards  in  every  thing  that  was  of  importance 
for  them  to  know.  They  became  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  this 
continent,  the  harbours  which  nature  has  opened  there,  the  sandy 
and  dry  places  which  are  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  the 
rivers,  which,  by  the  fertility  they  produce  on  their  banks,  point 
out  the  proper  stations  for  the  formation  of  colonies.  Nothing  in 
future  could  hinder  the  vessels  coming  from  Acapulco  from  enter- 
ing into  the  Vermillion  sea,  carrying,  at  a  moderate  expence,  into 
the  bordering  provinces,  missionaries,  soldiers,  miners,  provisions, 
merchandize,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  colonies,  and  returning 
laden  with  metals.  The  imagination  of  the  Spaniards  went  still 
farther.  They  already  saw  the  whole  continent  subdued  as  far  as 
New  Mexico,  and  a  new  empire  rise,  as  extensive  and  as  opulent 
as  the  old,  and  which  would  surpass  the  former  in  the  mildness 
and  salubrity  of  its  climate. 

These  hopes  were  far  from  being  chimerical;  but,  in  order  to 
have  them  realized,  it  was  necessary,  either  to  gain  the  affections 
of  the  natives  by  acts  of  humanity,  or  subdue  them  by  force  of  arms. 
The  destroyers  of  the  new  world  could  never  form  an  idea  of  em- 
ploying the  firsr^of  these  expedients;  and  they  were  not  in  a  con- 
— tlition  of  putting  the  second  in  practice  before  the  year  1768. 
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Their  endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with  complete  success. 
They  advanced  with  considerable  rapidity  in  Mexico,  and  in  every 
region  which  was  populous,  or  whose  inhabitants  were  collected 
within  a  small  compass.  Countries  less  inhabited  were  not  so  soon 
reduced,  because  there  was  a  necessity  of  finding  men  to  subdue, 
and  because  they  fled  into  the  forests  whenever  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared, and  did  not  become  visible  till  want  of  subsistence  had 
obliged  them  to  retire.  Thus,  it  was  not  till  after  three  years 
hunting,  toil,  and  cruelty,  that  they  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Sens,-  Platos,  and  Sobaiporis.  Their  neighbours,  the  Papagos, 
Nijoras,  and  Sobas,  despairing  of  being  able  to  defend  their  liber- 
ty, submitted  to  the  yoke  without  resistance.  Troops  were  still 
employed,  in  1771,  in  pursuing  the  Apaches,  the  most  warlike  of 
these  nations,  and  who  had  the  greatest  passion  for  independency. 
They  despair  of  subjecting  them;  but  they  labour  to  extirminate 
them,  at  least  to  drive  them  at  a  distance  from  New  Biscay,  which 
would  be  exposed  to  their  incursions. 

The  wealth  which  they  have  lately  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  which  form  what  is  now  called  the  New  An- 
dalusia, appears  greatly  to  exceed  everything  that  has  been  seen 
in  any  other  place.  There  is  a  gold  mine  fourteen  leagues  in 
extent;  which,  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  offers  immense  treasures. 
Of  the  silver  mines,  one  produces  eight  marks  per  quintal  of  ore; 
and  the  stones  which  they  draw  out  of  the  other  are  almost  entire- 
ly composed  of  virgin  silver.  If  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  has 
just  published  these  discoveries,  hath  not  been  deceived;  if  the 
mines,  which  are  often  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  have  an 
inconsiderable  depth,  do  not  present  them  with  delusive  hopes,  the 
unhappy  savages,  who  have  very  lately  been  subjected,  will  be  all 
buried  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

New  Spain  is  almost  entirely  situated  with- 
in the  torrid  zone.  The  air  is  excessively 
warm  moist,  and  unwholesome  on  the  coasts  of 
the  north  sea.  These  defects  of  the  climate 
are_  infinitely  less  felt  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  sea',  arid  hardly  at 
all  in  the  inland  country,  which  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains,,that  are  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Cordelieres. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  has  the  same  variations.  The  eastern 
part  is  low,  marshy,  overflowed  in  the  rainy  seasons,  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests,  and  totally  uncultivated.  It  may  be  imagined, 
that  if  the  Spaniards  leave  it  in  this  state  of  desolation,  it  is  because 
they  judged  that  a  desart  and  destructive  frontier  would  furnish  a 
better  defence  against  an  enemy's  fleet,  than  they  could  ever  ex- 
pect, either  from  fortifications  or  troops,  the  maintenance  of  which 
would  cost  immense  sums,  or  from  the  natives  of  the  cc.mitrv 
are  effeminate  and  little  attached  to  the  government  of  their  cor:= 


Climate,  soil, 
and  population  of 
Mexico. 
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querors.  The  western  territory  is  higher,  of  a  better  quality,  con- 
taining many  fields,  and  several  houses.  In  the  low  lands  there 
are  districts  on  which  nature  has  been  very  liberal;  but,  like  every 
country  situated  under  the  tropics,  they  abound  more  in  fruits  than 
in  corn. 

The  population  of  this  vast  empire  is  not  less  various  than  its  soil. 
Its  most  distinguished  inhabitants  are  the  Spaniards  sent  by  the 
court  to  fill  the  places  of  government.  They  are  obliged,  like 
those  in  the  metropolis,  who  aspire  to  any  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or 
military  employments,  to  prove  that  they  havebeen  neither  heretics, 
Jews,  Mahommedans,  nor  persons  who  have  had  any  contests  with 
the  inquisition,  in  their  family  for  four  generations.  Merchants 
who  want  to  go  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  America, 
without  becoming  colonists,  are  bound  by  the  same  forms.  rihey 
are  also  obliged  to  swear,  that  they  have  three  hundred  palms  of 
merchandize,  their  own  property,  in  the  fleet  in  which  they  em- 
bark; and  that  they  will  not  carry  their  wives  with  them.  On 
these  absurd  conditions,  they  become  the  principal  agents  of  the 
European  commerce  with  the  Indies.  Though  their  charter  is  only 
to  continue  three  years,  and  a  little  longer  for  countries  more  re- 
mote, it  is  of  great  importance.  To  them  alone  belongs  the  right 
of  selling,  as  commissioners,  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo.  If  these 
laws  were  observed,  the  merchants  stationed  in  the  new  world 
would  be  confined  to  dispose  of  what  the}''  have  received  on  their 
own  account. 

The  predeliction  which  administration  has  for  Spaniards  born  in 
Europe,  has  reduced  the  Spanish  Creoles  to  acquiesce  in  subordi- 
nate stations.  The  descendents  of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and. 
of  those  who  came  after  them,  being  constantly  excluded  from  all 
places  of  honoui-j  or  of  administration,  that  were  any  way  consi- 
derable, have  seen  the  gradual  decay  of  the  power  that  supported 
their  fathers.  Accustomed  to  that  unjust  contempt  with  which 
they  have  been  treated,  they  have  at  last  become  really  contempti- 
ble. They  have  totally  lost,  in  the  vices  which  originate  from  in- 
dolence, from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  from  a  superfluous  en- 
joyment of  all  things,  that  firmness,  and  that  sort  of  pride  which 
hath  ever  characterised  their  nation  A  barbarous  luxury,  shame- 
ful pleasures,  and  romantic  intrigues,  have  enervated  all  the  vigour 
of  their  minds,  and  superstition  hath  completed  the  ruin  of  their 
virtues.  Blindly  devoted  to  priests,  too  ignorant  to  enlighten  them 
by  their  instructions,  too  depraved  to  edify  them  by  their  example, 
and  too  mercenary  to  attend  to  both  these  duties  of  their  function, 
they  have  no  attachment  to  any  part  of  religion,  but  that  which 
enfeebles  the  mind,  and  have  neglected  what  might  have  contribu- 
ted to  rectify  their  morals. 

The  Mestees  or  mongrels,  who  constitute  the  third  order  of  ci- 
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tizens,  are  held  in  still  greater  contempt.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  replenish  a  part  of  the  dreadful 
vacancy  which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  conquerors  had  occa- 
sioned, and  to  regain  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  escaped 
their  fury,  encouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  the  marriage  of  Spa- 
niards with  Indian  women.  These  marriages,  which  became  pretty 
common  throughout  all  America,  were  particularly  frequent  in 
Mexico,  where  the  women  had  more  understanding,  and  were 
more  agreeable,  than  in  other  places.  The  Creoles  degraded  this 
mixed  progeny,  as  much  as  they  had  been  degraded  by  the  Euro- 
peans. Their  condition,  equivocal  at  first,  in  process  of  time,  was 
at  last  fixed  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

These  blacks  are  not  very  numerous  in  New  Spain.  As  the 
natives  are  more  intelligent,  more  robust,  and  more  industrious 
than  those  of  the  other  colonies,  they  have  hardly  introduced  anv 
Africans,  except  such  as  were  required,  either  to  indulge  the  ca- 
price, or  perform  the  domestic  service  of  rich  people.  These 
slaves,  who  are  much  beloved  by  their  masters,  on  whom  they 
absolutely  depend,  who  purchase  them  at  an  extravagant  price, 
and  who  make  them  the  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  take  advantage 
of  the  high  favour  they  enjoy,  to  oppress  the  Mexicans.  They 
assume  over  these  men,  who  are  called  free,  an  ascendant  which 
keeps  up  an  implacable  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  The  law 
has  studied  to  encourage  this  aversion,  by  taking  effectual  mea- 
sures to  prevent  all  connection  between  thern.  Negroes  are  pro- 
hibited from  having  any  amorous  correspondence  with  the  Indi- 
ans; the  men,  on  pain  of  being  mutilated;  the  women,  of  being 
severely  punished.  On  all  these  accounts,  the  Africans,  who  in 
other  settlements  are  enemies  to  Europeans,  are,  in  the  Spanish 
Indies,  their  warm  friends. 

Authority  has  no  need  of  this  support,  at  least  in  Mexico,  where 
population  is  no  longer  what  it  was  formerly.  The  first  historians, 
and  those  who  copied  then),  have  recorded  that  the  Spaniards 
found  there  ten  millions  of  souls.  This  was  the  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  conquerors,  to  exalt  the  magnificence  of  their  triumph; 
and  it  was  adopted,  without  examination,  with  so  much  the  more 
readiness,  as  it  rendered  them  more  odious.  We  need  only  follow, 
with  attention,  those  ruffians  who  at  first  laid  waste  these  fine 
countries,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  multiplying  men  at  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  but  by  de- 
populating the  centre  of  the  empire;  and  that  the  provinces,  which 
are  remote  from  the  capital,  differed  in  nothing  from  the  other 
desarts  of  South  and  North  America.  It  is  making  a  great  conces- 
sion to  allow,  that  the  population  of  Mexico  has  only  been  exag- 
gerated one  half;  for  it  does  not  now  exceed  one  million. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  first  conquerors  massacred  the 
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Indians  Out  of  wantonness;  and  that  the  priests  themselves  incited 
them  to  acts  of  ferocity.  Undoubtedly  these  inhuman  soldiers 
frequently  shed  blood,  without  even  an  apparent  motive;  and  it  is 
certain  their  fanatic  missionaries  did  not  oppose  these  barbarities 
as  they  ought  to  have  done.  But  this  was  not  the  real  cause,  the 
principal  source  of  the  depopulation  of  Mexico;  it  was  the  work 
of  a  slow  tyranny,  and  of  that  avarice,  which  exacted  from  its 
wretched  inhabitants  more  rigorous  toil  than  was  compatible  with 
their  constitution  and  the  climate. 

This  oppression  was  coeval  with  conquest.  All  the  lands  were 
divided  between  the  crown,  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  the 
grandees  or  ministers  who  were  most  in  favour  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  The  -Mexicans,  appointed  to  the  royal  domains,  were  des- 
tined to  public  labours,  which  originally  were  considerable.  The 
lot  of  those  who  were  employed  on  the  estates  of  individuals  was 
still  more  wretched.  All  groaned  under  a  dreadful  yoke;  they 
were  fed  very  indifferently;  they  had  no  wages  given  them,  and 
services  were  required  of  them,  under  which  the  most  robust  men 
would  have  sunk  Their  misfortunes  excited  the  compassion  of 
Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas, 

This  man,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  new  world,  had  accom- 
panied his  father  in  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  The  mildness 
and  simplicity  of  the  Indians  struck  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
made  himself  an  ecclesiastic,  in  order  to  devote  his  labours  to  their 
conversion.  But  this  soon  became  the  least  of  his  attentions.  As 
he  was  more  a  man  than  a  priest,  he  felt  more  for  the  cruelties 
exercised  against  them,  than  for  their  superstitions.  He  was  con- 
tinually hurrying  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
comfort  the  people  to  whom  he  was  attached,  or  to  soften  their 
tyrants.  This  conduct,  which  made  him  be  idolized  by  the  one, 
and  dreaded  by  the  other,  had  not  the  success  lie  expected.  The 
hope  of  keeping  them  in  awe,  by  a  character  revered  among  the 
Spaniards,  determined  him  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa  in 
Mexico.  When  he  was  convinced,  that  this  dignity  was  an  insuf- 
ficient barrier  against  that  avarice  and  cruelty  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  check,  he  abdicated  it.  It  was  then  that  this  courageous, 
firm,  disinterested  man,  cited  his  country  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
whole  universe.  In  his  treatise  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America,  he  accuses  them  of  having  destroyed  fifteen  millions 
of  Indians.  They  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  acrimony  of  his 
style,  but  no  one  convicted  him  of  exaggeration.'  His  writings, 
which  indicate  the  amiable  turn  of  his  disposition,  and  the  subli- 
mity of  his  sentiments,  have  branded  his  barbarous  countrymen 
with  a  disgrace,  which  time  hath  not,  and  never  will  efface. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  awakened  by  the  representations,  of  the 
virtuous  Las  Casas,  and  bv  the  indignation  of  the  whole  world. 
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became  sensible,  at  last,  that  the  tyranny  it  permitted  was  repug- 
nant to  religion,  to  humanity,  and  to  policy,  and  resolved  to  break 
the  chains  of  the  Mexicans.  Their  liberty  was  now  only  con- 
strained by  the  sole  condition,  that  they  should  not  quit  the  terri- 
tory where  they  were  settled.  This  precaution  owed  its  origin  to 
the  fear  that  was  entertained  of  their  going  to  join  the  wandering 
savages  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  empire. 

With  their  liberty,  they  ought  to  have  restored  them  their 
lands;  but  this  was  not  done.  This  injustice  obliged  them  to 
work  solely  for  their  oppressors.  It  was  only  decreed,  that  the 
Spaniards,' in  whose  service  they  laboured,  should  stipulate  to 
keep  them  well,  and  pay  them  to  the  amount  of  120  livres  (about 
L.5  5s.)  a-year. 

From  these  profits,  the  tribute  imposed  by  government^  was 
substracted,  together  with  an  hundred  sous  (4s.  4<id.)  for  an  insti- 
tution, which  it  is  astonishing  the  conquerors  should  have  thought 
of  establishing.  This  was  a  fund  set  apart  in  each  community, 
and  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  such  Indians  as  were  decayedor 
indisposed,  and  to  their  support  under  private  or  public  calamities. 

The  distribution  of  this  fund  was  committed  to  their  caciques. 
These  were  not  the  descendants  of  those  whom  they  found  in  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  Spaniards  chose  them 
from  among  those  Indians  who  appeared  the  most  attached  to 
their  interests;  and  were  under  no  apprehensions  at  making  these 
dignities  hereditary  Their  authority  was  limited  to  the  support- 
ing the  police  in  their  district,  which,  in  general,  extended  eight 
or  ten  leagues;  to  the  receiving  the  tribute  of  those  Indians  who 
toiled  on  their  account,  that  of  the  others  being  stopped  by  the 
masters  to  whom  they  were  subjected;  and  to  the  preventing  their 
flight,  by  keeping  them  always  under  their  inspection,  and  the 
not  suffering  them  to  contract  any  engagement  without  their  con- 
sent. As  a  reward  of  their  services,  these  magistrates  obtained 
from  government  a.  property.  They  were  allowed  to  take  out  of 
the  common  stock  five  sous  (2^-d.)  annually,  for  every  Indian  under 
their  jurisdiction.  At  last,  they  were  empowered  to  get  their  fields 
cultivated,  by  such  young  men  as  were  not  yet  subject  to  the  poll- 
tax;  and  to  employ  girls,  till  the  time  of  their  marriage*  in  such 
occupations  as  were  adapted  to  their  sex,  without  allowing  them 
any  salary,  except  their  maintenance. 

These  institutions,  which  totally  changed  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  of  Mexico,  irritated  the  Spaniards  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
conceived.  Their  pride  would  not  suffer  them  to  consider  the 
Americans  as  free  men,  nor  would  their  avarice  permit  them  to 
pay  for  labour,  which  hitherto  had  cost  them  nothing.  They 
employed  successively,  or  in  combination,  craft,  remonstrances, 
and  violence,  to  effect  the  subversion  of  an  arrangement  which 
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so  strongly  contradicted  their  warmest  passions;  but  their  efforts 
were  ineffectual.  Las  Casas  had  raised  up,  for  his  beloved  Indians, 
protectors  who  seconded  his  design  with  zeal  and  warmth.  The 
Mexicans  themselves,  finding  a  support,  cited  their  oppressors  be- 
fore the  tribunals,  and  even  before  those  that  were  either  weak  or 
corrupted  by  the  court.  They  carried  their  resolution  so  far,  as 
even  unanimously  to  refuse  to  work  for  those  who  had  treated  any 
of  their  countrymen  with  injustice.  This  mutual  agreement,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  gave  solidity  to  the  regulations  which 
had  been  made.  The  order  prescribed  by  the  laws  was  gradually 
established.  There  was  no  longer  any  regular  system  of  oppression; 
there  only  remained  some  of  those  particular  grievances  which  a 
vanquished  people,  who  have  lost  their  government,  can  hardly 
avoid  from  those  who  have  subdued  them. 

These  clandestine  acts  of  injustice  did  not  prevent  the  Mexicans 
from  recovering,  from  time  to  time,  certain  detached  portions  of 
that  immense  territory  of  which  their  fathers  had  been  despoiled. 
They  purchased  them  of  the  royal  domain,  or  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors. It  was  not  their  labour  which  enabled  them  to  make 
these  acquisitions:  for  this  they  were  indebted  to  the  felicity  of 
having  discovered,  some  of  them  mines,  others  treasures,  which 
had  been  concealed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  greatest 
number  derived  their  resources  from  the  priests  and  monks,  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  existence. 

Even  those,  who  experienced  a  fortune  less  propitious,  procur- 
ed for  themselves,  by  the  sole  profits  of  their  salaries,  several  con- 
veniences which  they  did  not  enjoy  before  they  underwent  a  fo- 
reign yoke.  We  should  be  very  much  deceived,  if  we  judged  of 
the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  by  what  has 
been  said  of  its  emperor,  its  court,  its  capital,  and  the  governors 
of  its  provinces.  Despotism  had  there  produced  those  fatal  ef- 
fects which  it  produces  every  where.  The  whole  state  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  caprices,  pleasures,  and  magnificence  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons. 

The  government  drew  considerable  advantages  from  the  mines 
which  it  caused  to  be  worked,  and  still  greater  from  those  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  salt  works  greatly  added 
to, its  revenue.  Those  who  followed  agriculture,  at  the  time  of 
harvest,  paid  in  kind  a  third  of  all  the  produce  of  the  lands,  whe- 
ther they  belonged  to  them  as  their  own  property,  or  whether 
they  were  only  the  farmers  of  them.  Hunters,  fishermen;  pot- 
ters, and  all  mechanics,  paid  the  same  proportion  of  their  industry 
every  month.  Even  the  poor  were  taxed  at  certain  fixed  contri- 
butions, which  their  labour,  or  their  alms,  might  enable  them 
to  pay. 

The  common  people  among  the  Mexicans  went  naked.     The 
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emperor  himself,  and  the  nobles,  were  only  covered  with  a  kind 
of  mantle,  composed  of  a  piece  of  square  cotton  tied  on  the  right 
shoulder.  Instead  of  shoes,  they  wore  sandals.  Women  amon* 
the  common  people,  for  their  whole  apparel,  had  only  a  kind  of 
shift  with  half  sleeves,  which  fell  on  their  knees,  and  was  open  on 
the  bosom.  Common  people  were  prohibited  from  raising  their 
houses  above  the  ground  floor,  and  from  having  either  doors  or 
windows.  The  greatest  part  were  built  of  earth,  and  covered  with 
boards,  and  they  were  equally  destitute  of  conveniency  as  of  ele- 
gance. The  inside  was  covered  with  mats,  and  lighted  with 
torches  of  fir-wood,  though  they  had  wax  and  oil  in  abundance. 
Their  beds  were  made  of  plain  straw  and  coverlets  of  cotton.  For 
their  seats,  they  had  only  little  sacks  of  palm-leaves;  but  it  was 
their  custom  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  even  to  eat  in  that  posture. 
Their  food,  of  which  animal  meat  was  seldom  a  part,  had  little  di- 
versity, and  little  delicacy.  Their  most  ordinary  aliment  was  maize 
made  into  a  paste,  or  prepared  with  various  seasonings.  With 
these  they  joined  the  common  herbs  found  in  the  field,  which 
were  not  too  hard,  or  had  not  a  bad  smell.  Cocoa  diluted  in 
warm  water,  or  seasoned  with  honey  or  pimento,  was  their  best 
beverage.  They  had,  besides  these,  other  liquors,  but  not  of  an 
intoxicating  quality;  for  all  strong  drinks  were  so  rigidly  prohibit- 
ed, that  no  one  could  use  them,  without  a  particular  permission 
from  government,  which  was  granted  only  to  the  sick  and  aged. 
It  was  on  certain  solemnities  alone,  and  in  public  labours,  that 
each  person  had  a  quantity  allowed  in  proportion  to  his  age.  Drun- 
kenness was  considered  as  the  most  scandalous  of  vices.  Those 
who  were  found  in  this  situation  were  shaved  in  public,  and  their 
houses  were  pulled  down.  If  they  exercised  any  public  office,  they 
were  deprived  of  it,  and  declared  incapable  of  ever  holding  it 
again. 

It  is  astonishing,  that  men  who  had  so  few  wants  should  ever 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  slavery.  That  the  citizen,  accustomed  to 
the  indulgencies  and  conveniencies  of  life,  should  purchase  them 
every  day  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty,  is  not  the  least  sur- 
prising; but  that  people,  to  whom  nature  offers  more  felicity  than 
the  social  chain  that  unites  them,  should  calmly  submit  to  slavery, 
and  never  think  that  there  is  frequently  but  a  river  to  cross  in 
order  to  be  free;  this  would  be  altogether  inconceivable,  if  we  did 
not  know  how  much  habit  and  superstition  render  men  insensible 
to  the  feelings  of  nature. 

The  Mexicans  are  now  less  unhappy.  Our  fruits,  our  corn, 
and  our  cattle,  have  rendered  their  food  more  wholesome,  agree- 
able, and  abundant.  Their  houses  are  better  built,  better  disposed, 
and  better  furnished.  Shoes,  drawers,  shirts,  a  garment  of"  wool 
or  cotton,  a  ruff,  and  a  hat,  constitute  their  dress.     The  dignity 
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which  they  have  agreed  to  annex  to  these  enjoyments,  has  made 
them  better  economists,  and  more  laborious.  This  ease,  however, 
is  far  from  universal;  it  is  even  very  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mines,  towns,  and  great  roads,  where  tyranny  seldom  sleeps; 
but  we  often  find  it  with  pleasure  in  remote  parts,  where  the  Spa- 
niards have  not  become  numerous,  and  where  they  have,  in  some 
measure,  become  Mexicans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Chiapa  are  distinguished  be- 
yond all  others.  They  owe  their  superiority  to  the  advantage  of 
having  had  Las  Casas  for  their  teacher,  who  originally  prevented 
them  from  being  oppressed.  They  surpass  their  countrymen  in 
size,  genius,  and  strength.  Their  language  has  a  peculiar  softness 
and  elegance.  .  Their  territory,  without  being  a  better  soil  than 
the  rest,  is  infinitely  richer  in  all  sorts  of  productions.  They  are 
painters,  musicians,  and  dexterous  in  all  arts.  They  particularly 
excel  in-  fabricating  those  works,  pictures,  and  stuffs  of  feathers, 
which,  have  never  been  imitated  elsewhere.  Their  principal  town 
is  called  Chiapa  dos  Indos.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  the  natives  of 
the  country,  who  form  a  community  consisting  of  four  thousand 
families,  among  which  are  found  many  of  the  Indian  nobility. 
The  great  river,  on  which  this  town  is  situated,  is  a  scene  on  which 
the  inhabitants  continually  display  their  dexterity  and  their  cou- 
rage. They  form  naval  armies  with  their  boats.  They  engage, 
attack,  and  defend  themselves  with  surprising  agility.  They  ex- 
cel no  less  in  the  chace  of  bulls,  cudgelling,  dancing,  and  all  bodi- 
ly exercises.  They  build  towns  and  castles  of  wood,  which  they 
cover  with  oil  cloth,  and  which  they  besiege  in  form.  In  short, 
theatrical  representations  constitute  one  of  their  ordinary  amuse- 
ments. From  these  particulars,  we  see  what  the  Mexicans  are 
capable  of,  if  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  a  conqueror,  who  had  possessed  moderation  and 
good  sense  enough  to  relax  the  chains  of  their  servitude,  instead 
of  rivetting  them. 

_      .      .  The  employments  of  this  people  are  very  va- 

Itf°.wns  rious.  The  most  intelligent,  and  those  who  are 
of    .  exito.  jn  easy  cjrcuinstances,   devote  themselves  to  the 

manufactures  of  indispensible  necessity,  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  whole  empire.  The  most  beautiful  are  fabricated 
among  the  people  of  Tlascala.  Their  old  capital  and  the  new  one, 
which  is  called  Angelos,  are  the  centre  of  this  industry.  Here 
they  manufacture,  cloth  that  is  pretty  fine,  callicoes  that  have  an 
agreeable  appearance,  certain  slight  silks,  good  hats,  gold  lace,  em- 
broidery, lace,  glasses,  and  a  great  deal  of  hardware.  The  arts 
must  necessarily  have  made  a  greater  progress  in  a  province  which 
hath  been  able  to  preserve  its  independence  a  long  time,  which 
the  Spaniards  thought  it  prudent  to  treat  with  some  management 
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after  the  conquest,  and  which  had  always  shown  superior  abilities; 
whether  owing  to  its  climate  or  its  government.  To  these  advan- 
tages  is  joined  that  of  its  situation.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
who  must  necessarily  pass  over  its  territory  when  they  go  to  pur- 
chase the  European  merchandise  that  is  landed  at  Vera-Cruz,  have 
found  it  convenient  to  take  up  on  the  road  what  the  fleet  did  not 
supply  them  with,  or  what  was  sold  too  dear. 

The  care  of  flocks  affords  some  maintenance  to  some  Mexicans, 
whom  fortune  or  nature  have  not  called  to  more  distinguished 
employments.  America,  at  the  time  it  was  discovered,  had  neither 
hogs,  sheep,  o"xen,  horses,  nor  even  any  domestic  animal.  Colum- 
bus carried  some  of  these  useful  animals  to  San-Domingo,  from 
whence  they  were  generally  dispersed,  and  at  Mexico  more  than 
in  any  other  place.  These  have  multiplied  prodigiously.  They 
count  their  horned  cattle  by  thousands,  whose  skins  are  become 
an  object  of  considerable  exportation.  The  horses  are  degene- 
rated; but  the  quality  is  compensated  by  the  number.  Hog's  lard 
is  here  substituted  for  butter.  Sheep's  wool  is  here  dry,'  coarse, 
and  bad,  as  it  is  every  where  between  the  tropics. 

The  vine  and  olive  tree  have  experienced  the  same  degeneracy. 
The  cultivation  of  them  was  at  first  prohibited,  with  a  view  of 
leaving  a  free  market  for  the  commodities  of  the  metropolis.  In 
170G,  permission  was  given  to  the  Jesuits,  and  a  little  afterwards 
to  the  Marquis  Del  Valle,  a  descendent  from  Cortez,  to  cultivate 
them.  The  experiments  have  not  proved  successful.  The  trials,  in- 
deed, that  have  been  made,  have  not  been  abandoned;  but  nobody 
has  solicited  the  liberty  of  following  an  example,  which  did  not 
flatter  them  with  any  great  emoluments.  Other  cultures  have 
been  more  successful.  Cotton,  sugar,  silk,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and 
European  corn,  have  all  thriven  more  or  less.  Labour  is  encou- 
raged by  the  happy  circumstance  which  befel  the  Spaniards  of  dis- 
covering iron  mines,  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Mexi- 
cans; as  also,  mines  of  copper,  that  is  hard  enough  to  serve  for 
tools  of  agriculture.  But  all  these  articles,  for  want  of  hands  or 
activity,  are  confined  to  an  interior  circulation.  There  is  onlv 
the  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  which  belong  to  the  trade  of 
Mexico  with  other  nations. 

The  vanilla  is  a  plant,  which,  like  ivy,  grows  to  the  trees  it 
meets  with,  embraces  them  closely,  and  raises  itself  by  their  aid. 
Its  stem  is  but  very  small  in  diameter,  and  is  not  quite  round. 
Though  it  is  very  pliable,  it  is  yet  pretty  hard.  Its  bark  is  thin, 
very  adherent,  and  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  intersected,  like  the 
vine,  with  knots  which  are  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  inches 
from  each  other.  From  these  knots  issue  leaves  resembling  those 
of  the  laurel,  but  longer,   larger,  thicker,  and  more  solid.     They 
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are  of  a  vivid  green  colour,  their  upper  surface  glossy,  their  under 
a  little  pale.     The  flowers  are  blackish. 

A  small  pod,  about  six  inches  long,  and  four  lines  broad,  wrink- 
led, flabby,  oily,  thick,  and  brittle,  may  be  considered  as  the  fruit 
of  this  plant.  The  inner  part  of  this  pod  is  lined  with  a  pulp  that 
is  reddish,  aromatic,  a  little  acrid,  and  full  of  a  black,  oily,  and 
balsamic  liquor,  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  black,  shining, 
and  almost  imperceptible  seeds  float. 

The  season  for  gathering  the  pods  begins  about  the  latter  end 
of  September,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  December.  They  are  dried 
in  die  shade:  and  when  dry  and  fit  for  keeping,  they  are  anointed 
externally  with  a  little  oil  of  cocoa  or  of  calba,  to  render  them  sup- 
ple, to  preserve  them  the  better,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing too  dry  and  brittle. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  vanilla,  which  is  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  perfume  chocolate;  a  practice  which  has  pas- 
sed from  the  Mexicans  to  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  other 
nations.  That  alone  is  esteemed  which  grows  in  the  inaccessible 
mountains  of  New  Spain.  We  are  equally  ignorant  how  many 
different  species  there  are  of  it;  which  are  the  most  valuable;  what 
is  the  soil  which  suits  them  best;  how  they  are  cultivated,  and  in 
what  manner  they  are  propagated.  None  but  the  natives  of  the 
country  are  acquainted  with  these  circumstances.  It  is  pretended, 
that  they  have  only  been  able  to  preserve  to  themselves  this  source 
of  wealth,  by  taking  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  reveal  to  their 
tyrants  any  thing  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  vanilla,  and  would 
suffer  the  most  cruel  tortures  rather  than  be  perjured.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  they  owe  this  advantage  to  the  character  of  their 
conquerors;  who,  content  with  the  riches  they  have  acquired,  and 
habituated  to  an  indolent  life,  and  to  an  effeminate  ignorance, 
equally  contemn  both  the  curiosities  of  natural  history,  and  the 
researches  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to  it.  Indigo,  however, 
is  better  known  to  them. 

Indigo  is  a  kind  of  plant,  whose  root  is  three  or  four  lines  thick, 
and  more  than  a  foot  long,  of  a  faint  smell,  something  like  pars- 
ley. From  this  root  issues  a  single  stem  nearly  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, about  two  feet  high,  straight,  hard,  almost  woody,  covered 
with  a  bark,  slightly  split,  of  a  grey  ash  colour  towards  the  bot- 
tom, green  in  the  middle,  reddish  at  the  extremity,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  pith  in  the  inside.  The  leaves,  ranged  by  two 
and  two  together  around  the  stalk,  are  of  an  oval  form,  smooth, 
soft  to  the  touch,  furrowed  above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under 
side,  and  connected  by  a  very  short  peduncle.  From  about  oner 
third  of  the  stem  to  the  extremity,  there  are  ears  that  are  loaded 
with  very  small  flowers,  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen,  but  destitute  of 
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smell.     The  pistil,  which  is   in  the  midst  of  each  flower,  changes 
into  a  pod,  in  which  the  seeds  are  inclosed 

This  plant  requires  a  smooth  rich  soil,  well  tilled,  and  not  too 
dry.  Che  seed  of  it,  which,  as  to  figure  and  colour,  resembles 
gun-powder,  is  sowed  in  little  furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth 
of  the  hough,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  at  a  foot's  distance 
from  each  other,  and  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible.  Continual 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  plucking  up  of  the  weeds,  which 
would  soon  choke  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be  sown  in  all  sea- 
sons, the  spring  is  commonly  preferred.  Moisture  causes  this 
plant  to  shoot  above  the  surface  in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe 
at  the  end  of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with 
prunning  knives;  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  six  weeks, 
if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lasts  about  two  years;  after 
which  term  it  degenerates.  It  is  then  plucked  up,  and  planted 
afresh. 

As  this  plant  soon  exhausts  the  soil,  because  it  does  not  absorb 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moisten  the  earth,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  cultivator  to  have  a  vast  space,  which  may  remain 
covered  with  trees,  as  long  as  till  it  becomes  necessary  to  sell  them, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  indigo:  for  trees  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  syphons,  by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  air  recipro- 
cally communicate-  to  each  other  their  fluid  and  vegetating  sub- 
stance; syphons  into  which  the  vapours  and  the  juices,  being  al- 
ternately drawn  up,  are  kept  in  equilibrium.  Thus,  while  the  sap 
ascends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches,  the  leaves  draw  in  the  air 
and  vapours,  which  circulating  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree,  re- 
descend  into  the  earth,  and  restore  to  it  in  dew  what  it  loses  in 
sap  It  is  customary,  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal  influ- 
ence, when  there  are  no  trees  to  preserve  the  fields  in  a  proper 
state  for  the  sowing  of  indigo,  to  cover  those  which  are  exhausted 
by  this  plant,  with  potatoes  or  lianes,  whose  creeping  branches 
preserve  the  freshness  of  the  earth,  and  whose  leaves,  when  burnt, 
renevr  its  fertility. 

Indigo  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and  the  bas- 
tard. Though  the  first  fetches  an  higher  price  by  reason  of  its 
perfection,  it  is  usually  advantageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  be- 
cause it  is  heavier  A  greater  number  of  lands  is  found  propitious 
to  the  former;  the  second  thrives  best  in  those  which  are  most  ex- 
posed to  the  rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  decays  from  the  puncture  of  a  worm 
that  is  very  frequent;  at  others,  the  leaves,  which  are  the  valuable 
prt  of  the  plant,  are  devoured  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
by  caterpillars.  This  last  accident,  which  is  but  too  common,  has 
given  rise  to  the  saying;  that  the  cultivators  of  indigo  go  to  bed 
tich,  and  rise  in  the  morning  totally  ruined. 

vol.  i.  3  T 
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This  production  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great  precaution, 
for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on  the  leaves,  and  which  is 
very  valuable,  fall  off  by  shaking  it.  When  gathered,  it  is  thrown 
into  the  steeping  vat,  which  is  a  large  tub,  filled  with  water.  Here 
it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  which,  in  twenty-four  hours  at  far- 
thest, is  completed.  A  cock  is  then  turned  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  second  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding  tub.  They 
immediately  clean  the  steeping  vat,  in  order  to  throw  in  fresh  plants, 
and  continue  the  work  without  interruption. 

„  The  water,  which  has  run  into  the  pounding  tub,  is  found  im- 
pregnated with  a  very  subtile  earth,  which  alone  constitutes  the 
dregs  or  blue  substance  that  is  the  object  of  this  process,  and  which 
.  must  be  separated  from  the  useless  salt  of  the  plant,  because  this 
makes  the  dregs  swim  on  the  surface.  To  effect  this,  the  water  is 
violently  shaken  with  wooden  buckets  that  are  full  of  holes  and  fix- 
ed to  a  long  handle.  This  operation  requires  the  greatest  precau- 
tion. If  the  agitation  be  discontinued  too  soon,  the  part  that  is 
tised  in  dying,  not  being  sufficiently  separated  from  the  salt,  would 
be  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the,  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too 
long  after  the  entire  separation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  toge- 
ther again,  and  form  a  new  combination;  and  the  salt,  re-acting 
on  the  dregs,  would  excite  a  second  fermentation,  that  would  alter 
the  dye,  spoil  its  colour,  and  make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo. 
These  accidents  are  prevented  by  a  close  attention  to  the  least  al- 
terations that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution  which  the 
workman  takes,  to  draw  but  a  little  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
proper  vessel.  When  he  perceives  that  the  coloured  particles  col- 
lect by  separating  from  the  rest  of  the  liquor,  he  gives  over  shak- 
ing the  buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  preci- 
pitate to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  are  left  to  settle,  till 
the  water  be  quite  clear.  Holes  made  in  the  tub  at  different 
heights  are  then  opened,  one  after  another,  and  this  useless  water 
is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom,  having  acquired  the 
consistence^of  a  thick  muddy  liquid,  cocks  are  then  opened,  which 
make  it  pass  into  the  settler.  After  it  is  still  more  cleared  of  much 
superfluous  water,  in  this  third  and  last  tub,  it  is  drained  into  sacks; 
from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters  through  the  cloth,  this 
matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker  consistence,  is  put  into  chests, 
where  it  entirely  loses  its  moisture.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  indigo  is  fit  for  sale. 

Washerwomen  use  it  to  give  a  bluish  colour  to  linen:  painters 
■also  employ  it  in  their  water  colours;  and  dyers  cannot  make  fine 
blue  without  indigo.  The  ancients  procured  it  from  the  East  In- 
dies; in  modern  times,  it  has  been  transplanted  into  America. 
The  cultivation  of   it_,  successively  attempted  at  different  places, 
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'appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  San-Domingo,  and  Mexico.  The 
indigo  known  under  the  name  of  Guatimala,  from  whence  it 
comes,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all.  New  Spain  derives  -very  consi- 
derable advantage  from  this  plant;  but  it  gains  still  more  from  the 
trade  of  cochineal. 

The  nature  of  the  cochineal,  without  which,  neither  purple  nor 
scarlet  could  be  made,  and  which  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  hath 
been  long  unknown,  even  to  nations  who  made  the  most  use  of 
it.  The  Spaniards,  who  are  naturally  reserved,  and  who  instantly 
become  mysterious  when  the  discourse  turns  upon  their  colonies, 
kept  a  secret,  which  every  thing  induced  them  to  believe  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  them.  At  last  it  was  discovered,  that  it  was 
an  insect  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  bug. 

This  insect,  like  all  animals,  has  two  sexes.  The  female  is  bad- 
ly shaped,  tardy,  and  stupid;  its  eye3,  mouth,  antennre,  and  feet, 
are  fixed  so  deep,  and  are  so  concealed  on  the  folds  of  the  skin, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  without  a  microscope. 
On  which  account,  this  animal  was  for  a  long  time  taken  for  the 
seed  of  a  plant. 

The  male  is  very  scarce,  and  sufficient  to  serve  three  hundred 
females  and  more,  and  is  active,  small,  and  slender,  in  comparison  of 
the  female:  its  neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and  still  narrower 
than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  thorax  is  an  eliptic  form,  a  little 
longer  than  the  neck  and  head  together,  and  flattened  below;  its 
antenna;  are  jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  issue  four  bristles,  that 
are  disposed  in  pairs  on  each  side.  It  has  six  feet,  each  formed  of 
distinct  parts.  From  the  posterior  extremity  of  its  body,  two 
large  hairs  or  bristles  stretch  out,  that  are  four  or  five  times  the 
length  of  the  insect.  It  bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  thorax,  which  fall,  like  the  wings  of  ordinary  flies, 
when  it  walks  or  rests.  These  wings,  which  are  of  an  oblong 
form,  are  suddenly  diminished  in  breadth  at  the  point  where  they 
are  connected  to  the  body.  They  are  strengthened  by  two  long 
muscles,  one  of  which  extends  itself  on  the  outside  all  around  the 
wings,  and. the  other,  which  is  internal  and  parallel  to  the  former, 
seems  interrupted  towards  the  summit  of  the  wings.  The  male  is 
of  a  bright  red,  the  female  of  a  deeper  colour. 

The  shrub,  on  which  both  live,  called  the  Nopal,  or  Indian  fig, 
is  armed  with  prickles,  and  is  about  five  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are 
thick. and  ova};  its  flowers  large,  and  its  fruit  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
fig.  It  is  filled  with  a  red  juice,  to  which  the  cochineal  probably 
owes  its  colour. 

The  Indian  fig  is  commonly  propagated  from  one  or  two  of  its 
leaves  put  in  a  hole,  and  covered  with  earth.  The  cultivation  of 
it  consists  only  in  extirpating  the  weeds  that  surround  it.  It  must 
often  be  renewed;  because  the  younger  it.  is  the  better,  and  more 
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considerable  is  its  produce.  It  is  found  in  various  countries  of 
Mexico,  at  Tlascala,  Chalula,  Chiapa,  and  New  Galicia;  but  it  is 
not  common.  These  people  never  plant  it;  and  the  cochineal, 
which  is  such  as  rude  nature  of  itself  produces,  is~called  wild,  and 
is  of  little  or  no  value.  The  Indians  alone  of  Guaxaca  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  this  species  of  industry.  They  are  never 
discouraged,  either  by  the  continual  attention  it  requires,  nor  by 
the  too  common  misfortunes  to  which  it  exposes  them.  Their 
intelligence,  activity,  and  easy  circumstances,  enable  them  to  sup- 
port a  bad  harvest,  and  wait  for  a  good  one.  In  general,  these 
crops  are  more  regular  in  a  dry  soil,  in  which  the  nopal  flourishes, 
and  under  a  temperate  sky,  where  the  cochineal  is  exposed  to 
fewer  accidents,  than  in  those  parts  of  the  province  where  the 
cold  and  heat  are  more  sensibly  felt. 

As  soon  as  the  favourable  season  arrives,  the  Mexicans,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  sow  the  cochineals  on  the  plant  that  is  proper 
for  them,  by  fastening  to  it  little  nests  of  moss,  that  contain  each 
twelve  or  fifteen.  Three  or  four  days  after  they  lay  their  little 
ones,  which  spread  themselves  with  astonishing  celerity  over  all 
the  branches.  They  soon  lose  this  activity,  and  are  seen  to  fasten 
themselves,  without  rambling  any  longer,  to  the  most  nutritive 
and  best  exposed  part  of  the  leaf,  until  they  have  received  their 
whole  growth.  They  do  not  'gnaw  it;  they  only  puncture  it,  and 
"extract  the  juice  with  a  small  trunk,  with  which  nature  has  provid- 
ed them"  for  this  purpose. 

Three  crops  of  cochineal  are  made  every  year,  which  are  so 
many  fresh  generations  of  this  insect.  The  last  produces  only  an 
indifferent  cochineal,  because  it  is  mixed  with  detached  parcels  of 
the  leaves,"  which  have  been  scraped,  in  order  to  takeaway  the 
new-born  insects,  which  otherwise  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
rather;  and  because  the  young  cochineals  are  then  mixed  with 
the  old;  a  circumstance  which  considerably  diminishes  their  value. 
Immediately  before  the  rains,  they  cut  the  branches  of  the  nopal, 
in  order  to  save  the  little  insects  which  are  on  them._  These:  ate 
laid  up  in  the  houses,  where  the  leaves  maintain  their  freshness, 
as  the  leaves  of  all  mucilaginous  plants.  Here  the  cochineals 
thrive  during  the  bad  season  As  soon  as  that  is  over,  they  are 
placed  on  the  trees  without  doors,  where  the  vivifying  freshness 
of  the  air  soon  makes  them  propagate. 

The  moment  the  cochineals  are  gathered,  they  are  plunged  in 
hot  water  to  kill  them.  There  are  different  ways  of  drying  them. 
The  best  is,  exposing  them  to  the  sun  for  several  days,  where  they 
take  a  red  brown  colour,  which  the  Spaniards  call  renegrida.  The 
second  is  putting  them  into  an  oven,  where  they  assume  a  greyish 
colour  with  veins  of  purple,  which  has  given  them  the  name  of 
■iasveada.     Bat  the  most  imperfect),  vhktvis  what  the  Indians  most 
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generally  practise,  consists  in  putting  them  on  plates  along  with 
their  cakes  of  maize;  which  process  frequently  occasions  their  being 
burnt,  and  gives  them  the  appellation  of  negra. 

Though  the  cochineal  is  classed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
is  a  species  the  most  perishable,  it  notwithstanding  never  spoils. 
Without  any  other  attention  than  merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  a 
box,  it  has  been  preserved  in  all  its  virtue  for  ages.  Its  price, 
which  is  always  very  high,  might  justly  excite  the  emulation  of 
those  nations  which  cultivate  the  American  islands,  and  of  other 
nations  who  inhabit  regions  whose  temperature  would  be  propiti- 
ous to  this  insect,  and  to  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds.  New  Spain, 
however,  has  the  sole  possession  of  this  rich  production.  Inde- 
pendently of  what  it  furnishes  to  Asia,  it  sends  every  year  to  Eu- 
rope about  two  thousand  five  hundred  bags  or  sacks,  which  are 
sold  at  Cadiz,  one  with  another,  for  3300  livres  (L.  144  7  6). 
This  is  a  very  considerable  produce,  "which  hardly  costs  the  Spa- 
niards any  trouble.  It  should  seem  as  if  nature  had  gratuitously 
given  them,  what  they  sell  at  a  high  price  to  other  nations.  She 
has  bestowed  privileges  upon  them,  by  granting  them,  at  the  same 
time,  both  the  productions  which  yield  .the  most  riches,  and 
gold  and  silver,  which  are  the  vehicle  or  token  of  all  produc- 
tions. 

Such  is  the   dominion   which  these  bright  and  ^, 

fatal  metals  have  over  us,  that  they  have  counter-  .  Jf  ™mes 
balanced  the  infamy  and  execration  which  the  pil-  °'  exlco- 
lagers  of  America  justly  deserved.  The  names  of  MeXico>  Peru, 
and  Potosi,  no  longer  make  us  shudder;  and  yet  we  are  men! 
Even  at  this  day,  when  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  the  sentiments  of 
humanity,  are  breathed  forth  in  all  our  writings,  and  are  become 
the  invariable  rule  of  our  judgments;  a  navigator,  who  should 
come  into  our  ports  with  a  vessel  laden  with  riches,  notoriously 
acquired  by  methods  equally  barbarous,  would  land  amidst  the  ge- 
neral acclamations  of  the  multitude.  Where  is  then  that  wisdom, 
which  is  so  much  the  boast  of  the  present  age?  What  is  then  that 
gold,  which  takes  from  us  the  idea  of  vice,  and  wipes  away  the 
horror  of  blood-shed?  Without  doubt,  there  is  some  advantage  an- 
nexed to  a  medium  of  exchange  between  nations,  to  an  external 
representation  of  all  sorts  of  value,  to  a  common  estimate  of  all 
labours.  But,  would  it  not  have  been  better,  if  nations  had  con- 
tinued quiet,  detached  from  each  other,  ignorant,  and  hospitable, 
than  to  be  poisoned  with  the  most  ferocious  of  all  passions? 

The  origin  of  metals  has  not  always  beer*  well  understood.  It 
was  long  imagined,  that  they  were  as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is 
now  believed,  with  greater  reason,  that  they  are  formed  succes- 
sively.    In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt,  that  nature  is  not  con- 
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tinually   employed  in  action,    and  that 
powerful  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Every  metal,  according  to  the  chemists,  has,  for  its  principle,  an 
earth  which  constitutes  it,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  exhi- 
bited to  us,  sometimes  under  the  form  that  characterizes  it,  and 
sometimes  under  various  forms,  in  which  no  eyes  but  those  that 
have  been  habituated  to  these  researches  can  recognize  it.  In 
the  first  case,  it  is  called  virgin;  in  the  second,  mineralized  ore. 

.Metals,  whether  virgin  or  mineralized,  are  sometimes  scattered 
by  fragments,  in  beds  of  earth,  that' are  horizontal  or  inclined. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  of  their  origin.  They  have  been  carried 
thither  by  great  commotions,  floods,  and  earthquakes,  which  are 
continually  subverting  our  miserable  planet.  They  are,  in  gene- 
ral, found  either  in  regular  veins,  or  in  detached  masses,  within 
the  midst  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  where  they  were  formed.  ■ 
.  According  to  the  conjectures  of  naturalists,  in  these  great  work- 
houses, which  are  kept  heated,  exhalations  are  perpetually  rising. 
These. sulphureous  and  saline  liquors  act  on  the  metallic  particles, 
attenuate  and  divide  them;  and  make  them  lightly  circulate  within 
the  cavities  of  the  earth.  They  unite  again;  and  then  becoming 
too  heavy  to.  support  themselves  in  the  air,  they  fall,  and  are  heap- 
ed up  one  upon  another.  If,  in  their  different  motions,  they  have 
not  met  with  other  bodies,  they  form  pure  metals.  The  case  is 
otherwise,  if  they  happen  to  be  combined  with  foreign  sub- 
stances. 

Nature,  which  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  conceal  them,  has  not 
been  able  to  secret  them  from  the  avidity  of  man.  By  repeated 
observations,  we  are  now  able  to  discover  the  places  where  mines 
are  to  be  found.  These  are  commonly  mountains,  where  plants 
grow  with  difficulty,  and  soon  fade;  where  trees  arc  small  and 
crooked;  where  the  moisture  of  dews,  rains,  and  even  snows,  is 
soon  dried  up;  where  sulphureous  and  mineral  exhalations  arise; 
where  the.  waters  are  loaded  with  vitriolic  salts;  and  where  the 
sands  contain  metallic  particles.  Though  each  of  these  marks, 
separately  considered,  be  ambiguous,  it  seldom  happens,  when 
all  of  them  are,  found  together,' but  that  the  earth  contains  some 
mine. 

But  what  are  the  terms,  on  which  we  extract  this  treasure,  or, 
this  poison  of  human  life,  from  that  abyss  where  nature  had  secret- 
ed it?  We  must  pierce  rocks  to  an  immense  depth;  dig  subterrane- 
ous channels,  to  carry  off  the  waters  which  flow  in,  and  menace 
us  on  every  side;  convey  into  immense  galleries  forests  cut  into 
props;  support  the  vaults  of  these  galleries  under  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  earth,  which  perpetually  tends  to  fill  them  up,  and 
bury  in  their  ruins  those  avaricious  and  presumptuous  men  who 
constructed  them:  we  must  scoop  out  canals  and  aqueducts;  m? 
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vent  hydraulic  engines  of  astonishing  and  various  powers,  and  con- 
struct all  the  several  kinds  of  furnaces:  we  must  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  suffocated  or  consumed  by  an  exhalation,  which  kin- 
dles at  the  dim  light  of  those  lamps  that  are  used  to  carry  on  the 
works;  and  at  last  die  of  consumption,  which  reduces  human  life 
to  one-half  of  its  duration.  If  we  consider  how  many  observations, 
experiments,  and  trials,  all  these  labours  suppose,  we  shall  carry 
the  origin  of  the  world  far  beyond  its  known  antiquity.  To 
show  us  the  gold,  iron;  copper,  tin,  and  silver  employed  by  the 
first  men,  is  to  beguile  us  with  a  falsehood  which  can  only  im- 
pose upon  children. 

When  the  labour  of  mineralogy  is  finished,  that  of  metallurgy 
begins.  Its  object  is  to  separate  metals  from  each  other,  and  to 
detach  them  from  extraneous  bodies  which  invelope  them. 

In  order  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  stones  which  contain  it, 
it  is  sufficient  to  break  them  in  pieces,  and  reduce  them  to  pow- 
der. The  matter,  thus  pulverized,  is  afterwards  triturated  with 
quicksilver,  which  combines  itself  to  this  precious  metal,  but  with- 
out forming  any  union,  either  with  the  rock,  or  sand,  or  even  the 
earth  which  were  mixed  with  it.  By  means  of  fire,  the  mercury 
is  afterwards  distilled,  which,  on  separating,  leaves  the  gold  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  the  state  of  a  powder,  which  is  puri- 
fied in  the  coppel.  Virgin  silver  also  requires  no  other  prepa- 
rations. 

But  when  the  silver  is  combined  with  foreign  substances,  or  with 
metals  of  a  different  nature,  it  requires  great  knowledge,  and  con- 
summate experience,  to  purify  it.  Every  circumstance  authorizes 
us  to  think,  that  this  art  is  unknown  in  the  new  world.  It  is  also 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  German  or  Swiss  miners  would 
find  in  a  mine  that  has  already  been  worked,  more  wealth  than 
the  Spaniard  had  already  extracted  out  of  it.  They  might  en- 
rich themselves  by  mines,  which,  for  want  of  skill,  have  been  re- 
jected as  inadequate  to  the  expences  of  working  them. 

The  art  of  the  Mexicans,  whatsoever  it  might  be,  was  infinitely 
inferior  to  that  of  their  oppressors.  They  had  consequently  less 
silver  than  gold.  These  metals  were  not  employed  by  them  as  a 
medium  of  exchange:  they  were  only  objects  of  ornament,  or  mere 
curiosity. 

In  the  first  years  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  the  Spaniards  spar- 
ed themselves  the  trouble  and  expences  that  are  inseparable  from 
the  working  of  mines.  They  wrested  from  the  Mexicans  all  the 
metals  which  they  had  amassed  from  the  foundation  of  their  em- 
pire. The  temples,  the  palaces  of  the  grandees,  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  the  meanest  hovels;  all  were  searched  and  pillag- 
ed. Though  the  abhorrence  the  Indians  had  against  their  tyrants 
made  them  bury  a  great  deal  of  their  wealth  in  the  ground,  and 
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throw  much  more  of  it  into  the  great  lake,  and  into  their  rivers 
yet  avarice  found  enough  to  satisfy  itself.  When  this  source  was 
exhausted,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  the  mines. 

They  dug  them  at  first  indifferently,  every  where,  but  rather 
preferred  the  sea-coasts.-  Experience  teaching  them,  that  those 
which  were  nearest  the  ocean  were  the  poorest,  they  became  dis- 
gusted with  this  plan.  At  present,  they  work  no  mine  that  is  not 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  northern  sea,  where  it  might  be 
exposed  to  the  incursions,  and,  perhaps  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Europeans.  The  metals  that  are  found  on  the  gulf  of  California 
will  remain  in  perfect  security,  till  these  latitudes  become  better 
known,  and  more  frequented.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the 
provinces  of  Zacatecas,  New  Biscay,  and  Mexico,  three  provinces 
situated  in  the'  inland  parts  of  the  empire,  where  it  is  impossible 
for  an  enemy  to  penetrate  by  land;  and  to  which  no  navigable 
rivers  lead.  These  mines  may  employ  forty  thousand  Indians, 
under  the  direction  of  four  thousand  Spaniards. 

The  mines  belong  to  the  person  who  discovers  them.  Theonlv 
form  he  is  obliged  to  observe,  is  to  get  his  samples  approved  bv 
the  government.  As  much  land  is  granted  to  him  as  he  chooses; 
but  he  is  obliged  to  give  a  piastre,  or  five  livres  five  sous  (about  4s. 
7d.)  a  foot  to  the  proprietor.  The  third  of  what  he  purchases  be- 
longs to  government;  which  after  long  continued  and  absurd  at- 
tempts to  have  it  worked  on  its  own  account,  resolves  to  dispose 
of  it  to  any  one  who  will  be  a  purchaser,  in  preference  to  the  per- 
son who  works  the  mine.  All  the  mines  that  are  abandoned  be- 
come also  the  property  of  the  crown. 

It  receives  420  livres  (L.18  7  6)  for  every  hundred  weight  of 
mercury  that  is  used.  In  vain  have  intelligent  people  represent- 
ed, that  this  excessive  tax  necessarily  discouraged  industry.  All 
that  has  been  obtained,  is,  the  grant  of  credit  for  two  years,  but 
not  without  paying  interest.  It  is  seldom  that  those  who  under- 
take to  work  mines  are  able  to  go  on  without  those  indulgences. 
Those  uncertain  and  hazardous  enterprises  are  scarcely  ever 
undertaken,  unless  by  men  whose  affairs  are  embarrassed  or  to- 
tally ruined. 

Men  of  good  sense,  and  in  easy  circumstances,  have  a  more  par- 
ticular aversion  to  these  undertakings;  because  of  the  obligation 
they  are  under  of  delivering  to  government  the  fifth  part  of  the 
silver,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  gold,  which  they  draw  from  the 
earth.  The  state  had  a  long  time  objected  to  this  difference  of 
taxation;  but  has  been  obliged  to  consent  to  it;  because  the  mines 
of  gold,  being  more  precarious  than  those  of  silver,  were  totally 
abandoned.  Both  will  soon  be  unable  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  on 
them.  As  gold  and  silver  become  more  common  in  trade,  the  value 
of  them  proportionally  diminishes,  and  becomes  less  adequate  to 
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the  goods  for  which  they  are  exchanged.  This  decreasing  value 
of  metals  would  have  been  attended  with  still  greater  consequen- 
ces, if  the  labours  which  procure  them  had  not  been  successively- 
rendered  more  and  more  simple.  This  economy  is  carried  very 
near  as  far  as  it  can  go;  and  whenever  that  happens,  the  court 
of  Madrid  will  be  under  a  necessity  of  lessening  the  duties,  unless 
it  submits  to  have  the  best  mines  neglected,  as  the  indifferent  ones 
have  been.  Perhaps,  it  will  soon  be  obliged  to  content  itself  with 
two  reals,  or  twenty-six  sous  (Is.  1 4<d.)  a  mark,  which  it  receives 
for  the  duties  of  stamping  and  coining. 

The  mint  of  Mexico  annually  coins  about  65  millions  of  livres 
(L.2,84'3,750);  the  sixth  part  nearly  in  gold,  the  rest  in  silver. 
About  the  half  of  this  passes  into  Europe,  a  sixth  part  into  the 
East  Indies,  a  twelfth  into  the  Spanish  islands.  The  rest  passes 
off  insensibly  in  foreign'  colonies,  or  circulates  in  the  empire. 
There  it  serves  to  carry  on  the  inland  trade,  and  to  pay  the  taxes, 
which  are  considerable. 

All  the  males  among  the  Indians,  from  eigh-     „  ,,. 

teen  to  fifty,  pay  a  poll-tax  of  11  livres  16  sous  T^s  establish 
(about  10s.),  of  which  eight-ninths  go  to  the  edmMe™°- 
treasury,  and  the  rest  is  destined  to  various  uses.  The  Mestees, 
who  are  deemed  Indians  for  the  two  first  generations,  and  free 
Mulattoes,  are  subjected  to  the  same  taxation.  Those  negro  slaves 
are  exempted  from  it,  for  whom  280  livres  (L.12,  5s.)  have  been. 
paid  to  the  king  at  their  admission  into  the  colony. 

The  Spaniards,  whom  they  have  not  so  far  degraded  as  to  im- 
pose on  them  a  personal  tribute,  are  subjected  to  all  the  other 
taxes,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  that  of  thirty-three  per- 
cent, on  the  value  of  all  the  goods  that  are  sent  to  them  from 
Europe,  which  retains  twenty-five  of  this  under  divers  denomi- 
nations, and  eight  of  it  is  paid  at  their  arrival  in  the  new  world. 
This  ruinous  taxation  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  after- 
wards subjected  to  the  akavala. 

The  akavala  is  a  duty  on  every  thing  that  is  sold  or  exchanged, 
and  is  paid  as  often  as  the  sale  or  exchange  takes*,  place.  It  was 
established  in  the  metropolis  in  1341;  and  it  hath  gradually  risen 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  merchandise  sold  in  wholesale,  and 
even  to  fourteen  of  all  sold  by  retail.  Philip  II.  after  the  disaster 
of  his  fleet,  so  well  known  under  the  pompous  title  of  the  Invin- 
cible, was  determined  by  his  urgent  wants  to  introduce  this  taxa- 
tion into  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  other  colonies.  Though  it 
ought  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  tax;  yet  it  has  continued 
ever  since.  It  is  true,  that  it  has  not  been  augmented,  and  that 
it  remains  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  i%  was  at  first  settled.  The 
cruciade  has  not  had  the  same  stability. 

The  cruciade  is  a  bull  which  allows  great  indigencies,  and  par- 
vol.  r,  S  U 
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mits  the  use  of  eggs,  batter,  and  cheese,  during  Lent.  The  go- 
vernment, to  whom  the  court  of  Rome  gave  up  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  it,  had  divided  the  persons,  who  were  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  into  £our  classes.  This  indulgence  was  paid  by 
those  who  lived  by  their  industry,  at  the  rate  of  two  livres  six 
sous  (about  2.O.  Those  who  had  been  able  to  raise  a  capital  of 
10,500  livres  (L  4.39  7s.  6d.),  paid  5  livres  5  sous  (4s.  5d.);  it  cost 
10  livres  10  sous  (about  9s.  2d.)  to  those  who  possessed  more  than 
58*600  livres  (L.2563  15s.),  and  52  livres  10  sous  (about  L.2  4s.) 
to  the  viceroy,  and  those  who  were  invested  with  the  most  honour- 
able dignities.  It  was  left  to  every  man's  conscience,  by  informing 
him  that  he  would  obtain  nothing  if  his  contribution  was  not  pro- 
portionable to  his  fortune.  Mexico  alone  then  paid  for  indigen- 
cies about  2,600,000  livres  (L.I  13,750).  It  is  probable  that  this 
superstition  decreased,  since  the  ministry  in  1556  fixed  this  bull, 
for  all  conditions,  at  40  sous  (Is.  9d.).  Government  obliges  no- 
body to  take  it;  but  the  priests  would  refuse  the  comforts  of  reli- 
gion to  those  who  should  not  have  purchased  it:  and  perhaps  there 
is  not,  in  all  Spanish  America,  a  man  sufficiently  enlightened,  or 
bold  enough  to  oppose  this  imposition*. 

One  species  of  oppression,  which  has  not  been  so  patiently  sub- 
mitted to,  is  the  duty  which  they  have  of  late  put  on  salt  and  to- 
bacco. The  people,  who  suffered  their  former  calamities  without 
murmuring,  were  highly  disgusted  with  these  innovations.  One 
of  them  appeared  so  repugnant  to  natural  right,  and  the  other  so 
strongly  contradicted  one  of  their  most  agreeable  enjoyments,  that 
though  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  the  yoke, 
there  was  an  insurrection  among  them.  The  atrocious  conduct  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenues  greatly  added  to  the  general  discon- 
tent. It  discovered  itself  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
and  has  been  heard  of  even  in  Europe.  Some  mild  dispositions 
have  palliated  the  evil;  but  they  are  still  in  a  degree  of  ferment, 
that  the  metropolis  will  not  easily  appease  without  some  sacrifice. 
One  of  the  most  agreeable  to  its  colonies  would  be  that  of  stamp- 
ed paper. 

Independent  of  the  regular  tributes  which  Spain  exacts  of  her 
colonies,  she  raises,  in  time  of  distress,  under  the  denomination  of 
loan,  considerable  sums,  of  which  she  hath  never  paid  either  the 
interest  or  the  capital.  This  grievance,  which  began  in  the  time  of 
Philip  II.  hath  been  continued  to  our  days.  It  was  more  frequent- 
ly repeated  under  Philip  V.  than  in  the  course  of  the  other  reigns, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  the  French  name  odious 


*  Much  has  been  said  about  savages  and  barbarians;  but  are  they  savages  of  the 
new  or  old  world,  of  the  north  or  "of  the  south,  whom  religion'  and  government 
make  a  jest  of  in  this  manner? 
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in  these  countries.  This  contribution,  which  was  levied  on  all  who 
possessed  any  fortune,  was  urged  with  more  eagerness  at  Mexico 
than  in  other  places;  because  the  Europeans,  Creoles,  Mestees, 
Mulattoes,  and  especially  the  Indians,  were  there  in  more  affluent 
circumstances.  The  public  prosperity  has  been  greatly  diminished 
in  this  country  by  the  revenue  laws;  and  is  every  day  still  more 
so  by  the  rapaciousness  of  the  clergy. 

The  tenth  of  every  produce  is  rigorously  collected  by  the  clergy. 
The  functions  of  their  profession  are  paid  them  at  an  extravagant 
price.  Their  lands  are  immense,  and  every  day  they  acquire  a 
greater  extent  of  territory.  They  are  said  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the  empire.  The  bishop  of  Angelos 
alone  has  an  income'of  1,260,000  livres  (L.5.5, 12.5).  These  scan- 
dalous riches  have  multiplied  ecclesiastics  to  such  a.  degree, 'that 
they  lio'w  constitute  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  white  people. 
Some  of  them  were  born  in  the  colony;  but  the  greatest  part  are 
adventurers  come  from  Europe,  in  order  to  screen  themselves 
from  the  authority  of  their  superiors,  or  to  make  their  fortune 
expeditiously. 

The  revenue  of  the  crown  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
duties  fixed  an  goods,  which  are  imported*  here  from  Cadiz,  and 
on  the  ores,  the  quicksilver,  the  poll-tax,  the  imposts,  the  royal 
domain,  are  such  great  objects,  that  we  cannot  help  being  greatly 
surprised,  when  we  see  that  the  sovereign  annually  draws  from 
Mexico,  though  the  best  conducted  of  his  possessions,  no  more 
than  about  6,300,000  livres  (L.275,625).  The  rest,  that  is  to 
say,  almost  the  whole,  is  absorbed  by  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  which  are  both  in  the  utmost  disorder. 

The  finances  are  swallowed  up  by  the  vast  number  of  clerks  that 
are  stationed  every  where;  by  corregidors  who  administer  justice 
in  the  provinces;  by  the  commandants  of  places;  by  three  superior 
councils  of  justice,  known  by  the  name  of  Audience;  by  those 
who  are  invested  with  full  authority,  or  by  subalterns  who  gain 
the  confidence  of  people  in  place.  A  part  of  this  pillage  finds  its 
way  into  Europe;  another  part  contributes  to  feed  the  pride,  lazi- 
ness, luxury,  and  profligacy  of  a  small  number  of  Mexican  towns, 
but  chiefly  of  Mexico  itself. 

The  Mexicans,  who  for  a  time  might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Spaniards  were  a  swarm  of  robbers  or  a  con- 
quering people,  saw  their  capital  almost  totally  destroyed  bv  those 
cruel  wars,  of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  It  was  not  long  before 
Cortez  rebuilt  it;  and  it  has  since  been  extended  and  embellished. 

Its  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  are  pretty  spacious,  but. without  convenien- 
cies  or  decorations.  Not  one  of  the  public  edifices,  that  are  shown 
with  the  greatest  ostentation  to  travellers,  recals  to  their  remenv 
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brance  the  finer  days  of  architecture,  nor  even  the  good  Gothic 
times.  The  principal  squares  have  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and 
are  pretty  regular;  but  this  is  all  their  merit.  There  is  a  walk 
with  a  jet  d'eau,  where  eight  alleys  meet,  whose  trees  have  a 
form  and  foliage  not  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Superstition  has 
amassed  treasures  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  in  innume- 
rable churches,  without  there  being  a  single  one  that  raises  the 
soul  to  any  sublime  ideas,  or  that  can  fill  the  heart  with  pleasing 
sentiments. 

The  air  of  this  city  is  very  temperate,  so  that  woollen  clothing 
may  be  worn  all  the  year.  The  least  precautions  are  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  inconveniencies  from  the  heat.  Charles  V.  asked  a 
Spaniard,  on  his  arrival  from  Mexico,  how  long  the  interval  was 
there  between  summer  and  winter?  Just  as  long,  replied  he,  with 
great  truth  and  wit,  as  it  takes  to  pass  out  of  sunshine  into  shade. 
The  city  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  great  lake,  which  is  bisected 
by  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  That  part  of  the  lake,  whose  water  is 
soft,  calm,  and  full  of  fish,  falls  into  the  other,  which  is  salt, 
generally  agitated,  and  without  fish.  The  circumference  of  this 
whole  lake,  which  is  unequal  in  its  extent,  is  about  thirty  leagues. 
People  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  waters. 
The  most  common  .and  probable  opinion  makes  them  issue  from  a 
large  and  lofty  mountain,  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Mexico; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  salt  water  runs  under  a  tract  of  land 
that  is  full  of  mines,  which  communicate  this  quality  to  it.  , 

Before  the  conquest,  Mexico,  and  several  other  towns  situated 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  were  exposed  to  inundations,  which 
rendered  them  dangerous  to  live  in.  Dikes,  constructed  with  in- 
credible expence  and  labour,  were,  not  always  sufficient  to  divert 
the  torrents  which  poured  down  from  the  mountains.  The  Spani- 
ards  have  likewise  experienced  these  calamities.  Most  of  their 
buildings,  though  constructed  with  care,  and  supported  on  pile?, 
after  a  few  years,  sink  four,  five,  or  six  feet,  in  a  soil  that  is  not 
firm  enough  to  support  them. 

These  inconveniencies  gave  rise  to  the  project  of  draining  oft 
the  waters.  Accounts,  that  were  prodigiously  exaggerated,  assure 
us,  that  in  1604,  four  hundred  seventy-one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  four  Indians  w*re  employed  in  digging  this,  canal. 
In  order  to  find  a  fund  necessary  for  defraying  the  expence  of  it, 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  price  of  houses,  lands,  and  merchandize, 
was  exacted;  a  taxation  unknown  in  the  new  workL  Ignorance, 
discouragements,  and  particular  interests,  made  this  noble  and 
wise  undertaking  miscarry. 

The  viceroy  Ladeyrera,  in  1635,  thought  that  it  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  build  Mexico  in  another  place.  Avarice,  inca- 
pable of  making  any  sacrifice;  pleasure,  ever  afraid  of  interrupting 
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its  enjoyments;  idleness,  which  dreads  trouble;  all  the  passions 
united  themselves  to  thwart  an  idea,  which  in  itself  was  liable  to 
some  objections. 

The  new  efforts  that  have  since  been  made  to  render  living  in 
this  country  as  safe  as  it  is  agreeable,  have  not  proved  altogether 
successful:  whither  this  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having  been 
properly  exerted,  or  that  nature  has  thrown  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles in  the  way,  Mexico  remains  still  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
waters;  and  the  dread  of  inundations  has  greatly  diminished  its  po- 
pulation. The  majority  of  historians  assure  us,  that  it  formerly 
contained  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  souls;  at  present,  it 
has  not  above  fifty  thousand.  This  number  is  composed  of  Spa- 
niards, Mestees,  Indians,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  of  such  a  diversity 
of  heterogeneous  races  from  the  white  to  the  black,  that  among 
an  hundred  faces  one  will  hardly  find  two  of  the  same  colour. 

Before  this  emigration,  riches  had  accumulated  in  Mexico  to  an 
incredible  degree.  What  in  other  countries  is  made  of  copper 
was  here  made  of  silver  or  gold.  These  splendid  metals,  as  well 
as  pearls  and  precious  stones,  were  employed  to  adorn  their  horses 
and  servants,  the  most  common  utensils,  and  used  for  the  meanest 
purposes.  The  manners  of  the  country,  which  are  always  con- 
formable to  the  luxury  that  prevails,  correspond  with  this  style  of 
romantic  magnificence.  .The  women,  in  their  palaces,  were  wait- 
,  ed  upon  by  thousands  of  slaves,  and  never  appeared  in  public  but 
with  a  retinue,  which,  amongst  us,  is  reserved  for  the  Majesty  of  a 
throne.  To  these  extravagancies,  the  men  added  profusions  still 
greater  for  negro  women,  whom  they  publicly  raised  to  the  rank  of 
their  mistresses.  This  luxury,  which  was  so  excessive  in  the  ordinary 
actions  of  life,  exceeded  all  bounds  on  occasion  of  the  slightest  festiV 
vals.  The  general  pride  then  exerted  itself,  and  each  man  la- 
vished millions  to  acquire  the  superiority,  for  his  own  particular 
taste.  1  he  crimes  necessary  to  support  this  extravagance  were 
previously  atoned  for;  as  superstition  had  pronounced  every  man 
holy  and  just,  who  should  contribute  liberally  to  churches.  ' 

The  treasures,  and  the  pomp  naturally  attendant  upon  them, 
must  necessarily  have  diminished  at  Mexico,  in  proportion  as  those 
who  possessed  them  sought  an  assylum  at  Angelos  and  other 
towns.  But  the  advantage,  which  this  capital  enjoys,  of  being 
the  centre  of  the  dominion,  the  seat  of  government,  the  place 
where  the  com  is  struck,  the  residence  of  the  greatest  proprietors 
of  lands  and  of  the  richest  traders,  has  always  occasioned  the 
greatest  part  of  the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire  to  b*  transact- 
ed here. 
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Connections 
of  Mexico  with 
the  rest  of  A- 
merica-,  with 
the  East  Indies, 
and  with  Eit- 
rojie. 

considerable 


The  trade  Mexico  carries  on  with  the  other 
parts  of  America  is  much  confined.  By  the  north 
sea  it  receives  from  Maracybo  and  Caracos,  cocoa 
greatly  superior  to  its  own,  and  negroes  by  the 
way  of  the  Havannah  and  Carthagena:  it  gives 
in  exchange  meal  and  silver. 

Its  connections  with  the  South  Sea  are  of 
greater  utility  to  it,  without  being  much  mqje  • 
Originally,  Peru  was  allowed  to  send  annually  to 
New  Spain  two  vessels,  whose  cargoes  together  were  nor  to  ex- 
ceed one  million  ten  thousand  livres  (1.44,187,  15s.).  This  was 
some  time  afterwards  reduced  to  one  half.  It  was  totally  suppres- 
sed in  1636,  on  pretence  that  it  prejudiced  the  trade  of:  the  me- 
tropolis, by  the  quantity  of  East  India  goods  it  imported  into  the 
country.  The  merchants  of  Lima  complained  a  long  time,  but 
ineffectually,  of  a  barbarous  law,  that  deprived  them  of  the  double 
advantage  of  selling  the  superfluities  of  their  commodities,  and 
of  receiving  those  they  wanted.  The  communication  between  the 
two  colonies  was  at  last  re-established,  but  with  restrictions,  which 
orove  that  the  government  had  not  acquired  any  considerable  in- 
formation, and  that  it  only  yielded  to  importunity.  Since  this 
period,  the  vessels  sent  out  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil,  carry  co- 
coa, wines,  and  brandies,  to  Acapulco  and  Sonsonnate,  on  the 
coast  of  Guatemala;  and  bring  back  pitch,  tar,  arnotto.  indigo,  co- 
chineal, iron,  the  haberdashery  wares  of  Angelos,  and  as  many  con- 
traband goods  as  possible  from  the  Philippine  islands,  so  celebrated 
in  Europt  from  the  connections  which  they  have  with  Mexico.  The 
importance  of  this  communication  seems  to  require,  that  we  should 

trace  its  origin.  ■  , 

When  the  court  of  Madrid,  whose  ambition  increased  with  Uieir 
prosperity,  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  great  establishment  in  Asia, 
their  attention  was  seriously  engaged  in  considering  of  expedients 
to  insure  its  success.  This  project  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to 
great  difficulties.  '  The  riches  of  America  so  powerfully  attracted 
the  Spaniards,  who  consented  to  a  voluntary  exile,  that  it  did  not 
appear  possible  to  engage  them  to  go  and  settle  at  the  Philippines, 
unless  it  was  agreed  to  give  them  a  share  in  these  treasures.  This 
sacrifice  was  resolved  upon.  The  rising  colony  was  authorized 
to  send  every  year,  into  America,   India  goods  in  exchange  for 

metals.  . 

This  unbounded  liberty  was  attended  with  such  consequences, 
that  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  metropolis.  Things  were  a  lit- 
tle quieted  by  restraining  to  3,150,000  livres  [1.137,812,  10s.)  the 
trade  allowed  to  be  carried  on.  This  sum  was  divided  into  twelve 
tiiousand  equal  shares.  Every  head  of  a  family  was  to  havejme, 
and  persons  in  place  a  number  proportioned  to  their  rank. 


Reli- 
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gious  communities  were  comprehended  in  this  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  their  credit,  and  the  opinion  that  was  entertain- 
ed of  their  utility*  Five  hundred  of  these  shares  were  allowed  to 
the  Jesuits,  whose  employments  and  enterprizes  seemed  to  required 
greater  means. 

The  vessels  which  departed  at  first  from  the  island  of  Cebu,  and 
afterwards  from  the  island  of  Luconia,  originally  took  the  route 
of  Peru.  The  length  of  this  voyage  was  prodigious.  They  dis- 
covered trade-winds,  which  opened  a  much  shorter  passage  to 
Mexico;  and  this  branch  of  commerce  was  transacted  on  its  coast, 
where  it  was  established. 

Every  year,  in  the  middle  of  July,  they  sent  out  from  the  port 
of  Manilla  a  galleon,  which  is  commonly  from  eighteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  tons.  After  getting  clear  of  a  multitude  of  islands 
and  rocks  which  delay  its  course,  it  steers  east-north-east,  in  order 
to  meet  with  the  west  winds  in  thirty  degrees  latitude,  which  bring 
them  in  a  straight  course  to  the  end  of  their  voyage.  This  vessel, 
which  is  very  heavy  laden,  is  six  months  on  her  passage,  because 
the  sailors  who  are  on  board,  from  their  extreme  timidity,  never 
hoist  the  main-sail  in  the  night  time,  and  often  lower  all  their  sails 
without  the  least  occasion.     At  last  the  ship  arrives  at  Mexico. 

The  coasts  of  this  great  empire  are  not  like  those  of  Peru,  where 
the  vicinity  and  heights  of  the  Cordeleras  afford  a  perpetual  spring, 
and  cause  regular  and  milds  winds  to  blow.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
has  passed  the  latitude  of  Panama,  the  free  communication  of  the 
atmosphere,  ea,st  by  west,  not  being  any  longer  interrupted  by  this 
prodigious  chain  of  mountains,  the  climate  becomes  different.  In 
reality,  navigation  in  these  latitudes  is  safe  and  easy  from  the  .mid- 
dle of  October  to  the  beginning  of  May;  but  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  the  violence  of  the  west  wind,  the  dreadful  storms,  the 
excessive  rains,  the  suffocating  heats,  the  total  calms;  all  these  ob- 
stacles, which  are  combined,  or  succeed  each  other,  render  the  sea 
troublesome,  and  even  dangerous.  Throughout  this  whole  extent 
of  coast,  which  is  more  than  six  hundred  leagues,  there  is  not  a 
single  bark  to  be  seen,  nor  even  the  least  canoe,  either  for  trade 
or  fishing.  Even  the  ports,  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  here, 
are  open,  defenceless,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  first  pirate 
that  may  be  inclined  to  attack  them.  The  port  of  Acapulco, 
where  the  galleons  arrive,  is  the  only  one  that  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  government. 

Ships  arrive  there  by  two  inlets,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  small  island;  the  enterance  into  them,  in  the  day-time,  is  bv 
means  of  a  sea  breeze,  as  the  sailing  out  in  the  night-time  is  af- 
fected by  a  land  breeze.  A  miserable  fort,  forty  twq  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  garrison  of  sixty  men  defend  it.  It  is  equally  exten- 
sive, safe,  and  commodious.     The  bason,  which  constitutes  this 
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harbour,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  are  so  dry,  that 
they  are  even  destitute  of  water.  The  air  here  is  hot,  heavy,  and 
unwholesome,  to  which  none  can  habituate  themselves,  except 
certain  negroes  that  are  born  under  a  similar  climate,  or  some 
Mulattoes.b  This  feeble  and  miserable  colony  is  crowned  with  a 
vast  accession  to  its  numbers  upon  the  arrival  of  the  galleons; 
traders  flocking  here  from  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  who  come 
to  exchange  European  toys,-  their  own  cochineal,  and  about  ten 
millions  (L.  137,500)  of  silver  for  species,  muslins,  printed  linens, 
silks,  perfumes,  and  the  gold  works  of  Asia.  After  continuing 
about  three  months,  the  vessel  takes  again  the  route  of  the  Phi- 
lippines before  the  first  of  April,  with  one  or  two  companies  of 
infantry  that  are  appointed  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Manilla. 
Part  of  the  riches  with  which  it  is  laden  remains  in  the  colony, 
the  rest  is  distributed  among  the  nations  which  had. contributed  to 

form  its  cargo. 

The  immense  space  which  the  galleons  have  to  traverse,  has 
made  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  places  where  they  might  take  in 
refreshments.  The  first  that  has  been  met  with  of  this  kind,  is  on 
the  route  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines,  in  those  islands, 
known  at  first  by  the  name  of  Ladrones,  and  since  by  the  name 
of  Marianne  islands.  They  were  discovered  by  Magellan,  in 
1521.  They  were  at  first  neglected:  the  galleons  afterwards  used 
to  put  in  there  for  refreshment;  but  there  was  no  regular  settle- 
ment made  here  till  the  year  1678. 

These  islands  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  South  Sea, 
near  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  Philippines.  Their 
position,  in  the  torrid  zone,  does  not  prevent  the  climate  from  be- 
ing moderately  temperate.  The  air  is  pure,  the  sky  serene,  and 
the  soil  fruitful.  Before  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  always  naked,  had  no  other  food  but  fruits, 
roots,  and  fish.  As  fishing  was  their  usual  and  sole  occupation. 
they  had  constructed  canoes  more  perfect  than  any  that  have  ever 
been  found  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  people,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  are  diffused  in  twelve 
islands,  that  are  the  only  inhabited  ones  in  this  archipelago,  have 
gradually  diminished  since  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  either 
by  contagious  disorders,  or  by  the  bad  usage  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced The  remainder,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  persons,  have  collected  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  of  Guam,  which  they  have,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
leagues  circumference.  It  has  a  garrison  of  a  hundred  men,  who 
are  appointed  to  defend  two  small  forts  that  are  situated  on  two 
roads,  one  of  which  receives  a  small  vessel,  which  every  two  years 
arrives  here  from  the  Philippines,  and  the  other  is  destined  to 
furnish  refreshments  to  the  galleon.     This  last  fort  is  so  wretch- 
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ed,  that  the  vessel  never  stays  here  above  two  days-,  and  in  that 
short  time  it  is  often  exposed  to  very  great  dangers.  It  is  very 
extraordinary,  that  Spain  has  not  sought  for  a  better  harbour;  or, 
very  singular,  that  no  one  has  been  found  in  such  a  multitude  of 
islands.  California  presents  an  asylum  more  secure  to  the  gallons 
that  come  from  the  Philippines  to  Acapulco. 

California  is  properly  a  long  neck  of  land,  which  stretches' 
from  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  and  runs  along  between 
east  and  south,  as  far  as  the  torrid  zone;  it  is  washed. on  each 
..side  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  part  that  is  known  of  this  penin- 
sula is  three  hundred  leagues  long,  and  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  of 
forty  broad. 

It  is  impossible,  that,  in  so  vast  an  extent,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  should  be  every  where  the 
same.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  in  general,  the  climate  here 
is  dry,  and  excessively  hot;  the  ground  bare,  stony,  mountain- 
ous, sandy,  and  consequently'  barren,  and  unfit  for  agriculture 
and  breeding  cattle.  Amidst  the  small  number  of  trees  that  are 
found  here,  the  mpst  useful  is  the  pitahaya,  the  produce  of  which 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  Californians.  Its  branches,; 
which  are  fluted  and  perpendicular,  have  no  leaves;  and  it  is  from 
the  stems  that  the  fruit  grows.  It  is  prickly,  like  the  Indian  ches- 
nut;  but  its  pulp  resembles  that  of  the  fig,  with  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  much  sweeter,  and  more  delicate. 

The  sea,  which  is  richer  than  the  land,  swarms  with  fish  of 
every  kind,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
taste.  But  what_  renders  the  gulf  of  California  of  more  importance; 
is  the.pearls,- which,  in  thefishing  season,  draw  together  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  provinces' of  New  Spain*.-  ■ 

The  Californians  are  well  made,  and  very  stout.  An  extreme 
pusilanimity,  inconstancy,  indolence,  stupidity,  and  even  insensi- 
bility, form  their  character.  They  are  children,  in  whom  the' 
powers. of  reason  are  not  yet  unfolded.  They  are  swarthier  than 
the  Mexicans.  This  difference  of  colour  proves,  that  the  civilized 
life  of.society  subver.ts,  or  totally  changes,  the  order  and  laws  of 
nature,  since  we  find,  within  the  temperate  zone,  a  savage  people 
that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the  torrid  zone. 
;  Before  the  Europeans  had  penetrated  into  California,  the  na- 
tives had  no  form  of  religion;  and  their  government  was  such   as 


It  is  an  established  maxim  in  America,  to  consider  as  one  nation  ail  the  people 
that  speak  the  same  language,  whether  they  live  in  society  together,  or  are  disper- 
ses 1  throughout  different  districts.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  are  six  nations'  in 
Laliiorma,  according  to  some  travellers,  and  only  three  according  to  others.  This 
diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  from  this,  that  the  former  have  supposed  these  lan- 
guages to  be  original;  the  latter,  afte.  ,,  mere  deliberate  examination,  have  found  them 
only  to  he  dialects  of  the  same  language. 

v°l-  i.  3  X 
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misjht  be  expected  from  their  ignorance.  Each  nation  was  an  as- 
semblage of  several  cottages,  more  or  less  numerous,  that  were  all 
mutually  confederated  by  alliances,  but  without  any  chief.  They 
were  strangers  even  to  filial  obedience.  The  men  were  acquainted 
with  no  species  of  dress,  but  the  women  covered  those  parts  nature 
intended  should  be  concealed,  with  extreme  care. 

Whether  these  particulars  were  known  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that  Mexico  was  no  sooner  reduced,  and  tranquillity  established, 
than  the  plan  was  laid  for  the  conquest  of  California.  Cortez 
•landed  there  in  1526.  He  had  not  even  time  to  take  a  survey  of 
it,  because  be  was  obliged  to  return  to  his- government,  where  the 
report  of  his  death  had  disposed  the  minds  of  .the  people  to  a  gene- 
ral insurrection.  The  several  attempts  that  have  since  been  made, 
to  form  an  establishment  there,  have  all  been  unsuccessful.  The 
endeavours  of  the  court  were  not  more  fortunate  than  those  of  in- 
dividuals. If  we  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  spirit  that  directed 
these  enterprizes,  we  shall  find,  that  want  of  humanity,  courage, 
and  perseverance,  was  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes.  There  was 
not  a  single  expedition  that  was  not  ill-concerted,  or  imprudently 
conducted. 

Spain,   dispirited  with  her  losses  and  expences,   had   entirely 
•abandoned  the  acquisition  of  California,  when  the  Jesuits,  in  1697, 
solicited  permission  to  undertake  it.      As  soon  as  they  had  obtain- 
ed the  consent  of  government,  they  began  to  execute  a  plan  of  le- 
gislation, which  they  had  formed  from  accurate  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate.     They  were  not  guided  by  fanaticism.     They  arrived 
among  the  savages  they  purposed  to  civilize,  with  curiosities  that 
might  amuse  them,  grain  proper  for  their  food,  and  apparel  fit  to 
please  them.     The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Spanish  name 
could  not  support  itself  against  these  demonstrations  of  benevo- 
lence.    They  testified  their  acknowledgments,  as  much  as  their 
inconstancy  and  want  of  sensibility  allowed.     These  vices  were  in 
part  subdued  by  the  religious   institutors,  who  prosecuted  their 
project  with  a  warmth  and  resolution  peculiar  to  their  order.    They 
became  carpenters,  masons,  weavers,  and  husbandmen;   and,  by 
these  means,    succeeded  in  imparting  knowledge,   and,  in  some 
measure,  a  taste  for  the  first  arts  to  these  savage  people,  whop 
thev  successively  united  into  one  body.     In   17-15,  they  consisted 
of  forty-three  villages,  separated  by  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  want  of  water.     This  republic  will  augment,  in  proportion  as 
the  successors  of  those  who  formed  it  shall  prosecute  their  labours 
northwards,  where,  according  to  a  plan  that  was  judiciously  con- 
certed, a  communication  was  to  be  established  between  the  mission- 
aries of  the  peninsula  and  those  of  |he  continent.     They  are  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Colorado. 
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"These  small  villages  principally  subsist  on  corn  and  pulse,  which 
they  cultivate,  and  on  the  fruits  and  domestic  animals  of  Europe, 
the  breeding  of  which  is  an  object  of  continual  attention.  The 
Indians  have  each  their  field,  and  the  property  of  what  they  reap; 
but  such  is  their  want  of  foresight,  that  they  would  squander  in  a 
day  what  they  had  gathered,  if  the  missionary  did  not  take  upon 
himself  to  distribute  it  to  them  as  they  have  occasion  for  it.  They 
already  make  some  coarse  stuffs.  Their  necessaries  are  purchased 
with  pearls,  which  they  fish  in  the  gulf,  and  with  wine  that  rfearly 
resembles  that  of  madeira,  which  they  sell  to  New  Spain  and  to 
the  galleons;  and  experience  hath  shown  that  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary they  should  be  prohibited  the  use  of  this  liquor. 

Twelve  laws,  that  are  very  simple,  suffice  to  regulate  this  rising 
state.  In  order  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them,  the  missionary 
chooses  the  most  intelligent  person  of  the  village,  who  is  empower- 
ed to  whip  and  imprison;  the  only  punishments  of  which  they  have 
any  knowledge. 

In  all  California  there  are  only  two  garrisons,  each  consisting  of 
thirty  men,  and  a  soldier  to  accompany  every  missionary.  These 
troops  were  selected  by  the  legislator,  and  are  under  their  orders, 
though  they  are  paid  by  the  government.  The  court  of  Madrid 
saw  no  inconvenience  in  leaving  these  trifling  forces  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  acquired  their  confidence;  and  they  demonstra- 
ted to  them  that  nothing  but  this  expedient  would  have  prevented 
the  oppression  of  their  new  subjects. 

They  will  continue  happy  just  as  long  as  no  mines  are  discover- 
ed in  their  territory.  If  there  are  any  mines,  against  which  the 
great  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  is  a  strong  presumption, 
no  sooner  will  they  b'e  found,  but  the  edifice  that  has  been  reared, 
with  such  trouble  and  good  sense,  will  be  at  once  subverted.  These 
people,  like  many  others,  will  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  gold  which  the  Spanish  government  would  draw  from 
California,  would  deprive  it  of  the  advantages  which  its  policy  may 
now  find  in  the  labours  of  its  missionaries,  who  should  rather  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  their  useful  undertakings.  These,  perhaps, 
might  enable  the  court  of  Madrid  to  build  forts,  which  would  pirt 
them  in  a  condition  of  beholding  with  tranquillity  the  discovery  of 
that  passage  which  the  English  have  long  sought  for,  the  north- 
west passage  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  has  also  been  imagined,  that 
these  ramparts  might  prove  a  barrier  against  the  Russians,  who,  m 
1 7-l<  1,  penetrated  within  twelve  degrees  of  Cape  Mendocyio,  the 
most  northern  point  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  if  they  had  observed  that  this  voyage  could  not  be 
undertaken  but  from  the  seas  of  Kamtschatka,  they  would  have 
been  sensible,,  that  nothing  could  be  fitted  out  there  but  weak  ar- 
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maments  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  which  therefore  could  not 
occasion  the  least  disquietude. 

An  advantage  more  certain,  and  less  remote,  is  the  facility  which 
California  gives,  of  reducing  the  provinces  which  extend  from  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf  to  the  river  Colorado.  These  rich  countries 
are  at  such  a  distance  from  Mexico,  and  so  difficult  of  access,  that 
it  appeared  as  dangerous  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them,  as  use- 
less to  execute  it.  The  openness  and  the  safety  of  the  sea  of  Ca- 
lifornia ought  to  encourage  the  undertaking,  furnish  the  means  of. 
succeeding  in  it,  and  insure  the  advantages  accruing  from  it.  Phi- 
losophers themselves  will  invite  the  court  of  Madrid  to  these  expe- 
ditions,-as  soon  as  they  shall  have  seen  them  solemnly  abjure  those 
fanatical  and  destructive  principles  which  have  hitherto  constituted 
the  basis  of  their  policy. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  Spain  shall  adopt  these  great  speculation^ 
California  furnishes  a  safe  'harbour  to  ships  sailing  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Mexico.  Cape  St  Lucar,  situated  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula,  is  the  place  where  they  touch.  There  they 
ihid  a  good  harbour,'  refreshments,  and  signals  which  give  them 
information  if  any  enemy  appears  in.  these  latitudes  that  are  very 
dangerous,  and  where  they  have  been  most  frequently  attacked. 
It  was  in  1734,  that  the  galleon  arrived  here  for  the  first  time. 
Its  orders  and  its  necessities  have  ever'  since  that  time  brought  it 
hither. 

The  system  adopted  by  all  the  governments  of-  Europe,  to  hold 
colonies  in  the  most  absolute  dependence  on  the  metropolis,  has  al- 
ways rendered  the  connections  of  Mexico  with  Asia  suspicious  to 
several  of  the  Spanish  politicians.  The  opinion  which  has  prevail- 
ed, and  is  still  maintained,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  the 
Philippines  without  this  communication,  has  alone  prevented  them 
from  Obstructing  it.  All  their  efforts  have  only  been  able  to  pre- 
vent Peru  from  having  any  share  in  it.  This  vast  empire  has,  by 
severe  and  repeated  laws,  been  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  drawing 
directly  from  the  east,  that  merchandise  of  which  it  stood  in  need, 
and  even  of  tile  liberty  of  indirectly  deriving  it  from  New  Spain. 
'  These' shackles  accorded  not  with  the  bold  and  fertile  genius  of 
Albcrohi.  Full  of  the  most  extensive  projects  for  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  that  monarchy  which  he  attempted  to  restore,  he  pur- 
posed to  retain  in  it  the  treasures  of  the  new  world,  to  which  it  had 
hitherto  served  only  as  a  mart.'  According  to  his  plan,  the  east 
was  to  furnish'  all  the  articles  of  dress  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
to  the  metropolis'  itself,  which  it  would  have  received  through  the 
channel  of  its  colonies.  He  justly  expected,  that  those  powers, 
whose  interests  this  arrangement  would  prejudice,  and  whose  in- 
dustry it  would  ruin,  would  endeavour  to  obstruct  it;  but  he  stu- 
died to  brave  their  fury  in  the  European  seas,  and  he  had  already. 
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given  orders  for  putting  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  the  South  Sea 
in  a  condition  of  not  being  intimated  by  any  distressed  squadrons 
that  might  happen  to  attack  them. 

These  views  were  defective  in  precision.  Alberonh.  transported 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  opinions,  and  by  his  hatred  against  those 
nations  who  proposed  to  embarrass  his  measures,  did  not  perceive, 
that  the  silks  and  linens  that  should  be  imported  into  Spain  in  the 
way  he  proposed,  would  bear  such  an  extravagant  price,  as  would 
necessarily  prevent  the  consumption  of  them.  The  project  of 
clothing  the  people  of  North  and  South  America  from  Asia,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  sensible  one. 

The  colonists  would  be  clothed  more  agreeably,  cheaper,  and  in 
a  manner  better  adapted  to  the  climate:  The  wars  of  Europe  would 
not  expose  them  to  the  want  of  articles'that  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary: They  would  become  more  wealthy,  would  be  better  affect- 
ed to  their  mother-country,  and  better  enabled  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  enemies  it  might  draw  upon  them:  These  ene- 
mies themselves  would  prove  less  formidable;  because  they  would 
gradually  lose  the  strength  which  the  furnishing  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
with  provisions  procures  them.  In  a  word,  Spain, by  receivingon  In- 
dia goods  the  same  duties  as  it  receives  on  those  furnished  by  its 
rivals,  would  lose  no  branch  of  its  revenues.  If  occasion  required, 
it  might  even  obtain  from  its  colonies  succours,  which  at  present 
they  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  power  of  granting.  We 
shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  commerce  of  Mexico  with  the  East 
Indies;  let  us  now  speak  of  its  connections  with  Europe  by  the 
North  Sea,  and  begin  with  that  formed  by  the  productions  of  Gua- 
timala. 

The  province  of  Guatemala,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  New 
Spain,  was  conquered  in  1524  and  152.5,  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
one  of  Cortez's  lieutenants.  He  built  in  it  several  towns,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  capital,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  province.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  which  is  about  three  miles  broad,  and  bounded  by 
two  mountains  that  are  pretty  lofty.  From  the  mountain  towards 
the  south  run  several  rivulets  and  fountains,  which  convey  to  the 
villages,  that  are  situated  on  the  declivity,  a  delicious  freshness,  and 
maintain  a  perpetual  succession  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  aspect 
of  the  mountain  to  the  north  is  horrid.  There  is  no  verdure  ever 
seen  upon  it:  nothing  but  ashes  and  calcined  stones.  A  kind  of 
noise,  which  the  inhabitants  attribute  to  the  boiling  of  metals  in  a 
state  of  fusion  within  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  is  heard  continually!. 
From  these  interior  furnaces  issue  flames,  and  torrents  of  sulphur, 
which  fill  the  air  with  an  horrible  infection.  Guatimala,  accorfl- 
mg  to  the  expression  of  the  country,  is  situated  between  paradise 
and  hell.  "  * 
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Its  situation,  and  its  distance  from  Mexico  and  Guadalajara, 
have  occasioned  it  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  seat  of  an  audience, 
which  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  three  hundred  leagues  to  the 
South,  an  hundred  to  the  north,  sixty  to  the  east,  and  twelve  to 
the  west,  towards  the  South  Sea.  The  advantages  it  derived  from 
this  distinction  soon  formed  it  into  a  considerable  colony,  and  this 
colonv  made  the  most  of  those  gifts  which  nature  had  bestowed 
Upon 'it.  There  is  no  country,  in  this  part  of  the  new  world, 
where  she  hath  lavished  her  blessings  with  greater  profusion.  The 
air  is  very  wholesome,"  and  the  climate  very  temperate.  Poultry 
and  game  are  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  an  excellent  fla- 
vour. No  part  of  the  earth  produces  better  corn.  The  rivers, 
lakes,  and  sea,  are  every  where  replete  with  excellent  fish.  The 
oxen  are  here  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  become  ne- 
cessary to  kill  all  that  are  grown  wild  on  the  mountains,  lest  they 
should  prejudice  agriculture  by  their  excessive  numbers. 

This  fertility,  however,  is  not  the  circumstance  that  renders 
Guatimala  so  valuable  to  the  metropolis.  Spain  has  properly  no 
connection  with  this  colony,  but  by  means  of  the  indigo  she  gets 
from  it.  This  is  far  superior  to  what  the  rest  of  America  pro- 
duces. In  the  cultivation  of  it  they  employ  certain  negroes,  and 
a  part  of  those  Indians  who  have  survived  the  tyranny  of  then- 
conquerors.  The  labours  of  these  slaves  annually  furnish,  to 
Etirope  alone,  two  thousand  five  hundred  surrons,  which  sell,  one 
with  another,  at  Cadiz,  for  1680  livres  (L.73  10s.).  This  rich 
production  is  conveyed  upon'  mules,  with  some  other  articles  of 
less  importance,  to  the  town  of  St  Thomas,  situated  sixty  leagues 
from  Guatimala,  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  deep  lake,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras.  Here  these  goods  always  remain 
to  be  exchanged  for  those  sent  to  Europe  in  vessels  of  a  moderate 
balk,  which  commonly  arrive  in  the  months  of  July  or  August. 
Their  cargo,  in  return,  consists  of  some  skins,  cassia,-  and  sarsa- 
parilla,  which  is  all  the  trade  that  the  province  of  Honduras  fur- 
nishes, though  it  be  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  long,  and  sixty, 
or  fourscore  broad.  The  reputation  it  had  at  first  acquired,  from 
its  golden  mines,  was  but  transitory:  they  sunk  into  total  oblivion, 
after  having  proved  the  grave  of  nearly  a  million  ot  Indians.  The 
territory  they  inhabited  remains  uncultivated  and  waste:  it  is  now 
the  poorest  part  of  all  America.  Both  the  people  and  the  lands 
were  sacrificed  to  the  search  after  gold,  and  even  that  gold  came 
to  nothing. 

Guatimala  nearly  furnishes  the  whole  of  those  6,000,000  ln'res 
{L.262,50O),  which  is  the  amount  of  its  productions,  joined  to 
those  of  Honduras.  The  lake  on  which  these  riches  are  all  accu- 
mulated is  entirely  open,  though  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
have  secured  it  from  every  attack,  so  much  the  more  easily  as  its 
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entrance  is  rendered  narrow  by  two  high  rocks,  which  project  oa 
each  side,  within  canon-shot.  In  all  probability,  Spain  will  not  al- 
ter her  conduct,  till  she  has  suffered  for  her  negligence. 

The  vessels  that  should  undertake  this  expedition,  might  an-* 
chor  in  perfect  safety  in  the  road.  A  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
men,  landing  at  St  Thomas,  might  cross  fifteen  leagues  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  would  find  commodious  roads,  and  sub- 
sistence. The  rest  of  the  way  would  be  across  plains  that  are  well 
peopled,  and  plentiful.  They  would  arrive  at  Guatimaia,  which 
has  not  a  single  soldier,  nor  the  least  fortification.  Its  forty  thou- 
sand souls,  Indians,  Negroes,  Mestees,  and  Spaniards,  who  have 
never  seen  a  sword,  would  be  incapable  of  the  least  resistance.  In 
order  to  save  their  lives,  they  would  deliver  up  to  the  enemy  the 
immense  riches  that  they  have  "been  acumulating  for  two  centuries, 
which  would  amount  at  least  to  thirty  millions  (L.l, 312,500).  The 
troops  would  re-imbark  with  this  booty;  and,  if  they  chose  it, 
with  hostages  that  would  insure  their  retreat.  The  trade  of  Cam- 
peachy  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  invasion,  if  it  were  worth 
the  trouble. 

Between  the  gulfs  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  we  find  a  great 
peninsula,  called  Jucatan.  Though  this  peninsula  has  neither  ri- 
ver nor  brook,  the  water  is  every  where  so  near  to  the  land,  and 
shells  are  in  such  vast  abundance,  that  it  is  evident,  that  this  im- 
mense space  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  sea.  When  the  Spa- 
niards discovered  it,  they  found  few  inhabitants  there,  little  culti- 
vation, and  no  metals;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  despised. 
They  afterwards  found,  that  the  trees  which  grew  there  were  fit 
for  dying;  upon  which  they  built  the  town  of  Campeachy,  which 
became  the  mart  of  this  valuable  production,  from  which  it  receiv- 
ed its  name. 

If  the  tree  which  furnishes  the  dye  were  not  so  thick,  it  would 
not  be  unlike  the  white  thorn.  Its  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a  pale 
green.  The  inside,  at  first  red,  becomes  black,  after  the  tree  has 
been  felled  some  time.  It  is  only  the  heart  of  the  tree  that  gives 
the  black  and  the  violet  colour. 

Campeachy,  in  consequence  of  this  single  article,  became  a  con- 
siderable market.  It  received  every  year  several  vessels,  whose 
cargoes  were  distributed  in  the  inland  countries,  and  which  took 
in  return  wood  and  metals,  which  this  circulation  drew  thither, 
This  prosperity  was  continually  augmenting,  till  the  time  that  the 
English  settled  at  Jamaica. 

Amidst  the  vast  numbers  of  pirates  which  every  day  issued  from 
this  island,  which  had  now  become  famous,  many  of  them  cruised 
in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  in  order  to  intercept  the  vessels  which 
came  there.  These  robbers  knew  so  little  of  the  value  of  the  wood, 
which  was  the  only  production  of  the  country,  that  when  thev 
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found  barks  ladden  with  it,  they  took  away  nothing  but  the  iron 
utensils.  One  of  them  having  carried  off  a  large  vessel,  which  had 
nothing  else  but  logwood  on  board,  brought  it  into  the  Thames, 
designing  only  to  equip  it  as  a  privateer;  when,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  he  sold,  at  a  very  great  price,  the  wood,  of  which  he 
had  made  so  little  account,  that  he  always  burnt  it  during  his 
voyage.  Since  this  discovery,  the  pirates  who-were  not  successful 
at  sea,  never  failed  to  repair  to  the  river  of  Champeton,  where 
they  put  on  board  the  piles  of  wood  which  were  always  found 
ranged  along  the  shore. 

The  peace  of  the  English  with  Spain  having  put  a  stop  to  the 
depredations  of  these  pirates,  several  of  them  employed  them- 
selves in  cutting  Indian  wood.  Cape  Catoche  furnished  them  at 
first  with  abundance.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  it  diminish,  they 
went  to  settle  between  Tabasco  and  the  river  of  Champeton, 
about  lake  Triste,  and  in  Beef  Island,  which  is  very  near  it.  In 
1675,  their  numbers  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Their 
ardour,  which  at  first  was  extreme,  soon  relaxed.  The  habit  of 
idleness  prevailed.  As  most  of  them  were  excellent  shooters,  the 
chace  became  their  predominant  passion;  and  their  former  inclina- 
tion to  plunder  was  rekindled  in  them  by  this  exercise.  They 
soon  began  to  make  invasions  into  the  Indian  towns,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  they  carried  off.  The  women,  they  appointed  to 
wait  on  them,  and  the  men  they  sold  at  Jamaica  or  other  islands. 
The  Spaniard,  being  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  these  enormities, 
surprised  them  in  the  midst  of  their  debaucheries,  and  carried 
them  off.  Most  of  them  were  even  taken  in  their  cottage's.  They 
were  led  prisoners  to  Mexico,  where  they  ended  their  days  in  the 
mines. 

Those  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  where1 
they  were  joined  by  some  wandering  free-bdoters  of  North  Ame- 
rica. In  process  of  time,  they  increased  to  fifteen  hundred  men, 
The  independent  and  plentiful  manner  in  which  they  lived,  ren- 
dered the  marshy  country  they  inhabited  agreeable  to  them. 
Their  lives  and  their  provisions  were  secured  by  strong  intrench- 
ments;  and  they  confined  themselves  to  employments,  which  their 
unhappy  companions  lamented  that  they  had  ever  neglected.  They 
only  took  care  not  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  cut  wood,  without  being  well  armed. 

Their  industry  was  crowned  with  the  greatest  success.  In  rea- 
lity, the  ton  of  wood,  which  had  been  sold  as  high  as.  nine  laun- 
dered livres  (L.39  7s.  6d.),  was  insensibly  fallen  to  a  very  low 
price;  but  what  was  lost  in  the  price,  was  compensated  by  the 
greater  quantity  that  was  sold.  The  cutters  delivered  up  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labours,  either  to  the  people  of  Jamaica,  who  brought 
them  Madeira  wine,  strong  liquors,  linens,  cloths,  or  to  the  Eng~ 
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lisft  colonies  of  North  America,  which  supplied  them  with  pro- 
visions. This  commerce,  which  was  always  carried  on'  by  smug- 
glers and  which  was  the  object  of  so  much  clamour,  was  declared 
to  be  lawful  in  f763.  The  liberty  of  cutting  wood  was  secured 
to  Great  Britain;  but  she  was  not  permitted  to  raise  forts,  and  was 
even  obliged  to  destroy  those  which  had  been  built.  The  court 
of  Madrid  seldom  hath  made  any  concessions  with  greater  regret 
than  this,  of  establishing,  in  the  centre  of  its  possessions,  an  active, 
powerful,  and  ambitious  nation.  But  there  is  a  method  to  render 
even  this  concession  almost  useless. 

The  province  of  Jucatan  is  divided  from  north-  east  to  south- 
west, that  is,  throughout  almost  its  whole  extent,  by  a  chain  of 
mountains.  To  the  north  of  these  mountains  is  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  whose  dry  and  thirsty  soil  produces  a  wood  of  singular 
quality,  which  is  sold  at  all  markets  at  near  double  the  price  of 
that  which  the  English  cut  at  the  southern  bay  of  Honduras,  where 
the  rich  and  almost  marshy  soil  produces  only  a  bastard  kind,  and 
which  yields  much  less  dye.  If,  as  the  expressions  of  the  treaty, 
which  admit  of  some  latitude  in  their  meaning,  lead  us  to  appre- 
hend Great  Britain  hath  acquired  only  the  right  of  settling  in 
those  places  which  its  subjects  had  usurped  Soain  may  put  an 
end  to  her  uneasiness  on  this  point,  by  encouraging  the  cutting  of 
its  own  wood,  which  is  more  valuable,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish all  Europe  with  sufficiency  for  their  consumption.  By  this 
judicious  policy,  she  will  ruin  the  English  colony,  and,  without 
using  violence,  get  rid  of  a  neighbour  much  more  dangerous  than 
she  imagines;  she  will  then  regain  an  important  branch  of  trade, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  hath  been  so  considerably  reduced,  that 
Campeachy  receives  from  the  mother-country  no  more  than  a 
sin»le  vessel  every  three  or  four  years  What  this  does  not  bring 
awav  is  carried  off  by  small  vessels  to  Vera-Cruz,  which  is  the  true 
point  of  union  between  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Old  Vera-  Cruz  served  at  first  for  a  mart.  This  town,  built  and 
founded  by  Cortez,  on  the  >ery  'pot  where  he  landed,  is  situated 
on  a  river,  which  is  dry  one  part  of  the  year,  but  which,  in  the 
rainy  season,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels.  The  dan- 
ger to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  a  situation  where  nothing  de- 
fended them  against  the  violence  of  the  winds,  so  common  in 
these  latitudes,  induced  the  seamen  to  seek  for  a  better  shelter, 
which  they  found  eighteen  miles  lower  down  on  the  same  coast. 
There  they  built  New  Vera-Cruz  seventy-two  leagues  distant  from 
the  capital  of  Mexico. 

New  Vera-Cruz  is  situated  in  a  climate  rendered  disagreeable 
by  a  burning  sun  and  excessive  heats,  and  unwholesome  by  the 
continual  rains  Dry  sands  bound  it  on  the  north,  and  infectious 
marshes  on  the  west.     Its  streets  are  straight,  but  the  houses  are 
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built  of  wood.  No  nobility  are  to  be  met  with  here,  and  the  mer- 
chants always  prefer  living  at  Angelos.  The  small  number  of 
Spaniards,  who  are  fixed,  either  by  avarice  or  by  indigence,  in 
this  wretched  and  unwholesome  station,  live  in  a  privacy,  and  with 
a  parsimony,  that  are  unknown  in  all  other  commercial  places. 

The  fortifications  of  the  town  consists  of  a  wall,  eight  towers 
erected  at  certain  distances,  and  two  bastions  which  command  the 
shore.  These  works,  weak  in  themselves,  and  ill  constructed 
are  in  an  extremely  ruinous  state;,  so  that,  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  they  depend  only  on  the  fortress  of  St  Juan  de  Ulloa,  that 
is  built  on  a  rock,  fronting  the  town,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  it; 

,  This  harbour  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  hold 
more  than  thirty  or  thirty- five  vessels,  which  are  not  always  shel- 
tered from  the  northern  winds.  The  only  entrance  into  it  is  by 
two  canals,  which  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  but  one  ship.  The 
approaches  also  are  rendered  dangerous  by  several  small  islands, 
■which  the  Spaniards  called  Cayos,  and  by  a  great  number  of  rocks 
between  wind  and  water,  almost  imperceptible.  These  obstacles, 
which  they  deemed  insurmountable,  except  from  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  spot,  acquired  after  many  years  experience,  having 
been  overcome  by  certain  desperate  pirates,  who  surprised  the 
place  in  1712,  they  erected  towers  on  the  shore,  where  vigilant 
centinels  continually  kept  guard  for  the  common  safety. 

It  is  into  this  wretched  harbour,  which  is  properly  the  only  one 
in  the  gulf,  that  the  fleet,  whose  destination  is  to  furnish  Mexico 
with  European  merchandize,  arrives.  It  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz, 
every  two,  three,  or  four  years,  according  as  occasions  and  circum- 
stances require  It  ordinarily  consists  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mer- 
chant ships,  and  is  escorted  by  two  men  of  war,  or  a  greater 
number,  if  requisite. 

Wines,  brandies,  and  oils,  constitute  the  most  bulky  part  of  the 
cargo.  Gold  and  silver  stuffs,  gold  and  silver  lace,  cloths,  linen, 
silks,  laces,  hats,  jewels,  diamonds,  and  spices,  compose  the.  richest 
part. 

The  fleet  sets  out  from  Europe  in  the  month  of  July,  but  at 
the  latest  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers which  it  would  incur  from  the  violence  of  the  north  wind  in 
the  open  sea,  especially  at  the  landing  places,  if  it  set  sail  in 
any  other  season.  In  its  passage,  it  takes  in  refreshments  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  repairs  to  Vera-Cruz,  from  whence  its  cargo 
is  carried  to  Xalapa.  In  this  town,  which  is  situated  twelve 
leagues  from  the  harbour,  on  the  back  of  a  mountain,  and  commo- 
diously  built,  is  held  a  fair,  which  is  limited  by  the  laws,  to  six 
weeks;  but  which  sometimes  is  prolonged,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
merchants  of  the  country,  or  those  of  Spain.     The  proportion  of 
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metals  to  merchandize,  is  what  determines  the  gain  or  loss  of  ex- 
changes. If  one  of  these  objects  is  in  greater  abundance  than  the 
other,  great  prejudice  results  to  the  seller  or  buyer.  Formerly, 
the  royal  treasure  was  sent  from  the  capital  to  Vera-Cruz,  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  there;  but  since  this  key  of  the  new  world 
was  pillaged  by  pirates,  in  1683,  it  waits  the  arrival  of  the  ships, 
and  stops  at  Angelos,  which  is  only  thirty-  five  leagues  distant. 

When  the  business  is  finished,  the  gold,  silver,  cochineal, 
leather,  vanilla,  logwood,  and  some  goods  of  inconsiderable  va- 
lue, which  Mexico  furnishes,  are  put  on  board.  The  fleet  then 
directs  its  course  for  the  Havanna,  where,  after  being  joined  by- 
some  register  ships  dispatched  to  different  ports,  it  arrives  at  Ca- 
diz, by  the  channel  of  Bahama. 

In  the  interval  between  the  one  fleet  and  the  other,  the  court 
of  Spain  sends  out  two  men  of  war,  which  they  call  Azogues,  to 
carry  to  Vera-Cruz  the  quicksilver  that  is  necessary  for  working 
the  mines  of  Mexico.  The  quicksilver  was  originally  drawn  from 
Peru;  but  the  commissions  were  so  uncertain,  so  slow,  and  so 
frequently  attended  with  fraud,  that,  in  1734,  it  was  judged  more 
expedient  to  send  it  from  Europe.  The  mines  of  Guadalcanal  at 
first  furnished  them  with  the  means.  These  were  afterwards  for- 
saken for  the  richer  mines  of  Almeda  in  Estramadura.  The 
Azogues,  to  which  they  sometimes  join  two  or  three  merchant 
ships,  which  can  only  carry  the  fruits  of  Spain,  are  laden,  in  re- 
turn, with  the  produce  of  those  goods  that  have  been  sold  since 
the  departure  of  the  fleet,  or  of  those  which  had  been  delivered 
on  credit. 

If  any  arrears  still  remain,  they  are  commonly  brought  back  by 
the  ships  of  war  which  Spain  builds  at  the  Havanna,  and  which 
always  pass  to  Vera-Cruz,  before  they  set  sail  for  Europe.  Af- 
fairs are  conducted  in  a  different  manner  at  Peru,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  subsequent  book. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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